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PREFACE. 



To inquire afber Truth is the proper duty of Bum. InyestigatiT& 
activity of mind is, therefore, that characteristic which each ought 
most sedulously to cultivate. Doubt does not indicate a healthy 
state of intellect. Slothful aversion to thought, much more 
frequently than honest truth-seeking, results in that suspense of 
judgment commonly called Scepticism. A still more indolent acqui- 
escence in old opinions often passes for praiseworthy orthodoxy. 
Sound and safe ideas on life's important topics are only attainable 
after a careful and diligent exertion of critical Examination. To 
exercise the intellect in weighing evidence, and to train the reflect* 
ive faculties to accuracy of action, are the best means of promoting 
the progress and furthering the interests of truth. Controversy 
whets thought to keenness, and accustoms it to rigorous argument. 
It at once excites and improves the capacities of man. As an aid 
in this practical and experimental employment of debate as a drill 
for the mind, the British Controversialist has for years offered 
itself to the reader — not without a certain degree of success. A 
goodly array of volumes may now be appealed to, not only as tokens 
of acceptance with the public, but as proofs of the absolute fair 
play with which all opinions are represented, and all questions are 
subjected to discussion, under the care of its conductors ; as well 
as evidences of the deep and abiding interest felt by them in the 
promotion of self-culture and general education. 

The Editors have endeavoured to keep a watchful eye upon tho 
progress of events and the tide of speeulation, and have striven 
to keep the topics of this, as of their other volumes, in close 
relation to the intellectual wants of the time. The Controversies 
eonducted in its pages have been carefully selected ; and they have 
been handled both with delicacy and ability by those who took part 
in them. Argumentative rancour has been in general avoided, 
logical acuteness and shrewd remarks have had rhetorical grace 
given to them, and love of truth rather than of contention has ruled 
the minds of the contributors. The qualities of candour and careful 
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thought which appear in the larger debates are almost equally 
•conspicuous in those abstracts of thought contained in the " Topic." 
Thanks are eminently due to the varioiis writers who have laboured 
with us in the effort to represent the pros and cons, of argument 
possible on the several questions at issue. 

To the " Essayist *' and the ** E-eviewer " we can point as 
progressing towards the excellence we aim at. The value of the 
*' Inquirer" columns may be tested almost at a glance. The amouat 
of carefuUy eollected information, suited to supply express wants, 
and yet capable of farth^* usefulness, cannot easily be equalled in 
an equal space. The " Poetic Section " occupies its own peculiar 
field, at least agreeably and usefully, if it is not highly comm^id- 
^ble. With our best efforts, the " Societies' Section " still, in our 
own opinion, falls considerably short of what it might be — ^a register 
of the doings and achievings of those grand self-eulture Institutes 
which stud the land, and impart a etimulus so wholesome to multi- 
tudes of minds. In " Our Collegiate Course " we hope, taught by 
the experience of th0 past, to introduce such improvements as shall 
both heighten its interest and widen its scope. Even as it is, how* 
ever, its suggestiveness and originality mark it out as a scheme 
which merits more extended acceptance than it has yet received. 
It aims at the betterment of those for whom few other opportu^ 
nities of improvement are possible. The "Literary Notes" contain 
a brief summary of the most interesting items of the news of the 
learned world &om month to month. 

Of the leading artides it seems to us now almost superfluous to 
speak. Their quality has abeady raised the author to a high rank 
.among the benefactors of the self-teaching classes. 

On a survey of the results of the labours of their contributors, as 
they are displayed in this Volume, the Editors believe they are 
justified in commending its. pages to the earnest and careful perusal 
of the intelligent and truth- seeking. While doing so, they cannot 
withhold from approvingly quoting the saying of Bishop Berkeley, 
" Truth is indeed the cry of all, b]it the real game only of a few. 
Certainly, where it is the chief passion, it doth not give way to 
vulgar cares or views ; nor is it contented with a little ardour in 
tke early time of life. He that would make a real progress in 
knowledge must dedicate his age as well as his youth — the latter 
.growtb as well as the firstfruits — at the altar of Tbuth." 



THE 



BEITISH CONTROYERSIALIST, 



IParlianttniarg &lo£pxtmt. 



Pabliambnt is tlie Supreme Council of the I^ation. Bijmblo- 
gically, the word signifies an assembly of persons gathered tc^ther 
mr mutual conference and discourse ; while in its origin, as well 3« 
in its actuality, it is a con^ipress of representativf^ of ilie asverai 
interests of the realm called into session to be consultecl bj, and to 
advise with the Sovereign, concerning the management 0i public, 
affairs. In Ae progress of the ages its legislative power baa be- 
rime more prominent in our thoughts than its deBberatm nature; 
and we have fallen into the habit of looking upon it— wImol we put 
ourselves to the trouble of making an ideal of it — aa a meeling of 
sages (vjpttenagemoU), to enact laws, and to decide upon the atsate and 
posture of the national concerns, instead of representatirea gi the 
estates, expressing (and sometimes enforcing) the opiniona of the 
people on matters affecting law, goyemment, police, wn^jpeace^ 
international relations, colonial interests, and taxation, uia ia a. 
very natural mistake in our time. Public opinion now liaa— or 
fancies it has — another and a better organ in the press. And hence 
it d^ not seem so needful to canvass, consider, aiBcuB8» and oonfer 
abotait public affairs through Parliament. There rests, howerer, on 
the representative of the people, or the holder of a peorage^ a aense 
4 of personal responsibility to the country and to the 8o7ereJ|^, 
with whicjbi we cannot endow the press. The Parliament ia a oor- 
porate power, possessing rights and privileges both bj law and 
etuHom. It has a tenure, not only of ofSce but of duty« It is the 
embodied will of the people, because it is the personalized opinion 
<y£ the estates of the realm. The need and obligation of oonnstent 
and reasonable thoi^ht and action, in regard to the affiura of the 
@tate, sit more clos^ to the soul, and act more directly npon the 
consciences of members of parliament than of writers for flie press ^ 
tor anonymity, while it gives greater freedom of speech, and wider 
scope for criticism, tends to produce haste in judgment* rashness of 
interference, and readiness to deal in plausibilities, which look well 
in Tirriting, but are unfitted for practice. To all these the TOress ia 
BitLch more prone than the Parliament. The uniiy» too, of JPadia* 
1863. B 
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xnent, or what is called " the spirit of the House/' places a cheek 
upon ike chosen advisers pf tke Sovereign in "the despatch ot 
business " to a far greater extent than the esprit de corps hinds and 
restrains the daily adviseis of the people. In fact, the press is aft 
ideal, the Parliament a real entiir. We cannot, therefore, accept the 
press as a sAstitute for the Parliament, though we welb<»ne 'iti both 
as a coadjutor in debating public (mestionR, and arepovtef and eritio 
of tiie proceedings of the senate. When, therefore, the press chides 
Paniament for " its much speaking," and urges it to greater activity 
of performance — ^while we offer no defence, either for the quantity 
or K>r the cjuality of the tdk, in botii of which, in our opinion, there 
is need of improving change— we ihink Its objeetion is void of real 
relevancy. Parliament is a conference. It meets to advise upon 
measures ; speech, therefore, is one of its Amotions. But it should 
be thoughtml speedi, the honest and true utterance of statesmanly 
reflection ; for then only is it i^orthy of the designatiott-HM»^- 
spohenness, eloquence, or oratory. 

Outspoken thought is a masterM agency; **Eloduence has 
charms to lead mankind, and g^ves a nobler superiority wan power, 
that every dunce may use, or fraud that every knave may employ." 
Oratory, ^y the ideas it pours forth, the feelmgs it excites, and the 
passions it rouses, exerts a force of unimaginable efficacy. Speech 
is the expression of thought, oratory of impassiosed thought, elo- 
quence 01 persuasive thoudit. If suasion is applied to ihe reason 
only, the piiii of the mind must be uttered ; if the power of liie 

Eassions is to be called in to the aid of ihe reason to overwe%ht tke 
alaneiB, and procure or secure a decision, the quick fervour of 
emotion must throb from the heart's core into the fbrth-rushing 
words, fiid out of the ardency of the spirit, thought must leap, per- 
vaded and tingling with the very flush and vigour of life, l^e 
former wUl be speech, the latter oratory ; yet each, because adapted 
to the attainmeDt of a given end, may oe eloquence. Eloquence ait 
once informs, delights, and persuades ; and, by a combination c^all, 
gains the cause it aims at, by realizing the effects it had predeter- 
mined to produce. 

To advise is to use speech to prevail upon another, or others^ to ^ 
adopt a course in agreement with our opinions of fitness or right. 
To confer is to meet for consultation upon matters on which l^efre 
is a fair likelihood of difference of opinion, and, consequently, of an 
intellectual (or other) disagreement, in order that, aner due consi- 
deration, a harmony or unity, of a greater or less number, but of, 
at least, more ihan the half, may be brought about. In all true 
conference there must be statement of several opinions ; and exami* 
nation by comparison of these statemenls. Tins comparative 
examination will lead to discussion, and to the assignment oireasons 
for the preferential adoption of each given opinion. Each, in so far 
as he honestly holds his opinion, must wish to see it accepted as 
true or beneflcial ; and hence, if he speaks at all, must spedc to gain 
lus end. To represent is to act tis deputy for a give^ mterest, and 



a» delegate horn a iq^ial boc^. We canaofc adeqaaMy perf(Mrm 
the duty of a snbstitate or affent without in some £omi or other 
makiig known and n^fHreciame tibe opiniong or wuhes of those 
rejpreaented ; and do not trvly aot for them, unlew we striTo tp 
effect the main {mrposefi on whioh they have fixed their, hearte, 
Henoe, to attain an &td is the express object of all r^resetttatiF^ 
apeei^. 

It aeems, therefore, to follow, with ike ineritabiUty of demoBatra*^ 
tion, ^lat t^|»neral— ». e., the prerailing ekarac^ of parliamentary 
language shomd be that it is elo^iimt at least in the sense of being 
tkonght outspoken for the al^amment of a giren e«id, or, nK>re 
briefly, persuauTe speech. 

We are as far from affirming that the palace of Westmiaiter m 
*' a temple sacred to noble thinxing " aa we are from insisting that 
eacb member should be " a prating thii^ "— 

''AsUt^ . . • aniniA], 
That plies th« toogit . . . 
AU flatter, pieUie, snd ttlk; "" 

or from asserting that among its numerous frequenters there are 
none to be founS — 

*< Who think too little, and who tilk too much/' 

We have be^i treating of the general quaMty which should belong^ 
to the speaking employed in the national councils, in order that we 
nay be aUe to snow the laws and conditions under whioh that 
eloquence operates, and to what sinister influences it is exposed, 
timt so we may explain the difBculties whidi enyiron the parlia* 
mentaary spei^er; and render among our readers the abili^ and 
likelihood of judging correctly oone^ning parliamentary ebquenoe 
more reliable and judicious— *to culture m them the }>ower of 
knowing — ^if it may not be of employing—- auch words as should 
'' pierce the labyrinths of the ear " of peope, nobles, and Sovereign,. 
in Ae debates of the high courts of legislation. 

Ji^or is it unimportant that this abuity should be widely spread 
among the people ; for the press brings the Parliament now into 
the bumblest nome> and the right of petition supplies the most 
lowff with the opportunily of approachmg tiiese tne most august 
assemblies in the political world; while the nobler right of &ee 
discussion affords each cultured, thoughtful man ^e means of 
impressing eren upon Parliament the thought, feding, and passion, 
which animate him in regard to public apurs. Though, therj^ore, 
the fi*anchi8e should never be lowered — ^in the ^nrogress of time it 
cannot but be widened — ^there is a sufficing interest why the criti- 
eism of parliamentary eloquence should he possible among the 
many ; and though the facilities for aitrance into the House of 
Commons, or admission to the lofty places of the peerage, may never 
be increased, there are examples numerous enough in modem life 
to abow ihat it is possible for men, sprung isom the lowliest ranks, 
to touch the souls of the representatives of the estates of the realm 
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with the resistless sweep of even, parliamentary eloqaence. We 
need only farther state, tnat as all delib^ratiTe eloquence pai^ikes, 
more or less, of the same qualities, if we knew the charaotensticB, 
and can reaclrthe height (in personal power) of parliamentary 
oratory, we shall be all the better prepared to conduct any real and 
important business requiring sp^tking, which may arise in any 
convention or assembly in which we are concerned. For successful 
eloquence, in all its forms, requires sound logic, apt arrangement, 
and fit expression, reputation and ability in the speaker, and a 
suitable demeanour and utterance. Truth best commends horself 
to the mind, when ^ce of manner, and worth of thought, combine 
to advocate her claims, and oppose her foes. To know an enemy's 
arts is to accomplish half a conquest. ''Eloquence, like every 
other weapon, is of little use to the owner, unless he have the skill 
and the force" to employ it rightly. If sophistry and truth 
contend with equal weapons, we need never fear for the issue ; for 
the intrinsic power of the latter must secure a victory. If, however, 
the friends of truth leave themselves weaponless, or use the instru- 
ments of aggression or defence awkwardly, or keep them in the 
rude unpolishedness of their original condition, while lier opponents 
brighten and sharpen theirs with the keenest skill, the contest is 
made unequal by tne careless over-confidence of the parties engaged 
in the wamre for trath, not by the badness of her cause. It is an ill 
compliment to truth to lose her battles, and resign her strongholds. 
Parliamentary eloquence has for its special function the main- 
tenance of truth, right, law, justice among men. The peculiar 
interests which are confided to the management of the supreme 
council are so serious and important, as to demand the most assi- 
duous care in endeavouring to work them to such an issue as shall 
bring into harmony the convictions of men, and the decisions of the 
le^lature. To do this efieotively, it is necessary to explain the 
prmciples upon which change is advocated, or on which it is resisted, 
with care, honesty, and abiliti^ ; to criticise the objections taken to 
the status in quo, or the opinions advanced regarding what is 
preferable; to state the argum^ts on each side calmly, fairly, 
tersely, poptdarly ; to use all possible just arts to induce and incline 
the advocates to abandon, and the opponents to resist, the propt>sed 
taeasures ; to declaim against the form, the means, the intentions, 
of the advisers of innovation, or the resisters of improvement ; and 
to defend with fervencnr and warmth the grounds up<m which the 
party, with whom we link ourselves upon the particular point or 
topic under discussion, conduct the controversy, and hold their 
opinion. Sometimes, too, it is requisite to make a show of rebutting 
ODJections, or advancing arguments, when the only object is to 
instruct and inform outsiders upon the matter — sometimes to gain 
time for another to get ready to speak, and sometimes it is even 
thought advisable to speak in the House when the person has nothing 
to say, only to appear attentive to the business of the House, and to 
gratify friends, patrons, or constituents. Any or aU of these 
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purposes may give form to a pariuonentsry soeethr^yery frequently 
ft siouiltaneoas combination of several of them open^ ioffether. 
It becomes evident, then, that, as the form most vary aocording to 
the end in view, there mnst ,be several specific classes of deliberative 
oratory, as well as many varieties of address, in legislative assem* 
blies, B|>ringing fromi the blending of two or more of these specific 
classes into a new form. It is impossible, however, to elaborate 
roles for all the possible -permutations of style of which the oratory 
of the supreme assembhes is capable; and we must confine our 
attention m the meantime, at least, to the simpler and more distinct 
forms, in order that we may fix more thoroughly in thought the 
apeoific characteristics of each class. We purpose, thnre&re, to 
define as briefly and carefully as we can the cnief varieties of which 
parliamentary eloquence may consist; and, by noting their main 
elements, enable our readers to judge of oratory from a knowledge 
of the principles on which it depends. 

I. JSxpositofy, — Expository discourse is employed to make state- 
ments of facts, to supply an abstract of some foregone occurrence 
or debate, to explain m detail the opinions of Hie speaker, or to 
describe the proceedings upon which any motion is to be founded, 
or from which the propriety or impropriety of a course of action, 
v^ether past or future, is to be judged. It is, of course, chiefly 
narrative and explanatory, and its main object is either to inform or 
to produce belief in the essential accuracy of the view ^ven, and 
Hie opinicms enforced. In such speech there need be no straming after 
novelty of form ; an easy and idiomatic style, the words of whioh 
are simple and exact, the collocations of which are precise and 
perspicuous, the flow of which is discursive and animated, and a 
mildly earnest, yet pretty sedate elocution will, in general, best fit 
the utterance, in a noble assembly, of any expository discourse. 

The chief constructive elements to be attended to are, the selection 
and ^e arrangement of the facts, opinions, &c. These should, in 
general, receive the order of time for facts, and that of logical con- 
secution for opinions. The salient points alone ought to receire 
pre-eminence; and tedious particulantv, unless under special cir- 
cumstances, should be carefully avoiaed. These should be so 
aUocSited, as to admit of a ready and easy transition from part 
to part, and yet so built together, as to produce a cumulative 
impression, heightening always towards Hie ^ose. Each section of 
sach a discourse ought to lead to, and necessitate, the next ; eadi 
should deal with a distinct subject distinctly; and the whole,, 
unitedly, though they need not exhaust the suDJect, must present 
such a view oi the whole as might justify, if not demand, decision. 

These moral elements seem essential to expository discourse, viz., 
Jidelity as to statements, and impartiality in their exhibition. 
Any appearance of what is called '* making a case " tends mate- 
riauy to lessen the efiect of a narrative, descriptive, or enunciatory 
speech ; and honour and honesty possess a vigour of their own, 
which we ought always to end^vour to bring over to our sidt* 
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Good temi^er and tmslaniined pnnnpliieM may oo-«xi8t w^ uid 1M 
employed m, eyen a hostile maialiaUiiig of facta or tboughty and 
modest firmness, as well as exact and xtnmiatakable per(anen<K maj 
add force and pungency to a deiearaiTe detail of mattevB of fa^ 
poHcy, or pnrpoae. 

* Exposition need not dtsp^ise with omamdnt* Tia wolds should 
be expressive and w^ll cnoseni the sentences should be sldllidbf 
rounded and harmonioufily balanced ; and the lengA and atvld m 
the sereral paragraphB ou^t to be judiciously yaried. xet it 
is desirable that any appearance of minute care, elab<n*ate arraDge^ 
ment, or requisite pdisn of diction should be aroided, and as far as 
possible we must labour against incurring a sui^ieien of auboi*diBBit« 
ing any portion of the details on which we ^iter to the requirefnenls 
of proportion, elegance, grace, or sdeetion. The more credit we 
gain for art, the less we shall get for candour and edrrectxMBS. 

The form which an expository discourse will prefereaotiddy assitxae 
will consist of an exordium, showing the necessity of the statement 
to be made, the importance of accuracy and truth* and Tiwikiitg 
A claim upon attention; The state of -the subject, at the pdnt wh^re 
it is taken up, will naturally form a matter for dbserrationi and the 
narrative portion will follow t^t in the order of selection aklMidy 
determined upon. The peroration may usaallr conciliate objeetors, 
and maintain the substantial integrity of toe statem«ste made, 
defend the form of exposition adopted, and ihdiei^ the aspect 
which the topic should assume after the matter addressed to tfte 
hearers has been dul^ reflected upon, or tairon into eonsiderati<m^ 

II. OrHicaL'^Cntmstii is the exercise of the discerning, dia- 
tinguishing, and judging fiM^ulties, for the purpose <^ leading to^ or 
pronouncing a decision upon, the correctness and accuracy of some 
matter placed before tilie mind for examination. It conrasts in the 
application of some principles of determination as ikB toudMtone 
and test of the value, or worthlessness, of that which is fiaeed 
before us for note or comment. It is examinative and estiniatiire. 
It requires us to balance and assay objections, and to expose 
to search and trial the elements and parts of y^iich the matter 
before us is composed, and ta penetrate into the very heart joi ^e 
subject, that we may see ana know the life^ vigour, and power 
it possesses. The critic's function is to state ihe grouros of 
acceptance or rejection ; to touch, with the potent analysis of lo^^ 
the sophisms sought to be palmed upon the unwary ; Mtd to brmg 
into operation such determinate tests, as shall gife anifde evidenee 
of the validity of just arguments or true staSements. He niiist 
probe with experimental moety and care, and gauge with oon*eet- 
ness and circumspect officiaHljf, the merdbandise of thought, notwidi- 
standing the fairness of &e bale^wrapping, and the apparent f(»niiality 
of the inventory presented. 

The rules of just criticism are mA arbitrary; and the laws of logic* 
when well known and usad, form at once the teadevest and the moat 
annorseless pnncij^ of judgment^ to whidi menli ^orts eaUi W 
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eiil^jieated; for tkey are th« nnbiwcd decinoBA of Aaten^. They 
«Miao^ therefore, swerve &om tke firm^fi:(ed daoisiont with whkk 
they lue endowed, aad for wluch they are marked, Uurough private 
gradge, cruelty, jealocuiy, or hate. In critical diacouree, therefor^ 
eyery principle snonld be distinctly stated, and its bearing i^^on ihe 
point or points «t issne ovght to receive accurate note. XU caprice 
most be avoided. Just reascming, supported b v genuine indimon, 
and illustrated by fair analog methodically brought before the 
Bundf can alone satisfy the cntical inquirer or the investigator into 
any matt^. 

Ibe jpvMinds of critical decision am :— -» Ist. Intuition, or personal 
«<mvicti4Hir-"inunediate conscious perception. 2nd. STidenoe« i.0^ 
mediate or immediate proof of the very point or fact at issue. 3rd. 
Authority,».e., aoquiesoenee in the expressed belief, opinion, or state- 
ment of oth^m ; acceptance of documents, narrations, or personal 
witnesses, as proof sufficient for the purpose in hand. 4th. The 
results of the operatipi^ of the syllogistic faculty when in accordance 
with, and derived &em, a ri^ observance of tne laws of inferential 
iheu^lut. 

Cntieism may pursue either the order of im»e*Ug<dio^ or the order 
<3i JMw^ Criticism always implies Uie present indeterminateness 
or j^pothetical uncertainty of the matter before it. It is only on 
this assumption that it is amenable to test. The test to wnich 
it may be exposed depends on the nature of the case advanced in 
itsbeWf. 

I£ in the matter under consideraticm, the argument be that 
«ertiu& antecedents being granted, certain consequents do result, 
will result, or have resulted; or that a certain principle being 
accepted, certain results follow from it, we may cnticise, Ist, the 
proprie^ of granting the antecedents ; 2nd, uie necessary invo- 
lutucm of the consequents ; or, 3rd, the direct colligation of so many 
of the granted antecedents with so many of the alleged consequents ; 
or w# may question the aoeuracy of the principle, — which will 
thiow US back to the induction on which it depends, or maintain 
the irrelevancy of the results— which will necessitate a revisal of 
the sf Hegistic ptooesa which it involves. 

Om the con^rarv, if the argument be that certain consequences 
aetuaUy exist, ana are the results of certain antecedents, we may 

rititm the existence of the eonsequeokees, as explained, or impugn 
validity of the connecticm asserted to co-exist between them,— 
m ether words, we may deny the alleged facts, or institute an 
nomination ef the reasoning employed to connect certain effects 
with aortain canses as th& sole or proportionally combined 
products. 

The groundwork of all oriMcal discourse must, therefore, be 
reaeonaDle, and its form must partake much more of a logical than 
of a i^etcadcal caet. Clearness, judicious arrangement, keen in- 
cisiyeBMiss of intelleet, and a quick play <^ the mmd in iiie grooves 
^ aJxftd lc(pe, are the duef flhatatJezastics of sueh do^penosu 
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The t^rle ^oper to such ekqaence will be preefse and ImM, 
withooi eonnNieation of parts, or embamsnnent of the ammged 
elemeiitB. Tbe dietion will be choice, forcible, expressive, and 
distiiiei. The form into which the sentences will crystallize witt 
bo BatunJL loffifial, and pertinently knit. The sequence of sen- 
lenees slioidd be <^rect and judicions. The paragra^^ will cohere 
hy almrp bat clearly perceptible joinings, delicately shaded, and 
yet mcaj distinct. A critical speech wul generally bedn by con- 
ezHa^i^ attention, and showing grounds for pursuing the inquiry. 
It will slate the grounds of jud^ent, and apply ^em to the topic 
under inrestigation. It will disdnguish statements from opinions, 
and teat eaek separately. It will then examine the relation or irre- 
iMAm dike &ets to opinions advanced ; and conclude with a series 
of wfereaecBt which may be drawn from the process of thought of 
whidi the speech has been the exponent and expression. 

111. DehbercUive. — Deliberation implies a more mature, steady, 
and painstaking exercise of judiciality than criticism. It aims at 
reaenii^ s demiite conclusion. It also admits of the balance and 
the inquisition of thought, but it is more earnest to find and take 
the most snitable conclusion attainable. It is a serious and sedate 
Exercise of political sagacity, logical skill, and inventive resource. 
On tlie occurrence of a poUticsd question, a problem in national 
afiairsy the practised mind perceives at once a whole tribe of 
arrangenieniB, plans, contrivance^, schemes, laws, institutions, and 
ads^tations by which a solution would become possible ; but the 
statesman, at the same time, finds himself enmeshed in such an entire 
cirde of enactments, laws, forms, ooinions, parties, interests, 
actiritiesy usages, <&c., as^ causes him to nalt. 

** Sach precedents are numberless: we draw 
Oar right from custom. Custom is a law 
Aa high as heaven, — as wide as sea or land." 

There is a wide choice of available courses, eadi good, perhaps, 
considered in itself, but taken in comparison, or in combination, 
requiring a wise discretion in the selecter. The man of one idea 
I>eroeives the evil, and its remedy, and sets out for the attainment 
of hu otnect in a course as straight as the crow flies, seldom taxing 
his mina regarding the alternative methods of dealing with the 
subject, or evading it, which suggest themselves to a student of 
l^pdataon and the practical statesman. The latter inevitably ac- 
qxdres the habit of looking upon most specific solutions of poHtioal 
problems as at best but specious, and he is hence trained to look 
Qehberotely at all the questions, and to view each one as only the 
stand-point from which the reasons for preference may be noted, 
or ilie basis of an attack may be found. 

^ AU propositions for change of policy, for reforms in ihe oonsti- 
tutaon of Parliament, the church, the courts of justice, the army 
and the navy, the administrative departments, or for amendments 
of the law« necessarily involve, in me first place, the comparison 



bcAwven tka^ ret^itaon of die • ezntiirg ttete of tlniiis, witiiont 
alteration, and the proposed remedy ; and, seoondlj, t£ey inyolre, 
in {general, a comparison of sereral remecties. The first step is to 
decide that a chiuige is expedient ; the next is to sdect, ovt of 
sereral alteraatiye remedies, proposed by different persons, that 
one- which is best soited to the circumstances of the case." * 

There is room, therefore, for a hirge amonnt of critical diseoorse 
in any display ^fdeliberatiye eloquence; but the former sierely 
in^lies examination, while the latter inyolves adjudication, choice, 
seweticm, and preference. Criticism has a less definite aim, and 
may be ex^dsed on all the altematiyes presented to the thoughts 
upon a subject, — ^an ,ultimato decision is not demanded of the entic. 
Bot in delH)eTation we expect to find the mind prepared to propose 
and pursue some "open and traversable" path amidst the ccm- 
flicting aUemaliyes of politics, to point out the immediately right 
and proper oom»e, and to advise towards a determination. It is 
not supposed that equilibrium of argumentaticm can be maintained ; 
but that, in the long run, some reasons may be found which must 
weigbdoipi the judgment, and so settle the matter. D^berative 
oratory requires wide and ready knowledge,, a suave and serious 
style, cavenil logical division and distinctness, copious illustration, 
drawn from constitutional practice, precedents, customs, usages, 
hiatKme example, &c., constant app^ to the maxims of poucy 
prevalent in the assembly where the discussion is carried on, as 
well as an Mmropriate use of arguments tending to preserve the 
continuity ofthought upon the topic, receiviuji^ attention. 

In this specie of oratory there is need, in general, of a brief, 
expository exordium, showing how the public care is involved in the 
proper settlement #f the subject ; a fair statement of the several 
alternatives least liable to objection ; with, occasionally, a criticism 
of those which appear most plausible ; a detail of the compromises 
or concessions made towards a settlement by the advocates of the 
several modes of effecting a solution, so stated, as to lead to the 
mention of the manner of arranging the question at issue proposed 
by the speaker, and of reconciling the rival interests. This should be 
followed by a dear and circumstantial rei>resentation of the view 
proposed, and should be closed by a peroration, in which the several 
groimds for preference of each mode are disposed of, leading to and 
ending in the conclusion, that ^b» suggestion made, as the result of 
the 8]>eaker'8 deliberation, is such as is free from the chief objections 
to which the others are exposed, and would yetproeure the greater 
part of the advantages they aim at gaining. The management of 
the argument, and me tone of the speech, may both admit of latitude 
of manner ; but the general tenor and main course of such a style of 
eloquence should be suiteble to the breaking down of prejudices, 
the securing of concessions, the effecting of a conviction mat the 

* Sir G. C. Lewis <* On the Methods of ObBenration and Beseouing in Pontioe," 
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lelptuy •otmie Jbai been paintefto^, and oi^^ ikenkm, Ibo 
beadc^ted. 

lY. MorkUive. — Bioipa^vCi doqveoos, in ite ]ughiMt xbei(»ioal 
ibzBiy rises into kanyignet^ Xto aim is to ineite, or stinuiMe* to 
•cnoounge^ and to wpa on. It Iim a duo j^aoo xbl ibo oondnctof 
public business, wben tbe speakor is ptoposu^ some new yiaw, md 
It anxious to impress its importance on bis bearers, wh^n ari^anieiit 
on tbe snbjeot bas been pretty equally mai<Aed, and there is need 
lor brinciDg tbe feelings, affeetiM», or passions into actiriiy, mid 
wben a defeat bas been snstaiaed by ilie adToeates of any measofe. 
It moot, of oonrse, be stirring aaobd lively ; thou^t and emotien 
most work togethw in it» and uie diction mmt be warm, midr end 
wdl placed. In tbe tbree psevions i^eeies, rbetorio deploj^ its 
foxees tinder tbe leaderskq^ of logic, and only, or at leMt ebiefly 
subordinated tbe fbm of argument to tbe requirement of the time 
and oircnmatance; b«t new rhetoric takes ibe eemnwiad of the 
passianii, and envoys kfgia as iia anxiliary. Tbe foompt, eaiphatic 
titteraniee of passion, and tbe beat aadliBr?onr of emotion, invigoxate 
tiie hosts of the mind, and work them to the limits of their aotion. 
Yet, in all bortation, there is required a catefulnese to a^«ndoffiMatee, 
a judieiousiMie, and a oandour wbieb imTentB the agitation of the 
feahngs, item betrayal, and ke^ within the scope of xational 
thougbst. In the advoeaf^ of umofatien, though g^wing and 
intense, the lanj;uage is eonci1iaitoty» and the utmoat soa^tj^ ef 
^demeanour is maintained, beeause tbe pvoditotion of a state of mind, 
fevourable to tbe rieva advanced, is the aim of the speaker. He is 
heo«e constEained to cover many <^ his most eager oKpeesskma witifai 
« tone of apology^ and tenntter many of bis most keenly difflndied 
wndies with nxKiesty and hesitation, tiU he obeerres how tbe ideas 
take. When be nottees that &rour is accorded to thenu hn ma^ 
then widen ihe swe^ of bis purpose, and give tiie reins tojp' 
•entbsiasm ; for, b^ so doku^, he will most elfoetivdy ignibbe &e 
passions of an audienoe, and spread tbe flame of bis own intent, 
in impacting into a closely-miiehed debate the eloquence of her- 
tatian, care must be taken to begin <m the level of the debate, ai^ 
to impress tiie House with a tiiero«^fa confidanoe in the power of 
tite i^eaker to dascnas the ouestion; to test now and again the 
tempe rature of passien in the neaiers, and to diaoover in what form 
to administer the designed iniifcn— nt. The topic suggested bj the 
feebng of the audienee should be employed eanieat, and from these 
they snould be hurried on to the desired conaoinmatien,. by energy 
of mind imperting effectiveness to speech. 

In bortatk>n, aSber a defeat, greater art is mqniaitew and the spur 
mast be inserted with v^enwnee and eagemeas at the earimst 
moment, while tbe emotions are* astir, and the fiTnitfsnent u 
vnoix^d. To -utter then with, vigour the words of hope, confidence, 
and undismayednesa ; to express persistency of purpose, along with 
manly snlMnisskni; to point out ihe loopholes through wlack (if 
any) advantage had been taken, tbe strategies employed by ^j^^ 
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neiitiy And ih4 mepriatB ta wladi iibo iptiker'g vuhf hmi beeft 
«iqposed ; «nd so, mm. the height of pMsion, ta eum and sttbdse 
tiie mind into preient ao^eMence^ and yet excite a fixed dttov- 
minalion for the fG^nre, k a f ge a t triwinh of o rat e ri cal art. it 
eDBoUbes defeat, u&d unparts a teneo of mlouj endnraaoo and wocth, 
which prerents despair in one pupty, and cnteltt OFceeoBfideBod m, 
Hhe other. 

The ^Lcnfdiam irill, in ceneral, giro a reaaott for tho egcitemift 
felt» and represent the roelinp under whioh the speaker Jaboon. 
There will m&a, follow a denial of a feeUnjp^ of personal or partjr 
hoQvry, aad a stateaient of the reas<»8 wh^h justify the inaoqnt- 
•eecence displayed. The.impeIMBg motiTes for nrging <m the heaMB 
the hortattflb ^nployed, ana the expression of a ctetormination to 
be pursned in ioLtxae, will form the chief grotuids of the peforafciott. 
^nie style may. be flflvid and figur at iye, bnt it rnnst be intense aad 
«ager; The elocution shoold w rapid and yigorens^ and the panaeB 
n^ie should be so timed, as to increase ezpeclBney» and whet the 
«dgeof iMMsioB. 

Invtt^im, — Hortation is the laogoage of a friend to finendi, 
wldeh, though it may deal in reproof, ptCNoeeds from a s am e — i 
of interest, feeling, or conviction. luTective is the languago of 
ostrangement and enmity. It is reproachful, harsh, and accusing, 
always bitter, sometimes censorious, occasionally opprobrious. It, 
too, may reprove, but not with the design of pffodueing any amaad- 
ment. It reprores to condemn^, and slurs that it nwy foiitf laga. 
But it oujriit never to desoend to railing, ekmour, msoknoe, or 
malice, ^e honour of a name, a position, a party, or a penoa, 
may be assailed, and offence nm;f be taken at tne fytm whieh 
it assumes, or the matter in which it deals ; but to preserve honojar 
bf dishonourable meaoa is a paradox to whidt practioal paiiia- 
msBtaiy life can lend no sanction. In tenoB however Mrp eat 
invective may express itself, it must, if it would effect its purpose, 
avoid all merely irrelevant matter, and hold tenaciously to the pur- 
pose intended, wbetiier that be to avenge a defeat, to embitter 
rival's success, or to protoct the honour of another, or one'a self. 
The vulnerable portion of an argument, a par^, or an oppoDtnt's 
public life, must be that fixed 011, and the attack should be direct, 
terthright,-^specific in terms, and treuchantiv earnest. The diction 
must 'Se dear and sharp, vigorous and ^uronized ; generalities 
must be avoided, and epigram aad pungency may be employed with 
vnrelaxing intensity, yet the style should be plain, pointed, and 
precise. 

The parts which such a form of eloquence would naturaUv 
eoHlgato and arrange for the attainment of the end in view shoula 
he, we think, an iutroduction calculated, not only to explam ^e 
growth of the feeling finding expression in the speeeh, but also to 
ekeito a similar one in the audience. The succeeding part should 
tend to increase that fe^ng, and intensify it. The cause of the 
•leech ought to be noted and atatod; the rafeots anticipated ought 
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to be dwelt upon. The castigaiion may, therefore, be adxmnist^^ed 
either in tiie form of a narratiye of the procedures, exciting t^e 
speaker's ire, or justifying it ; or in the form of advice regarding 
acts done, aims beld, or professions made, which hare not been 
accordant with right or character, position or person. It may be 
couched in ironical praise, or may consist in an elaborate compari- 
son of what might be, or ought to have been expected, with what 
has resulted from the steps taken by the party or persons inveighed 
agunst. The peroration should then consist of a collection of such 
excitements to the passions as shall induce the hearers to coincide 
with the speaker in his condemnation of the course objected to, and 
feel the justifiableness of the opposition offered to it. 

IV. Jj^fennve, — In public life accusations must be borne, oppo- 
sition must be endured, and misunderstandings must frequently 
arise. Aggressions must be resisted, policy vindicated, and charges 
repelled.' In no free country can men long retain the management 
of affairs in their hands without exposing themselves to grumbling 
misconception, opposition, censure, or active hostility. In this case 
defensive eloquence finds scope. It is the safeguard of the reputa- 
tion of a public man. It ought to be terse ana ready, and should 
neyer be begun 

'' With faltering speech and visage iDcomposed." 

The form should become statuesque, and the features receive 
animation ; the words should be select, and the sentences brief and 
pointed. Every statement in opposition to the character of the 
person, or the advisability of a measure, ought to be distinctly met 
with an opposing fact or argument. The fallacy or irreleyancy of 
each argument should be clearly made out and exposed. Passicm 
should be carefully suppressed, and serene temper, collected 
utterance, and logical thought should rule the hour. A burst of 
indignation will occasional^ flash from the soul in the ardour 
of excited thought, and give evidence of the emotion pulsing in the 
spirit ; but it is often unsafe to display any such feeling, — it is so 
natural for men to obey the mandate, " Let the galled jade wince." 
Defensiye speech is much more potent when it seizes the weapon 
used against the measures or the man, and hurls it back at the 
opponent. f 

ift defensive oratory it is advisable to notice how the matter has 
assumed the aspect it presents, to explain the turn the affair has 
taken, to repudiate the accusations made, and the personal or party 
insinuations expressed, to attack the opposition in return, and 
to submit to the judgment of the House that the explanation 
offered affords sufficient justificaticm. It may be requisite to 
demand an apology, but it is seldom that an affair of that sort can 
be successfully cmnied so far as to ensure a recantation. 

The writer nas hesitated to include, in the regular and justifiable 
styles of parliamentary eloquence, a class of speeches which, if he 
should believe the newspapers, often occupy the time of the Leg^- 



latore, and Boazietimes attrtot the attention of the oonntry. For 
want of a better and more characteristic designation he li^ been 
compelled to name it formal or make-believe eloquence. Sndi 
a form of speech is that employed by members who have nodung 
new or important to add to the sum of the knowledge of the Honse, 
and who speak chiefly for the gratification of the constituencies 
they represent, who do not wish to have a dumb representadve. 
Some orators are accused of occupying the House through vain 
show ; but we opine that such ec^gious vanity would soon receive 
quittance in our Parliament, which is notoriously averse to being 
played upon. It may connive at a representative's humouring 
his constituents by making a speech of no interest or importance, 
n^rely that his name may be inserted in the newspapers as havinjf 
spoken in the House ; but it is imlikely to listen patiently to the 
mere eflusions of vanity, if there be nothing in their matter or 
manner to commend them to its sense of fitness. 

Make-believe speeches are most frequently done to order, that is^ 
are got up in consequence of some movement made by the influential 
individuals in the member's party, or some threatening agitation 
amongst their opponents. As these speedies are only intended to 
answer an outside purpose, they are seldom of much importance, 
though they require a good deal of tact to make them t<^erable. 
They most usually occur about the period of a new election, or on a 
sulgect which excites the constituency, while it does not affect the 
member's own mind. Such speeches require great care, in choosing 
a House in the right humour, and not over fml ; in selecting a topic 
capable of parliamentary treatment, yet calling for little debate, 
and therefore exposing the speaker to little danger of being " set 
down ;" in adoptmg a brief and gracefVd flsrm of speech, and in 
having it well prepared, as well as in giving it some especial local 
application, such as may gratify the constituency represented. 
We attach little importiuice to this sort of essay-reading in the 
legislative assemblies, and, therefore, have few observations to make 
on the management of it. The diction ought to be choice and 
gracefully collocated; the sentences should be neat, harmonious, 
and varied, and the whole should be brief, smart, tasteful, and 
pleasing. Such elocutional displays can only be endurable when 
well done, and when the House has nothing, or little else of im- 
portance to do. They ought to be infrequ^it and quiet. JSlo- 
quenee should ** flow like a stream that is fed by an abundant 
spring, and not spout forth like a frothy water on some gaudy day, 
and remain dry the rest of the year." 

We have thus outlined, as briefly as seemed consistent with the 
importance of our theme, the several main classes into which par- 
liamentary eloquence appears to be divisible. It must be eviaent 
to most readers, without any elaborate statement of the principles 
oTthe " origin of species," that these distinct forms of oratory seldom 
occur pure and simple, but mingle and blend according to the 
BQzed motives which actuate men. Still, a large proportion of the 



cloqn^ice of Pafllais«Di w21 be found to ^&Bpb,j most ^vommeMj 
one or c4lier of tbe fomiB of sddreM wfaieh kave been ennm^ratedr 
and most of them will be found to ilkntrate the definitions and 
lemavksmadecmthceau The Takw of having some settiedprinctplei 
<^ judgment, to whi^ we can rete, has at all times been admoir- 
lodged. We have endeavovred to mpffy oar readen wi& an 
aibsteaet ci soeh a adbeme of dassification, and mieh a stai^neirt of 
tiie laws rdati]^ to the several wems of eloanenoe indaded in that 
sdb^ne, as may osefaliy, we thinJk, be anpliea in the perusal of par- 
Ikanentarf ddwtes. Iji a critical age like obx own, it is scarcdy 
safe to trost to imprmi^ii^ pxinoiples <^ adjudication ; still less to 
aa extempore entraaee mto me lii^ of ccmtroTersy. It is advisable 
to have tiie ruling laws of thought firmly fixed in onr nnnds, and 
]^^t to endeavour always to folMW them m the practical efforts we 
mAke. To aid in this intellectaal preparedness has been our highest 
aim in the foregoing observations, and we trust that the resoKs of 
our efforts wiU iiarmomM with the utility of oar intention, and the 
goodaesa of our motire. 

It may be right to state here that the principles advanced aie 
I3ie long-siMea convictions of the asthcnr. The central germ of 
tiuee articles on modem eloquence may be found in the twenty- 
four^ paper on ''Shetorie," issued in the BriHsk Oontraversiahti 
in December, 1653, and in a slightly enlarged form in the " Elememts 
of Ehetofie," chap, xxv.. Eloquence, ]9ubluhed in 1854. The author, 
has not considered hemndf justified in repeating the definitions, or 
describing ike diaraeteristics, of the several portions of an (nratkm, 
as th^ have been already fully enough explained in the psges 
abeady referred to, and to these he begs to r^all attention. 

Though we have endeavoured to ** purge our eyes wiih. euphraaie 
and rue " from an egotistb a^ierence to «ready advanced opinions, 
we hare been unMle to find any idea then mooted regardymg 
eloquence, its {dace, power, method, and means, to retract or mod^. 
We are herein only expanding into explicit utterance ideas whidi 
implicitiy contained ^e teadungs now laid before the reader. Our 
thOTghts are, therefore, not only consistent butpeiaistent, and, as we 
believe, correct, i^hough they difier somewhat from those of 
previous rhetoricians, yfe need only refer here to one fallacy 
which is common amongst many, that is, that artistic speech can 
rarely be honest iqpeech. To tnis we reply, art can <mly culture, 
not enange nature ; and it is as certain that culture can improve the 
natural eloquence of man, as ihat it can enhance his mamuactnring 
skill ; and that, in fact, the " art itself is Nature," for only in its 
artistic forms can it be said (^eloquence, that — 

'' It tpceads the beaateoiu images abrotd, 
Which else lie forled and doaded in the 8001." 
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AB.E THE PBEVALENT FOEMS OP WOESHIP IS 

BEITAIN EFFECTIVE P 

APPIBMATITE ABTICLS.— I. 

** Trne ftdoratioD, — ^what a voioe is thine I 
Fer prsjer is man'b oomipoteiice behyir,— 
A Bool's oompMdaBslnp with CHurist sad Gsd^^ 
wilii eternity begnal " 



" Fbr ^Ifibiag ftrms «f wondup, let zesloos bigots fight: 
Be can't be in the wnog, whose heart is in Uie right** 

^ Thib question is nmdi more limited in its raaiga than at first 
^it it a^gpeared to ns. Our first idea was, that it included all that 
omipies me attention of Hie worshifmer while in the house of God ; 
but such a general sense is not included in the form the question 
assumes at the head of this paper. The religious serrices of 
Ghnstians in Britain are not the subject-matter of debate, but that 
portion of the service which is strictly called worship, the diief 
d^nents of which are prayer and praise,—- adoration. 

The religious serrices or Christians in Britain partake so much of 
the instrudiTe and doctrinal, that we are too apt to confound those 
poQ^y whibh are exdasiyely of an educational character, with Hie 
adoratiye parts of the service, and call them all the worslup of Gk>d 
witliout distinction. While the former is l^e building up of l^e 
ohritftian charact^ the latter is the grateful outpouring of the 
ciuistian heart. Ttie one shows the ^ristian life syntheticdlj ; 
Ite other analy tieaHy. This is the expression of christian affection ; 
iiiat is the birth, the acquisition, and the growth of life and 
strength. 

yfe are excluded firom any consideration of worship in general, 
and, l^efore, cannot refer to the universal prevalence of a devo* 
tional feeling in the human heart, from the time — 

** When ^Swn, her rosy steps in the eastom clime, 
Advancing, sawed the earth with (Mcnt peail, 
Jysd Adam, witii fur Ere . . . 
. • . from nndttr shady, arbereas reef 
Lowlj bow'd, adoimg, and began 
Their osons, each morning dolj paid 
la varions style,'* 

until the present hour, when nqrnads of hearts, with holy ecstasy. 
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surroond the merqy-seat in humble gratitude and lore. No time, 
no place has been without its Ebenezer, marking the gratitude and 
joy of the heaven-bound pilgrim. The contemplaSion of sueh 
ihLee might male us .igh-l^ 

** For the hoar when this material 
Shall have Tanished as a cload; 
When amid the wide ethereal" 

the unburdened soul shall bask in the eternal presence of the 
Triune Deity, and— 

** Sit and sisg itself away 
In oever-endiDg bliss:** 

but they can never assist in forming our judgment, nor deciding 
the question we have to debate concerning the most effective form 
of worship, nor point out to us which form, if any, is effective, as 
a dopt ed by the British churches. 

We are pleased to teel that this is a question in which no party 
strife can have part, because none can presume to have an opinion 
upon this subject who have not a Saviour's love shed abroad in 
their hearts ; therefore it is a question which excites to a fraternal, ^ 
emulation in christian love ; for we are all brethren, and joint 
heirs with Christ of eternal life — where and when worship will be 
perfected, infinitely and eternally. 

The Church of England, as by law established, is, by, its legal 
position, first presented to us for examination. Its worship consists 
of son^s of praise and solemn prayers. In its anthems, the hearts of 
worshippers are led to the throne of grace and glory, with ikte best 
words, tnoughts, and feelings ; and in its hymns andspirituid songs, 
although many may be old and quaint in their phraseology, yet 
they are venerable and valuable on account of their (][uaint old' sim- 
plicity, — ^in many instances widening their adaptabihty to religious 
use by their antiquity ; which, by rendering them of unfrequent use 
in every-day life, causes a peculiar sanctity to attach to them from 
their peculiar use. There may be, in the estimation of some good 
men, too much of the expository spirit ; while others may think 
there is more doctrinal matter of an abstruse character in the 
prayers of the Church than need be; but who can, with a de- 
votional frame of mind, sing the praises of God, join in the responses 
and prayers of the Church service, ' without feeling his devotion 
intensified, his faith increased and strengthened, his penitence 
made more deep and sincere, his soul's sanotification promoted, the 
prospect of heaven brightened, and the bonds of earth loosened P 

The Church of Eome in its services gives greater prominence to 
ritualism, which teaches do^as by acts, and leads to worship; but 
the direct teaching, so prominent in all Protestant religious services, 
is subordinated to the ritual and sacrificial elements of the Bonush 
church. Bitual worship, so far as it is ritual, is dppos^ to spiritual 
worship, and is, consequently, less effective. Kites affect the 
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senses; true worsb^ is^ia met ef ^titae^sotd. This operates from 
within ; that is active only from ifithont. This is intrinsic ; that 
is extrinsio. To an edneatod mind and heart, therefore, the Bomish 
form of worship is less effective than that of the Church of En^i^and ; 
while to the ignorant, the nnooltivated, and the rude, the sensuous, 
material forms of the Papal service are more effective than any 
other, if we except cmly the Primitive Methodist form of worship, 
of whach, however, we shall, had eeeasian'to speak in the sequel. 

While the £oman Oathohc worship is duraty made up of aotfmas, 
it is pre-^fflninentiy a system of prayer and praise. It has-iSl tike 
constituents of adosation to make it efieetive ; but, being overloaded 
with ritual, dogma, and-iaorifioe, iteaanot be so effective perma- 
nently, because it is opposed to the spirit and integrity of the 
CSiristian religion. It may affect for a tone, while the influettoe of 
the sensuous elements are fdt, but it cannot be so permanent as the 
more xational and truthfbl fbims of wonship sbarea in by the whele 
l)o4y of Protestant Christians. TiuB is the worm at the core of the 
system,— it puts on a relicicm from without ; whereas true religion, 
which includes true w^unmip, is a growth from within. It is the 
still small voice prompting to good and holy thoughts, feelings, and 
tactions. 

The ef^tiveness of the Boman Cat&olio worship in Britain 
arises from its meeting the pecoiiar mental and moral condition of 
the lowest stages of intelleotual and moral being, surrounded by 
the Gonstsnt, active influences of purer and more elevated forms of 
worship. It is effeetive, but its eff»otivenes6 arises from the low 
mental and moral capacity of great maiscMi of the peculation, who 
are infliAnced by the sensuous in its worship, and by the decency 
of thought and feeling, induced by the surrounding associations in 
great majorities of cultivated minds and hearts, connected with 
nuHre spiritual forms of worsiiip and orders of faith. 

While we accord efieotiveness in their sespective degrees to the 
Papal and. Anglican worships, we are inclined to assign the fpreatest 
degree of effectiveness to the free ehur<^es of Britun, — the Pres- 
b3rterian, the Independent, the Baptist, the Wesleyan Methodist^ 
and the Primitive Methodist, with other minor sects of congre- 
gational or synodical tendencies. The type of worship common to 
all these sects is that of free prayer and voluntary praise, suited to 
the changing wants and ever-varving necessities of the human 
heart and life. This must be, of necessity, the most effective, 
because it provides for the overburdened soul to pour out its wants 
and necessities to an ever-hearing and always-answering God. 
^t seeks no fitness frtnn the worshipper, either in words or act8» 

ut— 

" All the fitness it reqnireth 
Is to feel the need of Him" 

died on Calvary a ransom for the sinner's guilt. It recognkes 
1863. C 
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'* The upward tmidiig of an eye. 
The heavii^g of a sigh, 
When noDO but God is nigh." 
Or— 

'* The motion of a hidden fire, 
Which trembles in the breast." 

It calls that praise wluch flows from the grateful heart ia tears of 
affection, in acts of thankM gratitude, in hymns of praise, and in 
deeds of love ; free worship caSs upon the soul to commune with its 
God and Friend with all the freedom and affection which resuHs 
from filial love, with all the meek humility pardoned guilt and 
punishment removed can alone confer; with aU the reverential joy 
grace possessed, righteousness imputed, and glory in reversion, can 
communicate to the enlightened soul of the sinner. In a word, free 
worship is the unrestricted communion of the soul of man with the 
omnipotent God ; it is the putting off of the shoes of sense, the 
treadmg on holy ground, the full realization of that mystical burn- 
ing bush in which the All-Father veils Himself from mortal eyes ; 
it 18 a present participation of the joys of heaven. 

Thus we see 'that Papal, Protestant, and the Free churches oC 
Britain offer effective prayer and praise suited to the wants an# 
capacities of their worshippers; collateral evidence of which is 
shown in the blessing which the Almighty Grod has conferred upon 
those churches, by the increase in numbers respectively, their acnre 
piety and benevolence — a condition altogether unparalleled in any 
other part of the world. Our argument is, the separate forms of 
worship are shown to be effective, therefore the sum of its parts 
must be effective also ; the whole, being made up of the sum of its 
parts, 'partakes of all the properties and quahties of which the 
separate parts consist. To show this was our duty. 

Keader, if thou dost wish to know the most effective of all forms 
of worship, earnestly strive thyself to feel the preciousness of 
a Saviour's dying love to thyselr as a perishing sinner ; then thou 
wilt have accomplished thy desire, and have found true happiness in 
the true Church, by whatever name it may be called. 

Adam Bei>e. 

NEGATIVE AETICtE. — I. 

We assume that by forms of worship we are to understand the 
modes in which worship is now conducted. Worship, we also 
assume, includes devotion and instruction. The question for 
discussion will, then, stand thus, — Do the modes in which devo- 
tional exercises are conducted, and in which instruction is imparted, 
in British places of worship, answer all, or defeat any, of the ends 
proposed by worship P We reply in the negative, and base our 
opinion in general on the demand in conforming churches for a 
revision of the liturgy, for curtailing the long service, for liberty to 
omit certain portions of it, and to substitute spontaneous effusions ; 
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and on i^e growing desire inn<mooiiforming churches for a modified 
and reyised combination of liturgical and extempore prayer. 

We shall assume that scriptural views of Christian places of 
worship, and the reverence due to them as sanctuaries, enter deeply 
into the question of the efficiency of the forms in use. The disposi- 
tion and general demeanour should bt the subject of frequent and 
habitual r^ection. The Israelite entered the teniple to " appear 
before God," and Christians should assemble in the sanctuary to 
realize the promised presence of their Eedeemer. Into the various 
acts Tfdiich constitute Divine service, the recollection of this solemn 
and delightful fact has to be carried by every worshipper, — " God is 
greatly to be feared in the assembly of the saints, and to be had in 
reverence of all them that are about Him." " I will be sanctified 
in all them that come nigh unto Me." " Be ye clean, that bear the 
vessels of the Lord." It is here that we meet with the greatest 
defects — defects which vitiate every form designed to embody and 
express due reverence to God. 

Adoration, confession, thanksgiving, supplication, and instruction, 
are distinct but inseparable elements of Christian worship. Ilie 
right apportionment of time to each of these acts of homage is one 
particular requiring consideration. The degree in which they 
shoTdd respectively occupy the thoughts and enga^^e the affections 
is of the highest moment. The manner which is suited to each 
exercise cannot be neglected without marring that "beauty of 
holiness" which should characterize oyx services. The forms of 
neither church nor chapel allow of a due adjustment of these parts 
of worship. 

The devotional and the didactic are the two branches -to which 
separate attention is required. Prayer and praise come under the 
former head ; reading, exposition, and preaching come under the 
latter division. We shall in this article confine ourselves to the 
devotional element, and, show how the prevalent forms of worship 
fail in effectiveness. 

Prayer consists of adoration, confession, thanksgiving, and 
supphcation. To promote prayer is undoubtedly the design of the 
didactic element ; since the necessity of iiistruetion would cease, 
were the worshipper sufficiently informed and rightly disposed. 
The glimpses we have of heavenly worship disclose the altar, the 
censer, the throne, the footstool, and the harp; but Bibles and pulpits 
have no place in the heavenly symbols of the Apocalypse. In 
Anglican churches it is too much assumed that men pe devout, and 
in JJissenting churches that men need mostly to be indoctrinated. 

It is the custom of many, if not of most, of the places of worship 
to begin with prayer. It is true that in Episcopalian places a 
.' 'brief and solemn address precedes prayer ; but this is simply an 
exhortation to enter upon worship in a becoming spirit, rather than 
like first act of the worship itself. In other communionspraise opens 
fee service, either on all occasions or one of them. This order is 
oountenanced by the Psalmist : — *' O come, let us sing unto the Lord : 
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let UB make a joyfid noise' to the to^ of our salvation. 'Lei qb «ooie 
before His presence with thanksgiring." Hien foUoviv 1^ exfaorti- 
tion to '* worship and bow down, tokneel before the Lord our oudcer." 
There appears, however, to be no such eonunitting «is to aay par- 
iicnlar order as to the precedence of prayer to prtase, «r <^fmm 
to prayer. 

Prayer is the most aolemn act of which man is* e8psl)le. ^ it he 
ap|>roaches God and inTokes His presence. The almighty asd 
l£rice holy Qod draws near to His creatures without destroying tibe 
infinite distance whidi exists between the aelf^existentaaaihe^ 
pendent being. The gulf remains bridged over by gnuee mi 
condescension in God, but is instantly wiMned by presnoiptionB&d 
irreverence in man. 

Prayer is an address which God deigns to hear. Badesess in 
relation to equals is insolence to superiors, is impiety to ^Qod, In 
praying we commune with God. Jhe grace which perm^ it 
IS wonderful. Nature shrinks from it:-^" D^art from me; ^ I 
am a sinf^il man, O Lord." The Spirit* of adoplaon gives -boldness 
to enter into tliis " fellowship wilii the Eather,*' witiK>at dispoisiiig 
with filial awo and godly fear. 

Absolute dependence is the necessary condition df all save One, 
in whom all others live, and move, and have their being. 'Monl 
dependence is the sense and recognition of that absolute dependeaoe, 
and characterizes the sptiritual worshipper. Prayer is U&e aV9iral 
of need, and an expression of conftdence in Divine aU-suffimenej 
and willingness to grant *' exceeding abundantjv above all Hbsi we I 
can ask or think." To abase self and to exalt God is to realize what , 
man, and to appreciate what God, is. But Christian prayer is more 
then this. To natural dependence is added a sense of a^netit. Oon-I 
trition mingles with humility. Conscious of impuritv, t^ supphsnt j 
stands in awe of Divine holiness. From Beneficence ne-veeks meroy. 
As a creature he prays; as a sinner he prays for " Chriat-s «ake.' 
Indigence and guilt unite to supplicate " Goodness and MercyC" 

In some places prayer is turned into informaticm. Man]^ 
address of this sort is delivered at heaven^s gate in our CongregatiiQ 
churches. The Father* addressed does not seem to "know 
things we have need of before we ask Him." " No one is heard fd 
much speaking," is a text erased practically from the Bibles of Coi 
gregational pulpits. If we enter a Methodist chapel, we het 
prayer based upon persuasion. God does not yield, for who can 4 
infiuence the Almighty P Man should importiUne, but not undr 
the blasphemous idea of wearying God. xhe widowed mo^er ii 

fortuned Christ, but did our Lord relieve her to relieve himsel 
n describing the character of the unjust judge, did Christ poi 
the features of our Father in heaven ? " Before ikey call, I 
answer ; and while they are yet speaking, I will hear; islangw 
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impcHrtaning. "Effectual prayer^' is "ferrent prayer;*' because 
ferroBT in ns ia a. receptive conditioiu The effect is upcm Us, not 
npmt God. We im{dore the Almighty on the ground that a good 
unadfied is notappi^eciated. Grod complies, because, in praying, we 
comply with conditions wisely and giaciously in^osed. It is not 
Groa who yidds ; He answers, because we have yielded. We have 
been aa grieved to hear God informed by men " who know not 
what to pray for as they ought," as we have been shocked to 
see oiheara act as if heaven would be stormed by Methodism in 
pivy^r. If we turn into a Church, we have to pray on the taeit 
assumption that men need no Spirit ''helping our mfirmities ;" for 
^orma devised, or rather revised, three centuries ago offer all the 
a«d0taa«e we oug^ to need. "Lord«. teach us to pray," with 
a ibrmida^ beibre us, is a mockery. Then we cannot " ask, and 
Tecewemoi" since, with & divinely inspired Liturgy before us, 
who eaoF " aekamiss^"? 

OthiMf elements enter into soci<d pra^rer. With community of 
interests sympathy is awakened. We reciprocate good ; we borrow 
iniueooea one of another. We impress and are affed;ed uneen- 
sciously, but not mysteriously. Each one in a coi^egaiion is an; 
esampie and a lesson ; the one is given, the other is learned in 
social woanhip. Hence^ to ** neglect the assembling of ourselves 
togbthix" ia to inflict and to suffer a loss. But mis is not all. 
S<3ifcary worship is adoration ; but to ** glorify- God," somethiik^ 
XBore is- required.' The many can alone worship "widt one heart, 
and with one mouth." Worship, to be homage mast be seen^ 
thougb not shown. To pray to be seen of men hsA its miserable 
reward ; but our light must shine to be of usci. 

Bn/dk w« conceive to be the ideal of prayer, understood and felt 
by those who " exercise . themselves unto godliness." When .true 
to its design, it is the soul of piety, and the life of the churclu But 
of those who assemble themselves together, how many meet to 
pray? The church of. old had a "house of jarayer," but for 
cmturiea it. was without, public places of religious instruction. 
The forms in vogue now. well nigh dispense with the house of 
pn^er, imd, have converted sanckuuriea. into schools of popular 
divimty. Hencer our services lack devotion^ and, undevotional in^ 
8truet£n lacks power. When formality has not absolutely taken 
the place of sincerity, prayer is feeble, and not fervent. Enter ;ul. 
Bniscopal diapel, and you hear prayers, which are rather read Hxbjl 
omored« Enter a Dissenting chapel, and you And people are enduxr 
ing " the long praver." The mkister penbrms the service, and.th^ 
eoi^regationget through it . An Episcopalian gathers a fashionable 
(m&nea, literaUy and truly. He is a |pood reader, the congregation 
UBs £^>od judges. A Diss^itingj^ninister gathers a congregation 
n^ GMneto hear, rather than to pray. He has a good voice, is.& 
goodpceacher, and the people are good critics. 

If toe prevalence of such a spirit in church and chapel ia to end, 
the,wh<^.4|ue8tion of the fonns of worship should be solemnly aiad 
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earnestly discussed. Neither a liturgical service, nor extempoij- 
neous effusions, have proved effective. Both forms of worsh^ 
shonld be dispassionately reviewed. Partisanship and prejudice 
should be discarded. Earnest minds on both feides have their pre- 
ferences ; but how much these prrferences are owing to habit, and 
training, and sectarian antagonism, ought to be freely and fearlessly 
discussed. To extol the Anglican liturgy as inspired, and to 
contemn it as a Popish relic, is equally insensate. Oral and written 
prayer are both numan. If forms are fixed, extemporaneous 
efiusions are stereotyped. If the formulae become threadbare \ij 
inflexible reiteration, tne so-called extempore phrases are hackneyed 
and meaningless through repetition. Set phrases, misquotationfl of 
Scripture, sometimes quaint, at other times ludicrous, misappli- 
cations of sacred texts, are handed down from generation to ^me- 
ration. Men wanting in words enter " holy orders," where Bttu||ie8 
supiply natural deficiencies ; men wanting in ideas and feeling! aie 
ordained to serve, where declamatory power is allowed to atone for 
the absence of the gift of public prayer. 

The chief fault of the Anglican liturffy is it^ exclusiveness and 
inflexibility. This is not the defect of tne liturgy as such, but be- 
cause the fiubric insists upon inflexibility. . To make it a canonical 
offence to drop or alter a word, or to vary the forms accor^g to 
circumstances and a limited discretionary power, is the great mistake. 
Liberty to pray, and freedom to resort to formulae, should go hand 
in hand. If llpiscopalians had not to defend thePrayer-book, their 
fondness for it would lose all its superstition. Had the Church not 
made a liturgical service compulsory, dissenting opposition would 
never have acquired its rancour. The Jews had a liturgy, to which, 
there is reason to suppose, our Lord conformed. But Christ 
restricted neither himself nor his disciples to its use. Many abuses 
were exposed, but, among tliese, forms were not enumerated by our 
Lord. The length, of prayer was objected to ; not because it was 
long, but because lengthened for a "pretence." Solomon's long 
prayer was not condemned by Him who alone, of all we read of in 
Old and New Testament, spent whole nights in prayer. Hypocrisy 
was exposed with withering censures, ostentation was denounced; 
but a formula was composed by Christ, is abused by Episcopalians 
by absurd repetitions, and neglected by Dissenters. In the syn- 
agogue the Jews used a liturgy, in the temple the Jews prayed as 
the neart prompted. Solomon's prayer was spontaneous. Mannah 
prayed ; the publican ejaculated ; the apostles and Stephen contrived 
to pray as the Spirit helped their infirmities. The more liberal and 
devout advocates of liturgies confess that forms alone are not flexible 
enough to meet varying exigencies ; and the more candid adherents 
of exJtemporaneous effusions admit, that in the variations of temper 
and feeling, a resort to forms, composed under more favourable and 
soul-inspiring circumstances, would avoid deadening the conscience. 
Quenching the spirit of prayer is the lamentable result of inflexi- 
bility in either form of worship. It is exclusiveness from which 
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iojoriotLS consequences flow. It i/to a judicious combination of 
fmns and extemporaneous prayer that both parties must look to 
give efficiency to public worsnip. 

There is a manifest liability to irreverence in both, which is 
inherent in neither of the systems. Carelessness, levity, and a 
perftmctory manner of conducting the service, shock Dissenters 
who stray into a Church. Coarse Suniliarity and irreverence shock 
Ae Churchman who finds his way into a chapel. These viccit require 
purging out of both pulpit and desk. " Wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord, and bow myself before the high God P " is a ques- 
tion which should precede the attempt to conduct the devotional 
exercises 'of a congregation. Manner — that of lowliness, diffidence, 
consciousness, of many and grievous infirmities ; the tone of voice — 
subdued and reverential ; the frame of mind — penitential and fer- 
vea^ are features in the ministrations of the sanctuary, which cannot 
be ffisregarded without serious results. 

Attitude in prayer is another element in effective worship. 
Posture, regarded in itself, is nothing. But as there is a tone and 
accent peculiar to the suppliant frame of mind, so there is an attitude 
natural to acts of devoton. In chapels it is not cultivated, in 
churches it is affected, and too often disgusts. 

Under the Old Testament dispensation no particular rule seems 
to have been invariabty observed. David " went in and out before 
the Lord." Hannah, Solomon, Jehoshaphat, all Judah, the publican, 
stood in the act of supplication. The Pharisees "loved to pray 
standing in the streets ' — an attitude not regarded unbecoming in 
prayer, or else the punctilious hypocrite would not have " loved it." 
Solomon, " having made an end of praying," rose from his knees, 
and spread his hands to heaven. David kneeled ; our Lord at Geth- 
semane kneeled down to pray. Stephen breathed his departing 
spirit, and fell asleep while on his knees. The apostle Peter, and 
Paul and companions on the sea-shore, knelt in prayer. Com- 
parison of these instances with one another shows that convenience 
and natural instinct influenced the posture of devotion. To kneel 
in the streets, or in the courts of the temple, when all Judah were 
assembled, was inconvenient or impracticable. Bat whenever the 
sold was poured out in prayer, nature, if circumstances permitted, 
threw the worshipper on his knees. 

While variety of attitude was plainly allowed with varying 
circumstances, the rule was as plainly to kneel. " O come, let us 
worship and bow down : let us kneel before the Lord our maker." 
But it should be carefully noted, that variety was not associated 
with confusion. When kneeling was practicable, all knelt together ; 
when standing was unavoidable, all stood together. Diversity 
existed, because forms are of secondary importance ; and uniformity 
was Observed, because harmony and propriety are necessary to 
social worship. But glance at our congregations — conforming and 
nonconforming, and we observe the most discreditable want of uni- 
fonnity. One is kneelmg, anolher stoops ; one is sitting, another 
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gfoading. Qae has hit fkoe in^Qiif« and moihar in thait direetten. 
Q&e has hit eye <m his book, another <m ttut mkoaler^who offioiailea 
for him, a third on the clock, which SKyrea slow, thons^ ibib reedbr 
xaay be walloping through the forms^ It is trne tim the forM^or 
size oi me pevr maj render one poatnre expedient, another^dis* 
tveetin^ or impractieable. Still tlwse drawlweiDfr affect aoafta one 
ppatnre only. Mid do not distorb the basis of onr general objcetMm 
UhymBemilj diversity^ confiision, and irre^nmraocev UnilonrntjiK 
attitude, with exceptions in faTOur of the aged^ iAke feeM^ the 
afflicted, is indispensable to rererenAial woiMpi 

It is a mistake to sn^ose that tiie freedom and spidtoaliirf of ^ 
Christian dispensation eneoniaM or admits ind^erenoe to afttitode 
in prayer, or xmiformity in oerirtional observanceSb ''Jndg» in 
yoarselye^" said the apostie, '* is it 0(nMly that a womanrpray nmta 
Gk>d tmeoTeredP" If dinreeard of pviaiiiye notions- of elt!|«site 
was censured by the apostle^ aa appeal to their idsas o# mifti ■! 
proprie^, it is not to him i£at we must loc^ for a sanction, to 
unseemly irregularities and irroFerent. manners in Chnstiaa. sane* 
tuaries^ To lul guilty of such praotieesy.the iq>eide, w^?e he among 
us, would assuredly say, " If any man seem to be eontentiou8»" my 
answer is, ** We hare no suck custom ;" but, alas l he could nob in 
these days: add the rraoark, " N^her the diundiea of Grod." 

This review of a part of the devotional exemiaM-of the sanctuary 
showa that some of the prevalent forma of public won^p in Britain 
are -9io# efleetive. In the next article we psepose to test the mtesis 
in vogue of praise and instruetioii. M. JEL 
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THE PRESENT DAY? 

THE PTTLPIT.— r; 

The pulpit is at present what it haa^ ever beanT-iiaeQjpne of the 
matest power, and an important coimtituent of the welUbekiff of 
the British nation. From the earliest possible historic periM.it 
possessed, the same influence as it now holds, and. not onca Ims it 
suffered any deterioration. This, psobably, is more than any one 
of the featurea of the present generalaoncafuboast. Howerer pre- 
eminent and exalted they may be, the^ must yield to it in point of 
axutiquity and origin, and reverence it u>rits own pecxdiar.q)ecia]ities 
••-those with which ihe Divine Being has endowed it. 

We set the pulpit, then, at the h^^L of all. its competitors. 
CBfted by a certain inspiration, as it, is, and coupled wH^. a strange 
impressiveness in so close & connection with our ^aemity, it w<Mud 
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be^ diffleuli ta see whf it. cbea. not hold, a decided siq^Biiof/r-Hk 
supremacy, we trust, it may invariablj possess. 

JSut HJM xfdpit ma^ be Tiewed lit a. muoh wider and more oom- 
prebensrva nufmier than, in. a afcriotlj ecelesiaatioal sense. It may 
be takenito maan. the rostrum^ andindiide apirakiDg generally, and 
it has also a signifieation which has coma to ua from the ancient 
"RoTnan^ namely, the atag^ In thia latt^ import.we dull not yiew 
it, aa waoenai^ it. aomewdiat far-fetohed, bnt merely in tha two 
formeE. 

At a time when theprasawaft ualoiown, tha pnlpit breathed forth 
ita potent sgella,. and awed^ha minda of. kings wim the e^^enoy of 
its sway, and^to a certain degree fulfilled. tha place the former now 
holds. All oontroversies were settled by it; it was arbitrator 
between all parties^ both high and low ; and whatever was ita 
decision, all men #ere content^ to abide by it, and to regard its 
ittbiassed judgment and heali^ify: mothres as powerftd arguments 
for submission to its decisions. 

Such was the case in what we term the '* darker ages of mankind.*^ 
What our fathers worshipped, surely we majr reapect. We are not 
grown so proud with theblessings of the nineteenth century, but 
uiat we may honour the pulpit, and give it due consideration. The 
press has, to a certain extent,, usurped the rights of the pulpit, and 
who is iustified in upholding the povi^r of & usurps? P 

To tnoroughly imderstand the difference in the power of the 
psesai and tibatof the pulpit in thejaesent day,, it la essential to 
take oertain. point8> andi draw a ocmipaiison between ihem^ We 
take^ li^, Doeaithe pnlpit attraat a lander conocmne of pec^b ^kmm 
thar preaftP 2ndv Are the oqpiniaBS- of the: press of greater wm^^. 
thaiL Closer <}£: the pnlpit Pr 2^ Are tha eneota of the press more 
sanitary^ thait ihosc: of the pnlpit P 

1st.. DcMvtke pieipiii ai6imet a. larfftarconeoursa t^fecpie than ih^ 
prem-S ISia masa of paoi]^ the pmpit atoaetetis mfmitdy more' 
ilka& the press. . Thepma^eriit^. of men, of oemrse^ deem it a povtuac 
of ^irrocit^ to'gotoidivroht aBd'^oonaeqtteBtly-to hear the aamim.. 
Infiiet^itiarather to be regretted: that» among^the gcaierali^of 
peraaitfi the sennon is taken rather too nnmh.^ i^ioe of,, and- &ej; 
alif^t tka o^ier portion of the servioa tluvagh their impatienoe^tD 
beacwhet tha nnniater " haa to say for hiimralf^" "Stm this ia' a 
&ot tDcr> well .known ibr ei^Mx^tha; greateat sceptic to dispmte^ and if 
this lam graatod, .it< would ibllow^ matt thoae who are so anxious^ ta 
heajr the sermaarfiiv^Miv semeiway profit by it;, and whilst in sodi 
a aMohof mniid Idtey eoi^not faH to stndyi its ^woepts'; and, tharo- 
hs»i itfriafilMnoa wi&thMa wiOitkL be -ezQeedinffly great. Agaioi to^ 
taktt anothecraii^aifioatlan.of the word. Would any peraom.profer 
tarelUiwaevend miles tt%lieas an. eloquent; speaker, or to. read.aa 
moiAk. OS the' pnodaationst of tha pseaa P The subject spaEAkat for 
itself He wenld-rttlihfflE^.by a i^at deal, hear the speaker. I^iis 
fittfeis^ undeniable, aa it ia proved hr tii» Houaes of PadHaaunt 
bdngc dsnad^' crc^ed eyery nigbt cbidng their aesaion» it bemg 
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▼ery little diiOference whether any person of great notoriety is going 
to speak or otherwise. 

There are several obstacles in the way ere the press can attain 
this influence. There are hundreds of people in England who 
cannot read, and perhaps thousands who do not care for politics, or 
any of the wdl-written articles the press may bring forward, and 
yet these men ixrofess great interest ia an eloquent speech or 
sermon. This is impossible to be accounted for, ezcej^t that every 
man's inclinations lead him to prefer oratory, which is, no doubt, 
true to a certain degree. If such be, however, the case (which it 
indeed appears to be), our argument is demonstrated clearly, that 
the pxdpit is more potent in the present day than the press. 

" There stands the messenger of trathl — there stands 
The legate of the skies I His theme Divine, 
His o£Sce sacred, his credentiab clear. 
B7 him the violated law speaks oat 
Ito thunders; and by him, in strains as sweet 
As angels nse, the Gospel whispers peace. 
He stablishes the strong, restores the weak, 
Beclaims the wanderer, binds the broken heart, 

and trains bj every rule 
Of holy discipline to glorious war 
The sacramental host of God's eleet.** 

2nd. Are the opinions of the press of greater weight than those qf 
the puhfit? It is unreasonable to suppose the opinions of the 
press should be of greater avail than those of the pulpit, and we 
should hope no one would be so irraticmal as to urge the contrary. 
They differ mainly in the following respects : — First, they differ in 
the mode in which they are uttered ; secondly, in the power either 
has to confirm the statements it severally makes; lastly, in the 
intellects of the members of the two bodies. The press asserts its 
opinions in a far more authoritative manner than the pulpit. It is 
conscious of the power it possesses over the minds of a certain class 
of people, and gives only one side of the question to be judged by 
its readers. The pulpit, on the contrary, is never, like the press, on 
difficult ground ; it shows plainly both sides of the question ; and, 
whilst it earnestly recommends the right path, affords to all an 
opportunity of forming their own views. The pxdpit effects its 
work by persuasion; the press does not. What power can the 
press produce equivalent to the Word of Grod P None. This point, 
then, IS easily disposed of. It is requisite for a man that he should 
speak really well, to possess an unexampled brillian^ of talent ; he 
requires a certain boldness, and a kmd of modincation of self- 
conceit, and, in fact, all the intellect with which it is possible for 
nature to endow him. For the press no ambition is required ; a 
certain amount of genius is, of course, indispensable, but there is no 
necessity for that strange quickness and promptitude, the chief 
charactmstics of the speaker. Addison, who was, perhaps, one of 
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the most acconiplislied of Englisli writers, was no speaker. Once, 
on rising in the House, he commenced, " Mr. Speaker, — I conceive," 
and he reiterated this three times ; upon which a witty member 
arose, and said " that Mr. Addison had conceived thrice, and brought 
forth nothing." This proves that a man may be a good writer 
without being a good speaker ; but it is generally the case that a 
good speaker is a good writer. Mr. Gladstone is a good writer. 
The late Sir G. C. Lewis was a good writer. Nearly all our best 
speakers are good writers. The examples are by far too many to 
require to be individualized. 

3rd. Are the effects of the press more sanitary/ than those of the 
pulpit ? To treat the heading fully would be to encroach too much 
on the columns of the British Controversialist, so we merely take 
a few of the most important arguments. The blessings the press 
chooses to diffuse must be paid for, according to their, worth ; the 
blessings of the pulpit are free donations. What is bought and 
sold may be of value, but it must not be valued so highly as that 
which is given away. The press, too, sometimes urges unwholesome 
arguments, and, in some cases, greatly tends to foment disturbances. 
The pulpit never does so, Whatever may be its failings, it is at 
least free from any stigma of this kind, and, we trust, will ever 
be so. 

From the various reasons we have brought forward, we hope 
many of our readers will be led to infer that the potency of tne 
pulpit in the present day far surpasses that of the press. We 
defend the pulpit against its calumniators, and we trust our efforts 
will not have been in vain. We can honestly express our own 
opinion in no words more fitted to convey them than in those of 
Cnristianity 's great poet, Cowper ; — 

'' The ptalpit, therefore (and I name it filled 
With solemn awe, that bids me well beware 
With what intent I toach that holj thiog), 
The pulpit, when the satirist has, at last, < 

Strntting and vapouring in an empty school, 
Spent all his force, and made no proselyte, — 
I say, the pnlpit, in the sober use 
Of its legitimate, peculiar powers, 
Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall stand. 
The most effectual and important guard, 
Support, and ornament of virtue*8 cause.*' 

H. Maewood. 

THB PBBS8.— I. 

Since this age is so singularly remarkable for its literature, both 
religious and secular, and so distinguished in its advancement ; and 
since this progress is universally ascribed to those great engines of 
education — the pulpit and the press — it becomes an inquiry of no 
ordinary importance to consider which exerts the greater power, 
and to whicn we are most indebted for what we believe to be 
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our uaprecedMited.greatnei8* ThisriA a- queftion, moreover, wfaieh 
cannot fail to excite oennderable cmiosiiy, and no little reflectioR^ 
in ^tkB minds of idl those wlio have erer tasted of thought that has 
passed through the: filtering spring of argument. And hero we 
may be allowed to express our hopes that this inmiiry will meet 
witn impartial disoussion on botk sides, restrained from all flights 
of rhetoric, and kept within the limits which reason assigns, and 
eB|)ecially iree from that blind zeal of partisanship which nips tmt^ 
in its yery bnd, and is the most effective cause of leading the minds 
of people astray. In taking up, at present, the press side of this 
debate, let it be understock that we are by no means slavishly 
attached to the opinions we may express or entertain ; but liiat we 
shsll be willing to ehange them as soon, as we perceive that thiey 
cannot be substantiated by just and logical arguments. 

There is but.little to remark about me proposition, or the t&rms 
in. which it is couched, in order to obtain a more definite idea of tho^ 
pointa to which we must limit, or to which we may expand, our. 
argument. We take it that neither the^ pulpit nor the press is to be 
treated, with^a special reference to its respective office ; for then ih/^ 
two would have no connection, and we should be traversing, paths 
that, like parallel lines, could, not possibly lead to the same goal; 
since the end of the one is the improvement of the moral nature, 
while that of the other is the cultivation of the intellect : bat that 
the^ are to be considered as far only as they have a generally bene> 
fidsl effbct on the mind ; as far only, in fact, as they possess the 
power of Tuaking us better citizens, and that, too, in its wide^ 
sense. History mfbrms us that no age has made such rapid pro* 
gross in ameliorating, the condition of man, and that in no age ha¥e 
such happy results been produced as the present ; uid sinoe this is 
attributed to the power of the press and the pulpit, is it surprising 
that we should be debating wiiich is i^ more potent? Is it 
not rather strange that we should have left so important a question 
so long undecided, and to be able to find advocates of both P We 
trust that by this excellent opportunity the subject will be tiioroughly 
investigated, and that it will afford us the means of forming a 
correct judgment. It is expected, and assumed in this paper, that 
all concerned in this debate will aU^w the press its full power, — ^that 
of improving and strengthening the minds of the peoole at large, 
and of influencing them for good, and oceaslonally, wnen abused, 
for harm ; and at the same time we tiunk they cannot but allow 
(with the exception of the pulpit, if our opponents wish for a while 
to afford room for the admission) that the press has assisted in 
a more material way than any other means in producing our present 
aaperionty over bygone ages and their inhabitants* With this 
acceded, we would carry our readers back to the dark times whieh 
had no press, no way of promulgating one's thoughts or discoveriei^ 
few and far between as these latter were, — ^no means of, as it 
were, spontaneous* comnmnieation with others ; to the timet wken 
ignorance and sin reigned paramount in the souls.of many ; and 
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tkoD, we would adc ^in<to talce « oomprehensiv^ Tiew of these 
times and of their 'peoj^Oj and mark il^ir deplorable condition, 
morallj and intelleetcBlllY ; ^then remind l^m that l^epnlpit was 
tlxen well known in the laoid, and that its oecapants had greater 
power OTer the minds of those they addressed than the clergymen 
of the present day possess. And what was the result? YFfaat 
progress oug^t we to ezpeetP What should haye been -^e ad- 
Yancement of these people, who enjoyed the full adrantagea of this 
giant of education P Ought not thepulpit to have worked pro^^es, 
and to hare heightened, at least, ihemornl condition of l&e people? 
Deesbistory record sueh wonders P Does history, in &et, make 
any mention of its beneficial effieetsP Bather, is it not:t»n8tantly 
speaking of the majority of tiie people as being lamentably illiterate, 
and^most utterly abandoned ; not knowing me commonest things, 
the ignorance of whidi, nowadays, k as surprtsing as the know- 
ledge of them was then, sunerstitKms almost b^ond belief, and 
bigoted to the most absurd faiths and customs ; imbued with 
no spirit of doubt or inquiry, so that their reasoning £ftculty grew 
sluggish, — even its presence seems doubtful in very many instances P 
And we ask our readers whether such a fog, such a darkness, could 
fNossibly exist in the souls of men, if tiie pulpit possessed any con- 
aideraue power — considerable when compared with that of the 
press— ^for improying our fiioulties, and for rendering us more 
eapable of discharging the duties we owe our Creator and our- 
sefyes ; in ^eict, for making us, as we said before, better citizens P 
But now, to show the immense difference between the results of the 
pulpit and of the press, we would cany our readers onwards a little, 
— to tiiat great epoch in* the reformation of the world, the inyention 
of printing ; and ask t^em again to draw a comparison between its 
effects and diose the press ha^ produced. Hiey are too well known 
to need repetition, or we might point to numy, — not the least, that 
splendid and almost miracmous result which the press was the 
chief instrument in bringing about: we allude to the Reformation. 
The ray of this lantern to man's soul penetrated the yery dungeon 
of Popery, and lighted the truth-seekers of the age to' unfetter tihe 
minds of its prisoners to that " glorious liberty" of the Gospel which 
we haye ever smee enjoyed. One crush of the press did as much 
work as the pens of a hundred copying monks did for a hundred 
years. Was it not the press that unlocked the mysteries of the 
laith to those true-hearted monks in the convent at Erfurth P Was 
it not a printed Bible, the parting gift of Staupitz, that enabled 
Luther to cry out, when an emissary of the Pope came into his 
neighbourhood selling indulgences, — ** Indulgences, permission to 
commit new sins, and absolution from old ones, on payment of 
money ! there is not a word of it in the Bible" P 

And a further circulation of the issues of the press added sup- 
porters to this reformer, and prepared the minds of the people for the 
reception of such changes as the Beformation introduced. This is 
but a single instance of me happy influence which the press exercises 
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on men's minds, and of the resnlts wliich it has prodnoed. And 
sorely if it possessed such extraordinary powers in its infancy, 
when it had come into contact with but a priyileged few, by what 
ratio are we to reckon its power in these days of its mtuibood, 
when it has blessed every house with all that (and much more than) 
roused monks in their cells, shook kings on their thrones, and 
metamorphosed a world of bigotry and darkness into one of liberty 
and unparalleled light P 

We could add many other illustrations of the advantages that 
have originated in the press, if it were necessary, but we presume 
its gre&t power is patent to all ; and, moreover, our opponents will 
be buzzing about our ears, asldng what all this, which happened 
centuries ago, has to do in an argument that relates wholly to the 
present time P We candidly confess, little ; but our motive was to 
draw the attention of our readers to the power of the press, and to 
the fact of its having been the unmistakable means of working 
almost miracles for us, both individually and for the world at large ; 
while the effects of the pulpit, to the best of our knowledge, are 
scanty, and such as will bear no comparison with those of the 
press ; — to find, in fact, two points of comparison, wherein each 
would be free from interlined influences. Hence we referred to a 
time when the pulpit was a single power, whose efforts were unim- 
peded and uncrossed; and though we could get no such period in 
the history of the press, we chose that in wmch pulpit and press 
were antagonists — not as now, friends. And now we come nearer 
to the question at issue, " Which is the more potent at the present 
day P " That both possess great power there is no doubt ; that, 
united, they produce the most glorious results is equally true, — tte 
education and expansion of our faculties to all that is noble and 
lovely in human nature : but we are inclined to award the pidm of 
effective influence to the press; for it possesses all the means of 
producing such results that the pulpit does (not to such an extent, 
we acknowledge), and much more. Now that much more includes 
precisely that which acts most powerfidly on men's minds. One of 
its advantages over the pulpit is this, — ^that it influences men, 
enlarges their understandmg, and renders them more fit and more 
inclined for social gatherings, at which thought is interchanged, 
effects are produced, characters are altered and improved, and 
their effect reacts on others, so that there cannot exist in the 
civilized part of the globe a single being who is not materially 
affected, either directly or indirectly, by the influence of the press. 
Besides, the special power of the pulpit is inherent in the press also. 
Is not our moral nature considerably improved by even the secular 
issues of the press ? Has not the reading of good authors a ten- 
dency to subdue our passions, and to enlarge our benevolence, — in 
short, to heighten all that is divine within usP Is not a good 
education an excellent criterion of, and almost, in fact, necessitates, 
a good character ? Few are so dull of observation as not to see 
that such is one of the happy results which the press produces. 
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But to go fxirther,-— is it not dtaij and hourly issuing w<ak» whose 
aim is wholly the improyement of our spiritual nature P We might 
. almost compare its power in this direction with tiiat of the pulpit ; 
and we think the balance would not be so great as to render tiie 
■ comparison ridiculous, even in the magniiying eyes of our oppo- 
nents. The pulpit certainly possesses a spedid power to a greater 
extent ; yet this, without the guiding influence of the press, has a 
somewhat diseased effect ; and such an effect, howeyer small, makes 
its yictims less social and less adapted for the discharge of those 
ordinary duties of life on which its main influence is dependent. 
Let it not be understood that we are speaking lightly of religion 
and its demands on us. Far be it from us to follow in the steps of 
those who think that a superiority of intellect is shown in ridictde 
of and doubts on this au-important theme and business of life. 
Our meaning, perhaps, is best conyeyed by allusion to the " Simo" 
at our uniyersities. These, and such men, are hindrances to the 

Sowers of the P^pit» and are deadly foes to the healthy spread of 
hristianity. The press has no such enemies to contend against, or 
to weaken the full deyelopment of its power. It sails magnifi- 
cently oyer the ocean of thought, casting behind it the ripme of 
pleasure and improyement, or the huge wayes of reason and con- 
yiction. 

We haye now rambled to the limit of our course, noticing fixe 
most conspicuous objects only of th^ journey, and leaying much for 
the mental eyes of more yigorous trayellers to remark. Sy-and-bye 
we may resume our wallet and staff, and make a mpre eyident 
adyance up the mazy hiU of this inquiry. Elpisticos. 



IXBtOX^. 



WAS THE CRIMEAN WAE JUSTIFIABLE IN ITS 
ORIGIN, AND SATISFACTORY IN ITS RESULTS ? 

AFFIBMATIVB ABTICLB. — I. 

Wb haye here at least two distinct questions to deal with, to each 
of wMch a separate answer may be given. Thus, some may believe 
the invasion of the Crimea to have been justifiable, but at the same 
time deny that the concessions obtained from Russia were sufficient 
for the satisfaction of Europe, or the honour of Great Britain. 
And since the inyasion of the Crimea is part and parcel of the 
Russian war, some may be found, with Mr. Kinglake, to assert 
that the commencement of the war with Russia was justifiable, but 



tiieinfMoaof ttfaaOtrimtft Wfl9ii»tf0'; «ad ^timt 'peoee sagM and 
^dbonld faaye Jbten lamde with BiaBtiA fveriou to ^su^ inTmnBH. 
We,>on tke^eootaury, belurfe'thttt ihe eommeiicaBiadt n^ contBn- 
•noe of the iBmrnm wsr, down toil606/jwas« mailer of nc ucB a lly , 
and 'l^arefore joetifiable; and Ihat theeomditiQiiB dbtebsed ifireni 
SuMia 'gare ample ■ a w w i ty -te ike integnty of that fer^whiclLwi» 
conmiaBead the war, and tfant, '^frafore^ toey vhoiild be deeaBud 
aaiia&u^tofy to the Bntith nation. 

Toproeeadto'th&proof. B^thereeef^BBadToleBof inteniatioBfll 
lawy the pacific rq^its of all nationaeaBBist of aeeni^, indapendmoe, 
equality, and property. Eadi nattonhas the absolate control of ^ 
aubfeota i^Biding within its own tenitums. -This is aiao'sdmitted. 
Tmncey, then, h«d by the law of natioiB^an ixdiBpntal^ 'right to'lhe 
iOTeragaipf of all natoral subjects of her empire, iro ^maftter ^hat 
^eirireligions ereed. It is to this perat that tiie real <n%in of tie 
warmast be traced. Leaying, then;tfae ** erewd ofmotynjraurelliEe 
for aiuy at the ammy gates of a dmreh'in ^Faleatiaer franoe h«£ 
as early as 1860, endeayonred to obtain for the Latin Ohordi ib 
Balastine the best conditions she oonld, and ndso Ho enforee the 
elains eoneeded l^ former treaties. 

In May, 1650, Foad Effendi, an emmny 'df ihe Snltan, ixdd 
Colonel Kose that the claims of France were just, and they were 
ipiymted aocordin^y. In 1'8S2, Bnssia, ^iroiffih M. de'Oaeroff, 
informed JBVanee, by M. de La;falette, tiiat die (fiossia) afamned -tin 
protection and control of those subjeets of the 'Baltui <who were 
members of the orthodox or Greek Ohnrch. M. de Layalette 
replied, that -France had made no sudi pretensimis on behalf of ihe 
Latin Christians. They were done by right of treaty, while Bussia 
had no treaty to urge in her claim oyer the Greek Christians, except 
that of Xamardji, which gaye her no such powers as those claimed. 
France, on the 15th January, 1853, sent off a yery conciliatory 
despatch to St. Petersburg ; bat at the same date the mission of 
Prince Menschikoff was determined on, whilst an army of 144,000 
men were ordered to be in readiness for a descent upon Turkey. 
France now inyited England to Join with her in negotiations with 
the Czar, for the integrity of the Turkish empure. England 
ac(][uiesoed, and proposed that the o^er Powers fdiould also 
umte in the same endeayour. Tiiis was done, but without «yail. 
Nicholas was obstinate, headstrong, and determined. The task 
of obtaining allies in C^itral Europe was difficult, as Nicholas was 
bringing all his energies to bear on the sam6 quarter. 

Various meetings and conferences took place during 1853. On 
the 1st March, Menschikoff entered Constantinoi^, and on tiie 
6th May presented his ultimatum, leaying that city <m the 22nd. 
On the 3rd July the Eussians crossed the Pruth, for ihe inyasion of 
tke Principalities. On the 19^ August the French pressed tli^ 
English to enter the Dardanelles. The British Goyemment refused 
to make any final decision till the answer came from St. Petersburg. 
The Vienna note was promulgated; and as its real purport was 
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identical with the Czar's intentions, it was, as a matter of eoar^e, 
rejected. Siossia invaded the Principalities. The Vienna Confer- 
ence broVe up on the 20th, and the EngHsh fleet entered the 
Dardanelles on the 23rd. From the moment the Kussian army 
entered the Principalities, which was preyious to the calling up of 
the English fleet, the Porte had ceasea to be at peace with Russia, 
and could not be expected to observe treaties which would favour 
her enemies' aggressions. The Turkish territory was invaded. No 
one, we suppose, will deny that the Turks had a right, or were 
bound to resist this, either singly, or with the aid of allies ; nor can 
anyone deny that when a great and powerful nation like Bussia 
invades a country like Turkey, it is the duty of other nations, both 
for the interest of their own subjects and those of their neighbours, 
to band together, and to resist and punish the aggressor. War 
was resolved upon by the Great Council on 26th September, and 
Omar Pasha was instructed to announce to the Kussian commander 
that hostilities would commence in fourteen days from that date, 
should the Kussians still remain in the Principalities. They did 
so ; war was declared, and hostilities commenced. 

Clearly, then, Russia was the aggressor in the war ; nor can the 
presence of the English fleet in the Dardanelles be made an excuse, 
as Nicholas endeavoured to make it, for the invasion of the Princi- 
palities, seeing that the Russians invaded the Principalities before 
the fleet wan called np It was called tip fbr two purposes : — first, to 
protect British subjects resident in Constantinople from the insult 
and attacks of the enthusiastic Turks themselves ; and second, to 
ftct as a defence to Constantinople, in case of a Russian attack upon 
•that city. 

The war began. We think we have shown that Russia was the 
aggressor, and that England and France were perfectly justified in 
joining the Turks to repel the aggressor. With the continuance of 
the war, we have nothing to do. Whether it was carried on as it 
should have been, or might have been, does not fall within the 
scope of our inquiry. The commencement of the war with Russia 
was justifiable. Silistria was besieged on May 23rd. The Russians 
raised the siege in less than a month, and on the 22nd June reerossed 
the Danube. Shortly after, Russia evacuated the Principalities. 
Russia, foiled in her designs, was forced for the time to aoandon 
them. The invasion of Turkey was at an end. Here was a favour^ 
able opportunity for peace. Accordinjjly, in the months of July 
and August negotiations were opened with Russia by England and 
France, Austria acting as the mediator! These Powers declared 
plainly, on July 22nd, that the issues at stake were too important, 
and the sacrifices already made too great, for them to desist, unless 
Russia gave ample security for the integrity and independence of 
the Turkish empire. Accordingly, the four points were proposed as 
the basis of a peace. They were to the following effect : — 

1. That the Protectorate claimed by Russia over the Principali- 
ties by virtue of fonner treaties, now abrogated, should ceaae. 
1863. J> 
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2. That the navigation of the mouth of the Danube should 
be free. 

3. That the treaty of 13th July, 1841, should be revised ; in 
order to give further security to Turkey by restricting the naval 
power of Kussia in the Black Sea. 

4. That no power should claim an official protectorate over the 
Christian subjects of the Porte. 

On the 8th of August, Austria signified her entire concurrence 
in the necessity and justice of these demands. On the 10th August 
she urged Bussia to accept them. On the 26th August, IRussia 
positively rejected them. Clearly, then, we have here the grounds 
for the invasion of the Crimea. !Rui*sia is offered conditions of 
peace, which a neutral* as well a.s the allied Powers, think perfectly 
necessary to preserve the integrity of Turkey. She positively 
rejects them. What can follow but warP The war following the 
siege of Silistria, — ^viz., the Crimean war — was we think indis- 
putably justifiable. It was the only course open to ns. As in the 
case of the war with Turkey, we have nothing to do with the events 
of the war, further than they have a direct bearing upon the 
subject under debate. Whether our soldiers were properly clothed, 
fed, and officered ; whether fleet and army might have done more ; 
whether the Government were incompetent ; or whether the war 
should not have been carried on elsewhere, is of no consequence. 
The Crimea was the spot chosen for invasion, and Sebastopol the 
point of attack. 

During the progress of the war in the Crimea, a conference was 
held at Yienna, and negotiations were goin^ on with Bussia through 
Austria. Lord John Bussell was the minister chosen. His utter 
failure is now a matter of history. Of the causes which led to it, we 
are not called upon to offer an opinion. The negotiations were being 
carried on ; ana among the propositions there made, we find that 
Bussia should restrict ner power in the Black Sea, or that England 
and France should maintain a naval force in that sea for the security 
of Turkey. These alternatives were deliberately and emphatically 
rejected by Bussia. Lord Clarendon attended Vienna as the 
British plenipotentiary at the Vienna conference soon after the i 
return of Lord John Kussell. Bussia agreed to discuss the four 1 
points again ; but started with a proposition so absurd, — that the 
Uzar and Sultan should come to a mutual agreement as to the 
number of vessels to be kept by each Power in the Black Sea, that 
peace was for the time as far distant as ever. We may allow that 
Lords Bu8sell and Clarendon might have conducted the nego- 
tiations to a successful issue, had they used their opportunities as 
they should have^ done ; or admit that the sole object of Bussia, in 
desiring to re-discuss the four points, was to gain time, and lull the 
allies into inertness and security in the prosecution of the campaign, 
leading them to believe that her one desire was the advance of peace. 
Both these assumptions are no doubt in part true ; yet the justi- 
fiability of the continuance of the war is not thereby negatived., 
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The war was jast in its oommencement ; and the very fact of the 
conferences, with Austria' as mediator, showed that the allies, in 
a^rreeing to a discussion of the four points, were willing to treat 
with Russia at any moment, and that they wotdd not carry on the 
war a day longer than she was prepared to make just and honour- 
able concessions. Perhaps had no conferences been held, and the 
war been carried on more vigorously than it was from the commence- 
ment, BuBsia might have desired conditions of peace sooner than 
she did. Be this so or not, we cannot be charged with waging a 
war of ambition or conquest, or be accused of a determination to 
humble a prostrate foe. 

On the 29th March, 1856, the treairv of peace was signed. Our 
next question is, — ^Were the results of the war satisfactory P or was 
the treaty of peace such an one as was honourable and satisfactory 
to the country P And here, as we stated at the conmiencement of 
our article, many will be inclined to return a negative answer, even 
while they are agreed as to the justifiability of the war in the 
Crimea. We trust we shall convince them that an affirmative may 
fairly be returned in both cases. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of the careful and candid reader 
of history, that the peace party, with Lord Aberdeen at their head, 
was the chief cause of tne war. Had the Czar counted on the 
determ'ination of England/or war, or foreseen the French alliance, 
it is almost certain he would never have entered upon war, but 
withdrawn his aggressive measures, immediately and entirely. 

To the same peace party we also owe the culpable mismanagement 
of the war in its earlier stages, and to them we are mainly indebted 
for the conclusion of it. The nation was beginning to feel its 
strength, to remedy its defects of management and government, 
and was eager for another round. Englishmen believed that the 
winter of 1856 would see Cronstadt laid low, Petersburg encircled 
by the allied armies, with Lithuania and Eevel, and the serfs and 
Poles in arms against their masters ; and by means of a powerful 
northern alliance of Norway, S\^eden, and l)enmark, add Prussia 
to the list of her opponents, should she prove refractory, and, by a 
strict blockade of her ports, seriously affect the contraband trade 
Bussia had carried on through this neutral country. By these and 
similar operations in Asia, they fully expected to cripple Eussia 
completely, and make her listen to any terms whicn the allies 
might dictate. Such, we believe, is a pretty correct view of the pro- 
posed plan of operations, and the expectations of Englishmen with 
the commencement of 1856. That the whole would have been 
successfully accomplished, we think extremely doubtful. But 
supposing it were, we think it would not have been advisable to 
Tmdertake it, because the war must have entirely changed its cha- 
racter ; instead of making it a war for the integrity of Turkey, it 
would have been a war for the devastation of Bussia. The various 
elements of political strife, to which such a war must have given 
riie, would nave made Europe for years to come the scene of 
continual agitation and discord. 
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A certain party in the oonntrj, however, earnestly desired peace. 
We will not accuse them of self-interested motives tar such a desire, 
but in all charity assume that a philanthropic spirit was at the root 
of the desire. They had their wish. Peace was agreed upon ; and 
we will not disguise the fact, that to many at the time it was dis- 
tasteful. They were flushed with victory, and, in the heat of the 
moment, desired to follow it up. They were not thankful for being 
checked in their career. But cool reflection followed ; and we be- 
lieve that ere long they fuUy realized the blessings of peace. Tbis 
peace will appear satisfactory, in so far as it conmms the object for 
which the war was commenced. As war Is a great evil, and is only 
resorted to in cases of extreme necessity, when every other means 
has failed, so ought it to be abandoned as soon as the principle for 
which it was begun is conceded. How far it is just to use your 
advantages to the humiliation of your discomfited foe, we leave each 
to decide for themselves. Whether in our triumph we are to 
humiliate the aggressor to the utmost, and extort rrom him con- 
cessions which we did not think of at the commencement, we will 
not decide. All is fair in war ; and if an enemy, by his protracted 
struggle and obstinate refusal to come to terms, has put you to 
greater expense, it seems but fair that he should suffer for it, and 
be punished for his obstinacy in refnsing t^o yield earlier, by not 
obtaining such favourable conditions as he would previously have 
done. Judging the treaty in this view, we think it will be found 
satisfactory. 

The principal articles of the treaty were, " That the Aland isles 
should not be fortified ; that consuls of the European Powers should 
be admitted into all Eussian ports ; Nicolaiefl* and its arsenal might 
be preserved, and a [Russian squadron of ships be rcfconstructed 
in tlie filack Sea;" and this sea was to be entirely neutral, and 
open at all times to the ships of all powers ; but being " open (o the 
mercantile marine of all nations, its waters and ports are formally 
and in perpetuity interdicted to flags of war, whether belonging to 
the bordering powers, or to any other power." The Black Sea 
being thus neutralized, the maintenance or establishment on its 
coasts of military maritime arsenals becomes as unnecessary as 
without object." 

The navigation of the Danube was to be free ; in order to the 
fulfilment of which, Bussia agreed to cede the fortress of Ismail, 
and to submit a new rectification of her territory in Bessarabia, a 
portion of which was to be ceded to the Sultan. ** The ftinci- 
palities of Moldavia and Wallachia will continue to enjoy, under 
the suzerainty of the Porte, and under the guarantee of the con- 
tracting Powers, the privileges and immunities of which they are in 
possession. No exclusive protection shall be exercised over them 
by any one of the guaranteeing Powers. There shall be no private 
right of interference with their internal affairs." 

We think the object for which the war was undertal^en, — to pre- 
serve the integrity of the Turkish empire against the aggression of 
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JS^usBia — fully accomplished in this treaty. The cession of any 
portion of her territory, however small, must always be humiliating 
to a power like Itussia, whose ruling principle is extension. In this 
case, the cession of the territory shuts her out from the invasion of 
Turkey. Our losses, and those of our allies, were great during the 
war; and, of course, had it been continued, would have been 
greater ; but those of Eussia were enormous. It is calculated that, 
besides the destruction of her forts and ships, and stores of grain, 
she lost during the war at least half a million of men ; and was, in 
fact, entirely crippled iu her resources; whereas we had scarcely 
felt the pressure of war upon our commerce, and were quite able, 
as far as men and money were concerned, to carry it out a year or 
two more, with increased vigour and more efficient management. 
The contiguity of the Crimea, and the military power of Bussia 
there, with the fortress of Sebastopol, was a constant menace to 
Europe. ^ This was removed by the peace. Since the peace, Bussia 
has made little or no progress towards repairing the terrible losses 
she suffered during the war. Her strength, as a military power, 
has been seriously crippled. Austria and IVussia have been relieved 
from the influence ana danger that threatened them by the prepon- 
derance of Bussia in continental Europe, and thus one of the causes 
tending to European war has been removed. 

The moral lessons E>ussia has learnt from the war are not the 
least important of the series ; and they are those which are most 
ealculated to make the peace a satisfactory one. She has learnt 
that little or no value is to be placed in mere military strength; 
that the Powers of Europe, however divided they may be in other 
matters, are yet determined to join heartily in resisting her aggres- 
sive policy ; that the English, though '* a nation of shopkeepers," 
are not an'aid of war ; and that when they do engage in it, which is 
not for an idea, they are by no means to be despised. The import- 
ance of these lessons will be seen in the conduct of Bussia on any 
other questions which may arise to disturb the peace of Europe. 
There is one before us now of vital importance ; we allude to Poland. 
Let England be but Arm, just, and explicit in her demands, and 
place the alternative clearly in view, and we have no doubt a satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty will be attained. It is of no use 
temporizing with Bussia. It was this which led to the war in the 
Crimea; 'a war which, though mismanaged in many of its details, 
we think has been satisfactory in its results. B. S. 

KSaATIVS ABTICLB. — I. 

" Pbifted into war," is a proverb regarding our Crimean cam- 
paign. To drift is to be taken without our own will and un- 
resistingly 

*' Adown the fretful tide of cirenmstanoe.'* 

For a man to allow himself to go adrift in life is not regarded as 
honourable; for a government to drifts in any case, cannot be 
justifiable^ for government implies both helm aba helmsman. 
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If, however, as has been asserted, the Government did not drift, 
but was hoodwinked into the war, how can the war, by any possi- 
bility, have been justifiable in its origin? It hasjbeen bruited 
abroad that the Emperor of the French, having a deadly work 
to perform on a dark December night, required to unleash to that 
work a set of the greediest dogs of any living breed, — hungering for 
place, power, property, and personal advancement ; that having this 
to do, he had to provide for the employment of these said blood- 
hounds in such a way as to blink the question of his evil deeds, and 
to permit them to wipe out the bloodstains of their garments under 
clouds of cannon-smoke ; that for this purpose, among other things, 
under the disguise of religion, he advancea claims in favour of the 
Latin Chrii'tianB, likely to lead to a disruption of the peace of Europe; 
and so afford him the freedom from criticism which he desired, and 
them the o\ portunity of giving him reasons for advancing them to 
dignities, and loading them with wealth. If this hypothesis is 
correct, and our Government foolishly lent itself to the settlement 
of the throne of the " Man of December," and engaged in a war 
begotten by the trickery of a conspirator against the fireedom of Ids 
own country, the war so originating, however politic in itself, could 
not be justifiable. 

If, again, a foregone conclusion regarding the peacefolnesa and 
pusillanimity^ of Britain operated, as has also been asserted, to mis- 
lead Bussia into making up a plot for acauiring the mastery over 
**the sick man's" property, goods, and place — and the hesitancy 
and stumbling of the G<)vemment served to confirm his idea, and so 

Srompted the commencement of a plan calculated to change the 
istribution of the respective strength of the diiSerent great states of 
Europe, and to alter the balance of power, when a firm, plain, 
honest statement of the necessity for retaining the status in quo of 
the respective parties might have disabused the mind df the 
Russian Emperor of the notion that we woidd, coyly resisting, 
connive at tne robbery and spoliation he contemplated, — the war 
BO entered into, as the result of cowardice and duplicity in our 
statesmen, is unjustifiable. 

If, again, the place of contest was determined on, not by the 
generals entrusted with the management of the wwr, but by a 
clique of writers who were under no responsibility for the result, a 
war so managed could not, unless under extraordinary circum- 
stances, yield a ciatisfactory result. 

We do not, as yet, assert that these statements are trustworthy, 
or that they have been substantiated ; but we adduce them to show 
that there is sufficient cause for placing this question on record, as 
a debatable one, and for submitting it to the readers of a Magazine 
like this, that they may exercise their judgment upon the subject, 
and come to a decision regarding it, such as facts warrant, and 
reason consents to ; and for the privilege accorded to the writer of 
placing a few opening observations before the readers of the British 
Controversialist, who are members of— to use the expressive desig- 
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nation of our Mentor in logic, rhetoric, philosophy, and discussion 
— " The Nation's Debating Society." * 

It may not be easy to settle the principles on which a subject 
like the Crimean War should be discussed ; and the words — ** justi- 
fiable" and " satisfactory" — are so vague, as to increase the difficulty. 
An event may be said to be justifiable by expediency, the unavoid- 
able occurrence of circumstances, or by the immutable decrees of 
right ; and the results of events may l>e satisfactory, because they 
are all that can be attained in the turcumstances, all that may be 
secured without great difficulty, or all that should be demanded in 
truth and righteousness. We, of course, employ the words in their 
noblest sense, and hope the opponents of our arguments may notice 
that we do so. 

Let us inquire for a little into the antecedents of the Crimean 
War. 

The question of the Holy Places had been in abeyance for cen- 
turies, and was merely revived and held in solution as a preparatory 
measure by Napoleon III. He required to hold in cneck the 
nations most likely to oppose his coup d'et&t, Kussia was the real 
and supreme pow er in east and central Europe ; and to have 
employment for his 100,COO soldiers, and as many of the surplus 
population Dressing upon the bread of the people, as he could 
entice into the army, while he checkmated Bussia, and, to a certain 
extent, revenged Moscow and Beresina, was a good stroke of 
cunning. Bussia, however, might form a coalition with England, 
and France might again be subdued, and St. Helena placed at the 
disposal of a Napoleon. To offer the right hand of fellowship, 
backed by 100,000 soldiers, to John Bull, — to inveigle him into first 
taking his part as a claimant of the throne, and so inclining Kussia 
to distrust JBngland ; then by a show of moderation and amenability 
to the advice of Britain, while he claimed so much as it would 
humble Bussia to grant, as well, if successful, as give him the 
standing of treaty and relationship with the Czar, who scorned the 
upstart, was another good stroke. Britain forsook the old tra- 
ditions of Europe, and changed her relations to all other countries 
in behalf of an oath-breaker, a trickster, and an usurper. This 
was unjustifiable, either on principle or expediency. 

The long-continued peace movement, the reduced state of our 
naval and military establishments, the Exhibition talk of brother- 
hood, unity, and concord, the unseemly condition of the war 
department, which had been kept going as the convenience of 
ministers suited, not as the service required, the perilous hazard of 
a contest imdertaken with old enemies as new friends, and ^ ith old 
friends as new enemies, the prevision and inventive foresight 
requisite to surmount the many accidents attendant on a war tmder- 
taken in a transition state of ships, guns, &c., the relations of 
Grovemment and of the press, and the peace-rusted generals alone 

« " Tbe Toaog Debater/' by Samael Neil, p. 25. 
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able to be employed in encb an engagement, do not neem to liava 
been duly thought of by the GoTemoient ; and that they were not 
so, gives an appearance of truth to the allegation of going adrifli ; 
while it also proves that it was not justifiable to enter upon a 
warfare with tne charges uncounted. 

A war got up in such a hasty, extempore, improvident style, in 
which two marshals so signally diverse in nature and purpose were 
linked together as the vain, flashy, crime-suspected, excitable, 
melodramatic Le Eoy— St. Artiaud — and the proud, self-restrained, 
stainless, settled, and duty-doing Lord Baglan, tiie one wearing 
on his soul the guilt of an African massacre, the other full to the 
utmost vein with the glory of Waterloo, conld scarcely tend to 

food results; and that result was certainly not satisfactory which 
umiliated the very prime of Britain's noble spirits by placing 
him on a level and dragging him into official companionship with 
the " hell "-haunting tool of the third Napaleon. 

The resignation of the plans of the generals of an army at the 
dictatorship of the scribes for a daily paper, and placing the direc- 
tion of hostilities in the hands of those whose advantage consisted 
in having to tell, for months together, of — 

** Moving acddentii by flood and field,** 

instead of one signal crowning victory, which was the interest of 
generals and of a government, and leading the people of Britain to 
believe that the Editor of the Times, sitting in his bureau, like an 
inspired and superhuman Morphy, could mancBuvre the human 
chess of a battle-field more ably and truly than the commanders on 
the spot, was another result that cannot be called satisfactory. 
The cQssatisfaction is increased bj finding that the Grovemment not 
only took up the ill reports of this and other newspapers against 
their isenerals, but also sent out positive and unmistakable threats 
to those officers, based upon these reports, rather than on the 
messages of tbe officials ; thus not only submitting themselves, bat 
the arihy, to a bureaucracy of the very worst order, but compelling 
the soldiery to look ^ ith fonder eye on the broadnheet of a news- 
paper, than on the bulletin of their commanding officers. Surely no 
one will argue that this was (or is) a satisfactory result. 

Again, the clamour raised by the press produced the Sebastopol 
Committee ; and Government thus virtually relinquished the honour 
of her commanders to the day after day criticism of the public, 
without knowled|B^e of the far-seeing designs they had, or the need 
they felt for holding their plans secret. This is a terrible risk to 
expose commanders to ; for unless commanders feel themselves the 
servants of the Government, and know that the Government will 
protect them in the discharge of their duty — not abandon them to 
the mercy of the mob, and of the time, they cannot hold on an even 
course in war. Had the Peninsular campaigns of Wellington been 
judged thus piecemeal, they would have been signally dmerent in 
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their eventoalities. To form a precedent for the appointment of 
committees, to judge of half-acoomplished doings, is a sad result of 
the Crimean war. 

The sanctification of hypocrisy is another result of the Crimean 
war. The author of, and the Emperor by right of, the December 
massacre, was the same person as spoke the following words ro* 
garding the invasion of the Principalities : — " That single fact was 
sufficient to place arms in the hand of eyeryone whom iniquity 
revolts." The Emperor of Eussia saw clearly the wily policy by 
which it was attempted to create a diversion in favour or a usurper, 
and rightly asserted, through his Cabinet, that ** the system of 
pressure employed from the outset of the quarrel, by the maritime 
powers alone, envenomed the question." This pressure assumed the 
taunting and boastful form of the appearance iu the Bosphorus of a 
French and British fleet, having passed thither through the treaty- 
sealed waters of the Darduielles. This aggression v^ as made with* 
out the formality of declaring war, and hence the Czar rightly 
replied to the Emperor of the French, " If jovl wished to make 
yourself the armed auxiliary of my enemies, it would have been 
more sincere and digoified of you frankly to inform me of it by 
declaring war." The affair of Sinope was the result of this virtual 
state of warfare inaugurated by the Western fleet in the Eastern 
Sea, in violation of the rights of the belligerents ; for, as yet| 
Hussia and Turkey alone were declared antagonists. The Czar 
also contends that the crossing the Pruth was a consequence of the 
advance of the combined fleet to the Dardanelles, which seemed to 
him a threat before which he could neither flinch nor stand stilL 
This stealthy, un-English style of alternate caresses and threats, — 
this moral treachery of nation to nation,-rthis united operation of 
force and fraud in the origination of the war, was not justitiable. 
The policy was Napoleonic, and fitted the traitor to human freedom 
to employ, but it was not honest and frank, — not John Bullish. 
Lord Derby, in his oration in answer to the B/oyal Speech, Deo. 
12th, 1854, put this idea into the following epigrammatic form: — 
"The Government had been too late in declaring war, too late 
in sending troops, too late in everything." 

Our most serious objection to the justifiability of the origin 
of the Crimean war, however, is that it elevated political relation- 
ships and purposes,^-mere civil ends, — above christian union, and 
brought upon the theatre of war a sight but seldom paralleled in 
the mstory of the world, viz., a professedly Protestant country in 
alliance with a stubbornly Catholic one, with a freethinking em- 
peror at its head, — to aid a Mahometan Government to abrogate or 
lessen the privileges enjoyed by Chrivstians belonging to the Greek 
Church, but subjects of Turkey, in favour of .the members of the 
Latin Church, i.e,, of the Soman Catholic believers throughout the 
world. This was an alliance of forces which ought never to have 
been possible, inasmuch as it made it possible to say, "England 
and France have sided with the enemies of Christianity against 
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Itussia contending for the true faith." This elevation of political 
expediency above religious principle and christian brotherhood waa 
exceedingly unjustifiable, aLd highly deserves reprobation. 

We shall not allude to the neglect to exhaust all possible means 
of conciliation, nor to the rashness of the Emperor's bottle-holder, 
in urging on Turkey to make a dash at the Russian bear, althougli 
only ** a sick man." 

We do not know the principles on which the supporters of the 
affirmative side of the question will argue this matter. We hope it 
ipiill be on high principles of morality^ — such priuciples as shall show 
that the core of the heart of "the nations debating society" is 
sound and whole. 

We may not have succeeded in demonstrating to our readers that 
the Crimean war was unjustifiable in its origm and unsatisfactory 
in its results, but we hope we have at least shown that there are 
two sides to this important question ; and that on the side we have 
espoused there are some considerations worth notice. It is of the 
highest moment to the country to learn to decide impartially upoa 
any question brought before it, especially on the important topics of 
peace and war. And now, we feel that for the present we may con- 
clude our paper, merely mentioning, before closmg, two facts, which 
seem to bear out our remarks and opinions strongly, viz., after being 
inveigled by the French Emperor into the Mexican affair, our 
Government withdrew. We have sedulously abstained from in- 
terference, though well pressed to do so, with the American wmt. 
Do these two facts not argue that experience, which teaches even 
fools, has been imparting a lesson to our Grovernment P 

TOUCHSTONB. 
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IS A DEMOCEATIC FORM OF GOVERNMENT BETTEE 
THAN A LIMITED MONARCHY? 

AFFIBMATIVE AETICLE.— I. 

A CUNNINO latent fallacy seems to be inwoven with the statement 
of this question, and its occurrence at the present time. A false 
suggestion arises instantly in the mind, regarding the present state 
of the N orthern Federation of America and our own country. This, 
we grant, appears to demand our conviction, and to be decisive of 
the question of relative superiority — though in fairness it is not; and 
this quality in reasoning, or its grounds, is, we apprehend, of the 
nature of a fallacy, inasmuch as it tends to throw into the mind s 
pernicious confusion of thought, and is likely to produce an erroneous 
opinion. . The side reference to actualities apparent in the question 
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forms an element in the debate, which requires elimination. It is 
an illegal and contraband import, which, by breaking the logical 
blockade, provides arms and ammunition to our opponents unright- 
fully, and which we must quickly deport. 

It is not our intention to assume that the colonial rebellionists of 
1773 — 1783, who established the so-called United States, and issued 
a very famous ** Declaration of Independence," supplied the beaU' 
ideal of a " Democratic Form of Government ; ' and thence to 
argue — rather allow our antagonists to infer, that America is a 
witness against our views, and an actual proof of the superiority of 
the limited monarchy of Britain. The democracy of America does 
not afford a pure example ; it was mixed with a slave population, 
had a training under limited monarchy, and many of its subjects, 
and most of its political traditions, were those of a limited monarchy. 
Indeed, the greater portion of the so-called democracies were mis- 
named. They were oligarchies, the freemen of which tyrannized 
over the slaves. The Hellenic republics did not merit the nam e, 
neither did ihe mighty m aies^. ot J^jOfflg^flllfiLth*^ JlfiGdM^^ 
^tru e democracy^ Democracy — **.thfi4Uire idea o f democracy , accorcT- ^ 
Mig"to^i{8 diefinition, is the g overnment of the whole people^ by the 
^ j pLOie P^QP^Q equally re presented. 'DSnlOCfgoY, as commonly con - " 
ceived an(i hitherto practisedi, is fhfe government of the whole people 
by a mere majority of the people, exclusively represented. The 
former is synonymous with the equality of all citizens ; the latter, 
strangely confounded with it, is a government of privilege, in favour 
of the numerical majority, who alone possess practically any voice 

in the state In a really equal democracy, every or any 

section would be represented, not di8pro{>ortionately, but propor- 
tionately. 
of the re|^ 
^^ave a minorit ^ ^«« 

~^e as fully representedlis the majority. Dnless they are, there is 
not equal government, but a government of inequality and privilege; 
one part of the people rule over the rest ; there is a part whose lair . 
and equal share of influence in the representation is withheld from 
them, contraiy to all just government, but, above all, contrary to 
the principle of democracy, which .professes equality as its very 

root and foundation Democracy, thus constituted, does 

not even attain its ostensible object, that of giving the powers of 
government in all cases to the numerical majority. It does some- 
thing very different : it gives them to a majority of the majority ; 
who may be, and often are, but a minority of the whole." .... 
Now nothi|ig is more certain, than that the virtual blotting out of 
the minority is no necessary or natural consequence of freedom ; 
that far fromhaving any connexion with democracy, it is diametrically 
opposed to the first principle of democracy — representation in pro- 
portion to numbers."* 

^^■Jgo naiderations on R ejgegeotative OovernmeDt,** bj John Stuart Mill, chap. 
viL, ^Oq trae and false Democracy," &c., pp. 13i--138. 
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It will be Been from the opinions to which, by quotation, we give 
in our adhesion, that we have ^ood grounds for rejecting tlie impli- 
cation against democracy arismg^ from the present state of the 
"Western World, whether in the Lincoln or tbe Davis territories— 
or even in Mexico. Far more are we free to reject from the ar^- 
ment all reference to the republics of ancient times, as conclusive 
and relevant, however favourable to our own papers the grand 
declamatory passages possible regarding ancient Greece and world- 
subduing Kome might be. While on the one hand we refrain i'rom 
employing, or altogether throw out of the argument, the ordinarily 
quoted examples of democracy, we have a right to claim that our 
opponents shall thoroughly deBne their terms. For, here again, a 
fallacious influence is discernible. To argue from the present state, 
aspect, and prospects of Britain in favour of the suj>eriority, in 
general, of limited monarchy, would be & petitio j^rincipii of double 
strength. For first, it would expose the ar^er m favour of demo- 
cracy to an unfair charge of want of patriotism, love of country, and 
loyalty ; and second, it would enable the reasonerin favour of Britidbi 
monarchy to escape the nalpable hits capable of being made regard- 
ing other limited monarchies than our own ; while he would be per- 
mitted to crow over the advocates of democracy from points of state, 
which owe their entire efficacy to their democratic base and prae* 
tical working.* We object, therefore, to receive as the pattern- 
state for a limited monarchy this grand, old nation of ours, whose 
real glory consists* in its having worked together into a practical 
unity the best parts of the three chief forms of government- 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy — a nation whose whole history 
is one of progress towards a true democracy, under monarchical 
forms, and, therefore, not a type of limited monarchy from which we 
can argue. 

Thus far we have proceeded in directing attention to the preli- 
minaries requiring careful thought before proceeding to a statement 
of the question, and in pointing out circumstances likely to affect 
the argument injuriously, if allowed to pass unnoticed. Assump- 
tions must be carefully avoided, and especially such as, from the equi- 
vocal nature of the terms employed, may lead the reader to attach 
in his own mind ideas, which are both distinct and different from 
those in the writer's mind. By eschewing misexpression, we shall 
best avoid misconception. We call upon our opponents, therefore, 
to gain a clear idea of what they mean by limited monarchy, and 
what they understand by democracy ; ana then to place precise, 
correct, complete, and unequivocal definitions of these terms before 
us ; that by comparison of^ these ideas we may see whether we are 
really debating and controverting, and not merely lungeing with our 
hangers at the shadows of our opponents — or rather at shadows 

* '* The modern govemmeot of England may be defined to be a commonwealtli, 
dieenised by the forms of an aboolnte monarchy.'* &r G^C. LewiitV ** Obbttrvatiua 
and Beasonmg in Politics/' cbap. iv., voL i., p 83. 
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tlirown from onra^^lvea upon the field of fight. If we uge mere 
common terms in their ordinary acceptations, we shall find that they 
are so loosely employed, that it is dimcolt to argue about them; and 
there is always a great temptation to shuffle out of one meaning to 
another, unless we nail our definition honestly up, like the colours 
of a knigbt, before we proceed to the contest. 

" ^We shall not a»k others to do what we are unwilling to perform 
oarselves, thence we shall proceed to lay down the sense in which 
we employ, unless the contest shows otherwise, the words in which, 
the jjist of the controversy consists. 

Democracy signifies the equality of each sane, legally uncensured 
man in the eye of the law ; the absence of an artificial, hereditary, 
politically irresponsible order of aristocracy ; the management of the 
afiTairs of the nation, according to the expresfted will of the consti- 
tuents of it ; and an impartial civilization of each and every one — a 
government by public opinion, publicly recognized, and publicly 
acted upon ; one in which social precedency is measurable by social 
worth and personal character ; and in which property, intelligence, 
and the power of combination are not all kept m tne one class of 
society. 

Monarchy means the rulerahip of one— sovereign supremacy — ^the 
will of one person as the controlling power over all state afiairs. 
Practically, all sovereignty is limited none is autocratic. £ven the 
most despotic form of government is exposed to a large class of 
nobles, an increasing money power, and in tne last resort, the fear-— 
if not the dread reality of assassination, and in that wa^ might be 
regarded as a " limited monarchy." But we have no wish to push 
unduly upon our opponents, and shall, therefore, regard this expres- 
uon as tantamount to legally, limited monarchy. 

A legally limited monarchy is one, as we define it, in which the 
rights, privileges, powers, and responsibilities of the sovereign are 
fixed, and expressly provided for, either in a constitution, bj pre- 
scription, or by the laws and practice of the state — one in which the 
voice of the other classes in the community has some permissible 
action in the carrying on of the afiairs of the nation, from the humble 
right of petition, to the management of the Exchequer, and conse- 
quently the ability to enforce acquiescence, if not agreement. A 
limited monarchy, however, must be an objective and real, not 
merely a nominal sovereignty. It is not possible to define it away 
to a '* democracy in disguise,'* and then argue from the happiness 
and welfare of the people under such a government, to the inferiority 
of democracy to a limited monarchy. Such would be in reality the 
fallacy of an argument in favour of limited monarchy drawn from 
the present state of Great Britain. The argument would be in these 
terms: — 

Great Britain enjoys a larger amount of freedom and happiness 
than any other country in the world. 
The country which enjoys, &c., possesses the best government. 
Great Britain possesses the best government. 
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But Great Britain is a limited monarchy. 

Therefore a limited monarchy is the best government. 

To that which is best, all else must be inferior, &e. 

So democracy is worse than limited monarchy. 

We demnr to snch a conclusion, because the terms — 

" Democracy," and " Limited Monarchy," are not here really 
contrasted, but in a large measure synonymons. 
y- Britain possesses a kind of democratic goyernment plus the forms, 
/^ paraphernalia, and traditions of a monarchy. 

The Federal States, and the Confederate 8tates alike, are in reality 
oligarchical — if not despotic goyernmenta plus a kind of democratic 
form, custom, and name. The question ooes not lie between these 
forms of goveroment as actual modes of carrying on the affairs of 
the state ; it is a question regarding the respective and comparative 
merits between these different forms of government, unhampered by 
the accidental differences of states, which lie on opposite sides of tiie 
Atlantic; and those would do us the same inju8tice who would compel 
us to accept, as the pattern democracy of the universe, the revolted 
colonies of Britain in Columbia, as we should do to them were we 
to fasten down the definition of a limited monarchy , to that practised 
in the Chinese empire. In France we have nommal democracy, as 
universal suffrage and real despotism ; in Sweden and Denmark, we 
have nominal monarchy, with an almost practical democracy. The 
terms, therefore, must go for nought in a question like the present, 
and we must test realities, not names. To such a contest we invite 
our opponents, and give, as our first argument in favour of democracy, 
the following : — 

I. It is m accordance with all history to proclaim that its 
tendencies are towards placing man in the most aavantageous posi- 
tion he can occupy. All history shows an unloosing of the bands of 
sovereignty, and the progress of man towards democracy. 

In old times the kmg was sovereign over all vassals ; the vassals 

Sossessed the right of life and death over all their sub-vassals. By 
egrees the right to sell their labour was gained, and they who were 
all but slaves became rich — riches enabled them to acquire property 
^property, influence, and influence, power — until even the honours 
of nobility were granted to the grandsons of artisans. 

There was no public opinion in former ages ; now public opinion 
severs governments, and overrules cabinets. 

In knowledge, manners, accomplishments, &c., class is gaining 
upon class ; and Wm. S. Lindsay, a poor Ayrshire boy, who begged 
in the streets of London, sits in the Hou-^e of Commons ; Richard 
Cobden, whose boyhood was spent in a small farm, now stands as 
Britain's ambassador in the halls of imperial power ; Joseph Locke, 
the Bamsley collier, wore the legion of honour, and was M.P. for 
Honiton ; and his master, G-eorge Stephenson, toiled up from the 
cottage home to the mansion house. While the conquests of place, 
power, influence, and knowledge, are thus pushed everywhere, the 
titled and untitled aristocracy are losing their tenure of territorial 
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influence, and even competency, aod are blendintif with such men as Sir 
Wm. Cubitt — the joiner's apprentice — in position, but not in utility. 

In the matter of intelligence, the so-called lower classes are givinfi^ 
a hard pidl to the upper ten thousand. The ability to form and 
express an opinion is difiusiog itself; and when to tms is added the 
po^v'er of actmg upon it, a democratic influence cannot long be unfelt 
in the country. 

II. Democratic habits are becoming more common. 

In village clubs, newsrooms, co-operative stores, &c., men torn 
learning to manage business. In public meetings, social congresses, 
&c., men are acquiring a knowledge of the power of aggregates; in 
municipal bodies, in parochial assemblies, &c., the work of local 
government imparts education ; and hence^ almost every man has 
an opportunit};, and seizes it, of having his say in affairs, and often 
gets prompting to endeavour to do something. Newspapers and 
railroads are effacing local distinctions, and tusing the masses of 
the commonwealth together. They must, therefore, become a demo- 
cracy — a power po8se8sing people. 

Other points of superiority are the accordance of a democracy 
with a sense of justice, its liarmony with religion, the security it 
gives for obedience to law, the increased power such governments 
would possess through the unanimity and oneness of the people, the 
freedom they would have from internal discord, and the capacity 
they would have for leading the world. 

Uk all these points, on which we might greatly enlarge, a demo- 
cracy is better than a limited monarchy. We add no oratorical 
touches to this plain speaking. Cbphas. 

NEOATIVB ABTICLE. — I. 

In discussing this important subject, we have two points to serve 
as finger-posts and landmarks, to direct us to the region of truth 
which lies beyond. These are the history of the past, the experience 
of the present, in favour of or against a democratic form of govern- 
ment, and the vices inherent in a democracy, and the magnitude of 
the results to which they lead. On an d priori view of the case, the 
argument in favour of a limited monarchy stands thus : — We live 
under a limited monarchy. There are certainnations governed by 
a democracy. These nations, and all others, are compelled to 
admit that we are better governed than they ; that, in fact, our 
constitution of a limited monarchy is the best in existence, and a 
model for others; therefore a limited monarchy is better than a 
democracy. The argument against democracy may, in the same 
way, be reduced thus : — The United States, Athens, Bome, Italy, 
&c., have been, at various times, under a democratic government. 
England, Sweden, Holland, Portugal, are under a limited monarchy. 
The people of these countries are better governed than those were 
in the list above-mentioned ; therefore the government by limited 
monarchy is preferable to that by democracy. We are well aware 
of the fallacy lurking in both the previous conclusions ; but as it is 
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one eommon to a priori reasoning in general, and is not conduciye 
to the success of our argument, we lea?e it undetected. 

T^e democracy, to be truly such, must be pure; that is, the 
supreme power must be exercised by the whole body of the people; 
Now it is manifest that in large communities this would be impos- 
sible. A pure democracy, then, can only exist in small commii* 
nities. But the existence of small communities and gOTemraents in 
not, generally speaking, conducive to the welfare of that nation, and 
the improvement of society. 

In a small community, we may find a larsre amount of patriotism 
and public spirit ; but when each man considers the large share he 
has in the government of the country, he becomes conceited and 
headstrong m his own opinion, and. as a consequence, the people 
in such a nation are distinguished by the bigotry, intcderance, and 
narrow-mindedness of their ideas. A spirit of excitement and rest- 
lessness is engendered, which is ofken very detrimental to the 
interests of the state, as it produces excessive zeal, a turbulent 
demeanour, and a fierce and graoping disposition. It also produce 
inattention to private affairs, ^hich are neglected for those of the 
state, weakens the domestic ties, and is quite inconsistent with the 
development of an amiable character, and the practice of the 
charities and benevolence of life, which, therefore, find great obstruc- 
tions to their growth and progress among such nations. The debate 
being essentially one which must be determined according to the 
evidence, and the true and impartial decision left with the reading 
jury, we do not intend, even were spaee at our disposal, to show 
fully at every point the advantages of the limited m<marchy over 
democracy. Suffice it to say, that from these and various other evils 
inherent in democracy, we l^elieve the limited monarchy to be firee. 
Of the evils in a limited monarchy we leave our opponents to speak, 
and our readers must, as before stated, judge thereon, and of tvro 
evils learn to choose the least. 

But where the democracy is not pure, we may still have a demo- 
cratic form of government consisting of a number of communities 
and states connected by one government, and obeying the same 
laws. We will first consider those federations in which the repre- 
sentative principle is wanting. Of this kind were all the ancient 
forms of federal and democratic government. The evils attending 
upon such a form are: — 

I. That the delegates appointed from each community, to declare 
the wishes of that community at the diet, are each animated with 
undue interest and zeal for the welftire of his own state ; and, in the 
determination to uphold its dignity, fails to comprehend, or, if he 
does, cares nothing about its connection with the whole. Thus the 
government is rendered feeble ; and instead of being animated witii 
the desire to frame measures for the benefit of the whole federation, 
concessions being made by all parts of it, in order to accomplish 
this object, it is distracted and paralysed by the animosities and 
bickerings of the various delegates. Thus personal animosities 
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arise between the delegates, and these extend to and are shared hj 
the members of the communities to which they belong, each indi- 
yidaal feeling that the cause of his delegate is his own, and acting 
accordingly. Strife and animosity are engendered between the 
different states. That this is so, all past history abundantlyproves. 
Qlie Athenian hated a Spartan or a Theban worse than a Persian, 
and the hatred was, of course, returned. In the Italian republics 
the Florentine hated a Siennese worse than he hated a Genoese, a 
Spaniard, or an infidel. Each was jealous of the other's obtaining 
the least privilege, and viewed any increase of wealth and prosperity 
with apprehension and alarm. This led, as in the case of the Athe- 
nian republic, to long and costly wars. The Federal Union, by keeping 
each state distinct, while endeavouring to legislate for the whole, 
helps to keep up these pernicious prejudices andhostile feelings. 

From these evils, we think, limited monarch^r is in a great 
measure, though not entirely, free. It can arise in them omy in 
proportion as nie whole body of the people under the monarch are 
f eally one. Thus, even in our own case, Ireland, though forming 
a pajrt of the monarchy, is nevertheless, so far as situation and 
territory are concerned, a separate country. We all know the 
trouble this country has been to rule. It haV been the thorn in the 
side of every government, and is likely to remain so. We are 
not advocating a repeal of the union, or intending to give offence to 
any native of the Emerald Isle, but simply stating what we think 
all must allow as a matter of fact. In Scotland, which is more 
closely connected with England, and is physically a part of the 
island of Great Britain, the evil has not been felt to such an extent, 
though even here it has not been altogether absent. The difference 
may partly arise from the temper and disposition of the two 
nations; but it exists in either case sufficient to show that it is 
impossible to govern a number of states by the same means and 
with the same care and success as it is to govern one, however 
large it may be. 

We shall now consider the democratic form of government with 
representation. We need hardly say that we shall find the best 
example of this in^ what were known as the United States of 
America. As the formation of this government has been but 
recent, and the development and progress of it matter of observation 
to aU, our task will be comparatively easy. In the Federal unions 
with delegates, the delegate, who was generally the magistrate of 
the place, was entirely l3ie mouthpiece of the people. The words 
that they put in his mouth, those did he speak. In the United 
States it is not so. The representative forms his own judgment of 
the measure proposed, and votes accordingly, as in our own Govern- 
ment. The first great evil, in a democracy with representation, is 
the dfmger of mob government. Though the representative prin- 
dple may have the &eest scope, and is, therefore, the least exposed 
to danger of being impeded or demolished, yet the people frequently 
desire to resume to themselves a part of the power with which 
1863. B 
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tkej haye entnuted their representatiyes. This, of course, k a& 
encroachment upon the representatiye principle itself, and firaogki 
with serious dangers. The use of the representative prini^^, 
moreover, implies that the territory to be fi^yemed is large, aad 
the community numerous, as in the American republic, in eases 
where the mob make a demonstration, and force measures upcffi 
the Congress, it does not speak the language of the whole repubHe, 
but only gives yent to the passions and excited fe^ings of the 
worst }>art of the population of two or three of the large towns 
^ and cities. And these, a^gain, are excited and urged on by a few 
crafty, daring, and unprincipled men. Thus measures of puMie 
utility are frequently delayed and abandoned, and unwise a&d 
impolitic measures introduced and sanctioned, in consequenea <^ 
the fear of the mob, and yielding to their clamour. Even in the 
election of tiie representatives, t he same vicious i^mciple jsg i- 
hibited; and men are returned, nor on accounf of their »bSt]f, 
Iniui^rii^, and iii^MrprihcipTe, but a^cc6t6ans as ^y areHkelrte 
become the instruments and the slaves of &e mob who pat wm. 
into power. Thus the judgment of the better di^osed and more 
reflective part of the community is over-ridden by the -yioknee 
of the mob, in the nlist important faction the people are called 
upon to perform, — the choice of representatives. 

In the election of a President this species of intimidntion is seen 
to a greater extent, because of the extent of the country to he 
canvassed, and the magnitude and importance of the oi^ce te 
be conferred. 

It matters not what equality there majjr be among men in pomt 
of wealth and station ; there will always be a difil^^ence in p<m^eal 
opinions. Each platform will start its own candidate ; and il is 
noticeable that in a community where all are professedly equal, one 
party no sooner obtains a slight advantage, than it renders i^fM 
predominant and overbearing. There is no longer airy safety for 
those who differ the least from it. Thus, the expression of puMe 
opinion is thwarted, freedom of sneedi denied, and truth aaid wise 
counsel stifled; it bein^ gaierally found that the predooaiiitfit 
party for the time being is the mo^ rash and headstro^, tlxe one 
most needing advice, and the one least lik^ to adopt it. & "proof d 
this, we may refer to the present condition of the Federal States. 
The Goyemment is almost entirely at the mercy and under i^e 
conlrol of the mob. Whidiever party gains for a time the pre- 
eminence^ dictates for the time being the course Congre«r is to 
pursue. We shall find fhe same fact exemplified in the procee^mgs 
of the agitators of the French rerolulion ; who were urged <m 
in ilieir career of bloodriied by the people, and wefe themsehM. 
safe only as long as they conformed to their dictates. 

The cdection of a President is not the least evil of s demoeiracy. 
If the goyemment is to be earned on properiy, there maa^ be 
a chief, or chiefs ; exp^ience has shown Ihat oii» is preferablo to 
an oligarchy; he must be dected; and if ike feeipLe are to to^tkn 
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the gov&tnmentt the eleetkm miwt take place either annually, or at 
Y€frj short periods. In America it is quadrennial. The violent 
agitatioia and excitement, into which the republic is thrown by the 
exertiont of the various platforms in canvassing for the election of 
their candidate for President, disturbs all social order. The shock 
is BO intense, and the recurrence tak^ place witinn so short a period^ 
^at the country is always more or less in a state of agitation and 
excitement. This, of course, produces its effect upon the character 
of the people ; and we think the excited, sensitive, arrogant, and 
boasting temperament of brother Jonathan is due, in ti great 
measure, to the excitement under which he is eontinually labouring. 
N(»r should it be forgotten, that one of the invariable results of a 
democratic goverment, where all consider themselves equal, is 
to foster a spirit of self-conceit and braggadocio. As the members 
of the repuolic are equal one among the other, so are they 
accustomed to consider everyone beyond the pale of their republic 
SB inferior to them. They are the go«aheads who can *' lick crea- 
tioB, and no mistake, sir.' Another evil of the democratic form of 
goviCT&ment is, that there can be no established religion. • Many, we 
doubt not, wiU be surprised at our classing this as an evil, which 
tibiey-y in all probability, would consider, if nofe a blessing, at least as- 
a very good and desirable thing. We must^ however, differ from 
tiiesa> and still consider it an evil ; for it seems pretty well agreed 
hy all legislators of whatever age and opinions, that a religion of 
some sort or other is necessary ; that it is much eaaier to govern a 
state where the people have a religious fisdth, than it would be to 
govern one wh^e this element waa wantiDg. The cler^ must, to 
be ^cient, be a distinct body, and possess variouspnvileges and 
iamrunities* This, where all are equal, is absurd. Tney must also 
hold their office for life. If elected by and dependent upon the 
breath of public opinion for support, they can have but little effect. 
' 'the plan of taxing the wnole community far the support of 
x«&i0tu instaruction, and paying the sums collected according to the 
wiJih of each individual, is hardly consistent with the principles of a 
demo^acy, as it compels people to name their religion. If, then, 
Hke state cannot find tne religion, the people must be left to find it 
t^bemselves. The evils are,— 

1. That where the people are left to supply themselves with 
religious knowled^, and the moral instruction which accompanies 
it, vie probability is that they would be left without it ; certainly the 
lowest and most depraved and hardeoed classes of the community, 
who need religious and moral instruction the most, would be the 
ktt persons to trouble themselves to procure it. It is, further, 
ntitbeV' politic nor safe to trust the people to the election of their 
own pwors $ for the excitement vpon political questions, — a con- 
tamal #eaxoe of danger to a demoeraey, — is greatly increased when 
v^^onB questions, which appeal so much more forcibly to their 
ft^oifga and convictions, have to be decided. There are a few 
]^iiiriieB m England where the eleotton of incumbent is in the 
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hands of the people. We were witnesses of one such election, and 
a more degrading and disgraceful spectacle we have never seen. 
Those, too, who vote against the elected candidate, cannot reasonably 
be expected to attend his ministrations; they follow their own 
favourite, and a split or splits is the consequence. The elected, too, 
degrades his whole moral nature. Holding his place at the mUl of 
his flock, he must suit his teaching to their taste ; must submit to 
iihe caprices of the multitude, and study popular arts, and losing 
all respect for himself, be guilty of the mipiety of accommodating 
his sacred functions to the caprice of the multitude. 

But we forbear pushing the point any further. Having con- 
sidered the actual and probable results of a democratic form of 
government in its various forms and details, it only remains to give, 
in conclusion, a summary of the evils attending any democratic 
form of government, and which arise from the principle of demo- 
cracy itself. 

The supreme power is placed in wholly irresponsible hands. 
The President is elected by the |>eople ; but durmg bis tenn of 
office is quite independent "of them ; appointing to, and remo?ing 
from, nearly all offices in the state. The bribery and corruption to 
which this unlimited power gives rise is well known to any student 
of the history of the American Eepublic. The holders of the 
supreme power, both senators and president, are secure from all 
personal risk, and beyond the reach of censure ; and those whom 
they choose to assist them share in their irresponsibility. The 
tyranny of the multitude is intolerable, because it pervades the 
whole community ftearchingly, and oppresses the humblest as well 
as the highest. Faction and the rivalry and hostility of parties are 
even more predominant than in aristocracies, especially on certain 
subjects, and these generally the most important, and a satisfactoiy 
solution of which is the most needful for the welfare of the state. 
As we have previously seen, anything like free discussion, which 
Ma($aulay accounts as essential to the proper solution of a difficulty 
is impossible. Every one must yield to the predominant power, and 
acquiesce in its acts and opinions, or there is no safety ; so that, in 
reali^, in a democracy, it is not the people, as such, who govern 
the State, but only that section of them which has for the time 
being the predominance and supreme power. We know how the 
Northern States of America kicked at the continual election of 
Southern Presidents ; and how the South, when they found they 
had lost the supreme power, seceded, and elected a President of 
their own. 

Again justice is continually interfered with, especially criminal 
justice. The judges hold their places during good behaviour, or, 
which is nearer the truth in practice, during the President's pleasure. 
There is no security for the carrying out of any steady or consistent 
policy, either in domestic or foreign affairs. A risk of entire and 
violent change attends the administration, and is even likely to 
overturn the fundamental principle of the constitution ; and through 
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Tash and headstrong measures, the peace of the country, both at 
home and abroad, is in continual danger of being interrupted. 

Such lire the political evils arising from a aemocratic form of 
government. Ihere are other results attributable to it, which, 
uiough they may not amoimt to positive evil, are considered by 
some as great drawbacks to the prosperity of ihe community. TVe 
allude to the want of encouragement of the fine arts. This arises 
from the utilitarian view with which everything is regarded. The 
qn^tion is not, " Is it a fine work of art P" but — " What is the use 
of itP" Genius is neglected, and talent descends to what our 
American cousins call smartnesd and 'cuteness. A man is respected 
according to the degree in which he possesses these properties. 
Mr. Dickens gives us the following dialogue, which took place in 
New York : — " Is it not a very disgraceful circumstance that such 
a man as So-and-so shoidd be acquiring a large property by the 
most odious means, and, notwithstanding all the crimes of which he 
has been guilty, shoidd be tolerated and abetted by your citizens P 
He is a public nuisance, is he notP" " Yes, sir." " He has been 
kicked, and cuflfed, and caned P'* "Yes, sir." " And he is utterly 
dishonourable, debased, and profligate P *' ** Yes, sir." " In the name 
of wonder, then, what is his merit P" " Well, sir, he is a smart 
man" Smartness is the only wear. A humlred Bamums are as 
good as a hundred Washingtons, and, perhaps, a great deal better. 

We need hardly stay to point out how such a system degrades 
man's intellectual and moral nature. There is no room for the 
encouragement of the artistic and beautifnl, were the student ever 
so certain of encouragement and reward. The whole man is 
absorbed in continued rivalry and competition, expending his 
energies and talents in the attempt to overtake or go beyond his 
neighbour, and prove himself a smarter and a 'cuter man. We may 
be told that this was not so in the ancient democracies. We 
have, however, no proof to the contrary, but much in support of 
the affirmation; ana simposine it were not, the question — "Which 
is better" now? — ^must be decided from democracies now existing, or 
of recent date; and in this particidar will certainly be decided 
i^ainst a despotic form of government. 

We do not claim perfection for our own or for any limited 
monarchy in existence; far from it. Our own, so valuable and 
useful as it is, is but a series of skilful contrivances and makeshifts, 
and liable to be thrown into confrision by the least disarrangement 
of any part of the complicated mechamsm. It is this, however, 
which proves its safety ; for though an unimportant member of the 
community may disarrange the whole fabric, the very magnitude of 
the mischief deters him from making the attempt. There are many 
eTils in a limited monarchy ; but we think that, when our friendly 
opponents have produced them, the impartial and intelligent reader 
^ see that the balance of evil lies on the side of democracy ; and 
of two known evils, will wisely prefer to adopt the less. fe. S. 
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Cj^t il^ss^sbi 



OlilVEE GOLDSMITH. 

It is interesting, bj the aid of memory, to visit the past, and fill 
its days and years with scenes domestic and public, which od(s« 
occurred. If the imagination be bright, such journeys to the hoBM 
4ind haunts of our ancestors will be as prontable as pleasing, and 
occupy many an idle hour with thoughts and feelings worthy of oar 
nature. Taking this for granted, we will now visit in im«ginalion 
the regions of the past, supposing the date of <mt excursiofi to be 
about 1768. We have not travelled far when, in Fleet Street, com- 
ins towards Temple Bar, we meet with two rather noticeable indi- 
viduals. One is a stout and rather stern-looking old gentlentto, 
who will insist upon touching every post he passes, and picking up 
every scrap of orange that may chance to be lying on the pave- 
ment. This, we learn, is no otfa^ than Dr. Samuel Johnson ; and 
his companion, a rather short but very merry-looking man, dressed 
in a gaudy suit, and listening with earnest reverenoe to the 
remarks made by the old gentleman, is NoU Gk>ldsmilh, whoie 
career we will pause awhile to trace. 

Oliver Goldsmith was bom at Pallas, a small and uninterostiog 
hamlet, watered by the river Inny, in the county of Longford, 
Ireland. Here, in an old and not very large parsonage-house, on 
the 10th of November, 1728, he was bom, the sixth of nine children. 
His father, the Bev. Charles Goldsmith, a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church, was a man of good repute and liberal spirit. Tki 
only fault that strongly marked his character is the one whidi 
stamps the whole famOy, — imprudence, or impulsiveness. 

He "married for love** when young, with very little to support 
the matrimonial state, but possessing a light heart, and an eye that 
always looked on the ** sunny side." Matters went on awhile 
happily enough. His clerical income at the time of Oliver's birth 
was so precarious, that he endeavoured to increase it by cultivating 
a few fields, and doing duty occasionally for the rector of Kilkenny 
West. These spiritual and agricultural labours combined, brought 
in the handsome sum of £40 a year. 

Oliver, as a child, was not remarkable above his village play- 
mates ; he delighted to hear ballads sung by the old family servant, 
and occasionall^r dispkyed a little of that wit which afterwards so 
distinguished him. He is also celebrated at tiiis period aa a bold 
leader in orchard depredations, which sometimes nought him into 
great disgrace. He was a hearty boy, full of fun and frolic, and 
appears to have looked upon orchards and their contents more 



IB the.M^ of adrentcKre, than aa to tlie moral beanngs inFoked. 
IBlizabetn Delop, sdioolmistreBB of Lissoj, had the early trainim; of 
OHyi^, of whom she tcdd many tales to travellera about " her ctear 
boy," \fmg after the poet lay among the dead; but her sdiolar 
was not inclined to pursue the ^ath of learning ; indeed, so strong 
was luB resistanoe to her educational efforts, that he receives from 
lier the epithet of a " dull boy," and an '^ impenetrable stupid ;" 
b«t at a lat^ period, when he had become the poet, whose name 
was &me, none felt more ddig^t at his success than EHiabeth 

Woen six years old, he was sent to the village school, which was 
oondueted by Mr. Thomas Bryne, a rather eccentric individucd, who 
h»d, in eariier life, served under the Buke of Marlborough in hi* 
Spanish wars, and had the mislbortune to be deprived of a leg ; but 
being -a man not easily daunted by a mere physical loss, he sou^it 
for employment where two lower extremities would not be indis- 
pensable ; so in the course of time he 'obtained the honourable post 
of schoolmaster of Lissoy. Oliver well describes this worthy man 
in his elegant and touclung poem, '' The Deserted Tillage," in lines 
kaeva. to ev«ry one :— 

Beside jon straggling fence that skirts the waj, 

With blossom'd furze nnprofitablj gay; 

There in his noisy mansion, skilTd to rale, 

The Tillage master tanght his little sohooL 

A man severe he was, and «tem to view; 

I knew him t06^, and every trwrni knew; 

W^ had the boding tremblers learned to trace 

The day's disasters in his morning's, face. 

Foil well they laaghed with counterfeited glee 

At all his jokes, — for many a joke had he. 

Full well the busy whisper, circline round, 

Convey'd the dismal tidings when he ft-own'd : 

Yet he was kind, or— if severe in ««ght— * 

The love he bore to learning was his fault. 

The Tillage all dedared Aow much he knew; 

*Twas certain he-could write and cipher too. 

Lao^ he eoald measoM, terms and tides presage, ' 

And e'en the story ran that he could gauge. 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 

For e*eB though vanquished, he could argue still ; 

While words c^ learned length and thund'ring sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That <m€ small head should carry all he knew. 

Thk was about the happiest time in Goldsmith's life. There was 
the lening mother at home, and he was the favourite son. The 
levered falser, whose lips spoke wisdom, and whose face beamed 
with kindness ; at school, too, a story-teULng master beguiled the 
time with pleasantries, often as stale as bread, from the ruins of 
Pompeii, and with his viJhige playmates many an hour was spent in 
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healthful sfKxrt and adyentore. Hurty years after, when London 
rang with, his praiae, he sought in vain for the peace and joy of his 
b^nbod's di^s, — ^a joy and peace for which the approh»a1ion of 
critics, and the admiration of an ever-changing pubhc could oflPer 
no compensation. 

Shortly after he had recovered from an attack of smaU-p<», 
which, as Ids biographer, Foster, says, " left such traces behind, as 
to destroy effectually any pretensions he might have possessed to 
good looKS," he was removed from the village school to an estab- 
Hshment of greater pretensions at Elphin, under the superintendence 
of Mr^ Griffin, and, whilst there, boarded with his uncle John. 
Oliver was treated with consideration by his tutor, who, doubtless, 
observed that his pupil's genius was of a kind that developed gra- 
dually ; but his backwar£iess in learning, and his disfigured coun- 
tenance, made him an object of unkind ridicule with his school- 
fellows, from whom better treatment might have been justly expected. 

An event worth recording occurred a1x>ut this time, which indicated 
the development of wit as a prominent feature in Oliver's character. 
There was a merry-making for the juveniles at his uncle John's, 
and, as might be supposed, dancing formed a staple amusement, the 
music proceeded from a violin, played by one of the family, who 
thought himself a wag. An interval occurring between two country 
dances, to the astonishment of all present, up jumped Oliver, and in 
an ecstasy of joy, began dancing, with much energy, the hornpipe. 
This feat, so unexpected, and performed in a very groteB(]^ue maor 
ner by a rather awkward body, excited especially the risibility of 
tiie fiddler, who cried out in glee, " iEsop." Tms exclamation so 
offended the performer, that, staying his capers, he turned round, 
and looking his tormentor full in the face, cried out in an audible 
voice, — 

'* Heralds, proclaim aloud, all saying, 
See iBsop dancing, and his monkej playing." 

Oliver retired from school life when seventeen, and nine months 
later, much against his will, entered as a sizar in Trinity College, 
Dublin. In those days, before a sizarship could be obtained, it was 
necessary for the competitor to give proofs of classical attainments; 
then in return he was clad in a course black gown without sleeves, 
marked with the servant's badge of a red cap, and put to the servile 
offices of sweeping courts in the morning, carrying up dishes from 
the kitchen to the Fellows' dining-room m the afternoon, and wait- 
ing in the haU tiU the Fellows had dined. This kind of life totally 
disagreed with the principles and ideas of Goldsmith, and in his 
" Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning in Europe," he 
speaks of it as *' a contradiction suggested by motives of pride and 
passion," which he thinks " absurd that men should be at once 
learning the liberal arts, and at the same time treated as slaves, at 
once studying freedom, and practising servitude." 

llie Fellow of the College under whose care Oliver was placed, 
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was a man of dogmatio and b^tal temper, possessing neither the 
coarteonsness nor the sensibilities of a gentleman. 

In 1747, his father died very suddemy, and now his means were 
more limited than ever. In order to ii^crease the contents of his 
piirse, he wrote ballads, and disposed of them at tiie Bein Deer 
iLepository, in Monmouth Court, for five shillings apiece; and 
then, when the ni^ht cast its shadows oyer the city, he would steal 
forth, and listen with delight as he heard his verses sun^. There is 
a ^ood time comine, Oliver, when a city larger than Dublin shall 
hail with rapture we advent of thy maturer verse. 

The following incident in his college life gives a good idea of that 
impulsive benevolence which characterized him through life : — 

'' Ue was engaged to breakfast one day with a college intimate,, 
but failed to make his appearance. His friend, repairing to his 
room, knocked at the door, and was bidden to enter. To his ^^reat 
surprise and amusement, he found him immersed to his chm in 
feathers. On askii^ the cause of this predicament, he received the 
following answer : The evening before he had been strolHng about 
the city, when he met a woman with five children, who implored 
his charity; her husband was in the hospital, she was a stranger, 
and quite destitute of the necessaries of life. " Immediately Gold- 
smith's heart was fall ; he, as poor as herself, had no money in his 
pocket ; but he brought her to the College gate, ^ave her the blankets 
nrom his bed, and some clothes besides ; ana durmg the night, finding 
it rather cool, had cut open his bed, and buried himself amongst 
the feathers." 

On the 27th February he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
and thus completed his college career. 

The family entreated Oliver to enter the Church. ]Por some time 
he strongly objected, but at last gave way. Being only twenty-one, 
he must wait two years, and they were spent at home in Ballymahon, 
he occasionally teaching the youngsters at the village school, or, for 
a change, fishing in the Elver Inny, learning French from the 
priests, or throwing the sledge hammer at BiQlymahon fair ; and 
besides these industrial exploits and whimsical feats, treasuring up 
observations from the varied scenes of life around him, to come &rth 
one day clothed with poetic skill to please and profit men of every 
dime. When two years had passed, Oliver presented himself before 
the Bishop of Elphin, but was rejected. The year following his. 
rejection, he was employed as tutor in a gentleman's family, but 
firom a dispute about cards, left before twe^e months had expired, 
with thirty pounds in his pocket, and rode home on a good horse» 
Then he liad a tiff with his mother, and set ofi* for Cork to embark 
for America, but returned home in six weeks with empty pockets,, 
riding on a lean horse, which he sumamed Fiddleback. 

After many more adventures, law is thought of, and so his good 
Tmcle Contarine comes forward with fifty pounds ; he starts for 
London, but in Dublin meets a false friend, who seduces him to 
play, he loses all, returns, and finds his family much incensed. 



f«<70MU to node Contarme'f fibrande, aad tiwM Mmams te«0Me 
time, a pleasant oawpanion ibr Miss Gontarae. 

Intiieautamnof 1763, by iha advice of a member of the family— 
DeaiBL GMdsmitii, of Ooyne^-and by the aid of Mr. Contarme'a «<w 
open purse, Otiver staited for Sdinbu^h, to stady tbe psactM e( 
payBic. For eighteen siont^ he stayed in the ^at aortium 
eapitaL, stacfaoDg general l^eratore moM than medieiae, and dii- 
tingna^ing hkiiBeif espeeially m ohCTnisCry, by whidi he obtaiBed 
the modce and i^royal of the celebrated Bkck. I& 1754 ke kft 
Scotland, followed, howerer, by the bailiib, having foolisUy beta 
security for a feUow student. He was arrasted, but, tiurough ikB 
timely assistance of ooUeffe friends, soon libeiaAed. ^en he iraat 
off to the learned city of Leyden, but before reaching it as nsittl 
passed through adventures, being impnsoned for a forlnigkt oma 
uJse political charge, taken £[>r a Jacobite at Newcastle^a-Tyne, 
and arrested by a tulor at Sunderland (ike ship he intended to hiMe 
gome by sank, wiUi all hands.) 

He left Leyden after a residence of twelve monl^, witiioirt a 
degree, to gam which he had gone, and, ** with a guinea in his 
pocket, one Matt to his ba^, and a flute in his hanci," set o«l en 
what with Goldsmith was a passion, travel. !Fram ids joumysyings 
tiux)ugh tike great countries of Evstofe we have gained UieaealoMS 
of leammg, concerning the countries and people he^risited, which his 
woriu contain, whidi ne took m wi)th an observing ^e, and held 
in a retentive memory . 

His ambition was not to be restrained, or his thirst for knoiT' 
ledge satisfied, until he had se^i the world. A good vdlce and a 
trifling skill in music were the only finances he had to support an 
undertaking so extensive ; so he tnmlled by day,4md at night song 
at the door of peasants* houses to get himself a lodging, fie passed 
throu^ Louvaine (where he took the degree of fiaebdor of Madi- 
cine), Flanders, France, and Itidy. In Geneva he had an iutornenr 
witii y oltaire, who svffprised him by his great convrarsational pamean, 
and pleased hsm by using them in honouir of the English nation. 
To this ako we owe ** 'Hie TraveUer,** a poem Ikdl ^ noble and 
independent thought, high aspiratioiui, and a thor<»igh hatrad of 
every kind of slavery* 

On the 1st of February, 1756, Goldsmith arrived in England, 
and soon made his way to the tmiversal resort of aU adventuren, 
Lcmdon. Afb^ seeking employment in vain for some time, he at 
last e^aged hims^ as assistimt to Mr. Jacobs, apothecary. Monu- 
ment Yara, Fish St3«et Hill ; two years later he started as physidaa 
in Sen<^wark ; finding it, howovu*, of but little profit, he thftows at 
up, and we find him shortly after empl<wed as reader and oorcoctor 
of the press in Salisbuir Oonrt, the said press bdonging to no less 
a person than the celebrated bookseller and novdist, AiohardMn, 
author of " Pamela," " Sir Charles Grandison," &c. 

This engagement was soon ezchaaged for an niter's sitoataon in 
the school of Dr. Miiner, at Peokham. At the dose of the lut 



eentury, If iss Hester M&ier, tke oiAf wwrriror of Dr. MUnorli ten 
dau^bters, took much pleasure in reecHemtmg ike innunMraible Ydiim- 
sicalities of her father^9 usher. Aceordine to this Hdj^a aeoount, 
Oliver was invariablj eheerful, always rea^y to jein in ionooent 
pastime, and of course he was idolised by the boys ; although lie 
-was hasty tempered, yet on receivings his salary, a great part would 
disappear into beggars* pockets, and in buying sweetstufr for the 
younger boys. 

From the vivid recollections Miss Hester had whoi a very old 
lady, one might suppose that Ooldsmith had inspired in her feelings 
of a more eensitire character than fnendship could in^part* But 
ihiB is a tale not told. 

In April, 1767, Oliver was engaged by Dr. Oriffiths, proprietor 
and editor of the Monthly Review, to write criticisms. Me was to 
board and lodge with him, and to receive a small but regular salary. 
His new home was situated in the classical region of Paternoster 
How, and here, after a five months* residence, ob left, having had a 
great quarrel with his em^oyer, the literary drudge decking Hiat 
£e had suffered impertinence and privation, vet after the poet's 
death, Griffiths writes of him as ** not an unnsend assMtaot.** 

This period was about the dreariest of Goldsmith's literary 
existence, yet his career was a far more prosperous one, and Mler 
of golden opportunities, than most of his contemporaries. Johnson, 
«nce Oliver had come to London, had been in a sponging house, 
Collins descended to an early grave, Fielding had not long ctied, 
flattered in hope and fortune, and Smollett was fighting hard for 
mere existence. 

Difficulties increasing in 176®, he determined to go as surgeon to 
one of the English ketones in India, but afl^r waiting for some 
time with anxious expectation, he lost the appoiatment he had 
hones of. Shortly after this he todc lodgings at No. 1% Green 
Aroour Court, Fleet Street (the court is now gone). Washingrton 
Irving, when in London, visited it, and speaks of it in his 
** Tisaveiler " as ** a region of washerwomen." Olivw, being much 
troubled by the noise of the children engaged in their quarrels and 
sports below, would endeavour to compromise the matter with 
them by an occasional distribution of sweetmeats, or by a tune firom 
his flute, on whioh ocoasion the old would loin with the young to 
listen to the merry tunes. In this year ne commenced, and in 
1769 completed, a memoir of Voltaire ; it was not, however, pub- 
lished, though he received £20 for it. On the 2nd of April, 17^, 
there was announced, in the London Chronicle, ** An Inquiry into 
the Present State of Polite Learning in Evrope." This work was 
pi^lished anonymously. It is written in that pleasing style whix^ 
characterizes the author ; and although in our own times HaUam 
has ^uite eclipsed him in the ((uantitjr and quality of his matt^, 
and m the philosophic manner in whicn it is handled, yet certainly 
not in the pleasing way in which he lays his researches and dbserra- 
tions befiHre his readers. 
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About this time Oliyer contributed yarioas artidei to the Bee, 
Butyhodff, and some other magazines. 

Tnronffh speaking well of the Mambler to Smollett, Johnson wis 
led to oner him the hand of friendship. Groldsmith thns describes 
the ^reat lexicographer on the occasion of their first meeting :— 
*' This was a very grave personage, whom at some distance I took 
for one of the most reserved and even diiftigreeable figures I had 
seen ; bnt as he approached, his appearance improved, and when I 
could distiDguish hmi thoroughly,! perceived tnat, in spite of the 
severity of his brow, he had one of the most good-natured counte- 
nances that could be imagined ;" and so for the future they are 
strong, hearty friends, Johnson often sharply reproving Oliver, 
but no one else dared do so in the presence of the great dictionarian, 
or woe betide him. 

" The Citizen of the World," under the name of ** Chinese 
Letters," appeared in the Public Ledger, 1760; these humorous 
episUes are (inscriptive of many events of the times, and convey to 
the reader a tolerable idea of the state of society. It is an honour 
to the author that he took up his pen in defence of the animal 
creation against the wanton cruelty of man. 

On the Slst of May, 1761, Goldsmith invited to his new lodgings 
to supper, in Wine Office Court, Mr. Percy, editor of the ReUgue^ 
and Dr. Johnson. Percy called for Johnson at Inner Temple I^e, 
and was surprised to find the neatness of his attire ; instead of his 
usual rusty suit, soiled shirt, and unbuckled shoes, and unpowdered 
wig, everything was changed. Percy inquired the reason for this 
triuisformation. '* Why, Sir," said Johnson, " I hear that Grold- 
smith, who is a very great sloven, justifies his disregard of deanH- 
ness and decency by quoting my practice, and I am desirous this 
night to show hun a better example." 

In 1762 the Cherokee Chiefs visited England, and thousands ran 
to see them. Goldsmith, as anxious as any to get a glimpse of these 
peculiar chips of humanity, went too ; having had a good gaze at 
them, he thought it was only fair to give them a present in return, 
upon receiving which, they were filled with admiration at the gene- 
rosity of the poet, whom they embraced with much energy, and 
left on the face of the poet such marks of contact with their reddened 
visages, as to convulse the beholders with laughter. 

During the year 1763 he became acquainted with Sir Joshua 
Beynolds and the gossip, BosweU, and produced his History of 
England, which appearea as a series of letters from a nobleman to 
his son. It was a digest from Hume, Eapin, &c. These autiiors 
he would study in the morning, taking notes ; then he would ramble 
with a friend after noon about merrie Islington ; then, after enjoying 
a moderate dinner and a cheerful evening, he wrote before going 
to bed the matter he had arranged. This work has many imperfec- 
tions ; it wants original research, and a perfect knowledge of the 
materials that even then the historian could have commanded : yet 
the pleasant way in which it is written has made many a lonely 
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hour pass away with wonderful rapidity. In this year also was 
founded the celebrated Literary Club, with Sir Joshua ^Reynolds 
for its presiding genius, and Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, and others, 
as members. They met at the Turk's Head, Gerrard Street, Soho 
(now converted into a dispensary), and conversed on all subjects, 
politics excepted, and closed the meeting by making merry over a 
good supper. Although at this time Oliver was rising rapidly into 
public notice, yet from pecuniary trouble he was not care-free, as the 
following inciaent well shows : — 

" I received, one morning," says Johnson, " a message from poor 
Goldsmith that he was in great distress, and as it was not in his 
X>ower to come to me, begging that I would come to him as soon as 
possible. I sent him a guinea, and promised to come directly. I 
accordingly went as soon as I was dressed, and found that his land- 
lady had arrested him for his rent, at which he was in a violent 
passion. I perceived that he had already changed my guinea, and 
had a bottle of Madeira and a glass before him. I put the cork 
into the bottle, desired he would be calm, and began speaking to 
him of the means by which he might be extricated. He then told 
me he had a novel ready for the press, which he produced. I looked 
into it, saw its merit, told the landlady I should soon return, and 
having gone to a bookseller, sold it for £60. I brought Goldsmith 
the money, and he discharged his rent, not without rating his land- 
lady in a high tone for having used him so ill." 

The novel sold was the " Vicar of Wakefield," and the purchaser 
was Francis Newbury ; it was not published until two years after, 
but when it appeared, it was at once popular, and remains so still. 

Goethe, the renowned Grerman, when eighty-one years old, told 
a friend that, in the decisive moment of mental development, the 
*' Vicar of Wakefield " had formed his education, and that he had 
recently, with unabated delight, read the charming book from begin- 
ning to end, not a little affected by the lively recollection of how 
much he had been indebted to the author seventy years before. 

On the 19th of December, 1764, the " Traveller" was published. 
Goldsmith dedicated it to his beloved brother Henry, the poor 
but happy country parson. This poem, containing the treasured 
thoughts of many years, " startled even those who knew his genius," 
and prosperity lor a time was his, old friends stuck closer, and new 
ones were abundant. Four editions were published in one year, 
and the author was pronounced the best poet of his time. 

His sudden rise to fame so great made Oliver look for better 
lodgings, 80 he transferred himself to Brick Court, in that very 
literary, legal, and religious spot, the Temple, where, at JN'o. 2, on 
the second fioor, he furnished three splendid rooms with elegance 
beyond his means, and thus commenced involving himself in debt, 
out of which, during life, he never escaped. In 1768, was acted at 
Covent Garden Theatre, his " Good-natured Man." Johnson and 
Beynolds spoke in high terms of it, but its success was not so great 
as anticipated. At this Goldsmith was much mortified ; but not- 
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withsUiidiBg, h« went the same ni^^ to the Literary Olab, ekatted 
gaily, and to show his uneoncem, san^ his faTonrite song ; when, 
howerer, alone with Johnson, he burst into tears. 

The " Deserted Tillage** was next pubhshed on the 26th of May, 
1770. The first edition waa iounediately exbaasted ; by the 16th 
of Angnst the fifth appeared, with cntiques. The " Trayeller " was 
most admired ; but the public g^ierally fowkd greater pleasure in 
tiie homelj^ scenes, the touching allusions, and the merry humour 
displayed in this popular poem. 

Goldsnuth agreed upon one guinea as its price ; but on his way 
home he met a finend, who told him he thought the sum raUier large 
fyr so small. a production. ''In truth,*' said Oliver, " I think so 
too ; it is much more ihan the honest man can afford, or the pieee 
is worth. I have not been easy since I received it." So he re- 
tmtted the note to the bookseller, and left it to him to graduate the 
payment according to the sucsess of the work. The bookseller 
sooa repaid him in full, with many acknowledgmoits of his dis- 
interei^iedness. 

On one occasion. Dr. Scott, a political jobber, offered the poet, 
wiio was in pecuniary difficulties at the time, a sum of money, jf be 
would use his pen in favour of Lord North's government; hat 
Goldnnith, to me astonishment of the contem^tibk agent, dedared 
he would never write for any party, prefemng to^ remain, as he 
was. 

Judge Day describes Oliver as being five feet five or six indies 
in hei^t, rather £&ir in complexion, wiw brown hair. His features 
were plain, but not repulaivc-^-certainlY not so when lighted up bv 
oonversation ; his manners simole and natural, but not polisned 
When Groldsmith left Ireland^ ne seems always to have treasured 
t]ie hope one day to return, ind there to ena his life am<mg old 
oompanicMis, in view of the scenes of his childhood. 

These lines, from the ** Deserted Village," seem strongly to indi- 
cate sncii an idea : — 

**' In all ny wanderings throogh this world of care, 
In all my griefs, — and God has giv*n my share, — 
I stiU had hopes my latest bonrs to crown, 
Amidst these hamble bowers to lay me down, 
To hnsband oat life's taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose. 
I still had hopeSt^for pride attends ns still, — 
Amidst the swains to sbow my book-leam*d skill ; 
Around my flre an evening groop to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 
And as an hare, whom horns and hooads pnrsue^ 
Pants to the place from which at fiist he flew, 
I still had hopes, my long veoEatioBs psst, 
ibre to return, and dk at home at last'' 

But the desire so ardently expressed was never attained. Fn- 
fbrtunstely, Oliver's last days were embittered by peonnkry diffi- 
culties. 






For a year or two before his death he worked hard at hig 
''Animated Katnre/' &c.» bnt greatly depressed in spirits, his health 
gave way, and then refusing to be treated by eminent medical 
niends until too late, he departed from this life on the 4th of April, 
1774, in the forty-fifth year of his age. The sorrow evinced by 
Jolmson on hearing of his death was as sincere as it was great. 
Sir Joshua Seynolds painted no more that day, and a troorp of 
beggars' surrounded his lodgings, and rent the air with their wailingg. 

Sis friends at first det^smined to bury him in Westminster 
Abbey» but the project was unaoeountably dropped, and on £btar- 
dmj, tiie 9th of April, 1774, he was priyately interred in the Temple 
biErkkl ground. 

The^ are many persons who, on perammg Gktldsmith's life, elose 
the book more ready to condemn and blame, than to pity^md to 
prane. Yet let such remember that, although he died fbur 
tihowBsnd poxmds in debt;, yet, if his life had been spared, heweold, 
doubtless, harre wiped off the greater portion, if not the whoie. 
We owe him much. 

He wrote a Norel whioh, in moral sentiment and tonching bescd^, 
far ^outshisLes the works, of Smollett, J^ielding, and Eichordson. "Ae 
leit «ft poetry which none of his time could equal, and which we 
juntly treasure for the love of the good and beautifiil it eontainB ; 
and wi^a has pen was engaged in wnting for the stage, it produced 
something better than for many a day bad been seen, and wl^eh 
it would be well if nothing worse had since been brought before the 
public eye; Yes ; there is much to admire and love in ihe good- 
nalmred In^ poet, a fast friend and a foi^ving enemy. 

Whenever he went,, there was left behmd iSe remembrance of a 
BMvry «ad geuierous s^nt. Children loved him, and for many an 
houc be w^d be their dieerful companion. The poor adored him, 
i<m his purse wias never closed to sorrow. The learned and good 
meh of the day admired hm witty and brilliant genius, and those by 
1dm omted ever felt the warmest affection towards their eccentric 
i^if fiy Oliver Goldsmitiu. F. C. S. 



Those readers who wish to ptursne the stndy of the Life of GoMsmith fkrther 
will find themselTeB nmch helped hy ** The Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith,'^ 
by John Foreter, LL.D., 1854; Prior*8 **Life of Goldsmith," 1837; Macanla/s 
paper in the ** BneyelopsBdia Britannica," twice repoblished; an article on Gold- 
sniiCh in De Qohie^a Works, vol. iv.; an early Biography by Bishop Percy, of 
" Beliqaes ** rejpnte; a paper in the MiseeUaneont Works of Sir W. Soott, on which, 
aad ea Prior^s work, Washington Irving founded his *' Biogrephical Sketch of 
Oliver Gddafliith." Introdnetocy memolra precede the editions of his -woii^ 
edited by Wilknott, Bel), QilfiUao, ^c.^ all more or less intertstlog. 
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Etudes sur W. Shak^pere, Sfc. Par M. Philabete Chasles. 

Paris: Amjot. 

M. V. E. Philabbte Chasles, Profesteur au College de Franest 
and libranan of the Institute there, has won for himself & high phice 
in Fmnce as an English critic. An article of his #n Burke, in the 
Metme des Deux Mmdes, is perhaps an abler estimate of that won- 
derful and enigmatic statesman than anything of the sort in our own 
language ; another, on De Foe, contained a great amount of infor- 
mauon, gleaned from many sources, of the life and times of [a 
singular man, and is yery Httle inferior to the paper on the same 
subject contributed by Dr. John Forster to the Edmburgh JSeview, 
in 1845. In an article in the same distinguished Bevue, he treated 
of the Spanish and English theatres, with special reference to the 
plays of Shakspere, in 1835 ; and in 1836 an elaborate analysis of 
feing Lear. More recently he has suggested a new theory of the 
dedication to Shakspere*s Sonnets, in i^eAthen€Bum,2&ih. June, 1862; 
which has been receiyed with favour by some English critics, and has 
been reviewed by Mr. Bolton Comey in a work entitled, " The Son- 
nets of William Shakspere : a Critical Disq^uisitiont suggested by 
a Kecent Discovery." His Shakspere studies have even attracted 
attention in Germany, and been made the subject of commentary 
in that country, among others by P. H. Sillig, Xeipsic, 1854. 

These " Studies" were issued in Paris in 1847, and on the 23rd 
of April this year, on looking round upon our Sbaksperian library, 
we thought we would try our French guide's taste and intelligence 
once more. We had read the work, and laid it aside. It was 
recalled to us by a letter received from the author regarding a small 
work of our own, in its first form issued in these pages ; and we 
then read, with some care, the chapters on our great national bard, 
and his estimate of the drama, religion, and manners of the times 
of " Eliza and our James." We regard them as worthy of a pe- 
rusal by all those who possess the requisite acquaintance with the 
language of 'France to read with ease and readiness the remarks 
made by the former superintendent of Valpjr's classical printing 
establishment (b. 1799), and the ablest critic of English in his 
native country, author of " Etudes de Litt^rature Compar^e." 

The work consists of chapters on the predecessors of Shakspere, 
from which we snatch the following (translated) jotting : — 

''Shakspere loves men while laughing at them; Ben Jonson 
studies them eagerly, and trounces them well. Passions, vices, 
virtues, greatness and feebleness, mixed follies allied to noble 
outbursts of the heart,— Shakspere forgets nothing ; Ben Jonson 
only observes the variety in characters, caprices, and humours, and 
their play in the world. The perspective of Shakspere is admirable : 
the air circulates roimd his creations ; they have not only life, but 
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tmnspareney. rie ir a ItsadiBOftpe |i«iiiter,---foiiBBtf , woods, rwetB, the 
sea, cities, courts, aire shown, add set at proper distanois ; ETometimes 
eoibonred by an ethereal light, again plunged in cloudy sadness. Ben 
Jonson is not an accomplished painter. A sctdptor of tiie Middle 
Ages, he knows only fine and powerfiil truth, seeks only that, repro- 
duces only that ; often, too, he forgets that, through the fact of being 
trathftil, he becomes more brutal than nature, and transfomur 
itintoaUe"(p. 121). 

The next chAtier coiiteemfl itself with the early Shaksperian 
epoch, and Mb dramas of youth and love ; and the succeeding one 
traces the influence of Michel Montaigne, of Perigord, on Wmiam 
of Stratford, through <^e Florio translation ; and thinks the fact of 
itb having been in Shakspere's possession ** as interesting as the 
beautifttl Sopkodes filled wiiii the notes of Racine." He asserts 
that ** even the style of Shakspere— so composite, so animatisd, so 
Uvely, so new, so incdsive, so glowing, so bold— coffers a mxdtitude 
of striking analogies to the admirable and enticing ongoing of 
Michel Montaigne." 

Hie dramas of wond^sare thereafter placed under review. To, 
one page of ^is chapter he speaks of Shakspere as "a melknchdly 
and concentred soul, a man of elegant manners, the friend of Lord 
Southampton, fyvoured by Elizabeth, but solitary amidst the crowd 
of the world through which he passes, yet with which he does not 
mix ; separated by the very originality of a'n active and introspec- 
tive oimnisation, yet endowed at ofiee with a Platonic and t^der 
exalttttoon, an invineible elearsightedness, and a somewhaH/ it^nicai 
P% :fi6r ihe i^retensions of shattw and shows " (p. 196). 

Tbe hMtorioai pkys-are passed in review in the following chaptet, 
and^bacbaraet^riBes these i^ttas:-^ 

•*The historical plays bear the signs of impartii^itjr in' a high 
degree ^ i3ie picturesque, rapid, on^rushing genius which dictated 
them biiDg subjected itself to the higher law of a severe clears 
seeing' judgment: Sympathetic sensibility, enthusiastic vigotrr of 
inia^;inatioft, elo<jnence of emotion,-**all t^ese brilliant gifts subor- 
dinate themselves in this wondrous mind to a cold and sometimes 
sarcastic sagacity, which neither forgives nor forgets. Thus, the 
dramas of which we are speaking are as painfal as history. 
..^Eischylus shows fatalism hovering over the world ; Calder^n offers 
licaven and hell as the solution of the enigma of human life ; Vol- 
taire makes his drama the agent of his doctrines. Shakspere seeks 
fate in the very heart <^ man ; and though he makes it so sttange 
fend problematical to us, he teaches us to look without surprise on 
1^ chances and changes of destiny" (p. 242). 

The book, as will be seen from these rough-hewn chips, is Ml of 
cicbellent material, and shows a remarkably wide and accurate 
Aeqnaintance with the literature of the last of the Tudors and the 
Ait of the Stuarts. Chateaubriand looked with horror on the 
flowing appreciation of Shakspere in Prance, and proclaimed it to 
Se " dangerous." With this- opinion M. Ghasles- does not sympw- 
1863. F 
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thize any more than Guixot, YiUemain, Hngo, or Micbel, who hare 
all aided in pfpularizinff onr great dramatist in France. Professor 
Chasles has nelped to place a translation of his plays in the hands 
of coUege youths, with the English text on one side and ilie Tersioa 
on the other, with notes, &c ; he has also furnished an introduction 
to Borgher's translation of Lamb's ** Tales from Shakspere." 
M. Chasles' reading of the inscription of the soniiets of 160& is a» 
follows : — 

"Mr. W. H. wisheth, to the onlie begetter if these insuing 
sonnets, all happiness and that eternity promised by our ever-living 
poet. 
" The well-wishing adventurer in setting forth is T. T." 

He announced in 1862 his int-ention to publish in English, French, 
and German, at London, Paris, and Berlin, a work to be entitled, 
** Shakspere, Southampton, and Pembroke." This work, we fear, 
has been delayed by an ophthalmic seizure, under which, he was 
labouring. We hope it will not now be long out of the print^'a 
hands. Meanwhile, as some of the readers of this serial occasionally 
ask about suitable French books, we have thought it might not be 
amiss in us to call attention to the '' Etudes sur Shakspere." 

S. N. 

The Negro Race not under a Curse. By Bev. Albxandeb 
Cbummell, B.A. London : Wertheim and Co. 

This examination of Gen. ix. 25 is logically conceived, and tbe 
author combats successfully the fallacy '' that the su£[ering8 and tJie 
slavery of the negro race are the consequence of tbe curse of Koah" 
therein recorded. Tke chief points sought to be established are as 
follows : — 1. That the curse of Noah was pronounced upon Canaan, 
not upon Ham. 2. That it fell upon Canaan, and was designed to 
fall upon him alone. 3. That neither Ham nor either of his three 
sons was involved in this curse. 4. That the negro race have not 
descended from Canaan. Other points of equal weight are advanced 
and reasoned upon ; and the work will gratify those who delight in 
seeing fallacies chased out of the regions of thought by the whip <^ 
a rigorous logic. 

The Three Creeds, By the Eev. Ctpbijln T. Eust. London r 
Wertheim, Macintpsh, and Hunt. 

This tract is an unmistakably clear and plain-speaking one. It 
considers — 1. Why need there be any creeds at aB, if they be but 
a repetition of the doctrine of the Scriptures P 2. Why should they 
be subscribed by the clergy P 3. Why should they be used as a 

gart of divine worship P Those wishing to know briefly what a 
hurchman has to say on these points, who speaks his mind freely 
and ably, should see the pamphlet, whether desiring to maintain 
the Church by them, or intending to employ them as exercises in the 
art of defeating an opponent by argument. 
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OUGHT THE GOVERNMENT OF THIS GOUNTBT TO BENDER SUfi^ 
STANTIAL AID TO THE POLES IN THEIR EFFORTS TO REGAIN^ 
INDEPENDENCE ? 



AinRMATITE. 

Tes ; for this reason : England was one 
of the contracting parUes to the treatj 
of Vienna, which led to the partition of 
Poland. At the congress, Poland was 
gnamnteed her constitntion intact. 
RaAsia, since then, has been allowed by 
the contracting powers to encroach on 
the liberty of Poland, and one by ooie 
to take away all her political privileges, 
and crush with the iron heel of despot- 
ism the least spark tending to the noble 
kaging for freedom. England is bonnd, 
tiicirofore, to assbt Poland substantially 
in reinstating herself to the position of 
a firee nation, owing to Russia's hav- 
ing broken all her engagements respect- 
ing Poland, and forfeited her claim to 
the respect of the great powers of 
Europe; and England, being one of the 
^^Qsrdians of Polish liberty, is bonnd, in 
heoonr, to support in?iolate her consti- 
tution. I hope our rulers have seen 
the iinpo]ioy,in times past, of truckling 
to Biissian tyranny towards Poland and 
Ctreeseia, which impolicy unquestion- 
ably led to the Crimean war. We have 
snbetantiallysupported other nations on 
■fighter pretexts, viz., Spain and Greece ; 
the one against France^ and the other 
againBt Turkey: hence, I think, we 
shonld be acting justly in substantially 
supporting Poland. — C. 0. A. 

When we come to examine the posi- 
tion of Russia, in thus dominating over 
unhappy Poland, we naturally revert to 
the manner in which she obtained her 
power over that unfortunate country. 
We are thus carried back to June, 1815, 
when the treafy of Vienna was exe- 
cittedy to which Great Britain, Austria, 
fhmoe, Prussia, Portugal, Spain, and 
Sweden were parties. The very ex- 
fateoce of that treaty invalidates the 
^^t or title of Russia to oppress the 
bnve Poles, as the subjects of a con- 
quered province; even the rebellion of 



*30 did not in any way destroy th« prin^- 
ciples of the treat^f in question. In 
right of that treaty, the contracting 
parties, even at this date — for no lapse of 
time can exonerate them — are mutually 
bound to enforce the adherence of Russia 
to its provisions. Had Poland been ob- 
tained by virtue of arms, the pretensions 
of Russia might have then been founded 
upon more tangible grounds. The op- 
pressions and cruelties, that are ind^ 
criminately perpetrated against the- 
magnates as well as the paupers of her 
land, constitute so many crimes, that 
lie at the door of her foes; and so suffix 
ciently show the imprudence of the 
Russian Cabinet, that the jealousies of 
Europe are already excited, even to a 
romantic degree. We argue in favour 
of the independence of Poland ; and were 
she to be raised to her ancient position 
amongst nations, she would, in our 
humble opinion, contribute to the 
stability of European independence, and 
. thus have the blessings of freedom ex- 
tended to her magnanimous children 
now scattered over Europe. And to 
effect the restitution of national privi?* 
leges we are in favour of peremptory in- 
terference by England and her com- 
peers; and if Russia would not listen to 
any reasonable remonstrance, we should 
pronounce in favour of the adoption of 
war — the ultimate arguments of kings 
and nations — to enforce a speedy 
change.— S. F. T. 

Human guilt, and the consciousness 
of perverted man, is ever averse to re^ 
sponsibility. The plea of the first cri- 
minal after he had offered to Satan that 
proto- sacrifice, which dyed the virgin 
soil of earth with human blood, was the 
germ of that disastrous lie whose fell 
influence has dai^ened society in every 
age. "Am I ray brother's keeper?" 
asked the murderer; and offended Deity 
and violated jastice responded by a 
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TighteooB judgment, whose tones 
10 terrible that their echo ▼ibmtet with 
thrilliog import to this day, ** Am I 
my brothii^t ke^?** 'Tee; taUmm* 
j% Aot so, oonsoiflnoe wenld loi# her 
fanction, and judgment be depriTed of 
her faoiUtj. Many warm hearts, that 
how beat with yearning solicitade on 
behalf of a brother's welfare, would 
then be nntronbled, bewildered minds 
-calmed, and anzioos thooghts dissi- 
pated. Bat as it is, when man looks 
around, and sees calamity, misery, and 
snffering on every side, with the con- 
sciousness of his power to relicTe, and 
the promptings of his nature full of 
sympathy, then does be realize that he 
is his brother's keeper; nor can he shun 
the condition it involves — ^the responsi- 
bility for his welfare — nor throw off the 
duties that condition charges him to 
f uifiU Thus, while there is a law of har- 
mony throughout -til nature, it is only 
the perverted mind that cannot or will 
not trace it. It requires no logic to 
prove instinctive duties, much less 
rhetoric to enforce them; for every man 
feels that there is a higher allegiance 
than that due to a sovereign, a holier 
service than even that of devotion to 
fatherland, and sterner duties than law 
or governments can claim. The lofty 
principle implanted in ev«ry man's 
breast teaches him that humanity is 
not a dogma for schoolmen simply, to be 
discussed, argued, and laid aside, but a 
living element, whose influence must 
permeate society; and it is here that we 
would rather converge than generalize. 
If it be tme that man cannot divest 
iiimself of those functions which are the 
liw of his being, and that to him is 
committed the responsibility and guar- 
dianship of his brother's weal ; it must 
also be true that man loses none of 
those rights when he forms societies, 
corporations, and nations! nor is it im- 
parting a new element to the subject to 
say, that if man owns duty as man to 
man, none the less do men to men as 
corporated nations. So, if man in his 
individual capacity is bound to succour 
the helpless, and to extend his aid to 



thft opprsMsd, 80 must nations ako have 
the same charge. It is little to the pu- 
pose to talk <^ political expediency, and 
that what is mOEallf right ni^j im pii> 
tKally vnog:' we^ are teking hi^er 
ground; we clsim; fsr man and Batiios 
the exercise of thsic jDnrogatives. A 
people or a nation which is down- 
trodden moft erer demand sympttlv^ 
and aid; for no crime they can comott 
can justify the enslavemept of an entios 
people. It maj be right to punish a 
nation for the wrongs it commits; it ii 
with impressions such as tjieoe tikst, 
when we are asked whether the Britub 
*^ Government ought to render subetfo- 
tial aid to the Poles, in their efforli 
to regain ipdependence,'* we have no 
hesitancy in stating it as our solflm 
conviction that England (though we 
love her well) forgets her high miasiop 
when she refuses to succour a sister 
nation in distress. It is a humiliathv 
thought, that a country which haa hen 
ruled by an Elizabeth and a Cromwill 
— with remini:)cences <^ Creasy 9fd 
Agincourt, with all the associaticm ^ 
liberty purchased by blood— should uis 
later age sycophantly bow down at the 
footstool of despotism, and be radjr to 
lick the dust of an imperial robe — tiuX 
will bear insult and obloquy from aa 
overgrown and bombastic jwople, when 
our fathers nurtured, and yet proftr 
no aid, or exhibit no sympathy ^ 
material effort to free from the opprpt- 
sors' yoke an heroic people, and libeiMN 
from fettered servitude a country wbflBe 
only crime has been that she has lored 
herself, her sons, and liberty. — D. & 

When treaties are solemnly made, 
they should not be recklessly bnilMi; 
and it is the duty of the various pajrtUs 
thereto to see that their ueighboan 
scrupulously keep such treaties. Hitie 
we have a sacred treaty — on the strict 
observance of which hangs the few r^ 
maining privileges of a brave but mooh 
wronged people— shamefully yiolated; 
and that, too, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of three of the leading 
and several of the smaller European 
powers. The Poles have not revolted 
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whbotit cfttbe, but baVe actotlly Ik^ 
gokuted to insnrrectidti hf the very serere 
afiA uijjiist measure HMorted to by 
BttSfiTs; and, besides, they are fighthig 
fbr/re^cfoffi, the privileges ofirbicbtbey 
have for a loug timto ceased to enjoy. 
We tMok it hi^ time to check the ag- 
grcAttire practices of Bnssia, and to "nip 
iti the bud "the arrogant designs of the 
C^ar, especially as we are likely to be 
8<Nmer or later dragged into war, and 
thkt in less afltantageons l£mes. We 
hope that, for once, Poland tnay ^ find 
ioarej in her woe;** that she will be 
sttcconred f^ommany quarters; and that, 
iti ^e glorioQs struggle, Britain ''may 
tead the van.* — Dukdbe'abt. 

The treatment which the Poles have 
RieeWed at iSie hands of the Bnssian 
0<lV6mment has been of a most cruel 
and revolting character; and England, 
is a Christian and civilized country, 
Miglit to render all the aid in her power 
to enable the Poles to regain and to 
smintaiii their ind^peiidence. We justly 
tasn&det that a nation like Poland, who 
are almost daily gaining victories over 
tbtskr opponents, are in every way ca- 
piAile df maintaining their national in- 
dependence. England ought, therefore, 
to assist th«m in their gloriotus cause of 
** liberty and freedom."— W. P. W. B. 

HBGATIVB, 

Much as we sympathize with the 
TiAea in their present attempt to regain 
their freedbm, and great as is ottr de- 
testation of the conduct of Kussia, we 
Cintidt see that it is the duty of England 
to interfere by force of arms. If we go 
to war to assist the weak and the down- 
trodden in one country, we may be justly 
called npon to do it in others. If our 
Government were to adopt such a policy 
as that, we should be continually at 
war, — at least, until every tyrant was 
siTept from the face of the earth. 
Bttty nevertheless, it is oar duty, as 
loms of freedom, as those who ezperi- 
enioe the blessings resulting from good 
government, to protest, and to continue 
MMesting, against the wicked acts of 
Kosflia ; to^how her, in the kindest man- 
wr possible, the evils which arise from 



the exercise of cruelty and opptession ; 
and to Seek, by well-timed mediation, a 
peaceful settlement of the present 
dlfficulties.'^I. X, 0. 

It is ttiy conviction that we ought, 
decidedly, not to render substautial aid 
to the Poles. We can show them that, 
in their struggle for independence, they 
have otir entire sympathy ; and, by means 
of negotiations with Russia, we can per- 
haps be of some assistance to them : 
but if we have recourse to the so-called 
" last argument of kings," Pnusia will 
probfl^bly side with Russia, and the result 
win be another European war. Had 
England learned loog ago to meddle 
less in the affairs of other countries, our 
national debt would not now amount to 
the enormous sum of £800,000,000. 
On the other hand, we invariably find 
that if an oppressed people are in earnest 
in their strivings after freedom, and if 
they are worthy to possess it, they 
sooner or later achieve it for themselves. 

*• For fteedom's battle, once begun, 
Bequeath'd by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baflBed oft, is ever won." 

H. F. S. 

Let it not be for one moment supposed 
that it is from any want of sympathy 
with the glorious efforts of the Poles to 
establish their independence that we 
take the negative of this question. No 
man with the love of anything like 
liberty in his heart could be guilty of 
such treachery to freedom, as to l^ok 
with indifference on the events of the 
last six months or so in Poland. We 
have all, in a manner, identified ourselves 
with the movement ; every success of the 
Poles brings gladness and a sort of pride 
to us all, and every one of their reverses 
fills us with sorrow and indignation; and 
it is but natural that it should be so. 
As far as our individual support and 
moral aid can go, we are obliged to give 
it; but as a nation, what are we to do? 
Can we in this case depart from the 
policy of non-intervention that has been 
our guide through the maze of foreign 
politics in similar cases? We answer, 
almost with grief, that we cannot. It is 
very doubtful whether, were we to do so, 
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we should not do more hann than good; 
for it would plange us at once into an- 
other great European war, and we know 
well what that means; and, moreover, 
the nltimate success of the Polish in- 
surrection would be as doubtful as 
before. We must as a nation be guided 
in our foreign policy by considerations 
of the probable resists that may arise, 
and the general expediency of our posi- 
tion ; and, as a general rule, we must hold 
fast by the principle of non-intervention 
" except in cases of urgent necessity." 
The Poles must be left to work out 
their own salvation for themselves, and 
must learn the duty of self-reliance. 
For us to don the red cap of liberty, 
and take up arms on behalf of all op- 
pressed nationalities, would certainly be 
agreeable to the dreams of the cosmopo- 
litan sentimentalist; but to men of 
common sense would seem absurd and 
hostile to our prosperity, nay, our very 
existence as a nation. Though the 
political horizon may be overcast with 
dark clouds of despotism and oppression, 
and the sun of liberty be in many cases 
hidden, yet let us not fear; it cannot be 
80 for ever; the sun will break through 
them all, and in the appointed time the 
same warm and genial beams thatillu- 
minate our land will visit " all nations 
that on earth do dwell.** — J. Q. J. 

The independence of Poland is an im- 
possibility. It might be converted into 
a nation, and kept as such by the 
tutelage of the ambassadors of various 
povrers; but a free nation it will never 
be. To send aid for such an attempt 
would be a waste of men and money. It 
is only the Polish subjects of Rusua 
who have risen; the insurrection has not 
produced any perceptible effect in 
Galicia or BuEsian Poland. The Poles, 
therefore, whatever their past wrongs, 
are now rebels against the Russian Go- 
vernment. Are we to encourage, by 
substantial aid, insurrection and civil 
war among the subjects of a power with 
whom we are on friendly terms? Admit 
that they have been goaded into rebel- 
lion by the tyranny of underlings, and 
the enforcement of the conscription act; 



that they desire again to be free; 
we to interfere and enfiHree their desiaad 
at the cannon*8 month? There have 
been and are now persons who damoor 
loudly for the rep^ of the nnion wiA 
Ireland; they have at various times 
raised insurrectbns to accomplish their 
object They believed themselves to be 
the most ill-used people under the son. 
What should we have thought to have 
seen a Russian fleet, with arms, ammu- 
nition, and several regiments of Coeaaeks, 
sent over to assist the insurgents? The 
French sent aid for the cause at Fish- 
guard and Eillala. They also afforded 
substantial aid to our American colo- 
nists in their revolt. What was the 
consequence? War was inunediately 
declared against France, and proeeeat^ 
with rigour. The insurgent Poles an 
Russian subjects. Every de/iustogy 
vemment has a right to govern its sub- 
jects according to its own discretion. It 
inay be right enough for peoples to 
choose their own government: but they 
must be able to establish and main- 
tain it era it can be intemati(mally 
recognized. A war with Russia would 
be the result of our substantial aid. Are 
we prepared for this? We cannot 
justify it as we did the former one, for 
here is no de/acto government, as in the 
case of Turkey, to require our services 
as its allies. A war with Russia would 
necessitate a war with Prossia and 
Austria; both are too interested in the 
struggle to remain neutral France 
would help England. Rhenish Prussia 
would be seized; and, if the conclusum 
were successful, retained by that power. 
French influence would preponderate 
through Germany. If defeated, Russian 
influence would preponderate in Austria 
and Prussia. In either case a grasp- 
ing and unscrupulous power would be 
aggrandized at our expense. We should 
bear the brunt of the war, and come out 
of it with diminished influence, and the 
object still unattained; for though we 
may defeat and conquer Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, it does not follow that we 
can establish a free and independent 
Poland.— R. S, 
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The Govtrnment of this eoantrj is 
not by any means justified in espousing 
the cause of the Poles. To do so, thej 
must be compelled to make war with 
liossia, which, under the present cir- 
cumstances, would be an act of great in- 
j ustice. The Poles have no fault to find, 
smve that they hare been conquered in 
war, and their country made an inte- 
gral part of that of their conquerors. 
The popular feeling, not only in Eng- 
land, but in France, is strongly in fsvour 
of what they believe to be an oppressed 
kingdom, trampled on by a mightier; 
but the Government, notwithstanding 
this, ought not to be a representative 
of every mania with which the people 
are affected. At present it is not un- 
likely that Ireland may rebel Why 
should not France and Russia interfere 
and assut her? Their pretence would 
be as good as ours in aiding Poland. 
It would be an act of gross injustice to 
help the subject to mutiny against the 
sovereign in either case; and the idea 
of England, who has ever been noted 
for her impartiality and forbearance, 
being guilty of such an act, is simfdy 
preposterous. — Mabwood H. 

The division of the world into coun- 
tries and dynasties, generally of equal 
power, if not of equal extent, assists in 
producing our opinion that England and 
other nations should be neutral with 
regard to the present tumultuous state 
of Poland. The dispute originated 
between themselves, and the setUement 
of it will have no material effect on 
<>ther countries. Besides, it is one of 
the chief duties of a Government to 
•preserve, as far as it would be consistent 
with the position and prosperity of the 
country, its people in a state of peace. 
War is a curse to the country it visito. 
Its very name is enough to create alarm 
throughout the land. What Govern- 
ment, then, is so mad as to plunge its 
country into this fathomless dungeon 
before it is absolutely necessary? The 
death of thousands, the ruin of thou- 
Muds of families, and the poverty of 
the nati<m iteelf, are trifles in com- 



parison with the good the war is to 
preserve. The tide of destruction is 
rolling thronehont Poland, devastating 
the country in every direction. Surely 
this is awful enough, without lettini; 
loose England's strength and wealth to 
be engulfed in this whirlpool of blood. 
The end for which PuUud is ruiuiag 
herself would be effected by the same 
means, increased to tenfold extent, 
which she is employing herself. The 
end could be partially, if not wholly, 
obtained in a peaceful way. England 
has seen the Czar, and has formed an 
opinion of him, both as a man and an 
emperor, which places him high in her 
estimation, and which reporte from all 
quarters strengthen and confirm. He 
has published his intention towards 
Poland. It is universally allowed, by 
all imconnected with the country, as 
kind and liberal The sanguine hopes 
that a few unimportant victories in- 
spired, made the Poles demand a 
greater concession — complete indepen- 
dence. Sudden changes, we know, are 
frequently accompanied with pernicious 
effects. No doubt the Czar and his 
Government consider that a fall grant 
of the Polish demands would be simi-^ 
larly attended, both to themselves and 
the finssians. Such terms as the Czar 
has offered embrace all that is necessary 
for the happiness and prosperity of the 
Poles. We cannot but think, then, 
that the Poles are pursuing a will-o- 
the-wisp, under the bewitching name 
of independence. They show a ruinous 
obstinacy in rejecting these liberal con- 
ditions. Had the Czar been a tyran- 
nical master, ruling them with that 
sway which their position might induce 
him to adopt, there would, perhaps, be 
reason for rising in bodies, and endea- 
vooring to obtain a change of govern- 
ment; but throughout he has shown 
himself' to be no tyrant, and has made 
most liberal and sufficient conditions. 
These are some of the reasons which 
induce us to think that England should 
not afford substantial aid to the Poles. 
— Bn. 
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386. Could anj of your nameroos 
correspondents inform me who are at 
present the editors of the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews t — Marwood H, 

387. I should be glad to receive a 
full explanation of the expression, 
" caviare to the general." — H. F. L. 

388. In the close of his " History," 
Macaulay speaks of a Gloucester elec* 
tion, but the result is left untold; can 
any of your readers supply the infor- 
jnation ? — GuiDO. 

389. Thanks to Norval for his reply 
to question 360. With respect to 
inquiry 369, he writes, " S. S. should 
specify some instances of offensive con- 
duct" Can both Houses of Parliament 
expel members on cm^ account f If 
they can, in the case of a peer, does the 
expulsion continue in force during his 
life? In the case of one of the Com- 
mons, does the expulsion render a future 
return of the same member nugatory ? 
Perhaps Norval will kindly state under 
what circumstances the Houses can 

^ exercise the power of expulsion. — S. S. 

Ahswsbs to Qubstuhib. 

361. Isocrates (436—388 B.o)— 
the '* father of eloquence" and the 
*' common master of orators," as Cicero 
calls him, and him whom Milton men- 
tions in his sonnet to the Lady Mar- 
garet Ley as "the old man eloquent," 
in a quotation now become a common* 
place — though himself the most able 
teacher of oratory, and the one who 
made a fortune by the instructions he 
gave, was of so timid a disposition, that 
tie was wholly unable to address a public 
meeting. This is the oldest authentic 
instance of incompetence to speak in 
public, coupled with the capacity to 
write well — unless we except Moses, the 
Jewish lawgiver, who was "not elo- 
quent," hut " slow of speech, and of a 
slow tongue " (Exod. iv. 10).— R. M. A. 

384. Guy, Earl of PTarwic*.— This 



fkmotn personage holds a place midway 
between the reill and ideal. The only 
thing we can be certain of respecting 
him is, that he has served as a " peg " 
whereon to hang many a legend by 
writers of various countries. Ellis has 
fluggested fhat Egil, an Icelandic wsr- 
lior, who became t^ hero of many odes 
composed on the occasion of tJie battle 
of BniBanburgh, may have been trans- 
formed by some Norman monk into 
Guy. ** "ntis," observes Price, ** is but 
cottjecttire." As a hero of romance- 
though evidently referable to an Anglo- 
Korman origin — Guy can scarcely he 
traced with certainty to a more remtite 
date than the early part of the 14th 
century. Chaucer mentions bim in t^ 
•* Rime of Sir Thopas," and Percy gives 
two old English Poems on liim in the 
** Refiques." See KnigkCs CycTopcBdia^ 
Biography^ **[ Warvoick^* — Lydgate was 
a monk of the Benedictine Abbey of 
Bury, of whom very little is known. 
He was bom about 1375, educated at 
Oxford, ordained sub-deacon in 1389, 
deacon, 1893, priest, 1897. He tcs^ 
veiled in France and Italy, and returned 
a complete master of the language and 
Htersture of both cou ntraes. He studied 
chiefly Dante, Boccacio, and Alain 
Ohartier; and became so distinguished 
a proficient in polite learning, that he 
opened a sdfaool in his monaatery for 
teaching the sons of the nobility. He 
was a most voluminous writer, as masq 
as 251 pieces being ascribed to hun, 
the laigest of which, " The Siege of 
Troy," he undertook at the command of 
Henry V. He possessed^reat versa- 
tility, and, whether grave or gay,i)othiBg 
came amiss to his pen. A pension kt 
Kfe was granted him by Henry VL, in 
1440. The date of his death is un- 
certain, probably 1460 or 1461. See 
JohnsorCs " Lives of the Poets' 
Knight's " Cyclopaedia of Biograp^^ 
'* BibHotheca Angh-Poetica," Jiitson*s 
" Bibliographia PoeUca!* — Robert de 
Brunoe, or, more properly speaking. 
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Bobort JSamyiig, fMtB a canoiL ia (ti» 
CSlberftiiie monmsttrjr of Brume, Lin*- 
vaiBabire. fie flocurisbed daring -the 
imgns of Edward L and hi* sncetiMC, 
and was the aathor of a translatioB 
from ti>o Fieaoh "Brat d'Angleterre," 
joid **BomaiL }e Bote.*' Its poetical 
merit is 'small, bat kis interestiDg as 
an early monament of the Engiiah 
langoage, asd valoahleibr its hiatoriod 
and Iherarj infonnatton. iHe was >al8D 
tile author of an Engllsfa xliythmieal 
tranalatian of S. Boonaveotmra'a "De 
CcBOA et Passione Domini,*' and aa 
oetoeyUabie translation oftfae ^ Maonal 
of Sins.**— Joi^ Warkumrtk, anther of 
'^Chnmicle of the first IB Years of the 
Bmga of King Edward IV^' was 
Fellow of St. Peter's College, Gam* 
hridge, 1469, and became Master, 147fi. 
He waa chaplain to Gray, fiiaiwp of 
3^7, and held varions livings and 
appointmodts in the county of Cam- 
bridge, being vicar of Wisbech, reetor 
cf Leverington and Cottenhan, and 
poeetor for the clergy of the diocese, 
fie died 1500, and appointed serxdces 
to be said for the souls of himadf, his 



pamilB,aiidBisfa(^Gray. Wk'*^^O^a^ 
mde," the M& of which is io the 
library of 6t. Peter's College, was 
piiBted by the Camden Seoiety,4SM, 
— Ommc, or Ofvim, was an Avgnsthie 
menk, m the north of Eoglaid, and 
flora'idied abeot 12^10. He wrote a 
harmony of the Gospels in verses, with- 
out rhyme, pasts of irhich -have been 
printed by Thovpe, in his ''Anideota 
Anglo- Saxonica." — Solmbbo. 

888. The result of the Qlooecsteiw 
shire Section, of which Macaalay 
speaks at the end of his *< History," ia 
not genecally known. I venture to 
send yon thioetatement, lately obtained 
on -good authority, regarding it (as 
aaked) :— '^ Jaek Howe lost his election, 
being defeated by ilaynard Colchester^ 
who was returned at the head of the 
poll After this rejeotion, however, in 
1701, he regained his seat in the fol- 
lowing year, vtee his old ooUei^e, 1^ 
Biobard Cocks, but does not appear to 
bav» taken an active part in die pro- 
oeedings. lie was a member of the 
family of which Earl Howe is the pre- 
sent bead."— W. S. 
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The Banbridge Literary and Mu- 
tmail Improvement Association, — On 
Wednesday, May 27th, the Town Hall, 
Baiibridge (a thriving seat of linen 
industry, in the county Down, Ireland, 
eleven miles from Newry), was the 
scene of a ** grand musical and intel- 
lectual entertainment," conducted under 
the auspices of the above society. The 
chair was occu,pied by J. Temple 
Keilly, Esq., D.L., J.P. It was com- 
jUttelj filled with a brilliant assemblage. 
The object of the entertainment is new 
to Banbridge, viz., to impart an in- 
direct impetus ttf the project recently 
i^ on foot^ of acquiring funds to erect 
ahftll for the society. The necessity 
for the proposed hall has arisen from 



the very great success of the Banbridge 
Association. The people of Banbridge 
and the vicinity manifest a warm 
interest in the success of the body it is 
intended for. There are at present ia 
the society about 200 members, and it 
is conducted under the patronage of 
the Marqais of Downshire. A news- 
room and library are connected with it. 
Upwards of 10,000 visits were paid to 
the former during the past year, and 
the number of issues from the latter, 
for the same period, was 1,200. Dur- 
ing the winter session, classes for 
in&tructioB in various braucnes of 
education are regularly held. It is 
also customary to procure the stfvices 
of able lecturers. Daring the past 
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wiBtor tUrt«eii lectncts were deltvtced 
in connection with the association. The 
hall was traversed with tea-tables, the 
duties connected with these were dis- 
charged by ladies, whose smiles eo- 
hani^ the effect of the cotqt dmL 
On entering the room, the eye was first 
attracted by a splendid star of the 
Order of St. Patrick, effectively illami- 
nated. In several of the windows were 
transparent screens, on one of which 
was ib% motto of the society, "Enow- 
ledge is its own reward," and the 
Downshire arms — an open book, snr- 
mounted by a oormiet. A nnmber <^ 
richly' ornamented banners and flags 
were also hnng ronnd the room, having 
been kindly lent by the munificent 
chairman. Oil paintings, engravings, 
and nnmerous specimens of photogra- 
phy, native printing, chromolithogra- 
phy, &C., were also exhibited, having 
been procured from friends in the 
neighbourhood, and from the Society of 
Arts, with which the association is 
connected. There was a profusion of 
other curiosities, no less miscellaneous 
than attractive. We observed a case 
of preserved marine vegetation, which 
had been collected by Oapt. Orozier, 
lent for the meeting by Miss Hill; Mr. 
Leonard contributed an assortment of 
stuffed birds, &c.; Mr. G. G. Tyrrell, a 
variety of Indian curiosities; Messrs. A. 
C. Welsh and Linn (treasurer), Irish an- 
tiquities andcoinSj&c. The local choral 
class, accompanied by Mr. R.L. Norris on 
the pianoforte, and at other times on 
the harmonium, executed musical selec- 
tions in a most satisfactory manner. 
Mr. Walker, Belfast, supplied the tea, 
confections, and fruit. After tea, the 
chairman said that the audience had 
yet to hear the literary part of the 
evening's entertainment. The com- 
mittee had selected sentiments, in reply 
to which speeches would he delivered. 
The first on the list was, '' Human 
brotherhood, and the importance of 
unity of spirit and action in the pro- 
motion of the common good;" and the 
Bev. David Grordon, an honorary mem- 
ber of the society, had consented to 



rifiMod to it. He did not intend to 
mske a lengthened speech, and he 
would mwely remark that he was very 
happy to ebaervo the progress of Um 
Bocie^, and he would always gladlj 
' lend his aid to it After expUimng 
the object of the meeting, he asked Mr. 
Gordon to proceed. The Bev. Mr. 
Gordon said his theme was one of the 
leading sentiments of Christianity, 
which proclaimed all men, Jew and 
Gentile, brethren; and they should be 
treated as such by all who adhere to 
the teachings of God. The enlightened 
Christian regards the errors and mis- 
takes of those around him, as he re- 
gards the sickness and other failii^ 
which are to be met with throughoi^ 
life's journey. He is drawn to thit 
duty exclusively by the golden chain of 
birthright. The Rev. gentleman re- 
ferred to the necessity of elevating the 
masses by means of education; and he 
laid special stress on the part whidi 
improvement societies, mechanics' insti- 
tutes, &c, were fitted to take in that 
great work. Reverting to the progress 
of education in fianbridge, he obsmed 
that many men, eminent in varioos 
walks of life, had been born amongst 
the people of Banbridge and the neigh- 
bourhood. It was there that Captain 
Crozier was born ; and it was there that 
the Rev. Patrick Bronte, author of "Cot- 
tage Poems," 1811, ** The Rural Min- 
strel," i8I3,&c., and the father of Char- 
lotte Bronte, was educated by Mr. Teigh, 
to whom Mrs. Gaskell,in her life of the 
authoress of *' Jane Eyre," gave great 
credit The assiduous Mr. Boyd had 
also taken part in the Rev. Mr. Bronte's 
education. After enumerating other 
names, he remarked more partioularij 
on the association in oonnection with 
which the meeting was held. It was 
one of the most useful and successful 
organizations of the kind that had been 
established in any rural district in the 
three kingdoms. And why was this? 
Because it was conducted in a way 
that secured the interest and hear^ 
co-operation of lay and clerical mem- 
bers of different religious denominations. 
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He trusted tbst they would long be lo^ 
and that sectarian discord weald not be 
permitted to come in amongst them; 
Hod that the ministers, who were mem- 
bers, would act as they had hitherto 
done, and exclude denominational dif- 
ferences from their proceedings. The 
solo and duet — " Lord, our GoTemor" 
— was then sung, after which, the Rer. 
Mr. Atkins addressed the meeting on 
*' Literary Associations; their object, 
power, and importance." He had 
watched the progress of the institutions, 
like the Banbridge Literary and Mntual 
Improvement Society, and he had no 
braitation in saying that they were 
among the most powerful instrumen- 
talities used for exerting a beneficial 
influence upon young men. All society 
should be permeated by them, for they 
were calculated to promote in the high- 
est degree the advancement of useful 
knowledge and christian virtue. He 
then combated the objections sometimes 
ur^d against young men's societies 
and mechanics' institutes, and con- 
tended that they were peculiarly adapted 
to the social and educational reforma- 
tion of a class otherwise difficult of 
access, and whose members were exposed 
to great temptations. They were most 
potent in deterring' young men from 
vidoiis courses, and in proceeding 
with their education. The Banbridge 
Association had a reading-room and 
library, and had also lectures and 
organized classes for imparting instruc- 
tion in various branches to its members; 
and he was happy to say that these 
means of improvement were during the 
past year largely patronized. The society 
proposed building a hall and increas- 
ing their usefulness, and he bespoke 
the hearty and substantial sympathy 
of the audience in behalf of the project. 
The anthem, " Thine, Lord, is the 
greatness,'* was executed with great 
power. A dessert was served, and an 
interval for conversation occurred. Mr. 
Leonard read a variety of entertuning 
fieces. His diction and attitudes were 
aoBt amusing. The chairman called 
«po& the Rev. Mr. Watson to respond 



to the seatiflMnt next on the pntgranuM, 
" The Ladies," a great number of whom 
had kindly conntenaneed and supported 
the society. The Bev. Mr. Watson 
said the subject which had been chosen 
for him was ** The Ladies," and he 
proposed speaking, first, of their in- 
fluence in society; secondly, of their 
responsibility; and then would naturally 
follow the practical application. He 
proceeded, with a long and humorous 
speech, which comprised a familiar 
homily on the tender passion. By way 
of practically applying his observations, 
he advocated the project set on foot 
some time ago for building a hall for 
the society. For that purpose a fair 
sum had already been collected, one 
gentleman, a magistrate, having given 
£100 towards it. Others had also 
subscribed liberally, and many more 
had promised still more liberally. The 
society at present had no less than four 
different places of meeting, and progress 
was very much retarded by not having 
one place which they could have to 
themselves. It was intended to make 
the Banbridge Literary and Mutual 
improvement Society permanent, and it 
was necessary that a building- should 
be at their disposal. It was hoped that 
the ladies would get up a bazaar, by 
which a good deal of the needful might 
be obtained. The choir sung an ode — 
" The Bann " — written expressly for 
the occasion, by the Rev. Mr. Gordon, 
with music by Mr. Norris. The follow- 
ing are the words: — 

*' From the purest fountains 
Of the gray Moume mountains. 
Flows the silvery Bann. 
Thanks to the Giver of our beauteous 

river, 
And of all such gladsome, gracious gifts 
to man! 
Thanks to the Giver of our beauteous 

river, 
The peaceful, clear, the health and 
wealth-bestowmg Bann. 

" Through rich valleys straying. 
Where go maidens Maying, 
It ripples its sofi song; 
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iksd UM B ftumfl t by the <flow*ra of mt 

fieMfl «Bd bow*rB, 
Toth0 wide Mft, wiHi fragrant breatii, 
ifc flows along. 
And pwfooMd bytfae'flowVs of our 

fiolds and bow'M, 
To the wide iwa our ha|»py ri?er flows 
along. 

" Kivcr onward flowing, 
Always seaward going, 

Oh] may we, like to thee, 
Cease progressing never, helpfol be, 
and ever 
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Glow stronger as we we$r lbe Tist 

etMnial sea* 
Cease progressing netet, go, in- 

creniog ever 
In inward powV and beauty, to ffaat 

bonndless sea.** 

The meeting received thia ode witli 
applanse. A froit and confeotton ser- 
vipe followed. A vote of thanks to the 
chairman was passed by acdamatiw. 
The prcweedings were closed by silking 
the National Antliem. 
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PABT I. 

L FiguraU, — 1. If the railway 
road from London to Aberdeen be 505 
miles in length, and, taking one place 
with another, '66 feet wide; and if the 
mileage for purchase of land averaged 
£40 per acre, and for constructing 
£3,400, mile with mile (without sta- 
tions or other structures for carrying 
on the traffic), what was the total oo^ 
01 the line ? 2. If a cubic foot of ooal 
weighs 70 lbs. avoirdupois, how much 
coal, 8 ft. thick, will be required to 
supply Nottingham (pop., 50,000) for a 
jear, supposing each family, of 7 persons 
on an average, used 7 tons per ann.? 
and what would be the cost at 9s. per 
ton overhead? 8. If the proportion of 
sea and land be as 21 to 10, the surface 
of the earth conusting of 198,943,750 
square miles, the mean depth of the sea 
being 440 yds., and the weight of a 
onbie foot of water 62^ lbs., what is 
the weight in tons of the sea? 

II. Cimmerciai* — 1. Two persons 
enter into partnership, and each puts in 
12 pieces of cloth, but A's doth was 
worth £48 more than B's. On the cloth 
being sold, they find they have gained 
£2731 28.,of which Breceives£122 88. 
Wanted to know at what each piece was 
valued originally. 2. A gentleman lets 



a farm of 620^ acres at j£4 5s. per acre, 
but agrees to deduct from the measure 
2 acres in the hundred for enclosures, 
&c. What should the annual rent be? 
3. A bookseller, issuing an edition oi 
Thomson's " Seasons " at 3s. 6d., agrees 
to exchange 200 copies for equal qoao- 
tities of Milton at 2s. 6d., Young's 
" Night Thoughts " at 48. 2d., Bums' 
** Poems " at 28. 8d. : how many of each 
must he forward ? 4. A and B, ven- 
turing equal bums of money, clear bj 
joint adventure £154; A was to have 
8 per cent, because he gave his time 
and skill to the progress .of the affair, 
and B only 5. What did A receive 
for his exertions and time? 

II I . Name the counties through which 
any line, or combinations of lines, of 
railway, between London and Aberdeen, 
or London and Gal way, pass ; name the 
chief towns in each of these counties, 
and state the manufacture, producti or 
spedal articles for which each is &■ 
mous. From Louden to Milford Haven, 
what counties are passed through by 
railways? what are the chief towns 
of those counties? and for what are they 
famous? Mention any four towns se- 
cluded from r^lway or river communi- 
cation from place to place, and state for 
what they are famous. Mention any 
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fn«ir SMis of rnvrnfactart wboM n»te<' 
rials are fi^ained in tbe vidiiit^ and 
fonr whose materials are imported. 
' TV. What were Henry Vft/s claims 
to the crown? What were the effects 
of the **Wars of the Roses"? What 
were the chief insurrections which dis- 
turbed this reign, and what was their 
nature? In what wars did Henry take 
part? and what were the caoses and the 
results of these wars ? What alliances 
^d Henry form, and on what grounds 
««i»tlieyjastifiaUe? WriUacriticiBm 
^ BaMn's sketch of H^nry VIL « 

y. Write a sketeh of Bums or 
Cowper, with an estimate of the 
writings and an estimate of the genius 
of each. Kame any poets who dkitin- 
gnished themselves aa tranalatots during 
Uie eighteenth century. 



Name. 


Trtnslation. 


Dates of Birth 
and Death. 


, 1 . . 
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name the chief 'novelists of the eigh- 
tnonth oentury. 
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Name. I Chief Works. 



DalM of Birth 
and Death. 



I 
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'Saxod the chief historianvin the same 
wmj, Construot a ehronolpgieal table 
of the chief authors of the eighteenth 
century. 

VL Define and elaesify the various 
speciet of terms. What are the chief 
laws of division ? What are proposi- 
tions, and what are tbeir principal 
qualities? Define quantity, quality, 
affirmation, negation. Give eight ex- 
amples of the a, e, i, o, and show 
their agreement with the rules of 
guantit^ and quality. Define subalter* 
nation and opposition, and give three 
specimens of e yielding o, and a giving t, 
showing how they harmonize with the 
laws of subaltemation. 

VII. Define and illustrate perspicuity, 
conciseness, unity, strength, vivacity, 
and harmony. Quote specimens of the 
evila of negUctiog theseqoalitieaaf style. 



Bead reiit do »f Act IL» Sttoel, 
of " JaliaB GaMT,** to Portia'a4tttr«ioe» 
Explain tha azaot w g D ifi qO it n.of ikub 
words*-4iitMpoiat «U of«r, idle bed; 
Morat, palter^ eaoteloiiai no fisae in him 
or Milton^ ** Fandiw Umkt** as b». 
•ow], 



I 



FABT n.— FBSNOHy OEBMiOr, LATIN, 
AND ORBBK. I 

L 7%fl0rfliMaJ;p--Writa three norai^ 
and .^ree adjeativea^^eiidini^inMs, m; 
e, ge, net ion^ eM, which aie th* same 
in English aain Frenoh; three.EngfislL 
verbs ending in tM, me, and tite, which, 
become Ereneh by adding r. Define an 
article, and its distinctions into definite, 
indefinite^ and partitvve; giving tbrat 
examples of each. 

Tnmslate — Mon amiest tr^agr^ble; 
Son ^me et sou esprit sontescoelleDtea; 
Son honn6tet^ est lonable; Oh.estmoB 
mattre? Notre cheval est tr^»*petit; 
Tout homme est sujet k la moct; Cei 
habits etces pantalons sent boos; Gotte 
plume et ce crayon sont utiles. Write 
the singular and the plural of each of 
the nouns, and tell the rule for the 
formation of the plural Write out tbe 
Relative and demonstrative pronouna, 
and give twelve specimens of their 
proper use. 

Form seecnd — ^Traoslateinterlineariy 
— Jean Jacqoes Rousseau fat quelque 
temps secr^ture de M. de Montaigu. 
De retour k Parisi se trouva k Top^ca 
un'jonr qu*ott repr^entait " Le Divin 
du Village.'* Entbousiasm^ de oette 
pi^, il demanda quel en etait Tauteur? 
Vous devez bien le counattre, lui rdpon- 
dit-on; e*est Rousseau, votre ancien 
secretaire; 11 a fait les paroles et la 
musique. Qooi, cet imbecile? r^pliqua 
M. de MoDtaigQ^ ce fait oelal Write 
over each word a figure, indicating the 
part of speech it is in tbe order oif the 
classification given in the giammar 
used, e g., Art 1, N. 2, Adj. 3, Pros. 4, 
V. 5, Adv. 6, Ac 

Form third* — Cohmitt as formerly, 
writing out any verb iacoogaAed farm. 

IL Junior. — TraMlate-f-Anf der 
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Krde 1)6 finden sicH (are fotAd); Bergo 
mid WSlder, Hmrel nndThSler; Wiesen; 
AeckeTy und Frtichto; Ifosre, S6eii, 
Hiisseund BUdie ; Thiera nod MoBeben. 
To each nomi »pp^ a tnitable adjee* 
Uf«. Dedine eaui Doan above ^ven, 
note any peculiarity of declenaioii oe- 
cnrring in them. Write into Gennan 
— ^The surface of the earth consists of 
iea and land; The four elements of 
bodies are fire, earth, ur, and water; 
There are four chief winds, the North, 
the South, the Bast, and the West. 

Sknior, — Continue " Undine," parsing 
each pronoun, and giving the syntax as 
far as possible. Write into German — 
Bronze b a compound of copper and 
brassy The spring months are April, 
May, and June; We divide philosophy 
generally into theoretical, which teaches 
US the ideas of things, and into practical, 
which informs us of the advantageous 
use of things; The knowledge of the 
ancient languages is called philology; 
of the new, linguistics. 

IIL Junior, — Nepos or Csesar, as 
before, giving the syntax of all nouns, 
and declining each nouu having an 
a^ective agreeing with it, along irith 
that adjective through all the cases. 
Translate and parse — Calcaria sunt 
decus equitis ; Somnus est mortis imsgo ; 
Mens altus, nomine Parnassus, sidera 
verticibus pulsat; Spes victoriae milites 
delectat. 

Senior, — Continue translation of 
Virgil, Cicero, or Sallust, as before. 



Marie the seanrion, and translate info 
verse the following fines: — 

"Oiandsm est, ut sit mens sana in 

corpore sano. 
Fortem posce animnm, et moitia ter- 

rore carentem: 
Qui spatium vitse extremum inter 

munera ponat 
Naturae, qui ferre queat quocumque 

labores 
Neciat irasd, cupiat nihil.*^ 

IV. Junior. — Tranekte tmd decKie 
each noun and adjective together,thm^ 
all the cases, in the following lines ;-^ 

^9ovov ovK oXS'* tfiov rjrocy 
^Bovov ov diidia'f ^lycriyv, 
^(XoXoi^opoto yXwrriyc 
^ivyu PtKe/ivaX Kut^a, 
'Srvyeta fiaxag^ irapoivovQ 
HoXvKut/iovQ Kara dairaQ 
btov ii<Tvxov 0epa/iev.|| 

Quote the second and third verses of St. 
John, chap, i., and translata literally. 

Seaior.— Continue to trmnaliate X»- 
nophon, as before. Quote one senteaes 
of the lesson in the order of oonstnu* 
tion. State the laws of syntax, or the 
principles of language, which regulate 
the collocation given. In Anabasis, 
L, 2^what is the force of Atto ? What 
edfoct has Kai , . , dk? Parse Xa/Sory. 
Write in Greek'-May he who &n^ 
loved money^rish. 

♦ Knows. t ^**''' t Shun. 
§ ^ate. Let us lead. 



^iijerarg "^oUb. 



Geo. L. Dtttcrinok, editor of the 
^ Cyclopsdia of American Literature,** 
&c., died 30th March, at NewY6rk,of 
which he was a native, aged 40. 

M. Leon de Wailly, translator of 
Thackeray's *' Esmond, " " Burns's 
Poems," &c., into French, died in May. 

Madame Lamartine (nee Birch, 1795) 
died 21st May, and was buried at Ma9on 



two days thereafter. It may be here 
stated, that the writer of a paper on 
" Lamartine,*' in the British Conirovtf- 
Bialistj M-Ajf 1859, received a letter 
conveying the ** best thanks " and "gra- 
titude " of the poet, historian, ex-pre- 
sident of France, &c., and his wife for 
tis " excellent essay.** 

A dozen volumes of State papers, 
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mtmoflals, and chronioles, of or drawn 
ham the paUio recoids, are either 
already in or nearljr ready for the preea. 

Herr D. Heidenhdm, editor of ^ Theo- 
logical Inqniries and Criticisms,'' is 
about to publish a portion of the New 
Testament in UnoiaJ Greek, copied from 
tiM Oodez in the Vatican, in the reading 
of wfaidh he has been engaged nearly 
two years. 

J. Payne Collier has issued proposals 
ftr the publication of fifty copies of a 
second series of twelre rare Old English 
tracts, issuable to subscribers only. 
They include curious poems by Church- 
yard, Bamfield, Greene, Waprill, &c. 

A meeting has been held in Stratford- 
on-Avon, under the presidency of Lord 
Ldgh, to decide upon the forms of 
celebrating the tercentenary of the 
birthday of Shakspere. It was re- 
solred — 1st, that a national memorial 
should be erected in the town; 2nd, 
that the educational advantages of the 
Gnanmar Schod should be extended; 
3rd, that a triennial prize for tiie best 
essay or poem on l%akspere should 
be founded for public competition; 4th, 
that New Place Gardens should be laid 
out, and opened to the public 

Nathaniel Hawthorn (bom 1809), 
author of '' The Blithedale Romance," 
&o.,i8 engaged on a new work of fiction. 

Messrsii Chapman and Hall announce 
an edition of Shakspere, b/Bev. Alex- 
ander Djee, in volumes at intervals 
of two months, to consist of a text- 
altered and amended; a laige body of 
notes; and a glossary of words, lUlu- 
nons, and customs. 

Hr. Charles Cowden Clarke has in 
the press a work on the subordinate 
characters in Shakspere's plays, x The 
matter has, for the most part, been 
prerionsly delivered as lectures. 

The Mirror has ceased, after a 
month's trial, ''to show the age and 
body of the time, its form and pressure ;" 
and the Parthenon has fallen after little 
more than a year's attempt to rise upon 
the foundations of the Literary Gazette, 
These are both losses to the literary 
woridjwhich, however, is sadly oppressed 



by the number of organs established for 
itobeho<£ 

A debate on ** the law of copyright " 
has been inaugurated at tiie Law 
Amendment Society, by the reading of 
a paper on the subject by Serjeant 
Burke. 

'*From Matter to Spirit," a guide to 
persons wishing to investigate for them- 
selves the subject of the so-called 
spiritual manifostations, and the result 
ik ten years' experience in spiritual 
jdienomena, is announced by Messrs. 
Longnums. The volume is said to be 
the production of Mrs. De Morgan, a 
daughter of the late William Friend, of 
Jesus' College, Cambridge; and the 
preface is written by Augustus Da 
Morgan, the eminent mathematician. 
Mr. Henry Spicer, author of " The Lords 
of ElUngham," ** Honesty," *' Judge 
Jefieries/ &c, has also a book on spi- 
ritualism ready, entitled, ** Strange 
Things among us." 

Cluffles Swain (b. 1803), author of 
*" The Mmd; and other Poems," " Eng- 
lish Melodies," &c., has a new volume 
in the press. 

Mrs. Bemal Osborno has written a 
novbt on a style of life which her 
husband has been accused by the press 
of getting into—** False Positions." 

George Ticknor (b. 1791), the histo- 
rian of Spanish literature, has forth- 
coming a biography of his lifelong 
friend, W. Hickling Prescott, whose 
chief honours were alLBO won on Spanish 
fields, in ** The Conquest of Peru," and 
*" Mexico;" " The History of Ferdinand 
and Isabella;" " PhiUp IL," &c (1796 
—1859). 

John Foster Kirk, Prescott's amanu- 
ensis, is occupied on ** Thetfjife and 
Times of Charles the Bold." 

" The Christian Year," by Rev. John 
Eeble, M.A., Vicar of Horsley, is in its 
seventyveighth edition. Its author is 
seventy-three years of age. 

M. F. Topper, the proverbial philo- 
sopher, is, it is said, to be " raised to 
the peerage." 

H. W. Longfellow has been trans- 
lating Dante's " Paradise." 




Ttabmot JL €L FntMr, 
Sr Wm. Hamilton, hat in 
a *" MaaDal of Logio nd lirtB|J^cft,'' 
at A teat^xMk for atnAenU 

The IXtk and Xth ftda. of Bm^ 
oroft^ "< Hiatory of Um Unitad iStakwof 
Amerioa," — aa they were — are oaa in^ 
anddbeiolher neariy ready fot, the pfeaa. 

^Ladgr Andley^ SaQrel** ia pvbliahad 
ia a. traaalatioB im tha Turin Stan^gm 

TiM Firsts infctma iti raadera tbai. 
Ifapokno lU/a '' liie of Gaaar" kia 
pneeai^ of beng pfuifcad,>and thai tkm 
fint^and aacondTola. will appear amnilr- 
taneaoriy, and the Idiird hereafter. 

Ber^ Chadee Mertvale. B.D., aatheif^ 
of a "Biatory ofthe Bomaoa .under the 
Empire," filling up the hiatorical Toid 
left t7 tfa« death o[ Dr. Arnold, hai 
been appointed Boyle Lealorar in Cam*- 
bridge, 1864*-l&73. 

A bi-monthly publioattion, called the 
AmOnm Remim^ has been eatabMMd 
at Vienna. 

In Btonttuimf a- new Eton adieol 
magazine, jnat started, there ia-a brief 
paper on A. H.HaUam, MiAaell fetaieily 
an Etonian, and a writer ia an Blon 
miseelhuiy. 

Profeeaer Sammer% of Eing^ 9el» 
lege^ London, ia to be- the e£tor of » 
montUy *^ Chineae and Japaneae Bepo» 
sitery." 

Mn QladstoM^a fiaaneial atatementa, 
and apteehea upon tax-*billa and duad- 
ties, are to ba bsned by marmy. 

Dr. Aognat Knabel, the BihKeal 
critic, died Jane 5th, at Gie8aBtt,aged 57. 

Dante tmnalatiea ia gettihg on in' 
America. AMn T, W. Pamaa haain 
the press " The Inferno." 

SI de Chaitelain, traaslator of 
Cbancer;#Ba nearly ready far iisaa a 
French versioB of ^ Hamlet'* 

The Right Hen. WHliam Eeogb, one 
of the judges of her Majesty's Court of 
Common Pleas in Irelaiid, haa nearly 
ready Vol. I. of a *" History of Ii^aad 
from the Union." This will be an 
important contribntioa to the reooeds oC 
our centnry, if, as is promised, it be 
'* written in deUil, and trnthfioUy and 
temperately treated*^ 



39m AhU IMgfto is tiMialatiiit .mI» 
Fraooh, Proi TyndaUV '* Heat aa^ • 
llodaoflfoliott^'' He.ha»alMady ianai 
Qnmfa ** Gaoaktieii of FonQes/* 

The tlifaei irolnma of Hr. ^m OmM' 
Growe'a nesr ** fliatoiy of Baaaea"-^ 
whidi a ievthvelmmfr will eoaahida 
ia jraady Uk umym. It reaehaa tmm tki) 
epDoh of the Befermationi ta^th* 4ifa <tf 
Richelien and Mazarin, or Fraooe !• tka- 
titnaofCraiMPell. 

Ifrfti K* A. 8eixd>le haa &a tbe pm* 
m JLnt^ak tn«edy« a trairiatiaa oC 
SahiUer^a ** liana StMurt;' and of 
Damaa^ " MiiTmrJiTlh da: BnUaialu** 
whiali will together foamoaavvlaiiM^ 

IC F. A. X Mignet (bam «t. Mi^ 
I796)r the hiatarian of the Freaai^ 
Bavelntion— whe ia eaffsged aa mMt^ 
taey of the BefiMmatioa^-read: baftl» 
tba Academy of SeMoaaarPaEris, w Wk 
JaaayA " Netioe-of the liife •aad.Waiki 
of Lard MacaaUyi" Since the deatl^ el 
Amgo, Migmt* atmb fini asMg 
FreMh writers atftha pBapnawiw <l 
^ ifa a on ren aai 'h ii lih aea* 

A aUtae of WhieUeaMna (il7Ir1U* 
1766)^ tba historian of awslaait arl| is 
t»be plaaad in the Natiaaal liiiieaii^ 
Berlin. 

Aaeleet oomnuttea of the ** Qoili ef 
Literatare and Art '* haire new reportai 
in faronr of the renedelmeiit^ of tfaiKt 
iaaftitation, to which Sir B. BnlMr 
Lyttan haa made a free gift of tw»aarM 
of lead, whereea to hnild dweHiiifi* 
hoosea for the oecapancy of membeii 
ohoaea by the oovaetl of the gaild* 

The Shakapere Tereentenary ctia> 
bration is occupying maeh attenticaf 
add a general anxieiy is maoifeated fir 
aoni»naitedeffirt,and80Die gcaend {te 
of procedure. 

Seyett(y<^fi9e oantnwersial worka^aM 
already beea issned against Bish^ Oa> 
lanaa, the thisd part of wbesa ?pork if 
aew pnbliahad. 

** The Coaatitntional History of Bi^ 
land) fram Heary VXIL t^Ghaiks hf 
haa beeo pnUiahed in firanae* 

''Aflaad Bible," to^ be edited by tht 
Ardibishop of York^ aathor of ^ TUtb 
Laws of Tfaonght," &es ii 




tsiftxn "^QQumm. 



ISTo. V.-^IMMANUEL KANT. 

The "Lopic" of Kant was published, from the papers of the 
author, by his disciple and frieno. Dr. G. B. Jaesche, of Konigaberg, 
to whose care and that of Dr. F. T. Eink, the Orientalist, the 
Critic of E^ason committed his manuscripts about four years before 
his death, to issue, or consign to oblivion, as they saw fit. It 
consists of the notes of lectures delivered by Kant in the coarse of 
his teachii^, in which he made use, as a text-book, of the " Logic'* 
of Gr. F. Meier, a work which he regarded as the most solid and 
complete exposition of the subject during the early part of the ]ast 
oentury, ana one which we know exercised a ^eat influence on the 
mind, style, and inclinations of— as De Quincey calls him— -the 
great thinker of Konigsberg. Kant looked upon the " Organon" 
of Aristotle as a perfected work, and the science, of which it was the 
exponent, as completed and changeless. He did not, therefore, 
attempt any recoiuitruction of Logic, but rather sought to adapt it to 
the requirements of the epoeh in which he lived, and to make it, by 
its accuracy, determinateneis, and distinctness, more conformabJJe 
to the philosophy of his age. It is not, therefore, in his " Manual 
of Logic" that we shall find the full and entire system of the most 
acute and severe of modem dialecticians, of him whom Sir Williaiii 
Hamilton considered second only to Aristotle as a logician. That 
treatise merely expounds the common Logic, with clearness cer- 
tainly, for all the side-lights of philosophy are brought to bear 
upon it ; but it contains no systematic formulation of the trans- 
cendental Logic in connection with which his name is famous^ In 
some few narticulars in this hand-book, the author brushes away 
some sur^erfiuous subtleties from Logic, suggests means for main- 
taining yie integrity of it, and gives counsels against intermixing 
psychological and metaphysical problems with those which arise 
within the science of thought itself,—** the vestibule ouly of the 
temple of the sciences'* ; but he does not in any of its sections 
xmravel into their elements tho^e great thoughts which have made 
" the writings of Kant form incomparably the greatest era in modem 
philosophy. Had this work led us deep down to the very root and 
original, the hidden, yet not undiscovwrable, firstlings whence, and 
through which, the Intelligence latently, instinctively, and inhe- 
JPently derives the genesis of thought, or furnished us with a clue 
for the tracing out of the modes and laws of the organic activities of 
the pecuUaarly human mental nature of which Logic takes account, 
it would not have been difficult to have brought into brief scope 
ariew of the nature, divisions, and laws of the science as taugni; 
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and practised by Thought's great hierophant in Germany. Common 
Logic is propaiaentic, educative. Transcendental Logic is inquisitiTe 
and critical. The former is a canon of the understanding, and 
informs of " the absolutely .necessary rules of thinking, without 
which no right use of the understanding; can take place ;" *' it is a 
demonstrated doctrine, and everything in it must be certain, and 
entirely d priori;'* the latter is " a science which defines the origin, 
the extent, and the validity of the forms of thought," and has 
" merely to do with the laws of the understanding, and the reason 
Applied d priori to the objects engaging the activities of our mind.*' 
The common Logic informs us how we are to proceed in the search 
for truth; the transcendental Logic, separatmg reason from its 
objects, surveys our inner capacity for attaining to knowledge, and 
criticises the forms in which cognition is possible. The laws of the 
latter Logic are the laws of the human mind, and in its nature 
we must seek the grounds of certitude. These grounds of certitude 
must be invariable, in as far as human nature is in itself invariable. 
Many attempts have been made to reconstruct Logic upon Kantian 
principles (as by Beck, Krug, Fries, Jacob, Snell, Hoffbauer, <fec.); 
out we know of ni> well-grounded and successful effort to colligate 
the principles of Kant's transcendental Logic into one brief syn- 
optical view, such as may enable the ordinary reader to give mean- 
ing to the usual phrase, Kant's Logic. Such a labour we are now 
about to essay ; tut we shall first attempt to interest our readers 
in the man, and then in the great product of his mind. 

Immanuel Kant was born 22nd April, 1724. His father, 
John George Kant, the son of an Aberaeenshire Scotchman, who 
had settled in Konigsberg in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, was a saddler in a small way, in the suburbs of the murky 
but commercial metropolis of Prussia Proper. His mother, Anna 
Hegina Renter — a thorough Teuton — was a woman of high prin- 
ciples, and great religious zeal. This humble pair trained their 
large family — of which Immanuel was the fourth child— in virtue 
and industry. Of these, none emerged into fame except (Der 
Zermalmende) " The Smasher," as the great critic was at first nick- 
named. The sterling probity, animated piety, and scrupulous 
inflexibility in morals, inculcated in precept and enforced by 
example, had the happiest influence on the lowly homestead flock 
of the assidu >us though struggling harness maker and his wife. 
" I never,*' said Kant, in after years, " saw or heard, in my father's 
family, anything inconsistent with honour, propriety, and truth." 
In such a home education was duly prized, and the moral senti- 
ments received both culture and discipline. Immanuel received 
the rudiments of learning in the free school of Konigsberg, and 
made such progress in reading, writing, &e., at an early age, as to 
suggest the ambition in his mother of devoting her son to the 
Lutheran church. Feeling the pinch of the scanty resources of 
the family, the good mother succeeded in inducing a wealthy 
4>rother of her own — a master shoemaker — to undertake the ex- 
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pense of lier son's education at Frederick's College, one of the 
three gymnasia of his native city, then under the rectorship of Dr» 
Schultz, an evangelical Lutheran clergyman, and the pastor of the 
congregation of which Immanuer& parents were communicants. 
This he entered in his ninth year, and gave himself up to indefati- 
gable study. His earnestness and diligence secured nis progressi 
and gained him the approval of his teachers, and the favourable 
regard of the son-proudT mother. David' Buhnken (afterwards the 
great classical critic) was among his compeers and early friends at 
the Gymnasium ; " but the genius of eacn seemed then," says Sir 
Wm. Hamilton " (as we leacm from Wyttenbach), strongly to 
incline towards the studies in which the other afterwards reigned 
paramount." Kant devoted himself with great pith and assiduity to 
philological pursuits, and Buhnken and he often used to study together. 
The former, however, was inclined to study metaphysical philosophy, 
and often drew his studious friend from gay companionship with 
Horace, grave communion with Virgil, Homer's stirring, entrancing 
song, and the soul revealing plays of Euripides, to the perusal of 
the systematic logic of Wolf, the rigorous philosophy of Leibnitz, 
the compends of the Scholastics, and me treatises of the clear-s^hted 
Aristotle. How much these exchanged influences in youth aflected 
the whole after progress of the manhood of these schoolfellows, 
who can tell P Hamilton calls the study of languages, the " best 
progymnastic of philosophy ; " and it must be apparent to the most 
unreflecting, that an acquaintance with the laws and processes of 
thought must greatly aid the student of the laws and processes of 
speech — which is expressed thought. 

In the midst, however, of studies such as these, the first great 
grief of Kant's life fell upon him. His mother, outworn with 
family cares, and the constant toils they demaiided, sickened and 
died. Death wrenched from him the grand stimulus to exertion 
his mother's love afforded him, when he was little more than 
thirteen years of age ; but the harsh step-dame. Necessity, applied 
both whip and spur to his spirit, and he continued the ardent 
labours of the classes for Ancient literature, mathematics, geo- 
graphy, history, and physics included in the college curriculum. 

hi 1740 — a few months after the accession of Frederick the 
Great — he entered himself as a student of theology in the University 
of Konigsberg (founded by the German Alcibiades, Duke Albert of 
Culmbach), and there studied under, among others, Martin Knutzen 
(1713 — 1751), astronomer, mathematician, and philosopher ; Teske, 
the naturalist, and Dr. Schultz, his former instructor, who taught 
theology with some distinction at the University, as well as super- 
intended the Gymnasium — a sufficiently busy man. Mathematics 
and the physical sciences engaged the chief energies of Kant's mind, 
while systematic theolojEy received a cold and formal round of study. 
Books of travel formed his favourite reading ; and he possessed such 
a realizing faculty, that his pictures of far-off* countries glow with 
their natiural sunfihine, and nse before the eye with the visibility of 
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reality. We do not know whether the secret of this singular power 
was acauired from a paper on " Philosophical Mnemonics,' coq« 
tributea by Professor Knutzen to the LUelligenz Blatt (The Adver- 
tisar) of Elonigsberi^, in 1738, bat he retained the capacity for 
representation to his old age, and conld call np and describe, with 
the accuracy of an observant eye-witness, cities, districts, buildings, 
water-basina, and mountain ranges, which he bad only read about 
and visioned to himself from the works of travellers, geographers, 
and guide compilers. On one occasion, for example, Kuit " startled 
an Englishman with a description of Westminster so minutely 
detailed, that hia listener, in amazement, asked him how many 
years he had lived in London."* Kant, however, was never fieurtLer 
distant from his native PregeUwashed city than Pillau, the fortress 
and sea-port of Sonigsberg on the Frische Haff, seven German, ». e^ 
about thirty-two Boyish miles from the capital of East Prussia. 

On completing his theologioal curriculum at the University, 
Elant took " holy orders," and preached as a licentiate of theology 
in several of the churches lying in the neighbourhood of the cath^iral 
(founded 1332). But theology was not congenial to his soul, and he 
did not feel that his vocation lay in rousing the moral activities of 
men, or urging the dogmas of the church upon the easy credence of 
the unenlightened mass of the commimity. It is probable, too, that 
he felt himself less " evangelical" than he would choose to be ^hile 
acting as a pastor. 

In 174i5, John George Xant died, and his son, left free to deter- 
inine his own course, and under the necessity of facing the soberioff 
view of life which shows that the time for self-support has come, ana 
that family claims may justly be made upon the efforts rend^ed 
requisite for the accomplishment of the taskwork of existence, for- 
60ok the church, and accepted a situation as private tutor in the 
family of a clergyman near Kcmigsberg. On the death of Count D. 
Kaiseriingk, the ex student was appointed titular governor to the 
children of that friend of Frederick the Great, under their guardian. 
Count Hullesen, but acted onljr as the director of their studies, not 
as their actual teacher. At this time, while mingling with refined 
society, acquiring a knowledge of the world and its ways, and 
storing up health in a life spent chiefly in the country, he underwent 
a most extended and assiduous culture, and studied, without the 
aid of a master, the languages of France and England, that so he 
might bring more directly and powerfully into his spirit the 
thoughts of the philosophers and literary men of these countries. 
By a wise instinct, however, in acquiring the Western tongues, he 
chose as his earliest reading-books the chief novels of these lands, 
because of their dealing less in abstruse and more in every-day 
language than the works of abstract thinkers. Hence he made his 
way to the comprehension of the speech of Bicon, Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume, by the help of Joseph Andrews, Tom Jones, and Sir 
Clharles Grandison ; ana to that of Descartes, Pascal, Mallebranche, 
* Balwer'a '^QaztoaiaaV No. 4, in BlackwoQ(f0 Mogfmt^. 
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Bayle, and HelvetiuB, under the guidance of Mariranl, Le Sage, 
Voltaire, and latterly Eoneseau. Stories of travel and historical 
works were used to bridge over the chasm, so as to make him 
a complete master not only of the common, but the philosophical 
idioms of both languages. Nor did he, in the search for noveltr, 
neglect the great uiinkers of his native land, and of other lands 
where German, was spoken. To him the results of the ever^active, 
aU-piercing speculations in law, science, histoiy, mathematics, 
metaphysics, and theology, by which Leibnitz acquired and main* 
tained supremacy in the domains of intellect, were familiar. The 
numerous, and, at the time, able and useful works of John Christian 
Wolf had occupied much of his days and many of his nights. The 
far-reachipg evolutions and hi^h-aiming analyses of the elder 
Bemouillis had excited and gratified his systematic and scientific 
nund ; while the ideas and labours of the younger scions of the 
same illustrious family of mathematicians interested and employed 
him in later times. Hermann's PhoroTiomia, Bfilfineer's Precepta 
Logica, and Sir Isaac Newton's philosophical works, had teen 
eagerly read, carefully refiected on, and keenly examined. 

The fruit of this sedulous culture and earnest exercise of thonght 
he now prepared to make visible, and to subject its healthfulnesS 
to liie criticism of others. He made his coup d*essai on fame and 
fortune in a work of 240 pages; entitled, ** Tnoughts on the True 
Measure of Value of Living Powers, and an Examination of the 
Demonstrations employed on this subject by Leibnitz and other 
Mathematicians ; with some remarks upon the Powers of Bodies in 
General," published at Zonigsberg, 1746, in the author's twenty- 
third year. Starting with a quotation from Seneca, he maintains 
that **No name, however famous, should it oppose itself to the 
investigation of truth, ought to be held, in that respect, of any 
value. The pathway of reason is the only safe one for man to 
proceed along." This looks like taking the reckoning from a true 
point, and the work indicates pretty clearly both the critical and the 
mdependent spirit, tmawed by great names and hoar authority, 
which he was about to project into ^e realms of speculative 
thought. Singularly enough to deserve mention here, a work on 
the same subject was published almost simultaneously by the 
Italian popularizer of the opinions of Descartes and Newton — P. 
M. Zannotti, Professor of Hiilosophy in the Institute of Bologna 
(1692 — 1777). At the close of his sagacious and daring work, 
Kant, while claiming credit for perceiving " a few errors in the 
theory of Leibnitz," acknowledges that he is " one of that great 
man's debtors, inasmuch as he ' could have effected nothing with- 
out the clue furnished by the " Law of Continuity ** (t. «., progress 
by gradual, systematic, unabrupt, and infinitesimal transition), " for 
which we have this immortal discoverer to thank;" and humbly 
expresses his opinion that his own honour in the work, though real, 
is 60 small, as to make him '* not afraid of ambition's demeaning 
herself to grudge it " to him. 
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Private tutorship proved in £iint*B experience as uncongenial as 
the ministerial function, and his inclinations be^an to pull him 
towards the University as the field best fitted for his peculiar tastes 
and powers. He directed his after-studies for awhile to work 
requisite to secure a distinguished graduation ; for every graduate 
had the right of teaching publicly in the University, and of this 
right he had determined to avau himself. As protensive efforts 
towards securing a favourable hearing, he inserted m the Konigsher^ 
Advertiser, in 1752, " A Criticism of the Prize Question proposed 
by the Boyal Academy of Berlin, viz. : whether the Earth in its 
rotation on its Axis, by which the soccession of day and night is 
produced, has undergone any change since its oricin, what the 
cause of it coidd be, and how we could ascertain it P * in which he 
announces a forthcoming work, in whose pa(?es the matter will be 
fully treated ; and another on the question, " Does the Earth decay P" 
In 1755, he graduated M.A., reaaing, as his inaugural theses, " A 
brief outline of some thoughts regarding fire," and " A new expla- 
nation of tiie first principles c? metaphysical cognition," and 
thereafter issued anonymously — but dedicated to Frederick the 
Great — " A Universal Natural History and Theory of the Heavens ; 
or, an Essay on the constitution and mechanical stracture of the 
Universe, according to the principles of Newton." In this work 
Kant suggested that, as the planetary orbits regularly increase'd in 
their eccentricity, there probably lay beyond Saturn other planets, 
a prudent guess, forth-revealing experience, which was confirmed 
in 1781 — the year in which " The Critique of Pure Beason " was 
published — ^by the discovery of the planet Uranus^ and again in 
1846 by that of Neptune, Other conjectures referring to tne ring 
of Saturn, the milky way. nebulae, &c., have also been found to be 
sin^larly correct. Sir John Herschel (the elder) expressed his 
delighted surprise at the accuracy of the theoretical predictions of 
Xant, and owned the help this work supplied him with, in the con- 
struction of those magnificent speculations on astronomy of which 
his name is suggestive ; while John Henry Lambert (1728-1777), 
the distinguished author of " The Novum Organon ; or. Thoughts 
on the right method of determining the relations and characters 
of Truth,'* ** Architectonic Science," &c., subsequently entered 
into correspondence (published in Kant's miscellaneous :work8) 
with the writer of this singular eosmological treatise on these 
and kindred topics. The book was, on the whole, however, little 
read. 

" On the Ist of November, 1755, occurred the great earthquake 
at Lisbon. Upon a douMe account, this event occupied the 
thoughts of all Europe for an unusual term of time ; both as an 
expression upon a larger scale than usual of the mysteriouB 
physical agency concerned in earthquakes, and also for me awful 
numan tragedy, which attended either the earthquake itself, or its 
immediate sequel, in the sudden irruption of the Tagus. Sixty 
thousand persons, victims to the dark power in its first or second 
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avatar, attented the Titaoic scale upon which it worked."* Kant, 
early in 3766, published a " History and Description of the most 
remarkable circumstances of the Earthquake, which, at the close of 
the year 1756, shook a portion of the Globe," and also " Observa^ 
tions on E«cent Earthquakes." That he might conform to an 
ordinance of the State, which provided that no private teacher 
coxild become a professor till he had three times sustained a public 
thesis, Xant wrote a dissertation on " The Use of a Union between 
Metaphysics and Geometry in Natural Science." Thus he indi- 
cated his intention to establish a candidature for the earliest vacant 
chair. But he had long to wait and much to do before the desired 
honour reached him. Several vacancies occurred, but Kant was 
passed over in the appointments made, and only after a toilsome 
struggle for fame agamst poverty, and a hope-exhauetin^ exercise 
of patience for fifteen years, did he reach a by no means covetably 
Balaried chair in his own University. But, meanwhile, we must 
follow the dull romance of labour, endurance, and persiptency. 

Kant, as an unsalaried teacher, depending only on the fees 
exigible from those who voluntarily attended his classes, required 
to study attractiveness, variety, the requirements of students, and 
the popular topics of the time. He sought usefulness more 
than reputation, an income capable of yielding him a living, the 
power to help his family, and the opportunity of study. Bis 
desires were moderate, and his expenditure was limited to mere 
neeessiUes ; he would not move aside to any sinister art to increase 
his chances of promotion, and others less swerveless in morals 
overcame him in the race for position, and occupied the honourable 
plae-es in the halls of learning, while he purauea his own course, in 
faith, as an honest servitor of science. He delivered, with great 
regularity and scrupulous care, thoughtfully prepared and methodi- 
cally arranged courses of instruction in various branches of 
human knowledge — mathematics, natural philosophy, anthropology, 
physical geography, morals, metaphysics, and logic. In these he 
made no pretensions to the possession of a mighty genius, or to 
having a reformer's mission. With quiet sedulousness, while basing 
his teaching on acknowledged text-books, he instructed his student^ 
in the facts and reasonings of their authors, indicating and recording 
his dissent in pertinent criticisms or fully reasoned out arguments. 
While guiding his disciples through the "Elements of Universal 
Mathematics," by J. C. Wolf (1679-1764), the " Physics " of J. P. 
Eberhard (1727-1779), first the " Philosophical Institutes " of F. 
C. Baumeister (1708-1786), and then the " Logic " of G. F. Meier 
(1718-1777); the "Metaphysics," "Ethics," and "^'atural Law" 
of A. G. Baumgarten (1714-1762), he noted possible extensions, 
errors in details, false subtleties, and advisable limitations, so 
that he proved himself to be not only a man of scholarly culture, 
but of a calm, settled, philosophical mind. During this period, 

* De QuiDcey's Works, Vol. XV., article Goethe, p. 153. 
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too, he issued sereral small works, which show the restless ener^, 
width of acquisition, and copious thought of a many-gifted spii%. 
A synopsis of lectures on physical geography appeared in 1757 j 
*^ A l^ew Theory of Motion and Best/' a work which excited s 
good deal of attention, in 1758; "Beflections upon Optimism,*' a 
work which he withdrew from circulation, in 1759, &c. 

In 1762 Eant made his first direct appearance as a logician in a 
tract " On the False Subtlety of the Four Syllogistic Figures " of 
the scholastic treatises. In this critical paper the author contends 
that, because all except the first of the figures — as logicians techni- 
cally call the four possible truth«yielding combinations of the 
middle term of a syllogism with its extremes, e,g,, 

I. 

Middle Term, Predicate. 
Subject, Middle Term. 
Subject, Predicate. 

•^require the converse (*. e,, the transposition of the terms) of one 
or otner of the i»ropo8itions to be (impliedly F) inserted to make 
them agree with and produce pure and natural acts of reascming, 
the others axe not merely imperfect, but sophistical. The first 
fiigure, therefore, he alleges b not only the normal, but the exda- 
sively right formal arrangement of premises and conclusion in the 
acquisition or exposition of trulh. The remaining three figures 
having only the processes of thought partially expressed, or rather 
confusedly and complexly put together, not being, for some reason 
or other, explicitly the utterance of weU-sifted thought, expose the 
mind to deceptive forms of syllogiziDg, and do not convey to it 
exact, precise, and pure reasoniiig. This impei^ection was rectified 
in some of the old logics by reduction, i. e,, the transformation by 
the conversion of one or more of the premises of the indirect 
syllogisms, so as to form one perfect and direct, which would fall 
into figure first. This proceeded on the assumption that the 
supreme canon of reasoning was the Dictum de omni et nullo, t. e., 
Whatever is a&med or denied of an entire class may be so of any 
of its individuals or parts. But other logicians regarded this as 
questiondble, and asserted that each figure had its own function to 
perform, and possessed a supreme law (dictum) of its own. Dr. 
Thomas Wilson, in " The Eule of Reason " (1561), and B. Kecker- 
mann, in his *' Sy sterna Logica " (1600), before £ant, and Lambert, in 
his "Kovum Organon" (1764), immciliately after him, expounded 
such dicta, Kaut's system has been called expository, because he 
insists on the explicit exhibition of the complex reasomngs of which 
such syllogisms are the expression, the clearing away of this com- 
plexity by showing the changes required in the various premises, 
aud the expression of the syllogism, is that simple form which all 
re asoniug assumes when it is plainly apparent that a amall portion 
of a whole is portion of the greatest aggregate, i. e,, the whole, of 
its parts, because it is included in a less part tlum the whole, in 
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which case each of the three indirect syUogismB emerges as a 
direct and palpable member of one or other of the forms of the 
first figure. Hence the syllogism is organically one, and takes its 
Tarions figures not from the necessities of thinking, but from its 
desire to accommodate itself to the organ of expression and the 
form of exposition adopted regarding the matter of thought. The 
figures are more a rhetorical than a logical instrumeid;. There 
are inexpressed activities of thought implied in each, and the 
real procedure of the mind, in arriving at its inferences, is not 
exhibited as necessary and inevitable in its consequence. An 
implicit interpolation takes place without an explicit mtimation of 
the fact ; and, in so far as this is the case, tiiere is a fallacy in 
retentis in each of these figjpes ; each involves a begg^ing of some 
portion of the question. The History of the Syllogistic Figures is 
mteresting chiefly to professed logicians. It has oeen as full of 
turbulence, fluctuation, and change as that of any dynasty. But it 
is a record too long to introduce parenthetically here. It will 
suffice all useful purposes to say, that Aristotle acknowledged only 
diree figures, and that a fourth was added from a sense of harmony 
and symmetry.'"^ Some logicians maintained that the several 
Figures constituted independent forms of thought, ; others, liiat 
the latter three were less authoritative, but, in some cases, more 
convenient usages of thought, — usages, however, which derived all 
their validity from their implicit relationship with and reference to 
the first, — the reflected relevancy they attained from it. 

The Soyal Academy of Science and Literature of Prussia an- 
nounced as the subject of its annual prize for 1763 an Essay on 
the Evidence of the Principles of Metaphysics, Morals, and Theology. 
On this subject Eiint wrote, but he only attained the accessit of tne 
Academy, while the prize was conferred on the Jewish Socrates, 
Moses Mendelsohn (1729 — 1786), for his " Dissertation on Evidence 
in Metaphysics," &c., which effects the solution of the question by the 
theory of Leibnitz, i, e., without such beliefs as these sciences appeal 
to, we should be unable to comprehend the facts with which tney 
concern themselves. In 1763, too, Kant issued an Essay on *' The 
Introduction of the notation of negative quantities into Philosophy," 
as well as a paper " On the only possible Method of proving the 
Existence of Grod," in which he seemed to go 

*< As high 
Ab metaphysic wit can fly,'' 

* This addition b usaally ascribed to Galen (131 — 216 ?), on the authority of 
"The Sool of Aristotle,** as he was called, **ATeroes (d. 1198), who the learned 
GommeDts wrote** (Dante*s Inferno, IV.) upon the works of **the mif^hty Stagy- 
rites.** Galeu, indeed, mentionK the figure, without, however, claiming it as an inven- 
tion, in his Introduction to Dialectics; but as his '* Art of Demonstration** is lost, in 
which he may have claimed it, we have no decisive proof; as, however, we know 
that Theophrastus and Eudemns used forms of syllogism different from those sano- 
tioiied by Aristotle, we must presume that some of these would assume the fourth 
figure, and to suggest themselves at complements of the System of the Organon, 
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in the attempt to prove i priori, and as a neceesary development of 
pure reasou, the existence of the Deity, — the suoreme envisagem^it 
of personality, law, and truth, without acknowleagment and holding- 
for-tnie of whose being all other speculative doctrines would lose 
their certainty and believableness. But this evidence of God's 
Being he subsequently most gravely demolished in his Critique of 
Pure Reason. 

In 1757, Edmund Burke had published his "Philosophical 
Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Beautiful and the 
Sublime," — a topic which since De Crouzaz* " Treatise on Beauty,*' 
1724, Dr. Francis Hutchison's " Inquiry into Beauty and Virtue " 
(1725), Baumgarten's .^thetics, 1760, has formed a favourite 
speculation with philosophers, and has now secured a place in every 
system of philosophy. The originality and elegance of language in 
Burke's Treatise excited attention; and in 1764 Kant produced 
" Considerations on the Sentiments of the Sublime and Beautiful," 
^a work containing many ingenious thoughts, and many elegant, 
even eloquent expressions, — but which the author has entirely super- 
seded by the first part of " The Critique of Judgment," in which 
the theory of Taste, and the analysis of the sentiments evoked by 
beauty or sublimity in nature or art are given in such a manner, as 
to m( et the requirements of the thinker and the artist, and to have 
gained the suffrages of many critics in favour of his opinions. The 
beautiful is the object of a delight entirely free from selfishness or 
interest : it gratifies universally without eflfort ; it is the form of things 
best suited for their purpose ; and the pleasure experienced, in ^- 
ceiving it, is felt to be necessary ana irresistible. Of sublimity, 
there are two chief forms, — the mathematic and the dynamic, but 
closely united to them are the moral and the intellective. It results 
from a concurrence or conclivity of imagination and reason, and 
consists in the efforts thej make to compass and feel their power 
over objects which threaten to escape from their energy. The work 
is German in its pith and depth, French in its liveliness and grace, 
English in its good humour, and Scotch in its constant reference to 
common sense. Not the least remarkable portion of it is that 
which treats of beauty of sex, and the influences it exercises ; in 
which there is a delicacy and refinement, a homage to femineity, 

" A heavenly hue 
Of words, like sQobeams, dazzling at they past — ** 

which indicates that the lean and withered celebrated sage of 
Konigsberg was not always insensible to the witcheries of "the 
light that lies in woman's eyes," cast over the relations of the sexes. 
The acceptance which the "Treatise on Beauty and Sublimity" met 
may be best inferred from the fact, that its publication procured 
him the offer of the Professorship of Poetry in Konigsberg Univer- 
sity, — which, however, he declmed. A curious tract on Mental 
Maladies, in which the logical thinker maintained the power of the 
mind, by mere force of will, to control morbid feelings, and over- 
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come painfiil emotions, was composed in the same year. In the 
following one he issued programmes of his lectures on Physical 
Geography, with a synopsis of the method and principles of his 
teaching in metaphysics, ethics, and logic. His reputation was now 
80 thoroughly estaolished, and his fame so wide-spread, that he 
received in succession ofiers of professional appointments in Jena, 
Drlangen, Mittau, and Halle, and even the rank of a Privy-coun- 
cillor ; but all these he respectfully declined. 

A letter of his, written in 1769, to a lady (Charlotte de Knobloch), 
who had asked his opinion regarding the visions of the notable 
modem mystic, Swedenborg, having been, as he thought, unwar- 
rantably used, £ant wrote an attack on that gifted idealist, under the 
title of " Dreams of a Ghost-seer, illustrated by Dreams in Meta- 
physics," — an opposition to which he expressly adhered in his An- 
thropology nearly a quarter of a century afterwards. About this 
time he was appointed sub-librarian in the Boyal Palace of Sonigs- 
berg, and Curator of the Cabinet of Arts and Minerals belonging to 
M. Saturgus, Minister of Commerce in Prussia. To each of these 
semi -sinecures a small salary was attached. 

At last the period of reward came, and the great ambition of his 
life was realized ; he was advanced to the professorship of Logic 
and Metaphysics, and in March, 1770, the chair of the university 
of Konigsberg was first occupied by the most accomplished and 
original mind of which his native land could boast,— which the 
Prussian dominion contained. According to the laws of the Uni- 
versity, each new Professor was bound to publish an inaugural dis- 
course, and to defend it against criticism before he could legitimately 
exercise the functions, and receive the rights of the academical 
chair, or acquire a place in the senate. Xant chose for this purpose 
to issue a treatise " On the Form and Principles of the Sensible 
and Intellectual World, — ** a work in which we find the early germs 
of that colliding yet harmonizing force of thought which was to 
strike out the antithesis of physics and metaphysics from philosophy, 
to draw together the opposite forces, and bring about a sympathetic 
reconciliation between them, by showing the unity of the principles 
of thought, which underlay all actual diversities in the matter on 
which thought wrought. The fame of this Dissertation rang 
throughout Germany. Its elaboration of abstruse principles into 
far-reaching consequences, and the architectonic symmetry given to 
his speculations in it, have caused his admirers to represent it as 
combining in its brief compass the systematization of Wolf, the 
penetrating skill of Leibnitz, the profundity of I^ewton, and the 
close-knit argument of Hume. 

He was now placed above the fear of want, in a position which gave 
Hm easy access to the best society, and in circumstances such as 
to enable him to employ his talents in the way most delightful to 
Hmself, and most useful to others. From this time his habits may be 
regarded as settled. He was never married; the narrowness of his 
resources, and the uncertainty of his prospects, twice prevented him 
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fromfonmng a matrimonial alliance, otberwisedesirable on bothsides; 
but hencefcKTtb " he passed a ealm and bappy existence, mediiatb^ 
professing, and writmg. He bad mastered all tbe sciences ; he had 
studied languages, and cultivated literature. He lived and died s 
type of tbe Oerman professor ; be rose, smoked, drankbis cofi^e, wrote, 
lectured, took his daily walk always precisely at tbe same hour. 
Tbe cathedral dock, it was said, was not more punctual in its more- 
ments than Immanuel £ant.'^ He was lean, small, narrow in 1^ 
chest, and round in tbe shoulders. He dressed neatly, even to the 
verge of dandyism. His brow was high and open, knit by thought^ 
yet not careworn. His eyes were clear blue and bright, his nose 
firmly moulded, bis lips full, and the muscles of lus features diy, 
though pliable. His company was sought in the best circles, he 
was a favourite at the dinner, tea, and card table. He was fluent 
full of anecdote, information, and wit. He rose at four in the 
summer, and five in the winter, retiring to rest at nine or ten, 
according to tbe season. His lectures commenced at seven, and 
were generally over by noon. He dined at one, either at home wiA 
friends and pupils around him, or abroad at a companionable table. 
He took a walk: alone in all weathers about three, then visited 1^ 
reading-room, and looked over the papers, journals, transactions, &c. 
In the evening, as in the early morning, he read and thought, 
having entered into an arrangement with a bookseller, Hartnoc^ to 
supply him, for a small annual sum, with all the new books for 
perusal, in sheets, before binding them. He had a small library, 
and that consisted chiefly of indispensable books of reference ; for 
the power of his memory was so great, that he could retain in it 
with ease the most singular details and the greatest variety of 
materials, yet all in seeming order and readiness ; history, biography, 
novels, travels, &c., were aU copiously employed in his conversations 
and lectures to illustrate or enforce his meaning. " I have bad," 
says E erder, whose words we translate, " the honour of knowing 
the philosopher, and having him for a master. He possessed, in 
the ripeness of middle age, all the lightsomeness of a young man. 
Fertile speech fell freely from his lips. A fine humour, wit, even 
jollity, were at his command, and his teaching w:as a most easy and 
mteresting conversation. The history of humanity, of nations, and 
of the extended world, physics, mathematics, and experience, were 
the sources whence he drew the material fitted to animate hia 
lectures and his conversations. No intrigue, no sect, no prejudice, 
no great name, had the least influence upon him, unless iker 
exerted themselves to spread or maintain the truth. He encouraged 
and enforced every one in the most loveable way to think for him- 
self; despotism was abhorrent to his soul." He was highly 
esteemed in general society. He was exemplary ^i life and speech, 
idolised by his students, and honoured by his colleagues. He 
laboured indefatigably in every department of knowledge, directang 

* G. H. Lewei's Biographical History of Philosophy. Kant, p. 529. 



every effort by the same rare sagacity and wonderful oomprehen* 
siveness of intellect, as he had done in his toilsome years. As he 
advanced in reflective power, the fields of thought seemed to open 
•nd widen before his view ; and new ideas muUiplied before him, 
as topics for further speculations. Intensity of toil seemed only to 
invigorate him, and quicken him to further exertion. The love 
of tiiought was with him as much a passion, as its onlture in 
others was a duty. He was modest but self-possessed, truthful, 
affiible, friendly, and benevolent, almost, if that were possible, to 
a faolt. Many who sought the company of the abstruse sage were 
astonished at finding him a sociable, conversable man, who loved to 
forget, in the courtesies of society, the intricacies of speculative 
bought. His own style of living and housekeeping was simple in 
the extreme, and yet he found economy not incompatible with 
" comfort, aye, joys ineffable." 

The eleven years subsequent to his attaining the academical 
dignity of professor and doctor of philosophy were chiefly spent 
in prepacrin^ courses of lectures on the various topics involved in 
his conceptions of logic and metaphysics. During these years he 
elaboratea with marvellous logical coherency ma consistency a 
theory of life and knowledge, which he hoped would stand the 
world in stead against the terrible soepticism of Hume^ and the 
scoSiug infidelity of Encyclopedism. But the whole round and 
mighty mag^itude of his scheme could not be at once unrolled 
before the eyes of thoughtful men, and unless the close-linked 
consecntion of the armour of his honest thought were so seen, 
there would be many who, fancying they saw breaks in the 
panoply of reasoned truth, would attack him upon points not 
Bhown to be invulnerable. This, however, must be risked, for life . 
was shortening with him, and the realms of " the queen of all the 
Bciences ** were ** the areim of endless contests ;" and ** it was the 
fashion of the time to heap scorn and eontempt upon her " whose 
legislative rule had governed the youth, and restriuned the manhood 
of speculative thought.'* " The Physiology of the Human Under- 
standing/* that of the celebrated Locke, had failed to settle the 
quostioning spirit of the age ; Leibnitz could not believe that the 
mind was a mere *' sheet of white paper," to be written upon by 
experience, and 

<^ With MDtrio or ezoenteio aeribbled o'w/* 

but insisted that the mind possessed inherent principles of thought ; 
Wolf reduced the ideas of Leibnitz to dogmas ; Berkeley made all 
truth ideal — ^though not, therefore, as is commonly supposed, un- 
real i Hume sounded the mysteries of mind, and with an analysis 
tt subtle and acute as ever mortal man employed, pronounced 
philosophy and its objects alike vain ; and Condulac proclaimed that 
ideation was sensation ; while the Encyclopedists, spreadingj chaos 
•nd night over aU life and thought, inaugurated ana proclaimed a 
M^ersal indiffereniismy and refused '*to be any h>nger enter- 
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tained with illtisory knowledge." Over all these claimants fc^ the 
government of the heart, speech, and behavioor, Kant cast his eye, 
and saw the need of a thorough examination either of these eon- 
flicting books and systems, or of the indwelling reason with which 
he felt himself endowed. The former he left to those content to 
dwell in trivialities for ever, and for himself he would trace, or 
strive to trace, the undiscovered sources of the Nile of thought 
" Our age," he says, " is the age of criticism, to which everything 
must be subject;" therefore he undertook *' a critical investigatioii 
into the faculty of reason, with reference to the cognitions it ainu 
to attain without the aid of experience ; in other words, the decision 
of the question. Is metaphysio possible or impossible? — and coe- 
sequently a determination of the sources, sphere, and limits of such 
a science, &om first principles." The booK in which this was done 
was called the " Critique of Pure Eeason," published in 1781—* 
work of the matter of which its author had made himself so 
thoroughly master, that he sent the sheets, in first draught, u 
written, to the press. Like the "Human Nature" of Hume, it 
seemed as if it had fallen "still-bom from the press," and the 
printer was about to consign the unbound sheets to the ignoble 
uses of the trunk-maker. Before doing so, however, Kant was 
consulted, and he composed an explanatory abstract of his system; 
" not for the use of learners, out for fdture teachers,' in a 
** Prolegomena to every future System of Metaphysio possible as 
a Science," in 1783. in the prenu;e to this wort he directly affili- 
ates his system to Hume, and shows the extent of study which he 
had bestowed on British philosophy. On these two points the 
following quotations may suffice : — " Since the days of Locke and 
• Leibnitz — or rather since the origin of metaphysics (so far as their 
history reaches) — no event more decisive of their fate than the 
attack which David Hume (1711 — 1776) made on them haa 
happened." .... "Hume sets out from a single but 
weighty conception of metaphysio, that of the connexion of cause 
and efl^ct (and, of course, oi their consequent conceptions of power 
and of action), and requires of reason, who pretends to hare 
begotten it, to give an account of why it comes to think that some- 
thing can be so constituted, that when it is posited or granted, 
something else most likewise be held to be necessarily posited or 
implied — for that the conception of cause means. He proves 
incontrovertibly, that it is totally impossible for reason to conceive 
of such a conjunction it priori and from ideas, for cause implies 
necessity ; but we cannot aiscover why, because something else is 
something else, must necessarily be, and how the idea of such a 
connexion can be held as true it priori. He thence infers that 
reason entirely deceives herself," . . and . . "has brought 
certain representations under the law of association, and substituted 
a subjective (i. e., mentally onginated) necessity — habit, thence 
arising, for an objective reality. Hence ne concludes that reasoning 
lias no faculty for thinking of connexions of this s6rt" . . • 
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" wMcli amonnts to this, tliat there are no metaphysics, and can be 
none." ** It is painful to see how his opponents — Reid (1710— 
1796), Oswald (fl. 1765), Beattie (1735—1803), and, lastly, even 
Priestley (1733— -1804), so entirely miss the point of his problem." 
. . . " The question is not whether the conception of causa- 
tion is right useful and, relatively to the whole cognition of nature, 
indispensable, — for of this Hume never harboured a doubt, — but 
whetner it is thought of d, priori^ and in this manner has subjective 
truth independently of all experience." . ..." I freely own 
it was Hume's hint that roused me from a dogmatic slumber [in 
Wolfianism] of many years, and gave quite a new direction to my 
researches in the field of speculative philosophy." He afterwards 
speaks of Hume as the acute man wnom he lias to thank for the 
first spark of his light, and proceeds : — " Few possess the happy 
talent of writing in so subtle, and, at the same time, so charming a 
manner as David Hume, or at once so profoundly and elegantly as 
Moses IVTendelsohn ; but I flatter myself that had my only object 
been to sketch a plan, and to leave the finishing of it to others, and 
had I not had the good of the science which has kept me so long 
employed at heart, I, too, could have written in a popular style," 
and apologizes for " the so much decried obscurity — ^the common 
cloak of one's own indolence or stupidity — which the Critique 
exhibits." This work gives an analysis of !Kant's system, and is 
perhaps the easiest introduction to his peculiar philosophy. 
Besides this work, Kant issued in 1783 a tract on " The Founda- 
tions of a Metaphjsic of Morals." In 1784, besides several other 
papers and tracts, either in journals or pamphlets, he published 
" Keflections upon the ground of the Powers and Methods which 
Eeason is entitled to employ in forming a judgment on its own 
Credibility," and a criticism upon a work by a minister named 
Schuk, of Gielsdorf, on " Moral Teaching for all men, without 
distinction of Religious Sect," and ** An Idea of a Universal 
History from a Cosmopolitan point of View," These works 
attracted considerable attention, and led reflexively to the perusal 
of the " Critique of Pure Reason," and to the establishment of the 
fame of its writer. Of course he required to endure the penalty of 
fame, and to run the gauntlet of many critics, and he shortly found 
himself in a perfect whirlpool of controversy — ^testimony, indeed, 
to his power of stirring the waters, and troubling the dogmatic 
slumber of others, but not, as yet, evidence of his ability to allay 
the tumult, or to speak peace to the aroused. Germany was 
thoroughly awakened. The curious, the admiring, and the im- 
pertinent pestered him with visits, and would not leave Konigsberg 
without seeing him. Enthusiastic disciples made a pilgrimage to the 
sage critic of all thought and action, and not unfrequently walked 
brusquely into his study to declare their admiration — as Professor 
Beass did one day, stating that " he had travelled one hundred and 
sixty miles to see and speak with Kant." The amiable character 
which Xant bore caused this admiration to grow into respect— a 
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respect which subsequently rose into enthusiasm, and even teaded 
to adoration. His principles became the theme of uniTersal study, 
and zealous multitudes hastened to learn the system which promised 
'* to ezplain->as Garlyle phrases it — the difference between matter 
and spirit; to unrayel the perplexities of necessity and firee-will; 
to show us the grounds or our belief in a God, and what hope 
19'ature gives us of the soul's immortality ; and tiius at lengUi, 
after a mousand failurea, to interpret the eniffma of our being.** 
We shall not speak now of the oontroyersies of that eztraordinaiy 
time, but shall mention rather the other works with which Kane 
sedulously supplied the craving of the public mind,, until we reach 
a standpoint from which we can cast our glance over it in a bird's 
eye view, brief^ concentrated, clear, and unified. 

A paper on "The Unlawfulness of literary Piracy,** 1785, 
attenaea to business ; one on the "Volcanoes of the Moon'* proved 
his continued interest in physics ; another on a " Determination of 
the Idea of Humanity " replies to objections raised to the doctrines 
noted in a programme of lectures on " Ethnography," which he 
delivered in 1775. The same topic was resumed in a " Critique on 
the First Part of the Ideas of Herder on the Philosophy of Humaa 
History." Herder's work was published in 1784; ne had beent 
pupil of Kant's, as was stated before, and became afterwards, 
perhaps offended at the severity of this work, one of his most 
virulent opponents. In the same year Kant published hi» " Ground- 
work of Ethics," and wrot e (a gain !) on the subiect proposed for the 
Berlin Academy prize, " What progress has Metaphysic made ia 
Germany from the time of Leibnitz and Wolf P" but probid>ly 
supposing himself involved in the query, he abstained from for- 
warding it, aiid it was only issued after his death by his disciple. 
Professor Kink. This prize was gained by Charles L. !Reiidioid 
0738—1823), who by his " Letters on the Philosopher of Kant," in 
Wieland's "Grerman Mercury," not only greatfy increased the 
reputation of Kant, but led to his own appointment as professor of 
philosophy in the IJniversity of Jena. 

In 1786 Kant was appointed rector of the University, and not 
long after that promotion, the College unsolicitedly added consider- 
ably to the endowment from which his income was derived. To the 
Monthly Beview he furnished an article on " The probable Origin 
of Man ;" " Some Remarks on the Examination of Mendelsc^u's 
Morning Hours, made by Jacob." Jacob (1759 — 1827) had defended 
the critical philosophy from "the opposition of Menaelsohn. In a 
treatise on the question, "What is to be considered in Thought?" 
Kant defends himself against Jacobi (1743 — 1819). He also criticised 
" The principle of Natural Right proposed by Hufeland " in his 
treatise on that subject, published at Leipsic in 1785. This 
conducted him to the consideration of the question of practical 
morals, and in 1787 hepublished his "Critique of Practical Reason." 
In addition to this, Kant laid before scholars his "Fundamental 
Principles of Criticism and Taste," and issued a second edition of 
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" The Critic of Pure Eeason." This work differs considerably 
from the first edition, which is somewhat rare, and is not^a^ily got. 
In the form and completeness of the plan he finds nothing to 
change, but in the moae of exposition he hajs made seyeral altera- 
tions, and these lave necessitated extension on some heads, and 
retrenchment in others. His had hitherto been a life of toiU 
difficulty, uphill effort, and polemic : now he says, " as I am durine 
tke course of my labours pretty far advanced in years (in this month 
X^am in my 64th year), I must be economical of time if I wish to 
exe^tti^ my plan of expounding the metaphysic of nature as well as 
of morals, in confirmation of the accuracy of the Critique both of 
the Pure and the Practical Beason." This edition is regarded as the 
standard for judging Kant by ; all the subsequent issues have been 
reprinted from it unaltered or at least unrevised, although some 
writers regard it as less fearless, and somewhat deteriorated by 
politic concessions, if not sophistical reservations. At all events, 
ihia is the work which created the mightiest stir of thought in 
Modern Germany ; a stir, the nature and extent of which has been 
thus graphically described by one whose authority on such subjects 
can scarcely be gainsaid — Carlyle: — "The transcendental system 
of the Konigsberg Professor had, for the last ten years, been 
spreading over Germany, which it had now filled with the most 
violent contentions, liie powers and accomplishments of Kant 
Tvere universally acknowledged ; the high pretensions of his system, 
pretensions, it is true, which had been a thousand times put forth, 
a thousand times found wanting, still excited notice when so 
backed by ability and reputation. The air of mysticism connected 
with these doctrines was attractive to the German mind, with 
which the vague and the vast are always pleasing qualities ; the 
dreadful array of first principles, the forest huge of terminology 
and definitions, where the panting intellect of weaker men wanders 
as in pathless thickets, and at length sinks powerless to the earth, 
oppressed with fatigue, and suffocated with scholastic miasma, 
seemed sublime rather than appalling to the Germans ; men who 
shrink not at toil, and to whom a certain degree of darkness appears 
a native element, essential for giving play to that deep, meditative 
enthusiasm which forms so important a feature in their character. 
!K.ant'8 philosophy accordingly found numerous disciples, and 
possessea them with a zeal unexampled since the days of Pythagoras. 
Q]liis, in fact, resembled spiritual fanaticism rather than a calm 
ardour in the cause of science ; Kant's warmest admirers seemed 
to regard him more in the light of a prophet than a mere earthly 
sage. Such admiration was of course opposed by corresponding 
eensure ; the transcendental neophytes had to encounter 8ceptic«u 

Sainsayers as determined as themselves. . . . The uproar pro- 
nced among thinking men by the conflict has scarcely been 
equalled in Germany since the days of Luther.** * 

S.IST. 

* " The Life of Schiller," pp. 169—172. 
1863. S 
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AEE THE PEEVALENT FORMS OF WOESHIP W 

BfilTAIN EFFECTIVE P 

UTIBHATITB iBTTICLB. — II. 

Ill FEBFBCTioN Is the characteristic of man's work« and does not 
necessarily show that it is ineffectiye ; nor do change and innoyation 
always ar^ue improyement. Let ns not be thought illiberal sod 
slavishly attached to conserratism. We are fully auve to tlie happy 
effects which both spirits — those of Change and Innoyation — pro- 
duce, either singly or when blended together in equal proportions. 
It is to these spirits' of doubt and inquiry, which the more liberal 
spread of the educational agencies of the present century has mainly 
contributed to produce, by opening the mind to a fuller enjoyment 
of literary pursuits, and a more thorough appreciation of si\ that 
pertains to the heightening and sharpening of the intellectual 
abilities, and by awakening the mind to the lamentable and indis- 
putable fact, that we haye been groyelling along the erroneous 
paths tracked out in former ages by our predecessors in complete 
blindness, that we owe the means of uprooting false systems and 
opinions, and of supplanting those by others of an opposite nature, 
as well as possessmg ourselves with an impetus to examine and 
improve any imperfect system or institution, though it may happen 
to have Hie authority of the highest antiquity to recommend its 
acceptance. This spirit of investigation has no limits. It embraces 
every subject, — as well the ordinary matters of daily life as the 
more abstruse ones of metaphysics. Nor do religion and the forma 
of public worship escape its universal sweep. No age has been so 
prolific in religious bickerings and controversial works. The two 
earlier volumes of Colenso's investigations on the Pentateuch, as tha 
" Literary Notes " in this Magazine for last month inform us, have 
produced no fewer than seventy -five controversial publications. 
And even this debate has its origin in these books and the inquiries 
they have occasioned. It should be wished that they will produce 
xmity in our opinions, and gather us together into one flock and 
under one Shepherd, but many fear that they will scatter the seeds 
of dissension still farther. In this fear we have no participation. 
Let us hope that our own debate will not close with so unsuccessful 
a result — a hope which we may surely regard as well founded when 
we i^emember the class of readers whom we address ; men sedulous 
of truth and critical in intellect, not given to ready acceptance of 
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nnproven opinions, not prone to prejudice in favour of establislied 
dogmas unless reasonably defended. 

The cshief terms of the proposition are "forms" and "worship," 
a right and full explanation of which we will endeavour to give 
before proceeding to the main subject of the debate ; for on a cor- 
rect understanding of these terms the force of our arguments 
will depend. Form, in a moral sense, is used for the manner of 
b^g or doing a thing according to rules ; but this is not exactly 
the sense in which the word is used here, nor does this definition 
convey its fall meaning. It means, we think, the modes in which 
worship is conducted, so long as these modes express the feelings oi 
the worshipper, but no longer. Surely we are not to take it ai 
signifying more than this. It cannot be that it embraces all that 
occupies the attention of the worshipper while in the house of God« 
^r then the field of discussion would be boundless. Many are the 
ways by which the worshipper might be occupied; such, for 
instance, as reading the Scriptures, listening to the sermon, an:d 
similar others. Sach acts as these cannot be called forms of wor- 
ship ; or else the infidel in his closet, or the vilest scofier, may be 
worshippers. Worship is something more than mere forms, which 
are but the outer vestments in which religious feelings manifest 
themselves. Besides, all that occupies the attention of the wor- 
shipper in the house of God might include all that passes through his 
mind, whether of a religious or of a worldly nature; for a worshippei*, 
immediately that spiritual thoughts give place to earthly ones, no 
more ceases to be a worshipper than a painter ceases to be a copyiit 
immediately on his tossing aside his palette and brushes, or a bishoj^ 
a divine, immediately on nis laying aside his mitre and vestments. 
Thus we see that forms, as applied in the question, mean more the 
acts of the mind than those of the body, though we are well aware 
that these forms must have some expression, and this expression 
is found in prayer and praise, but not, as may at first sight appear, 
in the respective attitudes which generally accompany them. The 
other term, worship, is more readily dismissed; indeed, it needs 
scarcely an explanation, for in ordinary usage it means praver and 
praise. The school divines, we believe, divide it into several kinds ; 
out with these we have nothing to do, at least for the present. We 
accept and assume the christian meaning which we have just quoted. 

"We are no believers in modern (so-called) miracles ; nor can we 
join hand in hand with those that prate about judgments and 
visitations on man's sins, singly and! collectively, let we do 
believe, — and for this belief we have the highest authority, that of 
our Saviour himself, — that prayers are answered, even with regard 
to our worldly prosperity. ^ To this goodness of the Almighty, in 
granting the petitions of His people, we ascribe chiefly the incom* 
parable prosperity of this christian country. The efiectiveness of 
our forms of worship is, we think, manifestly shown in this success; 
We wish to draw no comparisons between this and other coun- 
tries aa proofs of the assertion ; yet we would point to the drcuok- 
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stance, that whererer our reli^<m (which we well know is more in 
harmony with the teaching of the Bihle) prevails, there is sure to 
be found superiority. Many of our readers, doubtless, will reject 
this view as JPharisaical, and some few, perhaps, will eyen deny that 
any worldly advantage results from prayer. But surely these 
cannot but allow that religion has a benencial effect on the mind, 
— ^in enlarging its comprehension for spiritual pleasure, in mode- 
rating its passions, and in a thousand other ways. Its hallowing 
influence has never been denied. Tet are these objectors so incon- 
sistent as to refuse to allow that the moral power of man directs his 
actions to a considerable extent; that it adds an earDestness and 
disinterestedness to his thoughts and actions, which have been the 
means of benefiting man not more in spiritual matters than in i^orldly 
ones P No, it cannot be that any educated being will refuse it this 
especial power. How, then, can he escape the necessary conse- 
auence, — that it influences and directs our actions, and thereby pro- 
duces a beneficial result in the worldly prosperity of man P 

We could add the opinions of numberless divmes and others, in 
testimony of our assertions, not only respecting the power of religion, 
but also of the excellency of its forms, by means of which it finds 
expression ; but these cannot be unfamihar to the readers of such 
a Magazine as this. 

Worship, we have said, consists in prayer and praise. It hss 
been, and still is, a matter of no inconsiderable debate, whether 
these are more properly performed by preconcerted forms or 
liturgies, or by extemporaneous addresses to the Almighty. Both 
have their advantages and disadvantages; but neither has been 
proscribed by the sacred writers as opposed to the other. Our 
opinion is, that the form which is adopted in the English Church, 
and which is generally followed in tne dissenting churches and 
chapels — the liturgical form, — is the more effective. For it prevents 
the absurd, extravagant, or impious addresses to God, which 
folly or fanaticism is always in danger of producing. It affords, 
too, the congregations the opportunity of joining in the prayers, 
which they cannot well do, it indeed at all, when the prayers are 
extemporaneous; for before the congregation can consider and 
assent to what is uttered, their attention is called away by that 
which immediately succeeds. Besides, in extemporaneous addresses 
the clergyman is solely responsible for them, — for their matter and 
composition — on both of which he would most probably, to gain the 
good opinion of his congregation, bestow that labour and rhetoric 
which are incompatible with the fervour of contrite prayer. 

We will now examine the article signed M. H., and we trust to 
show that this gentleman's arguments are not so convincing as at 
first sight they appear. The definitions which he starts with are not 
strictly correct. We may say, without egotism, that those given 
by '*Adam Bede" and ourself are more logical, and cannot but 
find readier acceptance on the part of our readers. We cannot see 
what instruction can possibly have to do with worship. Instruc- 
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tion is no element in worship ; or a schoolmaster would necessarily 
possess more of that element than others, though he should be the 
most impious of men. The explanation is too vague and general. 
It seems, and the rest of his paper distinctly shows, that he has 
made worship depend chiefly on the conduct, and not, as it evidently 
does, on the inward feelings. He then attacks our forms, and tells 
us that the adjustment of the various parts that go to make worship 
is not proportionate. This is questionable. While one woula 
assert it, another would deny it. Opinions are various. Some 
may prefer, or think that one part of worship ought to predominate ; 
others hold just the opposite view, and maintain that another part 
should. An alteration in this part of the Church service would 
create a great dissension, as would any alteration, in fact, of the 
less objectionable part of the service. 

The long account which follows,-— we were almost saying digres- 
sion,— on prayer has little or nothing to do with the proof of the 
side M. H. has taken; so we omit any remark. In passing, 
though, we will notice his short-sightedness and singular tendency 
to take words as they stand, rather than the meaning they convey. 
"Lord, teach us to pray," he says is mockery with a formula 
before us. Can M. II. soberly think this is a request for God to 
put prayer into our mouths, and not the spirit of prayer into our 
neaii}s P Taken literally, ** teach us to pray " would not have the 
meaning M. H. attaches to it. A prayer is not the mere expression 
of words. Nor is to pray merely to utter words. Let him refer 
even to his own definition, as given in his article, and he will find 
an inconsistency that will be ludicrous to himself as well as his 
readers. Then, on page 23, M. H. begins a dissertation on the 
proper attitudes to be taken while engaged in prayer (which, how- 
ever much may be said in opposition, we, as Churchmen, do not 
wish to see despised, though we cannot think them so important as 
he has endeavoured to inculcate), a dissertation which comes under 
the same objections as a former part of M. H.'s paper, that of being 
foreign to the question- 

"We started with saying that the forms of worship, being the plans 
adopted by ourselves, must necessarily partake, to some extent, of 
the imperfectness which always characterizes human works. And 
now, at the end of our article, we would not be so inconsistent as to 
claim more than this ; yet we would ask, and to do so we would 
descend to the definition M. H. has given to the terms in which the 
question is stated. What renders these forms ineffective, that could 
be altered without materially affecting the whole P In a recent 
criticism on our Poet Laureate, the critic affirmed that any change 
or alteration of even a single word in one of his poems could not 
be done without serious injury to the force or rhytnm of the whole 
piece. This, too, we are sure our innovators on forms that have 
stood so many years, and have met with the approval of thousands, 
would find on meddling with this more important structure. 

Elpisticos. 
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VBeATIYX ABTIOLE. — ^11. 

OuB first article was devoted to a review of the forms of prayer 
in use in British places pf worship : in this it is our intention to 
show that the mooes in which christian psalmody is conducted, and 
the manner in which instruction is conveyed, defeat or neutralize 
the design of praise and preaching. 

The prominence given to praise in the Old Testament Scriptures 
iffords a clear idea of the usefulness and aoceptaWeness of psalmody 
in divine worship. The only enjoyment anticipated by our liord in 
tjie vale of sorrows, through wmch His path lay to the mediatorial 
throne, was participation in the songs of His people — " I will declare 
ihy name unto My brethren ; in the midst of the church will I sing 
praise unto Thee.** The "firuit of our lips ** is shown by an apostle 
to be musical sacrifices, as exhilarating to worshippers as, through 
Christ, they are acceptable to God. Thanksgiving is the only return, 
man can make to his munificent Benefactor. 

Psalmody is a means of grace. It stills the tumults of the pas- 
sions ; tranquillizes the mind ; is a preparation for contemplating 
the divine perfections, and for the reception of the impressions which 
the exposition of the Scriptures is intended to produce. With the 
mind constantly affected by sensuous influences, man requires 
something to rouse his spiritual susceptibility. To move the affec- 
tions, to awe into veneration, to " cast soft and noble hints into the 
soul,** nothing, as a means, is more adapted than well-conducted 
psalmody. 

The !New Testament encourages it as of pre-eminently socijd 
tendency. To be " filled with the Spirit, speaking to ourselves in 
psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs ; singing ana making melody 
m our hearts to the Lord,*' is one of the precepts of Christianity. 
Allusion is made in the same passage to those who, b^ animal 
stimulants, excite their spirits, and give vent to their merriment in 
ribald and licentious songs ; but if any Christian is " merry, let him 
sing psalms.'* If any man wants healthy excitement, let him, the 
apostle enjoins, " be filled with the Spirit." To prepare themselves 
for divine communications, holy men of God placed themselves 
under the influence of music. David and his harp were almost 
inseparable companions ; and it would be impossible to calculate the 
extent to which that Psalmist still trains the human heart to devo- 
tion. If we are to glorify God " in body and spirit,** it is legitimate 
as well as natural to awaken our susceptibility to the power of 
musical sounds. 

The apostolic precept — to " make melody in our hearts unto the 
lord,** shows that it is justifiable to make praise to God a phasurahle 
exercise to the worshipper. From the words, " speaking unto your- 
selves in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs,** we perceive that 
Scripture both recognises and sanctions the influence of n^usic as a 
means of grace. As by example we are to "provoke one another to 
good works," so by singing we are to " speak to one another for 
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rnntual edification." It is more than a sanotion*— it is a precept:; 
as much so as such a passage as, *' exhort one another/* To stimulate 
to devotional feelings by spiritual hymns is not to be set down 
amon^ things allowable, but amon^ our duties. 

It 18 not, however, to be disguised, that of all the aids to the 
expression of piety, music is most liable to abuse. Incautiously 
employed, it is a source of danger ; judiciously guarded, it is a source 
of spiritual edification. The danger lies in singing for mere enter- 
tainment. The difficulty exists in the constant enort to convert a 
sensuous enjo^ent into a spiritual exercise. Its perversion is a 
successful artifice to steal the heart from Grod, ana rob the wor- 
shipper of the benefit of the psalm or the hynm. 

In ow if we test the psalmody of our places of worship, we find 
that it does not, in its present state, answer its divine design. 
Some of the reasons we proceed to point out. 

The unity of divine service does not receive the attentioh it 
demands. Hynms and chants have seldom a sympathetic reference 
to the sermon. From the spiritual song the worshipper has often 
to make an abru]pt transition to the next branch of devotional exer- 
cise. The mind is taken by a surprise. An efibrt is required to re^ 
adjust the thoughts, and to accommodate the feelings. Su ch an effort 
IB disagreeable to a disciplined mind, impossible to the multitude. 
This evil is aggravated by leaving the selection of tunes to the last 
few moments before the service commences. Consistency of the 
various parts requires care in selection, and premeditation; and time 
for neitner is allowed by the general and prevalent indifference to 
the subj ect. Diversity in the exercises of the sanctuary is a necessary 
element ; but as things are, the diversity is often confusion. The 
various parts have a single, simple aim ; but Ihey are not so con- 
ducted as successfully to blend confession, praise, petition, instruc- 
tion, into one edifying and harmonious wnole. The evil is still 
further aggravated by leavin|Ef the selection of the melody to men 
who eonsmt tastes not invariably in accordance with the spirit of 
devotion ; and who too often avail themselves of it as an opportimity 
to display their real or supposed accomplishments. 

Music ijleases, poetry pleases ; but neither separately enters into 
the devotion of the sanctuary. Music and poetry in unison can 
alone form a devotional exercise in social worship. As discord is 
occasioned by the succession of certain notes, so the poetry of a 
psalm may grate harshly with the melody of which it is made the 
UDnatural accompaniment. A syllable in lan^age ccAresponds to 
a note in music. We articulate the word, we mtone the note. The 
one is the vehicle of thought, the other the expression of the emotion. 
Now, if we listen to a congregation singing, we find that, in general, 
the hymn and the air are divorced from e&ok other. The greater 
number are indulging themselves in uttering sounds, agreeable to 
ihem if not to others, but they are not uttering praise to God. The 
rhythm in words, and the succession in notes, absorb their mind. 
It is self-indulgence, but it is not warship. It is not only the choir,* 
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1^ is nearly the whole congregation that are singing to the praise 
and glory of themselves. 

In a congregation consisting of all ages and classes there is of 
necessity a great variety of gifts and accomplishments. The greater 
mnmher are affected by simple airs ; but m)m deficiency of taste or 
of trainins are incapable of either understanding or appreciating 
elaborate harmony. As a musical entertainment, the masses may 
enjoy the performance, which they would destroy the moment they 
attempted to sweU the yoice of the performers. In a place of 
worship the design is not for one part to entertain another, but few 
all to " speak to one another " m the spiritual musical exercise. 
Music should be, but is not, selected with a view to the general 
wants and capacity. All who would, cannot unite in the seryioe. 
Among heavenly cnoristers, Milton says, " No one exempt, no one 
but what could join melodious part ; such concord is in heaven." 
Such concord must be the aim of those on whom the responsibility 
of conducting the service rests. To effect this union of all in a 
congregation, vocal rather than instrumental music must be enooa- 
raged. The temptation to listen rather than to sing must be 
removed. Organs and choirs, under some more stringent regula- 
tions than exist, may, by leading, encourage, and by- giving tone, 
expression, and time, may enrich the psalmody of the sanctuary. 
As things are managed, there can be no question but that instru- 
mental accompaniments oppress and stifle the songs of the sanctuary, 
discourage some, and induce in othen absolute indifference to one 
of the most spiritually healthy and delightful exercises of public 
wonhip. 

The .use of sevend books is a source of distraction to the regular 
attendant as well as visitora. Uniformity in a denomination may be 
difBcult ; in some denominations perhaps impossible ; but a multi- 
plicity of hymn books, psalters, and chants m a particular congre- 
gation is a remediable evil. Different veraions of the same hymn, 
the omission in one "edition of venes found in another, and varia- 
tions in tune books published for the special use of particular 
places of worship, are idl obstacles to the efficiency of psalmody. 

We notice, in closing our remarks on this subject, the evil 
practice of breaking up a psalm into as many parts as there are 
verses, and in some places into twice as many parts as there are 
verses. The practice of "giving out veraes,** or two lines at a 
time, has survived the necessity in which it originated. When the 
few could read, and the many were illiterate, there was some sense 
in the practice. When booKS were few and expensive, there was 
some excuse for the custom. But blindly to follow a habit now 
simply an encouragement to indolence, and an obstruction to 
efficient singing, has no plea in justification. 

When we reflect upon the capability of a perfected system of 
spiritual worship to give full scope to every faculty and sanctified 
passion in man, with what intensity of desire should we pray,— 
" Thy kingdom come I" When we compare the actual with me pos- 
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Bible in our religions exercises, how ^eat is our impatience with 
that indifierence, neglect, and prejudice which interferes with 
the design of social worship to make the sanctuarjr a foreshadow of 
heaven, and a devont life the earnest of a blissful immortality ! 

From such delightful anticipations we must again revert to the 
causes of ineflSciency in existing modes of worship. After the above 
review, there remain but the modes in which pulpit ministrations 
are conducted. They may be divided, for convenience, into the 
reading and the exposition of Grod's word. 

A perfunctory discharge of ministerial duties is one of the defects 
of which we have to complain. As in prayer there is a lack of 
fervotir, so in reading the Scriptures there is a sad absence of reve- 
rence. E/cading as if careless, indolent, or impatient to complete 
a task, destroys respect, and undermines, by insensible degrees, all 
reverence for the Bible in the congregation. 

In church the Bible is read in course, as if because that book, as a 
whole, is Grod's word, therefore every part of it was designed for 
public worship. Genealogical tables, Canticles, Leviticus, in fine 
every portion is related to every other ; but it does not follow that 
God designed that every portion of His word should be read through 
in the pulpit.^ At chapel, again, a meagre selection, according to 
the taste or the indolence of the minister, practically banishes a large 
part of the Scriptures from the sanctuary. Passages are read from 
the pulpit, and not understood, or misunderstood, in the pew. 
Without note or comment, certain portions of God*8 word are 
meaningless to a miscellaneous congregation. Domestics and child- 
ren, and in too many cases adults, whose youth was uncultured, 
or whose present occupation prevents personal or private studies, 
hear words to which they attach no intelligible idea. Justification, 
sanctification, resignation, and many other words not of Saxon 
origin, we know, by repeated inquiry, convey no meaning to the 
poor and illiterate; and no clear idea to others more favoured. 
To hear, sabbath after sabbath, what is unintelligible, is to acquire 
habits unfavourable to what we do or could understand. To reply, 
that Sunday schools and Bible classes will create a revolution in 
this respect, is to meet a fact by a supposition, and in the mean- 
while to yield the position we occupy. We are not discussing the 
question whether tne modes in existence will become efficient, but 
whether they are effective ; and as in prayer and psalmody, so in 
the modes of reading the Scriptures, we find serious defects. 

To make man a sincere, consistent, intelligent, and happy wor- 
shipper, is the design of the didactic element in the services of the 
sanctuary. Preaching, as we remarked in the former article, has 
no nart in public worship, if this is not its designed tendency. If 
we look upon the efiect of sermons on the preacher and his flock, 
we have some grave objections to urge. 

In chapel, we complain of an unbecoming familiarity of tone ; in 
dmrch, of a patronizing air in the preacher. The constant habit of 
discussing the most awful subjects, of dissecting texts, and of treat- 
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infr on the attributeB of God Almighty, sIiowb itself injuriouBly ia 
not a few of our pulpits. Alwi^s teaching, the air of a teacher 
supersedes the humility of the worshipper. His own relation to 
God is overlooked by exclusive regard to his relation to tiie taught. 
He studies to instruct, and loses the power by insensibly ceasing to 
practise what, as a minister, he has, or is supposed to have, learned. 
However unconscious of the deterioraling process he has under- 
gone, it is felt by those who could not describe it. From the pulpit 
the pew is infected, and its ministrations become ineffective. The 
only remedy that suggests itself to us, is some arrangement by 
which the minister migbt be enabled to see himself as others see 
him. He should place himself as hearer of a fellow minister to be 
struck with that in others which does not strike him in his own 
ministrations. An honest and candid mind would not be at a loss 
for self-applications. 

** Places of worship '' is the usual phrase descriptive of ehurdies 
and chapels. It corresponds with the " House of Prayer for all 
people," a name and description of the Temple to which Christ gave 
prominence. Christianity admits of more enlightennkent, but not of 
less devotion than Judaism. In putting an end to the Levitical 
priesthood, our Lord designed to make his people all " priests unto 
God." The sacrifices of the Mosaic economy have ceased, that 
Christians may offer up better and ** 'spiritual sacrifices, acceptal^ 
to God, by Jesus Christ." The Papist dreads light, and his ser- 
mons afford no more instruction than is compatible with the maxim 
T-** Ignorance is the mother of devotion." His " religious light," to 
be safe, must be ** dim." If the Protestant dreads such darkness, 
it is not that light in the head should be the substitute for warmth 
in the heart, xet instruction has become the primary, and devo- 
tion the secondary object of both minister and dock. At church the 
minister performs the service : at chapel the minister, who takes the 
devotional part, is said to irUroduce the service ; that is, he announ- 
ces hymns, reads the Scriptures, offers prayers preparatory to 
preaching by a colleague on the occasion. Thus the pulpit, not 1^ 
sanctuary, is the great attraction. The people go to hear a popular, 
at least a favourite declaimer, rather tnan to worship Goa. As 
they hear or say prayers at church rather thsm sin^ ; as they listen 
to sounds at church and chapel, rather than unite m praise ; so the 
congregations sit under the pulj^it more for intellectual entertain- 
ment than for spiritual edification. Criticism rather than self- 
application, fault-finding rather than confession of sins, to be 
pleased rather than to mourn, to applaud man rather than adove 
God, are habits which convert congregations into audiences. The 
tastes of the age are said to be intellectual, but the aspect of the 
times can scarcely be called devotional. Hence the cry for revival 
meetings, and revival preachers. Hence the carefully selected 
deputations to elicit contributions for our great and noble societies, 
by a spasmodic effort, which principle and generosity have not 
drawp fprth under the stated Qunistry. 
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The reaction of popular sentiments upon the ministry is baneful. 
Doubtless denominational rivalry or emulation has induced the 
taste for what is termed "a high order of preaching." Haying 
induced, or at least yielded to me desire, the minister has to ex- 
haust his energies to keep pace with the growing demand. He has 
but little time for the cure of souls, which, though the most difficult 
of pastoral functions, is in the church left to the novice and the 
pedant from the university ; which, though the more honourable of 
his duties, is in dissenting bodies left to class leaders, deacons, and 
visitors. Pastoral duties are neglected, for the more gratifying 
passion of declamation. Week-night services are reduced to one 5 
and of the two or three of a less emightened age, the prayer meeting 
is given up for the lecture. In excuse, the minister announces his 
mission to be preaching. Literary and philosophical instit|ites have 
created tastes and diffused ideas of a superior order, and sermons 
must be raised into lectures and disquisitions. Erom a collection 
of such sermons is eliminated an elaborate review of some work 
which is to figure in Mu die's registers; or it may be that the 
matter composed for the quarterlies is disguised in the sermon^ 
Thus, beginning with the idea of " the mission to preach," the min-' 
ister ends with a place on the staff of some periodical, and " the 
assembly of the saints " becomes the critical and learned audience of 
our day. Such is the inevitable result of giving the didactic element 
prominence over the devotional. We need light, but we cannot 
dispense with warmth. We require illui?iination, but not at the ex- 
pense of sanctification. If we are to realize the promise — " Wher- 
eyer two or three are assembled together, I am in the midst of 
them," it must be on the condition that we meet ** in His name." 

The preachi^g of the cross is the power of God unto salvation ; 
hut, by trusting to " the wisdom of words," we are making it " of 
none effect." It was foolishness to the learned Greek, it was 
foolishness to the bigots of Judea, and it ii^ay be made foolishness 
to the Christian, luis is an age in which c3arlyle, with innumer- 
able followers, speaks of journalists as the "true kings and clergy,*' 
and sajs that ** henceforth historians must write not of Bourbon 
dynasties, of Tudors and Hapsburgs, but of stamped broadsheet 
dynasties." This, therefore, is an age in which, if^ heaven grants 
them wisdom, the ministry must not lose confidence i|i the jspiritual 
power of the pulpit, nor abandon this high vantage ground for 
fiterary and intellectual weapons. This is an age when Plymouth 
Brethrenism, incorrigible under a succession of humiliating failures, 
weki persistently to introduce a disastrous dry rot into all our 
time-honoured systems and organizations, to exchange experience 
for empiricism, and to let fanaticism run riot in our cnurches. To 
oppose their attempts to inaugurate a destructive revolution, we ask, 
sua shall ask again, for salutary reforms, that the lifeless formality 
of our existing modes of worship may give way to the power of 
prayer, and the " Beauty of Holiness." M. H. 
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IS THE PULPIT OE THE PEESS MOEE POTENT IS 

THE PEESENT DAYP 

THB PULPIT. — II. 

Thb pulpit and the press in their potency, or power for good and 

Into the fierce conflict of debate, for thine instruction, O reader, 

are brought, 
That thou mightest judge on which to lean in the trying hours of 

thy life ; 
On which to rely when cares and sorrows heavily on thy soul may 

press; 
When joys and delights raise thy spirit to the heaven of heavens, 
For which thou dost pant in thy wearisome search for happiness 

and peace. 
Do thou weigh the matter well, for much it affects thy well-being 
In this short hour of thy labour, 'midst errors, ignorances, and sins, 
And in that bright world of spirits towards which thou dost journey 
With the ardour and perseyerance of the wanderer wearied in signt 

of his home. 

In passing judgment, do thou first rif^htly weigh and deliberate 
In thine own mind, that thou mayst wisely and truthfully determine, 
According to knowledge, and the dictates of a pure conscience. 
Which is true from the false, the right from the wrong ; 
Let thy mind be first directed, to form a right estimate of the 

pulpit; / 

Consider thou the message it delivers, by Whom it is sent, 
To whom it is sent, and the weighty reasons which could Deity 

influence. 
To send at so great a cost His message of love to sinning man. 
Even the gift of His only begotten, to bleed and die for the rebel, 
That man, the sinner, from the dust might be raised to sit on ft 

throne. 

To contemplate the great theme the pxdpit has to publish to IJie 

world 
Demands a life more extended than the great patriarch of old 
Could boast in thiit green and vigorous youth of the world ; 
Poor, then, are our eflbrts, yet sufficient are they to guide us, 
If prayerfully and truly we seek for wise direction 
At the fount of all truth, the word of the holy God, 
Or search our own hearts, to learn our wants and our wishes, 
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onr heavenly aspirations, clogged and trammelled by the 

sensuous, 

Which burdens the wings of our spirit when heavenward we rise, 
To look for our Grod, and the mansions of bliss prepared as our 

home. 

The message which the pulpit brings to us on our pilgrimage 

Tells of our sinfulness by nature in will, word, and work. 

Complete in its universality as including all men, 

XJniversal in its completeness, writing guilty on each man, 

In every wish, wDrd, and work, on each thought, feeling, and 

affection, 
Wliether dormant in the soul of man, or willed into action. 
To tear asunder earthly ties in the throes of contention, 
SucIl is the burden of its theme, O child of sin and sorrow ! 
As it bids thee come to-day, nor delay till to-morrow. 
To try the cleansing power of a Saviour's undying love. 

Jt shows thee that by penitence and godly sorrow for misdeeds 
That are past, thou mayst have pardon, with strength for the 

future 
To contend against the source and springs of evil in thine own 

heart. 
To resist the temptations which allure, the dangers which assail 

thee 
As through this Yanity Fair thou carelessly dost wander along. 
But first and foremost, thy penitence must be sprinkled and purged 
From selfishness and sin by the redeeming blood of Christ, 
Applied by faith, with the Holy Spirit's power, to thy soul. 
The Spirit working in thee to will and to do all good 
And holy things, which thy future progress in holiness may need. 

It awakes thee from thy lethargy, and from sinful doubt, 
To activity in all goodness and duty in the spirit of love ; 
Frees the soul from envy and hate ; it fills thine heart with delight 
In all others* good, wherein thou canst share with joy and rejoicing; 
It destroys thy taste for sinful pleasure, and gives thee purest bliss. 
The nectar from heaven, with divinest ambrosian sweets. 
That thou mayest with joy run thy race, and win thy crown. 
Fight the good fight of faith, and be proclaimed the proud victor. 
Who through tribulation and trial hath faithfully endured 
To the end, whose reward the gift of eternal life is decreed. 

Men value, yea, reverence, the message and embassy of earthly 

potentates ; 
To the messengers high honour is accorded, and to their burden 
Is given joyful and ready obedience, in true fealty. 
How much more, then, shouldst thou give reverence and fealty 
To the ambassadors of God, in their truthful delivery 
Of the message of love which His loving heart hath remitted 
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To the perishing fOul of man, strnegling for the light of life. 

The Sender— €od Omnipotent, m)m HiB throne of giorj He 

sends; 
Hie Word — in the light of Divine efl[\ilgenee indited— 
The Father's love — tfesu's grace— the Holy Spirit's favour. 

The great Eternal, in His merey, invites erring, sinful man 
To accept the overtures of His mercy ; to be saved 
From sin and death, and all the dire consequences of woe 
Brought into this world by that great act of guilt amid Edaa*^ 

sweets 
Into which our first parents fell by the tempter's art and guile— 
To discomfit that areh-betniv^, that prince of deceivers — 
To rescue beguiled man, and e»ilt him to heavenly bliss — 
To bring glory to i^e Trinity — such was the divine will, 
" Let us reason together," mat man, made in our image. 
May not be defaced irom his loveliness, but -prepAred £c^ Uiss. 

Contrast, then, O reader, the mission of the press, in its glory. 
With its divine counterpart, the pulpit, in its grand simplicity ; 
Then think, if thou canst, that this is the less, or the greater that, 
In power, potency, plenitude, pathos, or permanency. 
For good, both in this world of time, or that eternity to come. 
If thou weighest well and truly, between the greater and the less. 
Thou must true deliverance make for the majesty of truth — 
For the pulpit, its mission, its message, its hearers, and it« aims, 
In preference to the fleeting aims and ends, the subject and results 
Of the press of the present, in its Mlest capabilities. 

Adaic Bbsi. 

thb pbbs8.— ii. 

In order fully to apprehend the import of the question undet 
debate, we should first distinctly define and understand what it 
includes, — " Is ihe Pulpit or the Press more potent in the present 
day P " Here we have two great means of education contrasted. 
In the former we include all oral teaching directed to adults, 
whether in the form of sermons in places of religious worship, at 
lectures on various subjects at other places, and not . merely the 
peculiar doctrinal instruction of the pulpit proper to the sabbath. 
By the press will be readily understood all printed matter, whether 
in the K>rm of the ponderous folio, or the tiny pamphlet ; the dailt 
newspaper, or the periodical magazine ; the imposing ** quarteriy, ' 
or the less pretendmg monthly ConiroveraicUist. 

In advocating the claims of the press, we would not be understood 
as thereby underrating the value and importance of the pulpit proper, 
or of the theme that it is specially devoted to promtdgate. As s 
means of promoting our moral and spiritual growth, it may ver^ 
properly be allowed to have no superior ; but, as we understand this 
question, it does not ask which teaches tlie most important tnithSi 
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or which teaches the mosfc truth, or even which does the moRt good, 
"but simply which is the " more potent in the present day ** P For 
good or for e^il, then, is not the question, but which is the most 
j?awerful and influential al the present time. In reference to this 
ive may remark, that the Apostle writes to the effect, that it " pleased 
God, by the foolishness of preaching, to sare those that believe ;" 
that is, not the manner, but the matter ; it was the preaching of 
** Christ crucified,** which was "to the Jews a stumblingblock, and 
to the Greeks foolishness.** It is not doctrine we are now called upon 
to discuss, for whatever moral and religious doctrine may be taught 
from the pulpit, may also be taught by the writer through the press. 
It is difficult, therefore, to see how the pulpit can have any advan- 
tage over the press, except in a community entirely ignorant of the 
art of printing, and unable to read ; for tne words preached may be 
printed, and then each individual at home, when the excitement of 
hearing the living voice has given way to calm thought, may " read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest ** what is written, far better, and 
more thoroughly, than when under the magic spell of an eloquent 
speaker. 

To the thoughtful man, looking back upon the history of the past 
eighteen centuries, they will appear divided into three groups : — 
first, the primitive, or the early centuries of comparative 
purity in christian doctrine and practice, distinguished also by 
earnestness and zeal in the cause of divine truth ; second^ the 
middle ages — " dark ages,** as they have been termed, — when the 
human mind was shrouded in superstition ; and third, the last three 
centuries and a half, when the light of divine truth once more shone, 
and humanity awakened from its long intellectual and spiritual sleep. 
To such a one the hand of Providence will appear clearly revealed 
in the discovery of the art of printing in the century preceding the 
era of the Reformation. That was the uprising of the human mind 
in all its dignity to protest against, and shake off the thraldom of 
priesteraft ; but the former had, by the printing of the Bible in the 
•fifteenth century, and its consequently increased circulation, mightily 
awakened mankind to the vast importance of the principles at issue 
in the struggle. What would have been the present state of Europe, 
and of the world, humanly speaking, had not the invention of 
printing preceded the Reformation P To our mind, the ages pre- 
ceding the fifteenth century have always seemed, at best, to have 
enjoyed only twilight in knowledge, and the appliances by which it 
might be gained, in comparison with the present time. Then, the 
sole means of conveying knowledge and instruction was either oral 
instruction, or reading from manuscript — the toilsome labour of the 
copyist. Then a Bible, as a book, was really worth gold ; Wick- 
lid^'s Testament was readily purchased at £2 16s. 8d.; about 
£45 6s. 8d. of our money, if ow, the whole Bible may be bought 
for a few pence. The Bible, or a portion thereof, was tne first book 
of any size that issued from the press ; the Mazarin Bible, which is 
variously assigned by the Cologne Chronicle to 1450, and by con- 
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jecture to 1452 or 1455, beins generally considered the earlkik 
product of this noble art. " We maj aee," exclaims Mr. Hallw^ 
" in imagination, this venerable and splendid volume leading np tht 
crowded myriads of its followers, and imploring, as it were,! 
blessing on the new art, by dedicating its first fruits to the serviM 
of Heaven." * Who can estimate the power of the press at tiM 
present time, as a mi((hty and efficient ageot in cheapeninf]^ and dif- 
fusing the word of God throughout the world? One of the noblflet 
sights and greatest triumphs of the human mind in the lak 
Exhibition was that of " one hundred and ninety-one Tersions of the 
Holy Scriptures in various languages." As a work of art, as a men 
printed book, translated into so many tongues, it was a noble moaa- 
ment of human genius ; while the written word, being printed in tbe 
vemactdar of so many different nations, but feebly indicated tbe 
vast importance of the knowledge of the word of God in promoting 
the best interests of the human family. In this matter, as an agent 
in the circulation of the Scriptures, we give the press the palm over 
the pulpit. In the pulpit it is read and explained, but the press has 
brought it within the reach of almost every man, woman, and child; 
so that the South Sea Islander, the African, the Indian, the Chinese^ 
and the Esquimaux may each obtain a copy of the Scriptures it 
his native tongue at Uttle more cost than that paid for the sasM 
by an English child. 

It has been said that a great or good man never dies. While he 
lives, we listen with reverence to his words of wisdom, we note hil 
walk and his demeanour, and if we do not imitate, we are at least 
unconsciously influenced bj his example. But such influence ii 
confined to a very limited circle. Only those who have known him 
cherish any memory of what he was, unless the press has embalmed 
his words or his deeds in its records. Therein does the good man, 
the author, the patriot, the statesman, the discoverer of useful in- 
ventions, live again another life even in this world, after his body 
has returned to dust. By means of a book we may hold fellowship 
with the past, calling up before our mental vision the forms and ' 
features of those who have taken prominent action in the stirring 
scenes of history. We also become acquainted with their thoughts, 
aspirations, and ambition in the numerous volumes bequeath^ by 
departed genius. The living author of the present day is likewise 
under great obligation to the press for the ready difiusion of hi 
works, and the increasing circle of his influence. How much the 
fact of his writings being extensively known and read may stimn- 
late an author in his labours, we know not ; but opine that, when 
an author is well paid, he will not complain. What an influence the 
press has exerted, and does still exert in this respect, we need not 
stay to point out, as it is obvious to all that the more extensive the 
circulation, the better will its productions pay. It is not too much 
to say, comparing the past with the present, that any one of 
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Dor leading antliors has a greater number of readers at the present 
time than had all the writers of any century together previous to 
the invention of printing ; and this must necessarily have been so, 
both because of the very limited number to which their writings 
could be multiplied by the pen, and the very few who possessed the 
ability to read. 

Mentioning reading, reminds us that of oxir grandfathers* gene- 
ration but few, comparatively, were the number that could read, 
and fewer still write ; now, however, it is the exception to find a 
person under twenty years of age that cannot at least read, if not 
also write ; and this greatly more extensive diffusion of education is 
mainly owing to the invention of the art of printing, and its sub- 
sequent improvements, facilitating, increasing, and cheapening all 
educational appliances. Since that noble art dawned upon the 
world, mankind seems to have entered upon a new and more active 
existence ; when, wakeful and watchful to all around, it has pressed 
on to greater perfection, until the power of reading and writing, 
©nee confined to a few of the clergy and nobility, is now slowly but 
surely permeating the masses. Philosophers, statesmen, divines, 
and Christians of all ranks (in our country, at least) now acknow- 
ledge the importance of educating the people ; and when they have 
been taught to read, of providing them with suitable books that 
shall excite thought and oonvey instruction. What a change is this 
in the conduct of the govemmg classes now from that which ob- 
tained during the middle ages ! Then it was a crime for an un- 
authorized person to teach another to read, and the " ability to read 
English was enough to attach to a common person a suspicion of 
heresy or Lollardism !" And what has brought about this change? 
Simply the press. It has triumphed over all opposition, and now 
stands as one of the main bulwarks of our liberty. Humanity thus 
appears to have passed through its infancy, childhood, and youth, 
and to be reaching forward to a glorious manhood, attained more 
rapidly by the activity of a free press, wherein it shall assert its 
innate dignity, and its right to civil and mental liberty. 

The pulpit is now also indebted to the press for much of its infiu- 
cnce. If a man would become a successful preacher or lecturer,he must 
study the literature of the day, or he will most certainly fail ; and 
this could not be done unless the various works of different writers 
in scientific discoveries, or theoretical novelties, were brought within 
easy reach by means of the press. The most favoured preacher of 
the middle ages had but a very scanty field whence to obtain mate- 
rials for instruction or illustration, compared with that now at the 
command of all ; while in their works many of our old divines are, 
perhaps, more extensively read and known now than ever they were 
a their own day. Many books that, but for the preserving influence 
<^ the press, would have been lost, as others have been, have ob- 
tained a wide circulation, and been carried throughout the world. 
To take as an illustration the " Pilgrim's Progress," a book which has 

1863. / 
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been traiuilated into many laagoa^ee, and next to tke Bible is, pep 
baps, tbe most extensively read book in the world. Would Ubm 
book Lave obtained a tithe of its present circulation, bad tbeN 
existed no printing press, and every copy had to be writteni oat bj 
bandP Assuredly not. A book once printed and given to titt 
world is never lost ; it enters upon a kind of immortality, aad 
whether we be conscious of it or not, it exerts a great influenee ; is 
the first place, immediately upon the mind of the reader, and next 
upon those that may come in contact with him, and through iham 
others, and so on mdefinitely.* The child is interested in hk 
''Pilgrim's Progress," even as in his Bible; and as he growi 
up, the influence of neither upon his opening mind is lost wlie& 
be attains maturity. Many books have been written, and fa 
their day have created a great sensation in a large district of 
country ; but this could not have been so extensive, nor in its ioftibr 
ence so general, complete, and rapid, were it not for the aasistsMt 
of the press. The most remarkable instance in our day, that we 
remember, is Mrs. Stowe's book, " Uncle Tom's Cabin." We ma 
also remark that the extensive circulation of " Macaulay's History 
has been influenced by the facility of printing, and not merdy^ 
the acknowledged gifts of the writer, and the attractions of an wot* 
esting portion of English history, which he has written out m 
eloquently. We may here be reminded that the influence of ik» 
press may be evil by circulating bad principles. True : but Hob 
only shows that, like other thiugs, it may be abused, even as Hm 
pulpit may be made the means of promulgating false doctrinesy ot 
vicious theories in science or morals. 

The present age is a newspaper and magazine-reading age. 'Hsf9 
our readers ever pictured to themselves the condition of our an£e»> 
tors in the absence of so common a thine now as a newspaper! 
Before the press began its labours, how wow do time and eveoiM 
appear to have travelled in comparison with the present, and hon 
unreliable very often was the reported news for a lengthened period 
We do not mean to intimate tnat the latter characteristic netet 
attaches to the newspaper press now-a-days ; but the misdemeanooi 
of one journal in this respect is sooner found out and corrected by 
the watchfulness of its competitors, than could possibly bavebeei 
the case in an age when there was no press to record and disseoi* 
nate news by means of the printed sheet. Now almost every mflt 
takes in his weekly, and many their bi-weekly paper ; whale, in. oat 
lar^e towns, it has become rare to find one in business not regulaiif 
takmg in his " daily." 

The circulation of some of these journals is immense individualiT; 
The London TJmes averages 66,000 daily in ordinary times ; wlali 

* " The most wonderful thing in the world, next to man himself, is a haA; t 
little thing which yon may pnt in yonr po(^et, and which, whea opened, speaks to 
the inmoet sonl of man; wMch yon may carry abont with yon, bnt which vBl 
govern yonr thonghts and conduct, and thus sway the eteirnal destiny of J9B0 
being.*' — Dr. W, L, Alexander. 
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1 snoh extraordinary occasions as the late marriage of the Prince 
'Wales, it is almost doubled. Some of the provincial papers also 
ittin a large circulation, varying from 5,000 to 20,000 each impres- 
on,* daily or weekly, as the case may be. What the agffreffate 
rcolation of the eleven hundred and odd newspapers, published 
i the United Kingdom, may be, we cannot calculate ; but though 
le vast maiority must circulate a very limited number separat^, 
Eld be chieny confined to their own individual locality, yet, as many 
f those published in our large towns and commercial centres have 
3ally an extensive circulation, the total number must be very great, 
t will thus be apparent to all that, in this way, the press exerts a 
lighty influence m framing public opinion, and disseminating a 
Bowledge of what is occurring in the world, and this influence 
) constantly going on. Ever at work, the press labours hard at its 
isk*when the pulpit is silent, a potent means in the hand of man 
or influencing nis fellow-men. 

Can we be allowed to enumerate a portion of the contents of our 
iughty newspaper sheets? They furnish for our criticism and 
Qstmction ample reports of the proceedings in parliament. The 
lay affcer a leaaiug politician has harangued the Commons, sees his 
)ration scattered broadcast through the country. Thus, in the matter 
>f mere reporting, as well as commenting upon the speeches of our 
lenators, thepress exerts an immense p^itical influence at the pre- 
ient day. The leading articles in our principal papers are often 
^ays of great merit, and being written oy men of acknowledged 
standing, carry a proportionate amount of influence with them, over 
snd above that inspired by the subject and its manner of treatment. 
The political is, doubtless, the chief element in the make-up of 
Dor newspapers, but this does not exhaust its contents. Our public 
pneetmgs, social science, and other congresses, novelties of discovery 
in any art or science, are well noticed, and brought before the 
public by the ever-ready press. The proceedings in our criminal 
and civil courts of law are also reported, and doubtless gratify 
niany readers on various accounts ; while that portion of the paper 
deroted to markets, consols, rate of exchange, railway divicfends, 
wid bank returns, the greater part of whicn, to the uninitiated, 
seems but a series of mazy groups of figures, is full of viQuable 
meaning to the merchant, who knows that but a slight variation of 
me of these figures will usher in gloom and desolation to hundreds 
l^milies who are dependent upon a fluctuating trade, 
ihe contents of our magazines are of a varied character. Some 
denominational, and intended to promote the interests of aparti- 
'"' sect or body. Others are general, and aim chiefly at furnishing 
ible articles, varying to suit the tastes of their patrons. Like 
A, newspapers, our magazines have an immense aggregate circu- 
^; wmle many of them, containing articles of solid, interesting 
^ As these figures are given from meiiory, not having the statistics at 
t4, the irriter woald feel obliged, if he U in error, to any reader snppljing 
liMessafj corrections through the Editor. 
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matter, are not so ephemeral in their nature, bat are preserved, and 
furnish matter for thought in future years.* 

We argue that the press is always at work ; that whatever tiie 
pulpit can teach us may also be conveyed to larger audiences by 
the press ; that the pulpit is, in some measure, mdebted to w 
press, while the latter renders the former more efficient ; that tiio 
press, by reason of the newspaper, the magazine, and the printed 
volume, has influenced and is influencing our age in a remarkable 
degree. The question for our readers to decide upon is. Which is Hie 
more potent, the press, in all these varying ways silently appealing to 
the mmd, or the pulpit and lecture-room, where man speaks to man? 
We must not confound the means with the matter; for whatever doc- 
trine of moral or civil duty the pulpit can enjoin, the press can do also. 
Which can do this most effectively and powerfiilly is the qiiesti<m. 

The opener of the debate on the opposite side is unfortunate ia 
resting his argument too much upon the religious teachings of & 
pidpit proper. Were we to grant all he has advanced, it w^onld nofc 
vitally affect the question under debate, as we have viewed it. His 
first question, answered by himself in the affirmative, " X>oes &e 
pulpit attract a larger concourse of people than the press P" maybe 
dismissed with the observation that, but for the press, very mtm 
of our orators would never be heard of twenty miles from their 
own locality, while their speeches, sermons, and books would be, 
comparatively, unread. We have often travelled many miles to 
hear various eloquent speakers, but before doing so, we iiad not 
only heard of them by the ear, but had read of them, often readisg 
their own words, either in the paper, the magazine, or their pub- 
lished works. The late J. A. James was a most useful man, s^ 
his fame is in all the churches. Many who have never seen hfaa 
will have reason to rejoice that ever he lived and wrote tlie books 
he has done. We heard him preach only once, then vraJkiiif 
some miles for that purpose. Tnrough the press, his fame hiM 
reached us long before. Spurgeon, too, we read of some time 
before hearing nim, and at the present time the press is kept at 
work turning off his discourses, so that, vast as his audiences ar^ 
they are multiplied still more by the press. The fame of Th. 
Oaird has been wafted to us across the border by the press. We 
heard him at the commencement of his course, some twelve years 
ago. The press will, doubtless, greatly increase the circle of Job 
usefulness. Many others, more or less distinguished, we Lave 
heard in either the pulpit or lecture-room ; while others there are 
whom we know only by their printed works. Of such are Dickens, 
Thackeray, Brougham, Lyell, Murchison, Whately, Whew^, 
<&c., &c. As is our experience, so we reason may be that of others ; 
and thus, on the whole, we very much doubt whether the pnlftt 
does really attract the attention of men as much as the press at 

* Of Good Wordtj the head of its class, 110,000 copies are circulated monthly; 
while the London Journal, the first of another and inferior class, has even a larger 
circulation than this uumher weekly. 
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the present day, in the case of known eloquent preachers and 
lecturers. 

The second query may be passed over, as it is evident to all, 
however opinions may differ on other subjects, that the authority of 
divine truth loses none of its weight in the pages of a printed sheet, 
nor gains aught, intrinsically, by being proclaimed from the pulpit. 
For the purpose of religious instruction, the pulpit proper is chiefly 
adapted, and is most efficient ; but the circle of its influence, even in 
this respect, is very limited, compared with the more numerous 
facilities of communication with the human mind afforded by means 
of the press. 

The third query is answered in rather a remarkable manner. 
Though we were to allow that the effects of the pulpit are more 
sanitary, in a moral point of view, than those of the press, it does 
not follow that it is necessarily so, and must always be so ; neither 
would such an admission affect the question at issue; for the 
question, "which is the more potent r" is very different from 
"which is the most beneficial in its effects?" It is true that the 
blessings of the gospel are " free donations ;" " without money and 
without price" are they given to man : but the ministrations of the 
pulpit must be paid for ; " the labourer is worthy of his hire." 
The purchase of the book is only paying for the labour ; and if a 
preacher or lecturer must live by what he teaches, so may an author 
live by what he writes, and a printer, also, by what he does to 
/;ommimicate the thoughts of the writer to the world. 

We have now done. Our subject is full of interest to the 
thoughtful mind. Though awarding the palm of superiority in 

Sotency of influence, at the present time, to the press, we would not 
ejjreciate the nobility of the pulpit; but remembering its pre- 
eminent influence in past ages, and its importance still, reverence it 
as tbe means chosen by God for conveying His truth to man. In the 
future we behold, also, a vastly increasing power of the pulpit and 
its peculiar doctrine over the minds of men beyond any they 
ever formerly possessed, and this will chiefly be accomplished by 
the labours oi the mighty engine which God, in his providence, 
provided in aid of the lleformation. Like two brothers of a 
celestial birth, the more stalwart younger shall support and 
strengthen the venerable elder, increasing its usefulness, while 
both work together for the temporal and eternal well-being of man. 
With a free and purified press, an earnest pulpit, and a population 
enlightened by their means, we need have no fear that the future 
history of our beloved native land will not bear comparison with the 
most glorious periods of the past, and, so far from suffering, will 
gain by the contrast. To this end let us all work, each in his limited 
^ere doing what lies in his power to promote a knowledge of the 
oeaotifal, the true, the good, and the holy, among those to whom 
our influence extends. 

Olemekt. 
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WAS THE CEIMEAN WAR JUSTIFIABLE IN HB 
OEIGIN, AND SATI8FACT0EY IN ITS EBSULTB? 

AFFIEMATXTE ABTICLB. — U. 

It is not our intention in this debate, or at least in the com- 
menciDg portion of it, to notice any circumstances which oecnrred 
after the actual outbreak of the Crimean war ; but we shall en- 
deaYOur to show that the acquisition of territory, and oppressioiif 
with a view to the ultimate destruction of those powers wnich Ibb 
policy of Europe rendered it impracticable toorercome by a sadim 
dIow, have been the constant aims of Kussia, as an empire, sioee 
the reign of its great founder. 

Peter the Great ascended the throne in the year 1689, a»d 
assuming the title of '* Emperor of all the Eussias, commenced hk 
reign with a remarkably clear intention, not only of deserving tkk 
haughty designation, but also, practically, that of " aHthe Turkeys." 

The conquest of the surrounding states, and their annexation fo 
his empire, by this Great Conqueror, are events well known ia 
history. Still a notice of them may illustrate the Eusso-iEuropeaa 
policy. He died in the year 1725, and was succeeded by his widow, 
Catherine I. This princess, however, died, after a short reign of tmo 
years, being succeeded by Catherine II., who reigned thirty-fouryeSEis, 
leaving behind her, at her decease, marks of oppression and crudty ; 
having added to her dominions, without really increasing the power, 
or improving, in even the slightest degree, the social condicicm of 
her country. She gained, by intervention between Persia and 
Turkey, the territory of Georgia; and in 1769 obtained firon 
Turkey, by the aid of England, various concessions contained ia the 
treaty of £ainardje. By other treaties more territory was obtained, 
and, in point of fact, the Eussians gained some advantage in evefy 
treaty they entered into, with the exception, perhaps, of thatoi 
Pruth, £rom which, we believe, they derived no particular adwi- 
tage ; but, shunge as it may appear, the shackles pertainiiq^ to 
almost every treaty were thrown off, either when the chance of 
benefiting by them occurred, or as soon thereafter as circumstances 
showed the advantage of such a step. 

* Having thus very briefly endeavoured to point out the invariabfe 
practice of Eussian potentates in straining every nerve to one great 
end — ^viz., new acquisitions, we will proceed at once to the reign of 
Nicholas, who was the actual aggressor in the late Crimean cam- 
paign. 
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IRossia was, at this time, as may be easily imagined from the pre- 
ceding circumstances, ahnost without a pretext for aggression. At 
length, however, a dispute arose concemmg the Holy rlaces, and it 
was at this time that !rrince Menschikoff, a man of low origin, came 
fbrward, possessing the full authority of the Czar to act in the 
matter as should seem to him expedient. This unlimited power 
was actually exercised without the smallest restraint, and, strange 
as it may appear, the only censure passed upon him was on account 
of laxity. Harsh and instdting as was his conduct towards the 
TmMsh Minister, of whose immediate resignation he was the sole 
cause, and tmrelenting as his extortions in treaty, as to the original 
demand — the Holy Places, — the guarded policy of the Sultan com- 
pletely nonplussed him. He, knowing the inferiority of his own 
forces, and not being able to reckon, with any degree of certainty, 
on the assistance of the other European Powers, chose rather to 
assent to the arbitrary conditions of peace offered by the Eussians, 
tiian to adopt the precarious altematiye of war entirely on his own 
responsibility. 

Unfortunately, however, the E/Ussian Emperor wanted neither 
the Holy Places nor an amicable arrangement. The former were 
useless to him ; and the latter, as he well knew, was calculated to 
Uast his ambitious desires. He accordingly despatched orders to 
Xenschikoff-— than whom he could not have selected a fitter instru- 
ment — ^instantly to make a demand, to which the Turkish Govern- 
ment could not, with any possible consistency, accede. This was 
his undoubted object, and the Minister accordingly despatched a 
note to Bifast Pacha, the foreign secretary, demanding the protec- 
torate over the Sultan's Greek subjects, amounting to 11,000,000. 
He also endeavoured to procure a secret treaty with Turkey, 
stipulating that its terms should not be revealed to the ambassadors 
of the Western Powers ; promising, in case of a rupture with those 
powers, to assist the Turks with an army of 400,000 men. This, as 
m^ be concluded, was prudently refused by the Sultan. 

The Turkish Government now saw clearly that an attempt at 
reconciliation was worse than useless, as only bringing insidt to and 
dishonour upon themselves. 

Tina mockery of European power was, however, rapidly drawing 
to a dose. On the 5th Octooer, 1853, the Turkish Government 
pnUished a declaration of war against Eussia, enumerating its chief 
causes, and concluding by stating, that Turkey would repel the 
aggression by force of arms. The campaign now commenced widi- 
out further delay ; and before the end of October in the some year, 
^e Bussian and Tui^ish armies found themselves vis-ii-vis on the 
opposite shores of that river — the Danube, — the interruption of 
me traffic on which so greatly influenced England and France in 
ibeir effort to arrest the course of the Czar's ambitious projects. 

"We trust this brief review will not be considered superfluous ; it 
has appeared to us necessary to render our case complete, showing, 
as it clearly does, the aggressive policy of Eussia, inherited pure 
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pnd unadulterated from her greatest emperor. This, we sulnui^ 
taken in connection with the surrounding circmnstances mexd^ 
affecting Turkey, forms an ample justification of the Westeani 
Powers in the part they subsequently took in the war. But we wiO. 
take leave of this for the present, while noticing the spedfied 
motives under which our Government acted : and first, with, regafd 
to the passage at the mouth of the Danube. 

By the treaty of Adrianople, Kussia had secured to lierself iie 
possession of both sides of me river Danube from its mouth, to a 
long distance upwards, and commercial traffic was thereby seriouyy 
affected. Now, a conquest of that division of Turkey would most 
assuredl^r have placed sufficient power in tho hands of the Kussioos 
to materially damage, if not literally extinguish, the right of wi^ 
then existing up that river. 

This is most undoubtedly a strong political reason; l>ut we 
will notice another more general in its nature, and recognized, wilb 
the exception of Bussia, mroughout the Continent of Europe ; it is 
the necessity felt for maintaining the balance of power therein, — Its 
well-known object being to preserve peace and safety, and therelj 
to promote the interests of commerce m those countries. 

These are the grounds on which we take our stand, and do n<^ 
consider ourselves guilty of presumption when we submit that ouBt 
case, as far as its first branch at least is concerned, is clearly proved. 
Surely, our opponents will concede that it is impossible to maintaxa 
the balance of power if the stronger is allowed to oppress the weaker 
with impunity, to undermine the very foundations of those natural 
laws wluch exist for the benefit of all ; or, lastly and specially, to 
destroy those ancient usages so essential to the freedom, safety, and 
encouragement of commercial enterprise throughout the world. 

Having thus shown an absolute necessity for war under the theft 
existing circumstances, we must next consider how far its objects 
were attained, and whether any real ^ood actually resulted from it 
beyond that which could have been achieved by any measures short 
of actual war. 

If we were entirely without information as to the past history of 
Hussia, we should feel that we have before us a real difficuliT^to 
contend with, and our first thought would be of a treaty, ^at 
while remembering the previous effects of such measures, we cannot 
be ignorant of their utter uselessness. Bussia is glad to accept a 
treaty when it is her only resource, — when she fears invasion by a 
stronger power, and has not the means of repelling it ; but she will 
not hesitate to employ it, although perhaps silently as does electridlj 
the copper rod, as the means of passing over a dangerous oeriod in 
security, and escaping, unscathed, those ruptures whicn mi^ 
cripple its power by their violence. Knowing this so well as we do, 
can we wonder at the remark of Lord Lyndhurst during the discos* 
sion of this question in the House of Lords, — " I have no faith in a 
treaty of that kind with Russia ; it would not be worth the paper 
on which it might be written"? Was it possible, then, that any 
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treaty^ however stringent in its provisions, could have the effect 
d^ired, viz., to set bounds to the encroachments of Hussia P It 
mi^ht, it is true, have lasted a short time, — no doubt it would ; but 
wo did not want a mere temporary imderstanding, but rather one 
obtained by some means wnich should disperse the cloud then 
lowering over Turkey, so that it might never re-unite. Clearly but 
one course remained, and that course was war,-*" War even to the 
knife." We do not for one moment deny the efficacy of a treaty 
merely to describe the bounds within whidi Russia must thereafter 
remain, entered into at the conclusion of more substantial measures, 
and after the requisite lesson had been inculcated by force of arms ; 
indeed, it is very necessary, as calculated to preserve ^eace, and 
show to what another breach of the same description must mevitably 
lead. 

Saving thus noticed the impracticability of mereljr adding to the 
extensive list of treaties in this extremity, we will proceed at 
once, very briefly, to the plain question. Was the Crimean war 
satisfactory in its results P We have seen its objects, viz., to 
restrain the power of Kussia, and to prevent the oppression of the 
GDarks by tnat country. Have these objects been accomplished P 
We have no hesitation in giving an affirmative answer. The allied 
armies obtained possession of, at all events, the southern end of Sebasr 
topol, from which position |;reat advantage accrued, and there is no 
question but their success m this respect was the key to ultimate 
victory. Several great battles were fought and won by the allied 
armies during this campaign, which of course tended eftectually to 
weaken and discourage their opponents ; so much so indeed, as to 
render them utterly incapable of committing any dafigerous breach 
of treaty for some time ; and we think it highly probable that they 
may pause longer on another occasion, before they decide on giving 
sucn. free and unlimited scope to their ambition, as may expose 
them to the alternative, either of a hopeless war, or humiliating con* 
c^sions. 

Tbese are the reasons which have induced us to take an affirmative 
view of this subject ; and in conclusion, we will ask our opponents 
one or two questions which we venture to submit will require a 
satisfactory elucidation before our opinions can possibly admit of 
dispute. Do they assert that Turkey is not necessary to the 
balance of power m Europe P Do they contend that its occupation 
by B-ussia would not threaten the peace of the continent, by the 
opportunities it would afford for further aggression P In answer to 
WJ9, we may refer to the difficulties experienced by the Russians in 
their previous invasions of Turkey, and will leave our readers to 
imagine the increased difficulty when defended by JRussians instead 
of the far less warlike Turks. We have it indeed on competent 
a^iUiority, that " earth could not afford a mightier stronghold 
tlian Constantinople in the hands of such a nation." And again, 
£b our opponents consider that England should have remained 
iitactive ana careless, while the important passes of the Dardanelles 
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and Bosphonis were being closed, step by step, from EmofMl 
tnSic, and entirely monopolized by an Eastern despot, aod tl 
Bossian throne was betne reared on the rains of Turicey P 

W. xL & 

VieULnTB iJlTICLB.— II« 

Well indeed is it to ask tiiis question, now that we are etMti 
to stand at a distance from the theatre of the sanguinary conteiti 
and are no longer moved by exhibitions of pseudo-glorj, tiie 
interested and rampant mouthio^ of military men and spectLUtonf 
who, any end np, find war a glonons game. Hallo ! here is a peiee 
man ! Yes, sir, simply because he desires to be esteemed a sentS^ 
man ; and, according to his opportunity, to be a follower of M 
meek and lowly Jesus, who went about doing good. That autbof^ 
is sufficient for him; — ^what is TOur authori^, my friend P B»n 
you, like tiie opener of this debate, discovered, sapiently 6ii<>^ 
that "the peace party, with Lord Aberdeen at their head, werefte 
chief cause of the war" P Because the " peace party,** actina ^oM 
Ovist's teaching, counselled peace ; and you, professing to Dfifiw 
in Christ's teaclung, counselled war ; and because war followed, lot 
as a result or consequence, but because the hearts of men wenM^ 
in them to do evil, then you declare that the war must be lui^ 
the doors of those men who wotdd cheerfully have laid down (Iwr 
lives to stay the war. That, my friend, is about as illogical a rtite' 
ment as you could well make, utterly subversive of the teachings of 
our common Christianity, and, further, is opposed to the facts. B» 
men who can thus write and think must have counted the Cflffft 
very nincompoop, ignorant alike of history and a knowledge of w 
tendencies of these war-like (or like-war) nations ; and " die candid 
reader of history" knows he was neither one nor the other. B* 
story runs, according to E. S., that " had the Czar counted onite 
determination of England for war, or foreseen the French alHsa*^ 
it is almost certain he would never have entered upon war, but wiA* 
drawn hig aggresBive measures, immediately and entirely." W 
what are the facts to support this ** almost certain" opinion? IWB 
not the "careful reader know that the English and French ibete 
were sent into the Black Sea and the Baltic before the declanitiw 
of war P And that, therefore, before the commencement of hoBtifii* 
the Czar knew, if be did not know previously, liie proclivities of tlw 
English and French nations in regard to war. Ir up to this ti«c 
he had been under a delusion, his eyes were now opened, and d^ 
good time to have amended his error. And yet ne did no tm 
Sling, but, on the contrary, sent an angry manifesto to the B-osw^ 
nation, declaring that " liie English and French Ck)vemment8 W 
sided with Turkey, and, without previously declaring war, had seat 
their fleets into the Black Sea to impede the free navigation of tii0it 
vessels of war." With that fact before you, you, " the carefnl fsA 
candid reader,** will know how to estimate the deductions of B. S* 
and like-minded declaimers of the " peace party." Not only does 
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B. S. cluirge tliat same peace party with tlie oriffin of the war, but 
he also charges them, as if a crime, with its conemsion ! The party 
who had not l^e power to prevent the English fleets sailing before 
the declaration of war baa the power before its end to obtain an 
ignoble peace! when, according to B. S., all the cards were in the 
hands oc the English and French nation ! Who will be simple 
enough to believe (hat f " The nation," sajs B. S., *' was beginnms 
to feel its strength, to remedy its defects of mmna^ement ana 
government, and was eager for another round." Qmte the con- 
trary— -the nation was not only beginning, but had long begun to 
know its weakness and its comparative impotence against the 
strongholds of Bussia. The " careful and candid" thinker had long 
said, If it takes so much — ^the united blood and treasure of Sardinia, 
Turkey, France, and England — to cause the Bussians to evacuate 
Sebastopol, what would it cost to level Cronstadt and encircle Peters- 
burg P The English nation was desirous of another "round," was 
itP On the contrary, it was heartily sick of the business — sick of 
the details of misery, wretchedness, and horrors of the war. And 
when the war came to an end, both the French and English nations 
were rejoiced, and manifested that joy in open and heartfelt 
rejoicings. "Another round" wotdd have laid Cronstadt low, 
have seen Petersburg laid low, Liliiuania and Bevel encircled, the 
serfs and Poles in arms, l^orway, Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia 
attacking Bussia ! 

That would, indeed, have been " another round," which might 
have resulted not only in the devastation of the Bussian nation, 
but in the devastation of the English nation also. Even if the 
devastation of Bussia could have been accomplished, was that a 
desirable thing? ff it could have been accomplished! — if its 
70,000,000 of inhabitants, and its active army of 637,000, and its 
fewne army of 263,000, could have been overcome ; aye, if they 
cotdd have been overcome, then the Bussian possessions, extending 
over 4,000 miles, might have been divided amongst the insurgents. 
Bat as our friend Touchstone says (not the " Touchstone " of this 
debate, but the other Touchstone), " your if is the only peace- 
Biaker : much virtue in if" But a truce to tms nonsense ; Bussia, 
oo her own soil, could and can deiy the world. She may be 
ummig;ed, but at what cost to the damagers we have some idea from 
theC^niean contest. More than one hundred thousand men found 
rt difiScult enough after twelve months' hard fighting to subdue 
Sebastopol; how many twelve months, and how many hundred 
thousand men, would it take to " cripple Bussia"? 

At the outset we were going to colonize the Crimea, to set up 
» king in Hungary, to free the Poles, aud free Italy. Have we 
wne any one of these things? Has any one of these things 
WtoHed from the war? At least, to have had any satisfactory 
Jewdt, the freedom of the Poles should have been demanded ; but 
'ts had lost too much and gained too little to make terms. Peace 
^ wanted, not only by the peace party, but by the whole nation, 
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and at any price. Awi^ went all the boastings of coloxdzaiis^ 
freedom purchasing, and king setting-up. Giye us peace. We 
have lost money enough and blood enough. Giye us peace ; peaes 
we will have, whether you wiU ^ve it or not. And thus came m 
end to that insane war. Certam ports are occasionally reminded 
of its violence and cost by ship-loaas of human bones brou|;ht over 
to this country. Well, it they can be of auy use for agricultond 
or manufactiuinj^ purposes, they will be more profitably employed 
than when used m compassing the death of their fellow-men. Thit 
worst purpose you can put a man to is to hang him, the next 
worst is to shoot him. 

Does any man believe, now that the dread business is over, that 
that war in the Crimea was undertaken on account of the Turks, 
on account of any wrong done to them P And if so, in the name 
of common sense why has not France and England been at wwt 
in defence of Poland and Hungary? They, now, had quarreb 
which might well have excited sympathy and something more— if 
men must needs go to war. But why did the Czar send his soldins 
across the Pruth P Simply because the Turks had heaped wrcn^ 
and cruelty upon the Greek Christians, who, though living upoa. 
Turkish soil, yet claimed the Czar as their head, be being the head 
of the Greek Church. The Turks, since the Crimean contest^ 
calculating upon performing their cruelties with impunity, have 
perpetrated a wholesale wrong in the Damascus massacre : that 
IS the ioronged people in whose behalf we went to war. The 
Hussians since diat time have freed their serfs, who numbered, 
according to the last census, 20,760,000 : that is the people with 
whom we went to war. Pish ! the Turks and their wrongs was a 
mere peg to hang a quarrel upon. And the Turks have since 
found out, if they have sense to find anything out, that they are 
now under greater indignity than they were threatened with. Tke 
dues of their ports are collected hy strangers, to pay the loans coO' 
tracted during the war I Lord John HusseU admitted before the 
war that " the man *' was very sick. What is he now P Is tiie 
result very satisfactory to the Turks ? 

B. S. gives birth in his article to some strange doctrines, which 
article, by anticipation, has been most admirably answered by 
"Touchstone." K. S. says, — "All is fair in war;" if an ensm 
resists with all his might, at the close of the war you must punim 
him "for his obstinacy in refusing to yield earlier." Think «f 
that, now ! The Bussians thought that they were in the right in 
invading Turkey, just as much as we think we are in the right a 
holding possession of India. They, in thinking they were in the 
right, put forth aU their powers ; l\>, in thinl^ng they were m tiw 
wrong, put forth all our powers. Could either^^ation be consideired 
obstinate, simply because it used its best effort to accomplish that 
end which it conceived, however erroneously, Was the right oneP 
And then, with any show of justice, when the w^ came \xi an end» 
could revenge be ministered for that determination which iEU B. 
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wotild call obstinacy 1 All is not fair in war. !Revenge forms no 
part of the laws of warfare prevailing in cirilized states. But 
especially is it no part of tlie code of laws recognized by states 
professing to be Christian. It is monstrous to tslk of revenge as 
if it were a duty. We might almost imagine, if E. S. were an 
authority, that Christianity was a thing only for the Sunday, to 
be talked about and dangled with a pretty prayer-book, but not to 
be incorporated with daily life, or form a pait of those laws by 
which man has communion with his fellow -man, or nation with its 
neighbouring nation. We either do or do not believe in Christ. 
If we believe in Him, then it is our duty to conform our lives to 
Sim, our public acts as our private acts. If we would conform our 
public life to His precepts, we must remember that " he that takes 
the sword shall perish by the sword *' — that, in short, war forms no 
part or portion of Christian ethics ; that we are to do good to our 
enemies, not revenge obstinacy ; to bless them who persecute and 
revile us. But of course this doctrine is only heard at church, not 
acted on the market place. It is something to be chanted or 
canted, but not acted. Until that law — the law of Christ — is a power 
influencing men in their public and private acts, there wiU be 
repetitions of the Crimean blunders, equally unsatisfactory and 
condemnatory. J. J. 
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IS A DEMOCEATIC FOEM OF GOVEENMENT BETTEE 
THAN A LIMITED MONAECHYP 

AFFIBMATIYE AETICLB.— II. 

We have a notable example, in the course this debate seems 
likely to take, of the great difficulty of discussing a question on its 
own merits. Although to some extent aware of the fallacy of such a 
proceeding, America is taken as the representative or exponent of 
democracy, and all the calamities under which that unhappy land 
ffroans are laid at its door; when any one, at all informed on 
American history, must know that her former difficulties and present 
strife are alike due to aristocratic and oligarchical influences, and 
diat at any rate a pure democracy would have rendered the present 
strife impossible. Great Britain is taken as the representative or a 
fkir sample of limited monarchies ; and all the advantages we possess 
at the present time are coolly assumed as due to our government 
being a limited monarchy; — about as rational a conclusion as it 
would be to ascribe the impartiality of our law to the horsehair 
wigs of the judges. 

' It is not the monarchy but democracy, partly in politics, but more 
ih public opinion, that has forced legislative and diplomatic action 
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more in aco(»rdiiiee with the interests of the great masses of thft 
country upon the GoTemment. 

Democracy is the best possible form of government, for two or 
three main reasons ; — first, because snch a goyemment learns bettw 
than any other the wants and wishes of the goremed. 

This is of more importance than might appear at first sight. 
An oligarchy (for that is what a limited monardiy really means), 
with the best intentions in the world, not knowing (and they neyer 
can know) the people's wishes and interests, must be always Idon- 
dering from sheer ignorance as to the real wants of the peo^e. 

Xings are proyerbially ignorant of the dark side of their eoTeift- 
ment; nnpleasantdiscloenresaresedulonslysappressed; andwherethe 
power rests with the aristocracy (as it always aoes in what are called 
mnited monarchies), class feelings and prejudices entirely preyent th» 
pampered son of wealth from understanding the feeling or tme inter- 
ests of the poorer part of the population ; and if the nch man shcnild 
awake to a sense of the duties of his position, the very interest he 
takes in his poorer neighbour is felt as a degradation, and the he^ 
thanklessly receiyed, from the feeling that, if justice were done, 
help would not be needed; while you withhold rights, you will in^ 
get credit for the good intentions you really have. Under a 
democracy, all the interests of all classes, or at any rate of the 
majority, are known, appreciated, and attended to. It is self-eyident 
that no possible form can equal democracy in this respect. 

Allow me here to answer an objection sometimes urged, yiz., 
" that people generally do not understand the complicated questions 
of the science of goyemment ;" nor is it needful they should. 1 
have had something to do with sick clubs, managed on pure demo- 
cratic principles, and haye found that while the members general]^ 
knew but little about the science of medicine themselves, they had 
common sense and judgment enough to choose the very best men 
that came before them in the medical profession. I never yet knew 
a case in which a quack was able to dupe them into giving him an 
appointment. Instances are continually arising, in which the conk- 
mon sense, aided perhaps by the instincts of the working classes, 
stands them in good stead for discrimination of character. 

Secondly, -democracy has no interest contrary to the well-beio^ 
of the neople. Herein lies the strength of democracy. Man is 
essentially selfish, and whenever he gets power, will use it for his 
own ends. 

Govemm^it in this country has been, if to a certain extent now, 
looked up(m as a machine for getting as much money as possible 
out of the country, and distributing it amongst the governing clasi^ 
— an enormous thumbscrew for political extortion. 

But where the interests of all are represented, no class has power 
to tyrannize over another ; each must bear its own share of pub- 
lic burdens, and insist on attention to its own grievances : so in 
this respect democracy is better. The present strife in America 
has been caused, not by democracy, but by the slave-holding ansto- 
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eimtic Southern States haying an interest separate firam and inimieal 
to the free labour of the Northern States. Though a minority of the 
whole, they managed, partly by their greater unity, and pi^ly by 
unlimited bullying, to force their policy on the North ; until the 
North, wearied of a system of compromises that only served to pave 
the way for demands more audacious stiU, determined to inaugu- 
rate a policy that should be in accordance with the interest of ihe 
free labour majority of the empire* 

The slaveholding Southern aristocrats did not want a s^oveni- 
ment in which the interest of all classes shoidd be consulted ; they 
therefore revolted, and fought for liberty and vested rights, — " the 
liberty of every white man to woUop his own nigger," and vested 
rights of white planters to drive and flog, buy and sell black 
slaves* 

Now, had a pure democracy existed in the Southern as in the New 
Engl^md States, sueh a divergence of interests coidd not have been ; 
a revolt so unprincipled and unholy would have been impossible ; 
the verdict of the ballot-box would have been revered, and the 
minority would have quietly submitted to the will of the nation. 

There is a deal of sentimentality and cant about the despotisms 
of majorities. This cant is generally found in the mouths of those 
who, having accumulated wealth, not satisfied with tlie solid 
comforts and social prestige that wealth gives, pine for special 
political privileges to boot. That man is unworthy of the great gifts 
he has a&eady received who seeks to make them a vantage-ground 
to curtail the rights of his poorer brethren. 

Tliare is another aspect from whence the different forms of govern- 
ment migbt be viewed. The history of the origin of our race^ 
the explicit assertions of man's sovereignty over the brute creation, 
and the equahty of the whole brotherhood of man, all go to prove 
tibat democracy is essentially the scriptural form of government. 

iRoined cities and desolate lands are shown as G-od's judgments 
on oppression ; and whether in individuals or classes, tyranny meets 
with the most unmitigated censure and unsparing reproof. To ask 
for a king provoked &od's displea8ure,*and kings are ch^acterized 
as God's scourges for a people's sins. Aristocratic forms c^ 
gevemment are not only Inimical to man's interest, but an arrogant 
invasion of the order of the Most High, by which the sovereignty 
of the world was vested in man as man, given to him 1^ his great 
Creator. 

The supporters of limited monarchies and aristocratical rule have 
no logical resting-place till they get to the stand-point of those 
friends of law and order, the Southern Confederates, viz., that God 
intended one race to rule, and another to be- ruled. 

The "corner-stone in the social edifice " in the " good time coming" 
being a recognition of this fact, why, it would be better to do with- 
out the Bible than try to fit it to such a theory ; indeed, the only 
parts really wanted would be some half-dozen texts, as " Cursed 
is Canaan, a servant of servants," &&.; "Be in subjection," &c.; 
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and, " Servants, obey your masters ; " all of which might be coileeied 
in a small primer for the use of the ruled, the rulers \mng a lav 
unto themselves. 

I should like now to answer an assertion or two made last moii& 
by R. S. I shall deal gently with him, for he seems to have con* 
siderable nusgivings about the soundness of his cause ; admits tint 
limited monarchies have " many evils," are " makeshifts," " eaatr 
deranged." I expect that as the two appear so equally '* balanced 
to him now, when he comes to reply, he will come over to our aide. 
Nothing could have been more uiilucky than his objection to 
democracy as discouraging Church establishments, and thereby 
leaving tiie people desti^te of religious instruction. 

Why, the New England States are the most truly democratic m 
the world ; they have no Established Church; and in no land on the 
face of the eartii are the means of religious instruction so ample and 
complete, nor is there a population that more largely avails itself of 
theprovision. 

This, too, in the face of great difl&culties ; they have had a large 
immigration, comprising great numbers of superstitious Irish and 
godless Germans ; and yet in many of their large towns, if all the 
population desire to attend worship at one time, uie accommodati(m 
is sufficient. 

It is so well known that Church establishments are the verr 
bane of religious activity, that its staunchest friends here never thixuc 
of appealing to it, to overtake the wants of a destitute distariet 
Democracy and wUlinghood are the only agents to be relied upon; 
then come gold from the rich, silver from the poor, and children's 
coppers, help from Churchmen, but none from the Establishment. 
The heaviest afiSiction that could befall this land would be, that it 
should be left to depend upon a Church establishment for its rdi- 
gious teaching. To me it seems to savour of profanity to talk of 
establishments bein^ a good thing to secure order and quiet. What, 
are the means instituted to bring men back to Grod to be valued 
chiefly as a substitute for the policeman's staff? 

Further, — B. S. considers a President too irresponsible, because 
elected for four years, but does not make it very apparent how 
one not elected at all, but bom to the office, and holding it for 
life, can be more responsible. He thinks democracy encourages 
braggadocio, bullying, and quarrels, forgetting that no nation has 
quarrelled or bullied like England, and that most under kingly inflo- 
ence. [Repeats a lot of the stale assertions of Tory writers, half of 
which are untrue, or grossly exaggerated, forgetting, or not know- 
ing, that an amount of material comfort and independence, more 
elegancies and luxuries, are obtained and enjoyed by working men 
there than by the lower portion of the middle class bere ; in fact, 
that labour alone is as well off there as labour with a small camtal 
to back it is here ; that in education, the same comparatively high 
status is obtained, and is so universal, that 97 per cent, can read 
and write ; and, farther, that these advantages are so well appre* 
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dated by working men intending to emigrate, tliat although they 
lave been advised, lectured, and written to, setting forth the ad- 
rantages of every British colony under the sun, with the inesti- 
nable blessing of remaining under British institutions (Church 
establishments included) ; and that thousands of pounds have been 
expended in paying, or part paying, their passage to the highly 
■avoured spots, yet that the number that have gone to all the 
colonies together (Canada included) has not equalled, or but barely 
jqualled, ^e numbers that have freely and voluntarily gone to the 
iJnited States; — tolerably conclusive evidence that limited mo- 
larchies, with Church establishments, are not at a premium with 
working men when emigrating. R, S. must be very ill-informed 
)n American affairs, or he presumes on his readers* ignorance. 

There is a sad uncertainty about the term " limited," the word 
)eing exceeding vague : how much or how little of this limitation 
8 the best P for as governments, like " punch," must be mixed, the 
•elative proportions of the ingredients must be of great importance. 
We have examples of every kind, from that limited only oy dread 
)f assassination down to those who are so bound by rules, laws, 
customs, and compacts, that the monarch has become an automaton, 
with, just free agency enough left to draw his salary and write his 
)wn name. Almost to this state has our own good Queen come, 
^at are the qualities that have so commended her to the esteem 
ind love of her subjects P She has minded her own family, and let 
people alone, — ^and mourned with them in their sorrows, rejoiced 
ritn them in their joys, but let them govern themselves;— very 
iromanly, but most unqueenly qualities. 

Queen Elizabeth, of imperious memory, was a limited monarch ; 
\mt any one, who spoke of fimitations, did so with bated breath, and 
I wholesome dread of the possibilities of the case. 

History will no doubt (and with good reasons) award to Victeria 
^e title of " Great and Glorious Queen;" but the qualities, for which 
Jhe has been and will be revered, are the very opposite of those on 
whah. the renown of the imperial " Tudor tigress " rests. Englandwas 
?reat under Elizabeth ; is far greater and happier under Victoria. 
So that the well-being of the country has been promoted by the 
limitations of its monarch's power, till it is reducea to a cipher. 

Take another illustration of the small estimation in which mon- 
archy is held. During the first outbreak of the civil war in 
America, the people were anxious to know what our great men 
thought of the struggle, so as te gather what attitude our Govem- 
ment would assume towards the contending parties. If a speech, 
one way or the other, appeared from any of our leading or repre- 
sentative men, letters by the dozen, and leading articles by the 
8«»e, appeared. But who ever asked what the Queen thought about 
fte struggle, or which side she was disposed te espouse P Why this 
ittiifference P Not, certainly, from a lack of respect ; but from a 
cottfiction that, however great her influence socially, politically 
W opinion is of far less importance than that of Gladstone, BusselJ, 

1863. K 
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or Bright. We assign the present prosperous condition of Great 
Britain partly to the increasing democracy of her goremment, but 
-fer more to its progress in social economy. 

We have democratic associations for every conceivable tJiinft 
from bnilding a house for a man to live in, to making a cofSn k 
him to be buried in; for endeavouring to obtain all manner rf 
attainable good, and staving off all manner of avertible ills ; and afl 
these managed not by the few for the good of the many, but bj tk 
members tiiemselves for their mutual good. 

That, misled by designing knaves or weak enthusiasts, men bare 
been led to expect too much, and have been disappointed, basnota 
whit damaged the confidence of the masses in the principle itadf. 

The legislative advance made during the last few years, fmrn a 
code as bloody as Draco's, to one in which capital punisbmente aifl 
virtually confined to murder, — that an offender, who will, may Ma 
way back to honest society, — is all owing to the power of democra^j 
that justice, equity, and often niagnanimity, mark our dealings wA 
our colonies ; that our moral power, diplomatic skill, and sometiaei 
our physical help, have been on the side of the oppressed and down* 
trodden, is owing not to aristocratical or monarchical influence, btf 
to democracy alone. The former would have driven us to b^ 
Austria to tread out liberty in Italy ; to aid Eomba in Ns^les ; tobi» 
recognized and sympathized with " that sum of all human villaifitf* 
— the slaveholding Southern Confederacy— and to have kept a gu2t| 
silence while !Russia tortured and harried unhappy Poland,— fi«i 
these national sins we have been saved by democracy. Our material 
moral, and intellectual progress has been just in proportion to tfcl 
increase of democratic tendencies ; the only sense in whid 
limited monarchies can be said to conduce to good govemBid 
being, that the more they are limited the better, their best woi 
being to do nothing. 

This paper has already run sadly too long, or very mucb inM< 
might be said ; but I have no doubt democracy hath many a doaglitf 
champitm, who will come forward and do her battles against ii 
fallacies by which the despotisms of the earth are supported. 

BuDtus. 

NSGATIVE ABTIGLE. — II. 

Wb have read the opening affirmative article on this questioi 
with a mingled feeling of amazement and amusement. It is wiitto 
with ability, and appears very specious. There is an expresBedari 
seemingly candid desire to set the questicm on a fair ground, aiijte 
free it from certain accidental circumstances likely to lead ton* 
conception and false and profitless deductions ; and yet it is inifew 
a complete violation of the principle professed to be laid down* 
Q^e writer opens it with a protest against the employment of » 
fallacy whidi he is apprehensive we might be anxious to iiitwdB* 
into the debate, and attempt to use in settling it ; and" he ffoeBODt^ 
e^qpose this falkoy at some length, but in the midst-skilfyff jogg^ 
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a another fallacy, which he makes the basis of his belief, and to 
rhich he seeks to win our adhesion. This fallacy of his is that of a 
>iire democracy. In defining " the term democracy," he sets np 
in ideal of government which neither he nor his political preceptor, 
Fohn Stuart Mill, would be able to show a method of working. 
We, taking the like privilege, might *' define" a limited monarchy, 
naktng the limitations such as suited our purpose ; but what would 
t avail thus to set up an ideal against an ideal P And would it not 
3e absurd beyond a degree to hope to arrive at a just conclusion 
ipon a question of this kind in such a manner P A suppositional 
3ase, supported by suppositional arguments, will land each one 
irhere he pleases. 

We repeat, that what " Cephas" styles a pure democracy is not 
Gi thing m any way feasible. Could we behold at one view the 
political hue and aspect of a nation, we should witness at every 
turn of affairs as marvellous a change as we see at the turning of a 
kaleidoscope. The men who are walking side by side to-day will 
have considerably diverged on the morrow, and the next day be in 
hot oj|[^8ition. The system which (as we conceive) would the 
least mnringe those individual rights of which the democrat vaunts 
so loudly, and which entitle him to an equal share of influence in 
determining which way the helm of State shall be set, and an equal 
eSoBxe of power ia turning it, would be to take the vote of the entire 
people before acting on any occasion, each one to have the oppor- 
tumty of proposing whatever measures he considered beet calculated 
to promote the national welfare, and the votes to be taken on each 
proposal ; but however the voting were conducted, and the course 
to be taken arrived at, it must finally resolve itself into a " govern- 
ment of privilege in favour of the numerical majority , who alone 
would possess practically any voice in the State ;" " one part of the 
people would rule over the rest," and thus the purity, with which 
** Cephas" is dazzled, wotdd be sullied. The minority must succumb 
to Ae majority, unless there be a total disruption. But no nation 
•could be managed in this clumsy fashion, and, therefore, the system 
of representation is adopted. The liberty of proposing measures, 
and power of decision and of action, is confided to a select few, 
holding office for a shorter or longer period ; but representation 
and a pure democracy are two things that cannot subsist together. 
Ko one can for a moment entertain the notion that a representative 
; can, on even one single matter, take a position that will precisely 
l^ttdbrace the ideas and answer the wishes of all those to whom he 
I'^ires his election, and who have committed to him their share of 
{■ft^m, that he might use it according to their views and interest ; 
" yet nothing Tees than this would be required to preserve the 
locratic essence pure. It may be thought by some, that we are 
[ling the point, but really it is ** Cephas" who has done it ; and 
maT convince themselves of this by simply reading his defi- 
n of democracy, with a previous quotation from J. S. Mill, and 
tltt^ will fijid that a pure democracy, and a government either 
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by a majority of the people or by representation, are quite in* 
compatible. 

We dismiss, then, this perfect democratic government as i 
perfect impossibility, and we at the same time refuse to submit to 
the caveat which " Cephas" lodges against the introduction of tlie 
ancient republics or democracies, and the present state of Engkod 
and America, into the question, though we haye no intention (» 
apply the ezample in the narrow and fallacious way he 6pecii% 
condlemns. We take them into the argument, however, because we 
hold the question to be one concerning realities, and not ideal, 9 
''Cephas would fain make it. There have been, and there nor, 
exist, democracies, t. e., forms of government chosen and adopted 
freely by the people of certain coimtries, and carried on in erezTj 
department by the agency, more or less direct, of the people ; ma 
these are what we have to consider, as compared with certain otiiar 
governments, variously conducted^ but having at their head 1 1 
monarch (generally hereditary), whose power, however, is noi 
absolute, but held within certam bounds, to overstep which were to 
endanger his crown, — ^who is answerable, in point of fact, to till 
people with whom he compacted on his coronation. ITow, if ire 
can point out certain evils which have always accompanied tlieie 
democratic governments, and which are not seen in limited mofr 
archies, or, at all events, which do not manifest themselyes in tlie 
latter with such magnitude and virulence, we are furnished with t 
legitimate argument, and may fairly conclude these evils to bi 
inherent in the democratic system, and ineradicable. 

B. S. has already indicated most of these, but perhaps we may be 
allowed to recapitulate. 
/ I. Democracy engenders a quarrelsome and arrogant dispositifli 
among the people. The exercise of so much power in the machinerf 
of government; the notion, that the will of the people is the supreme 
law ; the boast (sublimely false) of an equality witn any in the state; 
the habit of regarding themselves as those who alone can confer 
honour and distinction, who can set up and who can cast dovn, 
tend early to inflate with a spirit of conceit and an overweening 
sense of personal importance. In two ways the hurtful tendency 
of this temper is especially observable : the first being in the ag^* 
vation of those internal tumults to which democracies are expoeed 
from other sources, and of which more anon j the second, in tw 
display of a supercilious and insolent bearing towards the people 
other nations, whom the democrat affects to despise, as in some ^ 
slaves, and certainly far beneath him in dignity and political coi 
quence. The Greeks and Homans respectively had a contempt 
the people of all other lands, comprehending them all in the ter 
" barbarian.'* The American cannot in these days go so far, b' 
the characteristic is visible enough, and may indeed be traced in it 
growth from the first start of the republic till now, when, in b 
own estimation, he has become an animal whose like has neTi 
before been seen under the sun, — the only specimen of a true mafli 
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the only one who has eyer been fully conscious of his worth, and 
occupied his rightful position amongst his fellows. 
As partly resulting from the disposition of mind just adverted to,— 
II. Democracies are aggressive and tyrannical. They have ever 
heen the terror of nei^ibouring states, seeking to overturn fdl 
other forms of government, and endeavouring to subjugate, under 
pretence of bestowing freedom. Exacting, jealous, proud of their 
own liberties, they are, nevertheless, dommeering, and disposed to 
oppress the weak. " Freedom" ge nerally with democrats means 
to do as thgf like themMVfiS, to acknowledge no superior, but lord" 
ir^ere^ey caftT'Tli their domestic and national relations this is 
true. — ^Pbcr^Tecmns had their slaves, the Romans had their slaves, 
and America has always had them; and though there exists a large 

J)arty of abolitionists who would release the slave, and no longer 
et him remain an article to be bought and sold, yet their philan- 
thropy extends no further, and Vie liberated black would be 
an outcast, and never admitted to participate in the benefits enjoyed 
by the white citizens of the republic. Again, Athens set herself up 
as the protector, head, and dictator to all the other Grecian states ; 
Borne would plant her foot on the neck of every nation ; America, 
having a vast territory absorbing her increasing population, has not 
vet been able to commence the same career of aggression, but she 
has often enough proclaimed her intention of doing so, and we doubt 
not history wifl yet have to record the actual fact. 

This aggressive and tyrannical character owes much of its 
strength to,— 

UL The wide-spread and maddening ambition which democratic 
institutions induce. The struggles for place and power under every 
form of government give rise to bitter rivalries among leaders and 
sections, with the constant practice of artifice and intrigue ; but, in 
democracies, the desire for command becomes a rampant and almost 
universal passion. The highest and the lowest offices being open to 
public 'competition, the number of aspirants is proportionately 
increased, and being held for short terms, the excitement is con- 
tinually kept up J and as the favour of the populace (on which so 
much depends) is easiest gained by flattering their vanity, and 
enhsiing their self-interest by the promise of some material ad- 
vantage, the demagogues outstrip each other in the violence of their 
harangues and the glitter of their promises. Internal contentions 
oecome rife, and the jealousies and animosities bred by political 
contests are well known. Small differences, which would die out if 
^t alone, or be otherwise easily adjusted, are fomented and magni- 
fied by unscrupulous candidates intent only on securing leadership, 
jffice, and aggrandizement, and the people are deceived by the noisy 
bikers. Oratory has always been a potent instrument in de- 
mocratic states ; and the multitude, not given to deep thinking, and 
^able to penetrate the orator's art and detect his fallacies and mis- 
J^ypresentations, are too easily deluded and led astray. In propor- 
won as such men push tjxeip way, the truly worthy retire, or are 
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diirea CfXik hj popular elamour, beoaBse they dis^aia to fesak 
to the same mean arts to court popular fayour ; and thus the coiinti|Ki3 
loses their serviees, which most it needs, and is left the prey of & |^ 
base and designing. 

lY. All this has a most injurious effect upon the social habitiflt 
the people, — we mean, in their dealings with eaeh oth^ in the t&OA 
ei every-daj life, and in the family relationships. 1st. The dii»eir 
sions originated in political contests do not end there, but too ofiM 
disturb zke happiness of families, and In^ak the bonds of fnen^ 
ships. 2nd. The schemes and tactics of electioneering are lesaoil 
soon applied to ordinary business ; so l^at, instead of fair dealing aai 
integnty in commerce, there is created a desire to overreach aii 
take advant^e. 3rd. Engaging constantly in these struggles, Al 
people become restless; they are drawn too much away from haai^ 
and lose that attachment to particular places which grows up is ths 
breasts of those pursuing a quieter round of existence. These iat§ 
seem slight things, but in reality they are of considerabk im 
portance ; for they prevent the formation of that fixity of characfaf 
which, taken in the aggregate, has so large an effect in maintaiiuiXBci 
tranquillity in times of crisis, in assuring a steady deyelopmeBiJpb 
the commercial resources of a country, and the certain adTancettf 
true freedom and national grandeur. 

V. Democracies arefaitMess and treacherous. The populace »« 
fickle, — ^they are too readily worked upon by their orators, and th^ 
grow restive when called upon to endure those burdens, and subiiHt 
to those sacrifices which, in certain exigencies, the good of thestito Jt 
requires ; and they are, for these reasons, not to be rehed on. 
In great undertakings democracies often exhibit a wondrous e&£St[P 
uid strength of determination, but it is not enduring ; there il 
a want of permanency and steadiness, because there is a wa^ 
of principle. The student of ancient history knows how the m 
republics violated treaties ; and the student of modern history knofWi 
how the Ajnericans and Mexicans do the same, and further, bo* 
they repudiate their debts, and refuse to ftilfil their engagementoj 

VI. The liberty of democracies is not secure. It cannot possiwy 
be so under the conditions we have named. The history of allsaca 
states shows them frequently felling into the hands of a dicta.toT, cf 
eompa&Y of dictators, who establish a despotism of the most gallitf 
description. In seasons of calamity, whether rising from inteB** 
or external sources, they are most exposed to this danger. Wff 
have an instance of it in the condition of the American I^oribijn 
States (and perhaps matters are no better in the Southern) at ta^ 
present time ; for the Cabinet has usurped and exercised an authon^ 
as absolute as that possessed by any monarch, and which ft vBf 
years ago the Americans would, one amd all, hav« asserted tfl«f 
would never for a moment endure. 

We have thus glanced at some of the evils of democratic &^^S^ 
ments, but space will not permit of our enlarging upon thmtHOt^ f ^^ 
iilustrating them by the historic references which we might; aad *•• 
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therefore leave them to the attentive student, who will find sufl&oieat 
in the history of all democratic atates to verify them. But where 
does the superiority of the limited monarchical government lieP 
We answer. In being safe from the action of most of these evilsj 
which is no light advantage. But in limited monarchies there may 
be truer freedom than could ever exist in democracies, for much 
going ujider that n^une ia the latter is really licence, and operates to 
the prejudice of those using it. There is not the same certainty of 
protection by law as there is in monarchies, for tbe people have 
it too much in their power to dictate to, or intimidate, those who 
administer justice, and, ia this, exercise a power ^vhich any of them 
may eventually find turned against themselves. There is a wise 
submission to restraints, which, though lessening our individual 
freedom, promotes the public good. 

It may be urged that limited monarchies do not allow of that 
increase of freedom which progressive civUization demands. We 
say, however, they do ; and as the people become capable of exereis^ 
ing greater liberty witiiout abusing it, they will not fail to obtain it. 
I^ either monarchs nor administrations can resist tiie pressure which 
is brought to bear upon them by a people advancing m intelliaeace, 
and feeling themselves qualified and entitled to take a larger 
measure of power in the government. In Prussia there is now 
a struggle of this kind between the king and the subjects, and we 
doubt not the result will be a strengthening and widening of the 
people's liberties. 

Reverting to " Cephas" and his article, we have again to complain 

of his method of handling the subject. Cooscious that the stem 

facte of history in relation to democracies are unfavourable, and 

ill at ease lest they should be pressed upon hun, he seeks to save 

himself by laying them under injunction : then, seeing his opponente 

ia possession of a mighty citadel, impregnable to all the forces 

or missiles he can fiing against it, he tries blandly to wheedle ikem 

out of it, and to persuade them that they hold it imjustly, and had 

better deliver it up, as it belongs of right to him. We allude to 

bis remarks upon the government of Britain, and his endeavour, by 

a quotation from Sir G. G. I;<ewis, and assertion that it owes 

its entire ej£cacy to its democratic base, to make it out to be 

an example supporting his views. We are sure the intelligpii; 

readers of the British Controversialist have not failed to ap^areciate 

this. We are fully aware of the extent to which the democratic 

influence jwrevails in the government of our nation, and would, not 

have it curtailed ; but the monarchy is, nevertheless, not destroyed.; 

wifortunately for "Cephas," it remains an actuality ; and we beuevo 

that it is to this that we o^fce, in a high degreoy our present happy 

and enviable position, and that it is this whioh preserves us in it. 

It has restrained us from taking that wild and fatal career which 

democracies have always rxm ; it has pruned away, even as they 

began to shoot forth, those excrescences that disfigure the growth 

of the real democracy, and sap its healthy vitality ; it acts now as 
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the ballast to maintain ns in a steady course under that press 
of democratic vigour which would otherwise oyertum the State. 
" Cephas's" attempt to support his opinions, by the example of the 
British form of government, is, in every point of view, a glarin 
inconsistency, wim all his professions. Even were the monarchic! 
element to be at once removed, and the nation to go on as happily 
and prosperously as ever, it would still be at an immeasurable 
distance from that "pure" democracy which "Cephas" says he 
alone contends for, and not near so tnuy democratic as any of those 
ancient or modem republics which "Cephas" would reject w 
improper examples, and, therefore, it would not be open for him to 
muce use of. 

The two arguments which " Cephas" proffers in favour of deiiK>- 
cracy, at the conclusion of his article, are quite beside the question, as 
he applies them, but, properlj employed, are strongly in our favour. 

I. Giving them all the weight he claims for them, they are only 
intended to show that man is " on his way" to a democracy, and 
gradually becoming fitted for such a form of government ; and thU 
is not the question. We are not called upon to speculate wliat ^0 
tendencies of humanity are, or whether a democratic form of 
government may not be the best at some imaginary future period^ 
when man's nature shall have been wonderlully changed by the 
general diffusion of knowledge, and a more equal distribution of 
wealth ; but whether it is the best form of government for man as 
he is, and as he has been : and this is what " Cephas" should Lave 
attempted to prove. 

II. No one can read his arguments without feeling that, when 
writing them, he had England before his eyes ; for there is no other 
country exhibiting all the features he describes, whilst all the names 
he gives us, to illustrate one of his propositions, are those of living 
Englishmen. In effect, he argues that because of the advance 
which man has made in civmzation, and the freedom he has 
acquired, and influence he exerts in the government under a certain 
limited monarchy, therefore a democratic form of government is 
(to be some time in the imaginary future) better than a limited 
monarchy. The logic is curious and original, if not conclusive. 

m. We say, then, properly employed, his own arguments are in 
our favour. They are derived from the history of a nation that has 
ever been, now is, and, according to all probabilities, will continue 
to be, a limited monarchy ; and " Cephas" is unable to point us to 
any democratic state where there is, or has ever been (and we 
believe we may safely add, can ever be), such prosperity, progress, 
stability, and true freedom. 

We submit that " Cephas's" article fails in wiy point to touch 
the real question at issue. We should be sorry to think that 
he is dealing disingenuously, and striving to steal a victory ; but if 
not, we cannot but conclude he is blinded by an attachment to a 
name, and misled by an idea. J. R. 0. 
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WOEKDSTG MEN'S CLUBS AND INSTITUTES. 

About seyenteen years ago, Douglas William Jerrold — ^the 
SritiBli JiaxL Paul Richter, and more — in one of the few public 
speeches he delivered, uttered the following wise and witty saying, 
*• The growing spirit of our day is the associative spirit. Men have 
graduaUy recognized the great social truth, vital in the old fable of 
the bundle of sticks ; and have begun to make, of what would other- 
wise be individual weakness, combined strength ; and so, small 
sticks, binding themselves together, obtain at once the strength of 
clubs" In those days, when the Whittington Club was a marvel, 
as it has since been stated to be a mockery, the idea of a club gave 
greater prominence to wealth than strength, and the suggestion 
wliich these words expressed was looked upon as revolutionary, — 
'* If we have clubs of nobles, wherefore not clubs of clerks P" 
Though the thought has not been vivified by energy, forethought, 
endeavour, and success, among the classes here specifically noted, 
it has not faded altogether out of the minds of men, and we have 
now the idea of workmg men's clubs brought into living actuality 
in our own days, so true it is that " lime works wonders." 

The Eev. Henry Solly, in 1861, read before the Social Science 
Congress, held in Dublin, a paper on " Working Men ; a glance at 
some of their wants, with reasons and suggestions for helping 
them to help themselves," which gathered together and brought 
into one view a good many good thoughts on this subject, 
and served as a concentrating agency to many holders of similar 
opinions aU over the coxmtry, — men who felt mat the " let alone " 
system was unfair and unjust in a case where all the temptations 
of capital were exerted for the determination of the condition of the 
working man. As men of like mind aggregated and considered ; the 
practical English question — What shall be done P — ^was mooted and 
renewed, until a Union was formed, with Lord Brougham as presi- 
dent, a number of noble vice-presidents, the Rev. H. Solly as 
secretary, and a large, intelligent, and influential council, under the 
designation of " The Working Men's Club and Institute Union." 
After a year of corporate existence, though of only nine months 
working activity, this Union met on Saturday, 11th of Jidy, in the 
Boyal Society's B^ms in Burlington House, under the presidency 
of the long-tried friend of education, morals, and progress, Lord 
^ougham. ' In the evening, the members of the councu and their 
Mends dined ^t the Whittington Club. Several of the most 
advanced social reformers, as Lord Lyttleton, Sir William A'Becket, 
Hon. W. F. Cowper, Mr. Heywood, Eevs. F. D. Maurice and 
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Newman Hall, &c., took part in the proceedings, as well aa Mr. 
Brady, a working man. The report, read by the secretary, was 
highly satisfactory,' and the treasurer's balance is on the faTOurable 
side, income, £905 ; expenditure, £730 ; balance, £176. 

The object of the "Working Men's Club and Institute Union is to 
form a centre, from which there may ray out advice, help, and en- 
couragement to working men, in any locality, desirous of gaining a 
place of meeting, affording opportunities for rational amusement, re- 
creation, and oonversation, free from the evil enticements of tiie 
public-house, facilities for carrying on the work of self-improvemeBt 
and spreading a knowledge of sanitary laws, or any other kind of 
information adapted to interest or to be beaeficial to working meD; 
at the same tkne that it may be a companionable and social reaoi^ 
where workmen out of place may find help in their steogglW} 
affectionate sympathy, and effeetire aid — aid to find an opportonity 
of earning wages. 

With Qie objects of the Union we sympathize deeply, and es- 
pecially with the emphasis whidi they place on the principle of noa- 
mter f erence, the abstinence from patronage of the wealthy and tke em- 
ploying classes, or those busy bodies, who like to manage ^kdnsod^ 
working men, instead of allowing them to grow, and form, a^dcwi- 
form ; — those men whose " cry " is to raise the status of the woikiijg 
men, to elevate l^m in l^e social scale, to lift them up from tliBir 
degradation. We believe that the labouring dasses are quite vdl 
fitted to rise, without being lifted ; to attain to excellence, wiUiOTk 
being elevated out of their station; and that their «^a^, and notilieii 
status, requires revisiwi. To do this effectively, they must orgttizf 
uid manage their own institutions, conform them to their own wasfe 
arrange them to suit their own wishes, invent or adopt their own 
amusements. Coercion is their aversion. They require the mite- 
rial pecuniary help of their superiors in grade ; hut to attain tliii, 
t^ey need cmly suomit that their object is good, and their lootive 
praiseworthy ; they ought not to be called upon to obey thie dictates 
or mandates of owiers* The gift should be clogged with fev v^' 
ditions ; else the club so estabhjBhed is almost sure to fail. , , 

Since the days in which Dr. Birkbeek originated MeobaiH!^ 
Institutes, and the Society for the Diffusion of Usefcd KnoiiW^ 
was established, how many fair-seeming associidionshavefloniiW 
and faded with their object unaccomplished ! By far too iM»y* 
But these "gropings" showed that the will to get into the right«o^ 
was uppermost. Though, therefore, most of them in tlleir " va»l^ 
ambition " did " overleap themselves, and fell," they indicated » 
good heart to the cause of popular progress. When thafc i* the ctfj. 
there is no real ground for helplessness or dow%-heartedn68i> '''^ 
therefore, we do not think that tJbe frequency of failure gives re**^* 
for counselling despair. No such institute or associiuiaQn ^ 
work its early activities without conducing to the iiprists|; ^^"^ 
minds and men, to the stirring of their neif^boQi^ood» and to ^ 
awakening of higher aspirations in some, Hi^Hioe each aete** 
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Borge Tip<m the sLore» aud overgets some portion of ike yast out* 
lying territories of ignorance, and contributes to the easiness with 
whidi the succeeding ones advance, as well as gives augury of th& 
time when knowledge and righteousness shall cover the earth, as 
the waters cover the channels of the great deep. 

Labour is understood to be man's lot, and it is to be recognized 
as such. A man's daily bread-getting toil is postulated as his dut;^, 
and of that he is expected to set him honestly to the doing. He is 
then only and truly a working man ; all other engagements ane to 
him in reality recreations, whatever their nature, — chat, play, 
reading, they are only changes taken for delight. In the work 
arena, man is nobly occupied so long as he is honestly fulfilling his 
part in social life. But the workman's home possesses too few of 
the means of sociality, and yet the yearning in his heart for some 
social life cannot be stifled, and the gregarious instincts of his natuxa 
cannot be overlooked, or padlocked up in inertness. In too many 
instances no convenience for the exercise of social life, or even for 
the exchange of the hospitalities of friendliness, exists at present, 
except witmn the tempting precincts of the tavern or alehouse. 
If chit-chat and a little bit of song-singing is wanted, to spend a 
chance honr heavy on a workman's hands ; if he wishes to consult 
a shopmate ; if he is anxious to cultivate a friend, home has few 
accommodations, and the public-house has an open, ready door. 
Dnnk Uius becomes a necessity of companionsnip, and idl the 
fascinations of sociality are thrown round the Drain-deluding 
beverage, tiU the accidental and the incident to sociality becomes 
itself, toa often, more regarded than the sociality for which it was 
first partaken of. The village and city life of workmen is thus 
especially beset with temptation ; and the more friendly and kindly 
any one's nature is, the more liable he is to become the victim of the 
snare, not perhaps laid for him, but invitingly open to him. Could 
some sort of common meeting-place be got, where ehaJt and social 
play, where a song or a reading, a recitation or a story, were get-at- 
able, and where kindly affectioned people could be brought together 
to spend their evenings in undebasing enjoyment, it has often been 
thought all would go well. We, for our parts, cannot doubt it ; for 
ft know that far more intellectual worth and moral heroism resides 
^iKorking men than many would credit; but we do not dream that 
^ wonld be instantaneously effective and reforming. We know 
^ well the engrossing nature of evil habits ; the difficulty of 
BoaQaging a wiU unhabituated to control ; the sensation of gnawing 
weariness which comes over the soul when wonted enjoyments^ 
J^ther really beneficial or not, do not recur with their recurring 
^v I and the aching yearning to get rid of a new (and especially 
^ enforced) mode of employing Sue after-labour evenings ; and 
^ce we do not. expect pernoanent success in any institution tiU 
u^it has had time to grow its fruit-bearing branches round the 
H^ and shown the delight and ornament they yield to the human 
^1^. Sodi clubs, however, as ihej afford incitement to change of 
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habit, and opportunity of perseyeiing in the change, seem to ns to 
deserve the encouragement and support of all classes. Prophecies 
of ill, drawn from former non-success, ought to be carefully avoided 
in speaking of such institutions, for they have obstacles enou^ to 
contend against, without the additional ones arising from the 
unnerving of those engaged in a good endeavour. 

A working man's club ought to be a house of call ; a place of 
enjoyment ; a quiet, cozy snuggery to meet his friends in ; a reading- 
room where excitements abound to entice to reading; a sort of 
general parlour and drawing-room for the people. Every possible 
freedom of speech and action (within the bounds of propriety, and 
these not too highly fastened) ought to be given, every convenience 
that can attract and gratify, every element that can excite and 
culture good and high aspirings should be brought together in it 
and at it. It might easily take the form of sociality, if each were 
willing at once to " act well his part ;" but as some may be disin- 
clined to do so, the need for rules arises, and rules must be made. 
The more general these are, however, the better ; and the interpre- 
tation of them should, in general, be left to the majority of the 
members, that even from the errors of their friends they might learn 
a lesson. Few lessons are more requisite than those of self-govern- 
ment ; and, in a working man*s club, the law should be that each 
man should, as far as possible, be a law unto himself. 

To start working men*s clubs, with high intellectual aims, is a 
fallacy; to begin them with the expectation of performing some 
sort of mysterious pantomimic transformation scene from every- 
dayism to paradisaic morality, is nonsense. Let it have an every- 
day aim. Let it be meant for social life — ^not in the coarse, vulgar 
sense of riot and revelry — but in that of friendly association and 
companionship. If it be begun so, like-minded men w;ill soon 
aggregate together, and get up the aesthetic, moral, and intellectual 
adjuncts to such a club. Certain classes of artisans wiU. yearn for 
teaching in drawing ; others for lessons in mechanics ; some will be 
anxious to hear good reading ; others will be eager to acquire the 
art of reading well themselves. Chat over the newspapers, and 
criticisms over the magazine, will awaken the desire for rightly 
conducted controversy, and that desire wiU tend towards creatmg a 
wish to comprehend the anatomy of argument, and to gain the power 
of accurate expression ; and so the wheel of progress being set in 
motion, it will run right onward along the pathway of improvement. 

But the working man's club must not be made a rival to home ; 
and the sympathies of the mothers of a district ought to be duly 
enlisted in its prosperity. If this be done, on washing days the son 
or husband wiU be sure to be urged to go to the club ; and when 
any extra work in the cleaning-up line is to be done, the club will be 
suggested as a fit place to spend the requisite hour in. When any 
local or village extra is going on, such as a f^te or a fair day, tlie 
club should take it up, and use it to give the females of the working 
classes a taste of the quality of the institution, by providing enter* 
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tainments in which they can share. I do nofc see why mother's day 
meetings, when desirable, might not be held in the club, and a 
portion of the social life of it be fitted for their sharing. 

In all cases of starting or carrying on working men's clubs, as 
many facilities and inducements to well-doing should be conjoined 
as possible. Among these, let us suggest, convenience for writing 
letters, for settling small bits of business, for private conferences of 
friends, for acquiring information about the state of trade in the 
district, for making known the want of employment by men, and 
the need of workmen by employers, for subscribing for periodicals, 
for making local subscriptions in case of need, for holding the 
meetings of funeral, friendly, or other societies, for getting acquainted 
with the workings of the Penny Savings and Post Office banks, &c. 
It seems to us, that the greater the mmtiplicity of these things that 
can be got into the programme of the attractions of such societies, 
the better. But we would earnestly counsel the managers against 
exhibiting a spirit of propagandism, or taking up a public position 
requiring proselytism. The sturdy pride of a working man hedges 
on at once from any attempt to nook him to a pet scheme, and 
fasten him to the triumphal car of a " movement." ** Missionari- 
ness " is not in favour with the class. But if you can bring the 
intelligent and well-doing into consenting union, you will create a 
self-acting missionary association such as no other body can produce. 
We know the energy with which working men pursue plans self- 
suggested, and the lukewarm spirit in which they co-operate in the 
scnemes of the ** somebody " of a parish. 

The place which a working man's club should occupy at first 
should he that merely of a social gathering of the inhabitants of 
a suitable district : the questions of — how shall we act P what shall 
we doP ought to be left to grow up in the minds of its frecjuenters. 
A book of suggestions should be opened for the recording of all 
ideas thought worthy of the notice of the committee. In every 
deliverance of opinion by the committee on any of these questions, 
whether in favour of or adverse to the point proposed, the com- 
mittee should take the proposer into their confidence, teU him 
frankly the difficulties lymg in the way of accomplishing his wish, 
and point out to him a part he might usefully play either to bring 
that or some other requisite end about, if the proposition is 
rejected ; if viewed favourably, the committee should employ the 
party proposing it in some way or other in carrying out the 
scheme. When a good idea is placed before the committee, or 
suggests itself to them, it would often be advantageous to throw 
it mto the form of a debate, and lay it before the members for 
consideration. This would often awaken and ripen interest in a 
subject much more readily than any didactic deliverance on the 
laatter could do. Besides, it gives the selection and initiative to 
the members, rather than places it before them as the decision of 
the committee. The progress of such a club must proceed step 
V Btep from mere gregariousness to intellectuality. There can 
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be no doubt tbat men, when met together, can scarcely be so, long, 
without wanting to take corporate action in some manner, whether 
it be in play, in reading, in study, in art-endeavour, in scientific 
botany, entomology, in mechanic experiment, or geometric investi- 
gation, &c., so that their social instincts may gain living union and 
communion. Men have long been feeling after some manner of 
life more congenial than that of the selfish isolation of the toiler 
after self-culture, and the sottish congress of the thirster far sociality 
and intercourse in the only kind of house of entertainment open 
to his means. We earnestly hope this has now been found, and 
that the working man's club may be like that of the nursery hevo, 
Jack, capable of killing giants,— especially those hideous znonsteis, 
Ignorance, Sloth, Crime, Drunkenness, Carelessness in morak, and 
iHscontent at home. ^ 

In order, however, that these clubs may promote the good ends 
of which they are capable, it is requisite to bring thexn into 
harmony with the pomt of civilization at which the working 
classes have arrived ; and equal care is necessary to keep -tlieni 
from degenerating into mere ante-chambers to the pot-house, 
exhibition rooms for magic, ventriloquism, olios of odiuties, and 
easy lessons on astronomy by the exhibition of orreries, &c., and 
from elevating them into gymnasia for students and people's 
■colleges. The latter have a special work, and to this the dul) 
might be an auxiliary. But to begin to make the club a resort of 
the intellectual only, and those having special upward aspirations, 
would, we fear, defeat the main object, which is to employ leisnre 
innocently, without lessening the love of home, or diminisning the 
social affections which find their highest sanctity at the fireside. 
High aims will defeat their end ; low aims will injure the move- 
ment. Let the medium be kept of the civilization of the workkig 
men in each locality, and from this, as a fulcrum, the eommittee, 
if well selected and fittingly organized, will easily get the men to 
lay their own hand to the lever. We fancy that if the central 
union were to engage several lecturers and entertainers of known 
celebrity at a fixed rate, and settle their route in the several branches, 
giving Uieir services at such rates as the branch associations could 
afford; and employ a set of teachers willing to give a series of 
courses of instruction on special topics, and off*er their services to 
the different clubs in the order of application, that great good 
might be effected. For the committee would have the raarantee 
of me union for the fitness of the man for his work, and the person 
woxdd have the security of the union for the honourable fulnlinent 
of the pecuniary engagements involved. 

Altogether it seems to us that the Working Men's Club and 
Institute Union is a hopeful scheme, and one worthy of a fair trial. 
Should there be a few working men, in any locality, among our 
readers, who desire further information on this topic, we would 
commend them to apply to the intelligent and indefatigable 
Secretary, Henry Solly, 150, Strand, London, W.O. E. M. A. 
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Introductory TexUBooh of Physical Geography. 
By Datid Page, I'.E.SJE. London : Blackwood and Son. 

Mb. Page, by a loug course of popular Bcientifie composition 
under the Messrs. Chambers, has learned the art of adapting his 
writing to his readers most thoroughly. Since the great " Ves- 
tiges" controversy — when blame, we believe unjustly, fell upon 
mx, Pa,g0, for complicity in its authorship, — he retired from the 
great literary workshop of the conductors of Information for the 
People, ' While we think his long journey manship has been advan- 
tageous tb him in giving him facility of pen and suitability of style, 
we think bis independence of the ccmstant and imperious call for 
" copy," which such labour demands, has been eminently advan- 
tageous to science by giving his ideas greater time to develop and 
npai, and affording him an opportunity of looking all round upon 
ms subject>4, rather than arranging them at the quaintest angle of 
incidence in whi-.ih they could strike the popular mind, greedy of 
change and fond of novelty. He has given ns many works of great 
utility, and ought to hold an honourable place among our popular 
instructors. " The Past and Present Life of the Globe " is a work 
of modest pretensions, but extraordinary value. His ** Handbook 
of Geological Terms and Geology ** possesses the highest merit of 
such a book — utility — but is not destitute of the minor graces and 
recommendations of simplicity of style and intelligible arrange- 
ment. "The Advanced Text-Book of Geology" is admirably 
adapted to self-ins Iruction ; the expression is clear, the arrangement 
scientific, and the whole turnout of the work masterly. "The 
Introductory Text-Book of Geology " epitomizes the subject most 
compendiously, and must be useful to those who wish to get a 
glance at the facts and teachings of geology ; while " The Geological 
JExaminator " will be a great help to those engaged in teaching 
tbemselves. 

The work quoted at the heading of this paper is intended to be a 
companion volume to the "' Introductory Geology," and the author 
is engaged upon an advanced book as a sequel to this, which is a 
" text and not a task book, — a thing to be read and reasoned, and 
not a combination of unconnected facts to be irksomely and use- 
lessly committed to memory." 

It is less rhetorical, and more copiously filled with facts, than 
Guyot's "Earth and Man," and it is more systematic and more 
scientific in its exposition of principles than the " Curiosities of 
Hbysical Geography " which the (at one time) famous theoretical 
and practical educator, William Wittich (born in Tilsit, Prussia, 
aadrrofessor of German in University College, London), contri- 
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bated to "Knight's Shilling Yolame." Of course, its range is 
much lower thiua the ma^ificent " Cosmos " of the Colossus of 
Germany, and less strict and mathematical than Mrs. SomerviUo's 
great book on the same subject, as well as less technical ai^ 
exhaustive than the treatise of Sir John Herschel ; but it has a 
distinct place and use, even beside these notable productions, and 
fulfils precisely what the author promises, ». c, " to convey, in a 
simple but systematic manner, the leading facts of the science to 
which it relates; ... to facilitate the acquisition of sudi 
knowledge, and prepare the learner, should he wish to proceed 
beyond mis stage, for the study of the subject in its more exact and 
extended aspects." 

Sermons and JPoetrp of Paul M, JRohins Besweihericic, late Bihk 

Christian Minister ; with a Memoir of the Author, 

By John Xekneb. London : G. J. Stevenson. 

Mb. Beswbthbbigk was a young preacher of promise among 
the so-called " Bible Christians." His course was very brief, but 
his friends, wishing to perpetuate his memory and his usefulness, 
have published this volume. The sermons here printed are vigorous 
and striking, but the " poetry " is very tame. 

English Composition in Prose and Verse, 
By W. S. PixaLEiSH, M.A. Edinburgh : James Grordon. 

Thebb is scarcely any species of book so diflEicult to review as 
one on English composition — more particularly if it be a school- 
book. This work, by the vice-principal of the Grange House School, 
near Edinburgh, is precisely of this character. We have read the 
matter over carefafly, and have compared the examples witi the 
directions given, and the exercises suggested, with both. In these 
points it is symmetrical and consistent. We have experimented, so 
far as the range of our opportimity permitted us, upon the suitabiHty 
of the work for actual teaching. We give it, then, as our deliberate 
judgment, that for intelligent and intellectual pupils, no work of 
similar merit has of late issued from the press, it is very greatly in 
advance of any school-book on the same subject known to us, and we 
know more than a few. The idea is sufficiently original, and so well 
carried out, as to entitle its author to be called a benefactor to all 
those who require to study to compose in the speech of the age and 
country ; and forms, on the whole, a highly efficient gradation of 
instruction, from the elements of construction to the drawing up of 
abstracts, and the composition of original papers. It errs, perhaps, 
in addressing pupils from too high a standard, and from being 
somewhat complex in notation; but if taken resolutely in hand, and 
determinedly proceeded with, no student of its pages can fail to 
attain the best graces of style, purity, precision, and perspicuity. 

Book I., which treats of " Compositions in Prose," consists of 
three parts, of which the first treats of sentences — giving lessons in 
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the langUHge, construction, and punctuation of sentences, simple 
and complex, and in paraphrasing ; the second, of " the Stru'ture of 
Para^aphs '* — narrative, descriptive, and reflective, w ith the art of 
making summaries; the third, of "the Structure of Themes" 
—narrative, descriptive, reflective, discursive, and argumentative. 
Book II., on " Composition in Verse," gives definitions and examples 
of different sorts of versification, then treats of measure, regular 
and irregular, vrith examples and exercises, and directions for trans- 
lation. Then follow appendices on the " Correction of the Press," 
and books of reference. Copious exercises provide for- the requisite 
translation of theory into practice. The book is vrell entitled to 
be called ^rtf^ class. 

The Life and Letters of Washington Irving. Vol. II. 
Edited by his Nephevr. London : Eichard Bentley. 

The first volume of this biography was noticed in May. We 
merely propose to continue our outline of its matter as before. 

Peter Irving, who had written at Birmingham "Giovanni 
Sbogarro," a novel taken from the French, which was published 
in London and New York with little result, now undertook an 
enterprise for running a suite of steamers from Bouen to Havre, 
and prevailed on Washington to embark in it too. The " Sketch 
Book" was .ascribed to Sir W. Scott, and Murray gave him £110, 
"in addition to the terms agreed upon." In Paris he became 
acquainted with Thomas Moore — then avoiding prosecution for the 
Bermuda defalcations, —and Canning; saw Talma; helped John 
Howard Payne in tragical circumstances and tragical composition ; 
met Kenney at his old work of "Raising the Wind," and wasting 
it when raised; Bancroft, green from the " U-niversity of Gottingen ;" 
got another extra £110 from Murray, and heard from Talma of the 
death of Napoleon I., besides being introduced to the Longmans. 
On- his return to England, he saw the coronation procession 
of George IV.; journeyed about Birmingham, and became ill 
there ; received tidings of the death of a sister and brother, and 
found the steamboat affair not running in smooth water, and sub- 
sequently returned to London, after writing " The Stout Gentleman 
at Oxford." 

He then sent " Bracebridge Hall " to press, and endeavoured to 
get Murray to publish Cooper's " Spy ; ' settled with Murray for 
the publication of " Bracebridge Hall " for £1,000, after having 
rejected Colburn's offer of the same amount ; set out for Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and at Darmstadt wrote an introduction to the " Tales of a 
Traveller." Chap. VI. contains a series of finely descriptive letters 
regarding the scenery, &c., of Qermany, as does also most of Chap. 
VII. We next hear of private theatricals ; his presentation to th^ 
queen of Bavaria ; of his studies in French, German, and Italian ; 
Mid the boat scheme gets into embarrassment. After having helped 
Howard Payne with several plays, most of which were unsuccessful, 
he began to revolve literary plans for himself; goes on indulKinflr 
1863. L 
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Parisian life, and mixing in gay company with a cheerless heart 
Gali^nani agrees to issue the '' 8ketch Book '* in Paris. '* The 
world would not let him live as he would, and he found it very 
expensive to live with the world ;" he makes a change to Xiondon 
life, meets with the famous and lettered, and advertises '* Salma- 
l^undi,'* but soon goes to Paris again. Critics began to torture tlie 
lucky author, and he got down<hearted. Constable asked him to 
write a Life of Washington ; he got up a series of American essays 
which have not been preserved, and had suggested to him by Mr. 
Everett the " Life of Columbus ;" went to Jmidrid to look after the 
materials for that work, began the " Concjuest of Granada,'* and 
was robbed. For " Columbus " Irving received d^*3,150. In Madrid 
Longfellow met him, and he gave the young bard letters of intro- 
duction to many celebrities, and planned a number of works on the 
Arabs in Spain and the conquest of Mexico. He enjoys the society 
of Madrid, takes a tour through Southern Spain (of which interest- 
ing? sketches are given from his letters), and concludes an arrange- 
ment with a Philadelphian firm to republish his four eariier works 
on condition of paying him 600 dollars ay ear ; to that firm also he 
consigned the ri^ht of publishing his " Cfonquest of Granada ** for 
4,750 dollars, having arranged with Murray fijr the copyright in 
Britain for £2,000. In 1828, Murray offered him £1,000 per annum, 
besides payment for articles, if he would undertake the editorship of 
a magazme, and £110 for articles for the Quarterly/ Hevieto. He was 
elected a member of the Royal Academy of History at Madrid, and 
made Secretary of Legation at London. He leaves Spain for Loudon, 
gives diplomatic life a trial, and resolves upon writing a Life of Wash- 
ington. He negotiated through his brother with the American book- 
sellers for Moore's "Life of Byron," and Godwin's ••Cloudesley," — in 
the former successfully, in the latter not. In 1830, the fifty-guinea 
gold medals given by George IV. to the Boyal Society of Literature 
for award to the authors of eminent works, were adjudged to 
Washington Irving and Henry Hallam. The said medal was 
once stolen, but restored. Oxford made an LL.D. of him. Notes 
of the coronation of William IV., and of the flight of Charles X., and 
the accession of Louis Philippe, follow these personal details. The 
death of Haskisson and the character of Talleyrand are also treated 
of, and we have an account of his tours through many parts of 
England, especially of a visit to I^ewstead Abbey. The time of 
** Reform and Cholera !" comes next in view ; but yet at that time 
— Murray's house being in difficulties — Bentley and Colbum gave 
him £1,100 for the " Tales of the Alhambra, and he got to his 
native city shortly afterwards. He was received with a hearty 
welcome, and got a public dinner. Chancellor Kent, the jurist, 
presided, and a report of his *' single speech '* is given in this 
volume. 

Altogether, we maj^ ei.ay the volume is too wordy and too imper- 
sonal. The material is not well put together, and the greater part 
^ it is only tagged, not even stitched, or joi^ed with paste and 
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sc'ssors. The items are often of interest, but the interest is dis- 
sipated by not telling the whole story at once, or by disagreeable 
repetitions. It ^ives yery little personal insight, and is not, in 
fact, so much a biography as a memoir. 

The Touchstone : a Series of Letters on Social, Literary, and Poli- 
tical Subjects. By Thomas Doublbday, author of the *' True 
liaw of Population;" "The Financial History of England;" 
•• The Political Life of Sir Robert Peel,'* Ac.. Ac. 

Hbbb is a prize for members of debating societies — if they can 
fi^et it, and keep it to themselves. It contains five subjects ezcel- 
kntly fitted for discussion, with well-expressed opinions, bristling 
with supporting and illuHtrative facts. Many of tne strokes tell at 
once, as from the hand of a master of the logic of facts. They 
are terse, vigorous, plainly out-spoken, strongly stated opinions 
— extreme, perhaps, but well-reasoned and maintained. We com** 
mend this work to the notice of thinkers with a bias towards free 
speech and old fashioned honesty. Those who take our advice will 
tnank us for bringing their mincts into contact with a resolute man, 
whose politics are not moulded by daily papers and party quarterlies ; 
but who thinks forTiimself on all points of the compass, and boxes 
the same for his own satisfaction, and the information of those who 
do not find an original mind too difficult a companion in their 
studious hours. The style is clear, fresh, energetic, Saxon, Cob- 
bett-like — indeed, in many points, Mr. Poubleday might be regrarded 
as a nobler, more sedate and fixed, more studious, and less eccentric 
or self-willed Cobbett. 

Mr. Doubleday has made bold adventures into every department 
of literature. ** Dioclesian, a Dramatic Poem" (1829), contains some 
fine composition ; for instance, this, — 

Constcmtine. ** Iron Hate 

Knows not the ^rey-old a(;e. All else can fade : 
The torch of Love grows dim with wasting years; 
Ambition iags, eren like the sudden flood 
That spreads if self and panses; Pity's self 
Growl dead, through castom; Friendships locked will cool; 
Long-trasting Hearts wax strangere ; Avarice 
Be won to unclench bis cramped and wrinkled hand; 
And bitter Envy sweeten; only Hate 
Doth spe«k the Imnortal— nor caa change or die." 

Or this, which is even better, we think :— 

DtocksiatL 
^ If Life be but a cheat— and that it «t, 
Let mine make answer; if in sanguine Youth 
Love knits his tend rilled sorrows round our hearts 
Like that insidious plant, which, while it clings, 
StiU wreatbe8 its cluiins with flowers; if glory bid 
Us build our Happiness an airy fame — 
Stay less foundation for such monument; 
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If Sorrow oft be goodness* joke- fellow, 
And tortone Binile aa villjuiis; if this be — 
Evil commixed with good — with goodness evil, 
As cbanoe or f«te decides; amid this chaos 
What boot bchoiatitic forms and subtleties? 
Who knows the least, where nothing can be known, 
And owns hot what he knows is wisMt.** 

Am^ku. *^ Sir, 

A sceptic paradox is worst <^ all. 
He who affirms that nought can be sffirm^ d, 
Slays bis own argument, which, like a babe 
Birtb-ni{^, is dead ere it hath life." 

We cannot multiply onr quotations from " The Italian Wife ;" 
" Babington ;** " Northern Lights." " Caius Marius " we have for- 
merly noted as an excellent reproduction of a sublime moment in 
Boman history. ** The Coquet Dale Fishing Songs " are also a 
good addition to the literature of the gentle craft. 

As a romance, the ** Eve of St. Mark" keeps its place at the 
libraries, and entrances many hours to many people. Though com- 
pcsed only, we belieye, as a relief to graver toils, it has gained the 
BufiTrage of critics, and that, in these days of sensationalism, is 
winning much. 

The ** Essay on Mundane Moral Government," 1852, is replete 
with a thought-lighted philosophy ; while ** The Political Biography 
of Sir Robert Peel" is a specimen of critical dealing with the lire 
and doings of a ^reat statesman, the ability of which cannot be 
denied, however different opinions may be upon its matter. Black- 
wood's Magazine spoke of " The Financial and Monetary History of 
England" as "a work of absorbing interest and uncommon re- 
search ;" and we, like the writer of that notice, " have tested it 
minutely, and believe it strictly true, as it is unquestionably dear in 
its statements." It has afforded us a large amount of otherwise 
unattainable fapts on finance, taxation, and the social condition of 
society. It was published in 184.7, and reached a second edition in 
1868. Tracts on " Money," ** Music," the " French Alliance," and 
numerous other topics, have been cast upon the waves of public 
opinion ; and contributions to quarterlies, monthlies, weeklies, and 
dailies, almost without number, prove the mental activity, the 
earnestness, and the fervour of the veteran. 

The prime glory of Mr. Doubleday's literary life, however, must 
rest, as on an adamantinepedestal, on the discovery and method of 
proof employed in " The True Law of Population." That is a great 
work, in its structure and its teaching, as well as in its effects. 
First suggested in 1837, in Blackwood, to which Mr. Doubleday was 
an early contributor — in a letter addressed to Lord Brougham, it 
excited such attention, as left the author little option but to proceed 
with the proof of the theory he had advanced. Four years after- 
wards the book was first published, and a second edition was called 
for in little more than a year. So much importance was attached 
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to- Mr. Doubleday's views, that they were made the subject of a 
special report to the French Institute by M. Viilerme, in 1844, and 
bis opinions and facts were elaborately canyafised in all the leading 
reviews — that in the Westminster being by Herbert @pencer. S 
was also animadverted on by Archbisnop Whately. The third 
edition contains additional matter, and reflections suggested by these^ 
notices and criticisms, and the author holds to nis views as in 
reality as yet unimpugned. In some of the letters in ** The Touch- 
stone/* indeed, he still farther fortifies his theory by fresh facts and 
more recent statistics. This anti-Malthusian protest is so weJI 
reasoned, so thoroughly tested by appeal to facts, so distinctly 
laid before the mind, and so moderately advanced, as to deserve far 
more than recognitiou among men who have the interest of their 
fellows truly at heart. It is certain that the population chapters of 

Solitical economy will require to be reconstructed ; and when this is 
one, the name of Mr. Doubled ay will occupy its true place, as that 
of one of the great original minds of the age — as a man who has 
been able to see below the mere surface of statistics and history, 
and who could test facts by the sublimes t pp^er of man — a ratioci- 
native spirit. 

These remarks we have made, that we may clear the field of 
thought from the misconception that this author, though, perhaps, 
unknown to many of our readers, is a novus homo in literature, or a 
novice in the exposition of political views. He holds unpopular 
views, and that keeps his name out of men's mouths ; but his mhid 
is as acute as MiU's, his style as clear as Cobbett's, and the illus- 
trations employed are often as homely and as telling as any Whately 
ever used. The extraordinary command Mr. Doubleday possessed 
of the facts of all the subjects on which he discourses, makes one 
feel confident that in his company we are not being misled by the 
mere strange-thought search of an ambitious man, and that we are 
in the presence of a master of the special subjects of his thoughts. 

" The Touchstone,** we have stated, is a mine for controversialists ; 
it makes no matter which side they adopt. It consists of a series 
of letters " originally published in The Netvcastle Daily Chronicle, 
under the signature of Britannicus,' and the topics brought imder 
notice are as follows : — 

1. Why is a strong government impossible ? 

2. The abandonment of the right of search. 

3. Has not " debt ** been the great cause of revolution P 

4. Is aristocratic or democratic society most favourable to mental 
excellence ? 

5. What are the causes of the great increase of crime? and is 
education a remedy P 

6. Has the system of paper credit been benefi.cial to those wh« 
have adopted it P 

Here, now, are subjects tolerably unhackneyed, and facts 
''plentiful as blackberries** to refer to on these matters. I^o 
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extracts are able to indicate the exceeding weaHh of this work in 
historic reference, aod in the highest use of reason. We have 
s<4ected the fbllowinii^ passage merel j as a specimen of style and of 
argumentatiye rhetoric *. — 

** If history is to be looked at in anj/case, it niiist be riewed ta an artificial and 
prolonf^ed experience. In this retudes its nse. Oar omi experience is limited to 
the SMoe of oar Kves; and cases are eonstsntly arising where it is found irantiog. 
But in history we haTC the condensed experience of oentnries; and it is hardly 
poBHible that any ereot sboald happen to which its lesions are not applicable. 
Thus, as a t(>acher, hielory is inTalnmble; bnt destroy that Talae, and it has none 
other to prodice To read it as sotne do, — ^that is to say, as they would read t 
remanoe, for the entertainment it affords, — is pitiable and reprehensible abuse of it. 
Kather than do this, lei ns heUke owselvM to the pages of Fiekling, Seott, Gait, 
Tharkevaj, and Dickens^ Tbns we shall anmtie the hoar, at the same tima thst 
ire hart the consoUtioo of knowing that the eriroes, tlM Tiees, the abjectnaas, and 
the depravities there depicted hare no existence sare in the brain of the novelts^ 
and that to his pen alone they are indebted for 

** A lecal habiiatioa and a oanM." 

And thus, whilst we amase the hoar, we shall escape those depressing reflectiooi 
which the veritable records of past crioie and folly ne?fr fail to excite.'* 

The letter eoatained in pp. BS-^-TO, regarding Poland, is a gooci 
example of history teaching by example, and deserves thous^htful 
perusal just now. The biographies of Robert Bums, Wm. Coobett, 
and Thomas Moore, and the inferences deduced from their lives, are 
atso highly important in an age when self-help has become a proverb. 
The comparison instituted b^ween the poetry of Bums and Moore, 
and the prose of Cobbett and Bums, is singulariy effective ; and 
shows a Keenness of feeling, and a perception of the fitness of 
language to thought,' which are exceedingly rare, even among the 
greater critics of our age. 

The sermon which Mr. Doubleday preaches against *' keeping up 
appearances,'* from the text of Seneca, that " many crimes are not 
less disgraceful to the ruler than man j deaths to a doctor," in hts 
inquiry into the eaases of crime, is exceedingly pointed and plain. 
The whole book commends itself to us as the work of a thinking 
politician and moralist, who loves his country well, and truth well,— 
yea, who loves his country so well as to bring truths to her noticei 
which too many strive to hide even from their own thoughts. 
We do not, of course, imply an entire agreement in all the con- 
elusions at whk^ Mr. Doubleday has arrived ; but we think that his 
" Touchstone " is a valuable posACssion, and we have placed it on 
our library shelves besides bis other works, as a companion volume 
of which diey need not be ashamed. We think that this collection 
of letters, though not rivalling those of Junius in bitterness and 
sarcasm, excel them in clearness of statement, in the array of facts 
employed, and in the usefulness of the thoughts which thej bring 
before the reader. 
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The Nodes Amhrosiana. Part I. London and Edinburgh: 

Blackwood and Son. 

Thb " Noctes AmbrosiansB " are reports of evenmgs ideally held 
in Ambrose's Hotel, Picardy Street, Edinburgh, — a place which 
Professor Wilson, as can be stated on his own authority, never 
entered more than twice. The chief interlocutors are Christopher 
North, in character as ostensible editor of Blackwood's Magaziriet 
in which the articles Appeared, but which the professor never 
actually was ; Jnmes Hogg* the Ettrick Shepherd, whose portrait 
illustrates this issue, and which we have the authority of one who 
knew the bard well for saying is very like ; and a fictitious personage 
named Timothy Tickler, modelled from Robert Sym, Esq., W.S., 
maternal uncle of the professor. Other characters take share in 
tiie symposia^ and the dramatic power, freedom, force, copiousness, 
and richness of the dialogues are such as to outdo Lucian and 
surpass Landor. Oh that we had reports of the wit*combats of 
Ben Jonson and Shakspere at the "Mermaid," in the style in 
which these jollities of the tavern and conversational brilliancies are 
brought outr— in all except their fabulousneso. They are a running 
commentary on the events, men, books, and thoughts, which make 
our century great for the twenty years between 1825-45, and 
OTight to be read by all those who like to know what men did, said, 
or thought amid the living concerns of liffe which to them can only 
be history. 

^Rabelais, Montaigne, Dante, Swift, Xeats, Lamb, and Leigh 
BCiint — Ibut not Shakspere — mixed into one grand new unit, might 
have made up Christopher North. Glowing, sensuous humour, 
clear though diffusive thought, life-vivid imagination, strong, keen, 
sometimes coarse sarcasm, soft moonlightish poetry, drollery, sim-^ 
plicity, and wisdom, as well as genial conceit and wide literary 
appreciation, " mingle, mingle as they mingle may,** in these strange 
revelries of fttn^ which John Wilson poured forth in the " Noctes 
Anibrofiians&. We shalJ not now enter into an elaborate notice of 
these, the finest and most various, the most living dialogues since 
those which Plato wrote, — though there is a good deal of Ariosto 
and Quixote mixed with the Plato here. We note them now only 
to say that in twelve monthly shilling parts these works are to be 
made available to all classes, well edited by Wilson's son-in-law^ 
Professor Terrier, whose notes are chiefly explanatory, but whose 
preface will be found to contain a very thorough and able apprecia- 
tion of ^6 wisdom and wit of the ambrosial feast he oners the 
reader. We have long wished to sketch the professor as we knew 
him in the body and in the mind, but space will not avail us now. 
We shall recur soon, we hope, to the subject, in a critique of Mrs. 
Gordon's " Life of Professor Wilson,** a work which, though able, 
we widh had beeil left in Aird*s hands. 
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Su^e 2u0pir. 



HAS THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT ACTED TOWARDS THE BRA- 
ZILIANS WITH PRUDENCE AND PROPRIETY? 



AFFIRMATITC 

Thb Terj pith of tbia labject requires 
a little inrefltigation before aoj decision 
is proDoanced. At the beginniDgy we 
cannot decide in faToar of the con- 
duct of onr representatiTe on the spot; 
for it appears that the allegations 
relative to the treatment of the ship- 
wrecked crew of the Prince of Wales 
bad not been fnllj prored, so tbat there 
were no justifiable grounds for the harsh 
measures pursued. But the para- 
mount difficulty was the captivity of 
some uf the officers of Her Majesty's 
frigate Forte. The conduct of these 
truant sons of Neptune watt marked by 
eccentricities of a nature so peculiar that 
they attracted the attention of the Bra- 
zilian seotinel ; they were evidently vio* 
lating the laws of tbat country, and, 
under such circumstances, the sentinel 
did no more than his duty, and as the 
officers them^lves were not in uniform, 
their reports were not credited — for, had 
any corriiborative testimony been pro- 
duced, maiterd would not have reached 
the issue tbey did — hence their tem- 
porary captivity. But, under all cir> 
cumstanccdy we are of opinion that 
Mr. Christie was rather disiugennous, 
and acted with rashness, which, under 
some circumstances, might be approved, 
but not in a caue like this. The re- 
prisals resorted to were offensively pro- 
voking to the Brazilian Government, 
and, had it not been for their mode- 
ration and forbearance, hostilities would 
have ensued. The subsequent conduct 
of Her M'tje8ty*s ministers was, in our 
opinion, characterized with prudence 
and propriety in submittint; the diffi* 
oulty to His M»j sty, Leopold, as ar- 



biter, whose decision has acquitted the 
Brazilian GoveruoMut of havine* either 
knowingly, or unknowingly, ofieied aa 
intuit to the dignity of England's navy. 
This is a very difficult matter to inves- 
tigate, in order to ascertain the predse 
bearing of each to each. Nevertheless, 
if we keep our eye upon the oonclusi 4i 
of the affiiir, — ^as we certainly nniist, far 
the result is ererything, — we think we 
shall not deviate from the recognized 
propriety maintained by this serial, if we 
give an affirmative decision. — S. F. T. 

The Brazilian Government, after a 
sham inquiry, attempted to stifle further 
proceedings by takiug up, on a faLie 
charge, three British officers: such coo- 
tempt of justice is unbearable, demands 
resentment and reparation. This latttf 
our Government has enforced. It is a 
lesson in civility and honourable dealing, 
which is not likely to be lost njMm the 
inhabitants of that country. The -pn- 
per course has been, we think, taken; 
and proper ought, in this instance, to 
be synonymous with prudent. We 
therefore throw in our vote with the 
Ayes.~G. N. 

To tamper with great intematioDsl 
questions, with cautious- eyed prudence, 
which seldom sees consequences, or p:o- 
vides for or against them, is wrong. 
Yet, we think that the Grovemment 
a(^ed both prudently and properly in 
this matter. They charged home the 
criminality of blinding the eyes of jus- 
tice on a great question^-<«e requirii^ 
the utmost jealousy on the part of the 
Government ai a commercial land. 
The Brazilians could n<>t defend them- 
selves against the charge, and they made 
them pay indemnities. — Limbo. 
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NEOATIVR. 

Contrast oar knackle-down policy on 
all international queHtions to France, 
Rodtiia, and the Ui ited Slates, with the 
manner in which we bravado it over the 
semi -civilized nations, and we shall 
scarcely feel that our Guvemmeot can 
have been right in acting upon m<^re 
suspicion as if it were proven guilt, 
and accepting the impression of oar 
consal in opposition to the express as- 
earance of the Brazilian Government, 
forwarded diplomatically, as the only 
aatbeotic view of the case. At all 
events, we are not so strict and imperi- 
0118 in oar resentment of similar matters, 
in concerns of the Hame nature, arising 
between the greater nations and our- 
selves; and, therefore, our dealing with 
Brazil was impradeot and improper-^ 
impmdent because it indicated conscious 
weakness, which is always tyrannical to 
the weaker; and improper, becaune we 
deal a different measure to the strong 
coantrj than to the weak, while justice 
has an equal law for each and all. — 
Tom Jones. 

We are perfectly at a loss to conceive 
what motive could have influenced Her 
Majesty's Government in taking so 
impolitic a step wirh regard to Brazil, 
not only calling upon that country to 
compensate for the plunder of a vessel 
which we venture to submit could not 
have been juHtly claimed, but also, with 
the mottt surpassing tat^Jroid, estima- 
ting a separate item as a set o^ to 
certain mnrders supposed to have been 
committed somewhere in that locality, 
bntot which fJact there is, unfortonately, 
not the slightest proof. The Brazilian 
Government have made every endeavour 
to di»cover the offenders, but have been 
totally unable to obtain any information 
(HI the point. With regard to the 
reprisals ordered by tne Bnglibh Gwvem- 
nent, we do not think such a policy can 
call for a single comment ou oar side of 
the argument; the insult is too clearly 
intelligible, and too evidently inex* 



cusable. Under these orders, five ves- 
sels were taken and detained as hos- 
tages, amounting, as the Brazilian 
Minister has with reason complained, 
to a " practical declaration of war.** 
In order, however, to dispense with 
further annoyance, they have, on the 
demnnd of our Foreign Minister, paid 
the sum claimed, amounting altogether 
to £3, '200 We need of coarse, scarcely 
refer to the case lately decided by the 
King of the Belgians, as to a fearful 
insult offered to Her Majesty's navy 
by arresting, on civil authority, three 
naval officers in plain dress, and with- 
out a sign to indicate their appoint- 
ment. The royal arbiter appears to 
have taken a very rational view of the 
case, and has adjndged that, as the 
only executive parties weie the police, 
acting in discharjie of their duty, no 
blame could be attached to the higher 
authorities, who, on its coming to their 
notice, ordered an immediate release. 
Surely the comity of nations, the just 
and equitable rules of international law, 
are not to be so lightly discharged, so 
unceremoniously dismissed from view; 
surely no one who is acqaainted with 
the circumstances, and unbiassed by 
partiality, will say we are withont 
sufficient premises, when we assert that 
the Governm^'nt of Great Britain has 
not only deviated from sound poicy, 
but has acted with the greatest im- 
prudence and impropriety in the whole 
of her conduct towards that of Brazil. 
— W. H. S. 

The Brazilian difficulty was not so 
much a piece of John Bullism as J«ohn 
Bull J ism. In it we ezacted requital 
through fear, not conviction; and by 
it we have left a rankling feeling of 
injustice in the minds of the Brazilese. 
How differently did we act towards the 
Northern States, when Wilkes' act was 
repudiated bv his Government; for we 
did not hold them liable for that under- 
ling's iubane attempt to violate the 
rights of nations. — Thbodobb. 
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QiritgnoFs RvQ«7iRiif» AMawsas. 

390. I have read with plrasore 
Gibbon'8 ** Decline and Fiai of the 
Roman Empire,*' and for some time have 
been endeaToarinc; to get a work on the 
same subject preparatory thereto, trac- 
infi: ap the rise of the empire to the 
period wbtre Gibbon commences bis 
history. As I live at a distance from 
anj public library, and have toerefore 
DO means of examining the contents of 
many works on the subject, will some 
one kindly furnish me with a Hst of one 
or two of the best works published, with 
their prices. — HisTORicufl. 

AlfSWBBa TO QUBtTlOKB. 

887. Cawore.— ** *Tw«8 caviare to 
the general," iu Hamlet I i.H., is ex plained 
by Dr S. J<»fan8on to mean, '*toii good fur, 
or above the comprehension of; so called 
from a delicacy made of the roe of 
sturgeon!*, eaten by the quality.*' Giles 
Fletcher, in hb * Russe Common- 
Wealth," 1.591, B\mkB of the fish as 
**very g«wd and delicate " ** as,** he saya, 
** the belk)ga, or beilogina, of four or 
five elnes long ; the oettringa, or sturgeon, 
but not so Thicke nor long. These four 
kinds of fish breed in the Volghsjand are 
catched in ereat plenty, and served thence 
into the whot^ realme for a ^reat food. 
Of the roes of these foure kinds, they 
make Tery great Bton of icary w 
caveetry'' p. 11. 

John MarstoQ, ill *• What you will," 

II. I., says, — 

** A man can scarce pat on a tuckt-np 

cap, 
A buttoned frizado sate; scarce eate 

good meate. 
Anchovies, caviare, but hee*s satired. 
And termed phautasticall.** 

Ben JoQson, in '* Cynthia's Rerets," 

III. L, — ^ Come, let us go and taste 
some light dinner, a diah of sliced 
eaviare, or so." 



WiHiam Cartwrigfat, <* Th« Oi«- 
nary,** 1 1. L, — 

** That weapons be not wanting, 
We'll have a dozen of boiMS wdl 

charged with marrow, 
For ordnance, mubkets, petrondi, 

petards; 
Twelve yards of sausage by, instead of 

match. 
And caveartft then prepared for wild* 

fire." 

Th«>mas Randolph, in '* The Bf usei 
Looking-glMsa,'* II. it., — 

** AmUtienti. Prodigal <&ild, 
Thoo do»4 not know th« awceu of 
getting wealth. 
Asotut. Nor you the pleaaai« that I 
take in spuidiug it; 
T§ feed oo eaveare and eat aacfaoriei. 
Anekthenu. Asotvs, my dear Km, 
talk not to m« 
Of your anchoYies or your OAveei^ 
Nol foed on widows,'* &«. 

The Russian name is ikm; OerfBan, 
kaviar; French, caviar, or carial; 
Italian, caviano, or caviale; Spanisk, 
caviano. Shakspere seems to give 
the best Engiitib form. It cooaists of 
the roei of the sturgeon, &c., which ars 
separated from aM adhering menibrsneB, 
washed in vinegar or white wine, and 
spread out to dry; then salted, and, 
after eight days, pepper and fiuely- 
minoed (mion is added; the whole is 
pressed in a bae, and thereafter packed 
in kegs, behig then ready for sale. Tbe 
best is made at the Crimea. It is used 
by itself,, with oil and lemon juice, or 
with toasted bread, or bread and hotter, 
as a relish, in Russia, Italy, &c. Veiy 
Kitle is {low brottifht to England, bat 
In the palmy days of the drama, Italiaa 
habits were much in Togne. It seems 
to me that the word means, a hixury, of 
which the nrattitti(fe seldona ptftook, 
for which, without culture, they had no 
taate, and for which, therefore, they 
had 00 appreciation, though it oooTeyed 
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mn exqv'site d«Iic1it to aocii8H>ine4 
palateti. — R. M. A. 

***Twa8 caviare to tb« general** is, 
as H. F. L. is probably aware, from 
Hamlet, II. ii., and is thus eiplained 
by S'aQDton: — **Tbe play was of too 
peculiar a reHsh. tike caTiare, for tbe 
palate of the mnltttude. Caviare is a 
preparation of sturgeon's roe, and the 
taste for it was considered a mark of 
refinement in Shakspers^s day. — 
J. &S. 



Caviare had hot reeentty been intro* 
dneed into Britain in Shakspvre^s day; 
eoDSeqnently, was bnt Kttle known, and 
tbnee of oar conntrymen wbo bad aeoet)0 
to it probably manltested no great relish 
fbr it Shakspere seems to nse the 
word fignratively, as if be had made 
Hamlet say, ** The style and matter of 
the play 1 refer to, tike caviare, is not 
to the taste of the general, or pnbtic, 
and to them almost unknown."— 
I E.D. N. 



Cbt ^achim' S^tciion. 



Cejfbn. — Kantlff Toung MetCt Chris- 
tian ^Mociatioft.-- During the becoud 
year of the above society, which has been 
JQ»t brought to a dose, four pubKo 
lectures w^re delivered at the United 
Set rice Library, oppobite the Etplanade. 
The fimt was by the Rev. C. C. Fenn, 
pnnctpa) of the Cotta Church Mis- 
siooary Institution, who took for his 
Buhject, ** The first nine chapters of 
Geneitis." In this lee ure, Mr. Fenn 
dwelt on the principal topics mentioned 
in the opening chapters of Genesis, and 
refuted the obj<>cttons generally brought 
•gainst the authenticity of the work; 
the Mosaic account of tue creation, the 
deluge, and several other matters. The 
audience seemed highly delighted with 
the lecture, and evinced their appre< 
elation of it by long and continued 
applause. At its conclusion, Captain 
1> Stewart proposed a vote of thanks 
to the able lecturer, which was se- 
conded by Captain De Butts, and 
csrried. The Rev. Mr. Fenn then 
Dwved, that the thanks of the meeting 
be given to the chainnan, (Mr. Advo- 
ttte Dunuwille) for kindly consenting 
to preside, and the meeting closed with 
prayer. The second lecture was de- 
Htered on the 1 1th of July, 1862, by 
Captain H. Bird, on " The Campaign 
of Blenheim,** In the absence oif the 



Deputy Queen's Advocate, who had 
promised to preside, the Rev. Canon 
Wise was, on the motiun of Mr. 
Charles Bird, called to the chair. 
With a few preliminary remarks, the 
chairman introduced the lecturer to 
the meeting. Captain Bird gave his 
audience a vary minute account of the 
campaign, its causes and results, illus- 
trating his remarks by reterenee to 
well-executed plans of the scene of 
actNm, and march of the allied powers. 
The usual votes were accorded, after 
which the proceedings terminated with 
prayer by the Rev. Septimus Hobbs. The 
Rev. £. T. Uiggens deliverea the third 
lecture on Friday, the 19th of Septem- 
ber, 1862. The subject of his remarks 
was " London,** and he treated it in a 
manner that evinced careful observa- 
tion and great ability. Not only were 
the audience treated to a very graphic 
description of the principal buildings 
and other wonderful sights of the me- 
tropolis, bnt they were also favoured 
with very interesting statistics and 
amusing sketches of life in the city. 
The audience was the largest that had 
attended the meetings of the society 
during the year, the room being crowded 
to the doors. Almost all the men ^ 
H. M.*s 50th regiment had been fur* 
nished with free tickets, and were pro- 
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srat to hour the lecture, while the 
number of ladies wu greater than on 
any previous oocasion. Those who 
could not obtain seats (about one- 
fourth of the audience) were compelled 
to remain standing in the ha)l, outer 
verandah, and passage, during the eve- 
ning. Never was a lecture better or 
more universallj liked than Mr. Hig- 
gensV Every person in the room felt 
greatly interested on listening to the 
remarks of the rev. gentleman, and 
the English soldiers were quite in rap- 
tures on bearing the scenes so familiar 
to them recalled to memory in a foreign 
land. It is hoped that we shall have 
more of such lectures in connection 
with this society. The fourth and last 
lecture was given by Captain D. Stew- 
art, president of the association, on the 
10th of October. The following re- 
port of it appeared in the leading 
journal of the colony, the Colombo Ob' 
server, anthenticated by the secrerary. 
— ** Captain U. Bird, having taken the 
chair, called upou the Rev. G. W. 
Sprott to open the meeting with prayer: 
With a few remarks, the chairman in- 
troduced CaptHin Stewart. The lec- 
turer, after a few preliminary observa- 
tions on the supposed incompatibility 
of the profession of arms with religion, 
proceeded to the principal divisions of 
his subject, which were (1) Religion as 
it existed among soldiers in the time of 
the apostles; (2) In the time of Henry 
the Fifth of England: (3) That of 
Qaeen Elizabeth; (4) Of the Protec- 
torate under Cromwell; (5) Of tbe 
command under Marlborough; (6) At 
the time of the command under Wel- 
lington; and (7) At the present day. 
On fach of these points Captain Stew- 
art dwelt at some length, ably reviewing 
the religious condition of the army, 
and the effects which it produced on 
the men. The audience frequently in- 
terrupted the lecturer, throughnat tbe 
reading ot his lecture, by loud bursts of 
applause, and at its termination, tbe 
etieenng continued unchecked fur some 
time. It was then proposed by Mr 
Advocate Dunuwille, and seconded by 



Mr. D. B. Warakagodde, 'tbat tb 
thanks of this meeting be voted t> 
Captain Stewart for his very ezceBcBk 
lecture ' Mr. H. J. Barton, the fouite 
and vice-president of tbe society, belig 
on the eve of leaving tbe isluid f«r i 
temporary stay in England, a resehi* 
tion was recorded in ackoowledgmeat 
of his unwearied exertions on behalf of 
the young of this town. Mr. W. E. 
Sharps, the assistant govenomest agent, 
in proposing the resolation, said:— 
' Ladies and gentlemen, it is with pa^ 
ticnlar satisfaction that 1 find devolve 
upon me the gratifying duty of pro- 
posing a resolution expressive of our 
acknowledgments to our valued friend 
Mr. Barton, who is, as you are aware, 
for the last time amongst us thu ev^ 
ning. I regard Mr. Barton's departoie 
at a public loss. It is now about tfaree 
years since he came to sojourn amone 
us, and I remember being at aM» 
struck with the unselfish entire devo* 
tion of the man to the mission of hii 
life, labouring incessantly tor the fM 
of the young. This impression deejieoad, 
as his judicious plans, large sympathies, 
and untiring exertions, developed ihem* 
selves. Foremost among them was tbe 
establishment of the Kandy Yoang 
Men's Christian Association; of this, 
as he was the founoer, so has be ever 
continued to be the unceasing dire^ 
and mainstay. And here 1 would 
observe, as 1 did once before, that ii i> 
well nigh impossible for us, wbowlj 
assemble at these periodic gatherings 
to enjoy the fliwers of eloqaence tad 
fraitti of wisdom lavished upon DsbJa^ 
complished lecturers, — it is almost ini' 
possible for us to appreciate the laboarxo<i 
perseverance required for the ordinary 
management and working of such anio* 
stitution. To devote the hours ofeveoiog, 
after a day of laborious toil, n')t to the 
enjoyment of ease, or comforts of tbe 
home circle, but to the preparatjoo of 
subjects, or maturing of plans ; to attend 
the ordinary meetings, week after weiik, 
fair weather or foul, and this aprt 
from the accompaniment of a crowded 
audience and the recompenoe ot popoltf 
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»pp1aas6. — todn this in thefacA ofdis- 
^uragementH and in spite of often 
ieeine one's self-denyinf; effurts unap- 
prtciated by those most interebted, — all 
ibiit requires more than a passing en- 
thnsiasm. All this Mr. Barton has 
done, and more. He^ I may say, alone 
brought up, trained, and traided the 
infant association, with what tact, judg 
ment and kindness, its members well 
know; he secured for it its present 
efficient president; and he is now able 
to transfer it to others with confidence 
and hope. Fortunate has it been for our 
association that it has had in itit early 
directors the 

VirHuSefpiadcBetmitissapientia LcbU, 

the bold and f^enerous spirit of 
oar fi^alUnt president, and the mild, 
ffentle wisdom of Mr. Barton — rare 
combination of happy qualitifs. which 
have saved it from the dangers of 
early youth. May it continue to 
fluorish! Mny Mr. Barton be cheered 
in his distant home with periodic 
accounts of its success, and, tth uld he 
be spared to return, as he hopes, to 



resume his labours amoncr us, may he 
find the Kandy Young Men's Christian 
Association one of the permanent in- 
stitutions of this country, and largely 
blessed to theadyancement and eleyatioo 
of that '* Young Ceylon,** in the future 
welfare of which we are all so deeply 
interested. I have the honour to move 
— ^''That the thanks of this meeting 
are justly due and are hereby given to 
Mr. Barton, for his unceasing interest 
in, and exertions on behalf of, the young 
men of this town, and especially 
for his lahonia in connection with the 
Christian Association, of which he was 
the founder.*** Mr. J. H. Sproule 
seconded the resolution in a speech for 
which we regret we cannot make room. 
Mr. Barton having responded in an 
impressive address, Captain Stewart 
moved, and Mr. A. C Ambrose se- 
conded, *That a vote of thanks be passed 
to Captain Bird, for bis able conduct in 
the ch%ir.* The Rev. Canon Wise pro. 
nounced the benediction, and the m»^t- 
ing adjourned." — Fred.C. Solomons, 
Secretary, 



#ur CoIUgiatt Course; 

OR, AIDS TO SELF-CULTURE. 



PART I. 

I Fiffurate. — 1. A person had two 

kilver cups, but only one cover for both. 

The6nit weighed ^iia; ounces. If this cup 

is covered it will weigh twice as much 

aa the second; but if the second is 

covered it will weigh three times as 

much as the first. What is the weight 

of the second cup and cover separately? 

2. Three times a certain number, with 

15 added tn it. equals twice the same 

Bomber with 30 added. What is that 

nmnber, and what is three times that 

namber? proving the question hy actual 

figorate exhibition. S. A man was 

^und for 3 months on condition that 

for every day he worked he would get 



4s., and for every day he was idle he 
would forfeit 3s. At the expiry of the 
time he received £l2. How many days 
did he idle? 4. A lady wished to buy 
a certain number of yards of silk, of 
which there were two sorts, one at 38., 
the other at 4s. per yard. If she buys 
that at 4s. it will cost 12s. more than 
the other sort. How much did she 
want to buy? 

CommerciaL — 1. A merchant b >ught 
a certain number of yards of cloth at 
2 yards for 5a. 6d.. and as many more 
at 5 yards for 6s. 3d., and sold tbem 
all at the rate of 10 yards for 18s. 9d., 
and by these transactions lost £ 8 Ss. 
How many yards did he purchase? 
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S. How many men will b« required 
to earn £23 in 4 weeks, if 4 men 
in 2} weeks earn £ll 12s.? 3 
Bought 30 yards of cioth, and { of 
the number bot^ht equals i of the 
number of crowns they cost., What was 
the price per yard? I bonghi 24 yards 
at £10 48. and sold ) of it at 7s. 7d. per 
yard, and the remainder at 3s. 9d. 
more than the proportionate sum I paid 
for it. How much did I lose oo the 
whole? 4. BonghtS pieces of cloth, each 
conuining 15 yards, for £21 2s. lid. 
How much did it cost per piece and 
per yard, and at what should 1 sell it 
per yard to gain 20 per cent, on its 
sale? 

III. Write out a list of the Colonies 
of Britain, indicating in which quarter 
of the globe each is : — 



Europe. 



Asia. 



Africa. 



America. 



I 



I 



I 



Name the coast counties of Great 
Britain and Ireland, with their chief 
towns. Name all the counties through 
which hilUranfres run, and their chief 
towns, arranged thus:" 



Hill-ranges. 



County. 



Chief Town. 



Name the chief towns, and mention 
what each is famous for, which lie 
along the margin of the Bristol Chan- 
nel, the Wash, the Humber Mouth, the 
Solway Frith, the Frith of Clyde, and 
Galway Bay. 

IV State the parentaee* the mar- 
riages, and the children of Henry VIIL 
Describe *^ the Battle of the Spurs" and 
of Flodden. Give an outline of Wolsey's 
career. Describe " the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold." Why was Bucking- 
ham executed? Why, and when, was 
Henry called "the Defender of the 
Faith"? What were the reasons for 
and against Henry's divorce from Cathe- 
rine? Write out a notice of the life of 
Anne Boleyn. How did Henry become 
Head of the Church ? What was " the 



Pflgrimaze of Griee**? What wu 
" the Statute of th*< Six Articles**? 

V. Write biographical sketches of Mj 

three of the following poets, Tiz.! G*mti 
Crabbe, S. Roeers, Wordsworth, S. T. 
Coleridge, Southey, Moore .Campbel), 
Byron, S<y>tt, Hegir,or Shelley; rftny 
<Mie of the following historians :'-Wm. 
Mitford, Sharon Turner, Dr. iMgu^ 
Sir J. Mackintosh, H. Hallam ; of taj 
of the following political eoononusts: 
— Bentham, Malthus, Ricardo, Jama 
Mill, Sadler; of any one of the follow. 
ing critics: — Hazlitt, Jeffrey, Gifibrd, 
Lockhart. 

VI. What is opposition, and wfaik 
are its laws? What is convernra? 
What is a syllogism? How majtbe 
terms and premises of a syllogism be 
distinguished? DeGne fitmre and mooi 
and illustrate both. Write example* of 
all the valid syllogisms. Why are thert 
only 19, instead of 64? What are the 
chief laws of the several figures? 

VII. Distinguish between poetry m^ 
science. Define imagination; distio- 
guish it from fancy. What is tbe 
difference between prose and poet^? 
What are the relations between nul 
and ideal? Define poetry, and deter- 
mine its chief char«cteriHtics. Whit 
are the relations between l(^c and 
rhetoric? What relations subsist be- 
tween poetry and truth? 

PART n. — FRBNOH, QBRMAH, LAI0, 
AND ORBEK. 

I. TheoreHcal—Wnte out the de- 
monstrative and relative pronooM. 
Whether ought we to use ** Doot," or 
" De qui,'* at the beginning of a sen* 
tence? In speaking of persons, by 
what must qui and que be preceded? 
Write out the indefinite pronoaoB, 
giving the meaning of each. 

Practical Formjirst. — Translite- 
Toute chose a ses inoonvenients; Lm 
exploits de Charles Xf I. firent (becaiDe) 
r^tonnement de toute TEurope; L'babi* 
tnde est une seconde nature, Elizabeth 
fut une grande reine ; elle a luss^ O^^) 
no nom ilinstre; JoIesCdsar donna (bad 
given) son nom k no mois de rsDD^I 
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La mnsiqiie dea anoiens ^it bien 
diffdrente de la ndtre. Pluralize tba 
Bonns and compare tbe adjeetivw in 
these sentences. 

Form secfti'^TrKuAnk&j as in pre- 
vious exercise— Souii )e r^ne de la 
reine Anne, comnne I^tmbassadeur de 
Pierre-le-Grand k Londres avait 4X6 
wrtXA poor dettes, le CsHf ex prima son 
tftonseinent et son indignaticHi de ee 
qn'on n'ent pas imm^riiatement mis k 
BK>rt Ids persoDnes qni araienc ainsi 
viol^ le respect d^ an repr^ntant 
d'nne tSte couronn^. Son dtonnement 
fat bien pins ^rra<>d encore lornqn'on 
hii dit qne le mmTerain da pays n^avait 
incnn ponvflirde dispeniier des k>is anx- 
qnelies il ^tait kii-m€me sonmi«.— 
Lord Boline broke Haid of the Duke of 
llar)boroa|rh, ** He was a great man, 
sad I have forgotten bis faults." 

Form third, — Colombo as before. 

IL yiuMor.— Translate— Ein armer 
Schornbtein-segeijnnge mnsste auf dem 
Schlostte einer PrinzeRsin den Schorn- 
stein reinicen, der dnrch den Eamin in 
ikr Wobnzimmer fUhrte — Malvina stood 
with her fatbt>r beside a lilj which 
ander a rnee-bosh bloomed (bliihete). 
Parse each word. 

Senior. — Continue " Undine," as 
before. Translare — From heavMi there 
shines on ns by day the gleaming snn ; 
by night the dear moon and namberless 
stars; Withont air, fire cannot burn; 
Air is fluid, transparent, and elastic; 
it becomes oondensed by cold, expanded 
by heat. 



IIL .ftMMor.^Nepos or Caeitar, as 
before, giving the syntax of verbs, and 
writing <uit tbe third pwson singular 
bdicative in each tense of each verb. 
Translate into La(in<^Tbe sUve filled 
the cup with wine for his master; 
Narcissus sees his own likeness in the 
mirror oi the waters; The enemy (pi.) 
occupied the woods by night; Porsena 
received Cioelia, a noble virgin, among 
the hostatces. 

Seat'or. -^ Continue translation, as 
heretofore. Translate and give the 
rules of scansion for the fbllowing 
lines:-* 

** Primum quod magnis doceo de rebus 
et arctis 
Beligionum animos nodis exsolvere 
pergo." 

IV. Ji4fii(>r.-<'^Tran8late and decline 
the nouns in the following passage: — 
rap 6 Bsioii dovg (having eiven) ^oi 
lyKowEa ciceXevtrc (bade) fioi Kara' 
iKeoOai (touch) tjpefAa irXaKog trci. 
ftsvric (lying) iv fi€(r(ft evuiirov to 
KOivov "Apx»y di toi rffAtov tuvtoq. 

Senior, — Continue Xennpbon, as 
before. In Anabtsis, I 4. parse 
dvri\9t. How is '6nwc used? What 
is the force of Sri translated belore 
indicative, and before subjanctive? 
Translate into Greek the following: — 
And these things 1 did, being a bar- 
barian, unskilled in Greek culture, and 
not having been instructed by Aristotle 
the philosopher. 
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A bshefaotion of £l ,000 has been 
•eeepted by Oxford University for the 
estabKsfament of a triennial prize fmr a 
Sacred Po«;m, and the »nbj«ct given for 
me is '' Sinai.'' 

Mr. John Plammer, Kettering, has 
sained a pi ize of £20 for an '* Essay on 
the advantages of possessing Colonies." 



The author, who is lame, has some re- 
pute as a writer of verses 

Dr. Neumann, the Chinese scholar 
and historian, ex- Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Munich, is about to issue a 
" History of the United States." 

A work by John W^cliffe, the Re- 
former, ** On the Pastoral Office," has 
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been poblisbed at Leipsie, hj Professor 
D. Lecbner, Dean of tbe Theological 
Faculty there, from a Codex in tbe 
library at Vienna, ooosistiDg of 258 
pages of 4to parchments, and contain- 
log about fifty of the MSS. of tbe 
mining star of En|;1and*s Reformation. 

An English monthly magasine (called 
The Nevsk^} has been started in St. 
Petersbnrgh. The chief editor is 
Charles Edward Tnmer, Professor of 
English Literature at the Imperial 
Lycenm. 

H. T. Tockerman, author of 
** Thoughts on the Poets," ''Character- 
istics of Genius/' &c, has announced a 
"Critical Sketch ot Travel in America " 

Dumas, sen ,is translating Sir Walter 
Scott's workb into French. 

E. Littr^ the Positivist, is engaged 
on a French Dictionary. 

A Biography of Napoleon III., by 
M. Albert MaUHfield, has been insued in 
two vols, from the Imperial printing- 
office of tbe Tuileries. 

A Roman tragedy, by Dall* Ongaro, 
is to be performed at Pompeii. 

A fourth edition of '' Einglake*8 
Crimea," with fresh notes and confirma- 
tory statements, was subscribed fur to 
the extent of 12,000, before being put 
to press. 

** Sermons on tbe Pentateuch,** by 
tbe Rev. Charles Eingnley, are promised 
early. 

Tbe concluding yoIs. (III. and IV.) 
of the •* History of Normandy and Eng- 
land." by the late Sir F. Palgrave, are 
in the press. 

M. de Lamartine is about to issue his 
** Memoirs." 

A Correspondence (1825— 1858) be- 
tween Humboldt and Heinrich Berg- 
haus, the eminent Geographer (b. 1797), 
is about to be issued as a supplement to 
" Cosmos." 

'' Faust" has been translated into 
Italian by Gualtiori. 

A bust and tablet, in honour of Sir 
G. C. Lewis, is to be erected, with con- 
sent, in Westminster Abbey. 



A German epic on an Indian tfaeiM, 
somewhat resembling ** Lalia Bookh," it 
announced as **Maja," by Rudolph Gott^ 
sehalt. 

** Les Mih^rables " has been transbtod 
into Spanish. 

A " Calendar of the EnUre Beoodi 
of Stratford -op(H9- Avon," and an *Ad*> 
lysis of the Compotnses oi the Guild of 
St. Cross " there, are in the press, nsder 
the editorial care c^ J. O. HalliwelL 

Louis Gaussen, DD^ Professor of 
Systematic Theology, Oratoire, Geocit, 
and author of ^ The Plenary Inspiiadoi 
ot the Scripture." &c.. died 18th nit. 

The North British i2evievhasoh«Bgod 
from llehsrs. Clark to Measrs. Edmis* 
Bton and Douglas, as publibhers. 

Dr. Pu8ey opposed tbe retention of 
Charles Eingaley*s name on tbe fist af 
persons on wtiom the degree <^ LLD. 
should be conferred at the Oxford Gom- 
memorati<m ; founding bis obje<^ios ob 
certain passages in ^ flypatiai." 

A translation of Shakspere's Pk^ 
and Poems into tbe Bohemian laagaiKi 
has been undertaken by F. Douclia, X 
Czeka, and J. B. Maly. 

The three sons of John Gait, lk 
Scottish novelist (b. at Irvine, 2ad U^, 
1779 ; d. at Greenock, 1 1th April, 1839), 
are doing well m Canada; one is aa ex* 
Finance Minister, another is R^iitrtf 
of Huron, and the third is a barrister il 
Toronto. 

A new edition (the third), carefalf 
collected, of the works of Wintbrop 
Mackworth Praed (I802'>1839), tbe 
schoolfellow, and colleague ot lloul^ 
and Macaulay, in Knight's C2uarfaHf 
MagasvMf tbe " Etoniui," &c, is » 
course of preparation in America. 

The first edition of 15,000 copies of 
M. Ernst Renan's **Vie de J^os*— 
which is the first volume of a larger 
work on tbe " History of tbe Origm of 
Christianity," was exhausted nnos- 
diately on its appearance, and a fijirtb 
has already been issued. Several "fie- 
plies" to it are already in the presfl^ ud 
some are issued. 
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No. v.— IMMANUEti KANT. 

SECOND FAP2B. 

TTant souglit tke conditions of knowledge in the mind. Leibnitz 
and the Wolfian school had sought them in some superimposed 
and enforced truths, higher than experience, and dogmatic, which 
man must accept and hold for true. Locke and Hume alike 
investigated experience, that they might find in it the ground and 
law of knowledge. ICant analyzed the facts of thought to discover 
the powers by which thinking became possible, was effected, and 
performed. He endeavoured to attain to a knowledge of the con- 
ditions of thinking, before the act of thinking was accomplished ; 
to find out the capacities of the mind for receiving impressions, and 
constructing thought or truth out of them. He makes no pre- 
supposition of innate ideas, like Leibnitz, or of the necessity of 
experience to the formation of ideas, like Hume. He only pre- 
supposed what is postulated and granted by all— comscioijsness, 
the essence of humanity, — that which constitutes man as man. He 
saw, that in the theatre of thinking, that only which conformed to 
tiie conditions of representation could appear upon its stage ; but 
also that the stage and all its (possible) conditions are antecedents 
to representation. Consciousness supplies us with immediate know- 
ledge, and all mediate knowledge is possible only by fulfilling the 
conditions according to which it acquires the power of impressing 
consciousness, i. e,, of making itself known. There is, therefore, 
knowledge in consciousness, as weU as knowledge through con- 
sciousness. . Mind, while it informs us of operations going on in it, 
or of states in which it exists, does not represent itself as a bundle 
of qualities and faculties, but as a conscious, individual entity,— 
an essence capable at cmce of acting, and of being acted on. It 
constitutes the living moulds into which the material of thought are 
cast, and from which they take their form. It contains the whole 
possibilities of thought ; and if we contemplate it, examine it, test 
and prove it, we shall find not only the dual nature of thought as 
immediate and mediate, but shall also see clearly that there must 
be in the receiver and container of thought some qualities ffcting it 
for getting and holding, and, therefore, differentiating it from, the 
contents. 

The Platonic dialogue, '' Thecetetus" contains a tentative and 

critical discussion of the question, What is knowledge 1 The critique 

of Kant went farther back in its analvsis. It sent the scalpel of 

i&qnisitiveness right down through all knowledge, and the question 

1863. 2£ 
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for wluch he 8oa|i[]it an aoswer was, How is knowledge possiye? 
in other words, What are the grounds and limits of knowledge ia 
man P By attempting an answer to these questions, Kant hoped 
to be able to yanquish scepticimn, which makes doubt the ^)d^ 
instead of the staixing-point of science ; and to defeat do^matisn^ 
which, trusting in authority, accepts as true unproven tenets, aiul 
from habit, usage, or indolence, receives as presumably right what 
is commonly believed. In the "Critique of Pure Keason" his 
answer is to be found. It is impossible, in this paper, to provide a 
vidimus of the whole philosophy of Kant. In it we are concerned 
only with the place and power of Logic in his system, with the laws 
of tiiought, as thought, which he recognised and used, and with &0 
explanations he gives of their operations and results. 

If the mind is regarded merely as the receiver of the impressioM 
of external objects into self-inherent forms or moulds,— if man ii 
considered as only the observer of the perpetual onflow of Gircu»> 
stance and change, — if conseionsness is but a something in whii^ 
creation or nature ** glasses itself," we cannot explain the comfdex 
phenomena of humanity. It is only when we examine the aetivilf 
of thinking, bv which man separates the components of the &ad» 
ating mass of presented experience, and reduces the multi^kx 
around him into order, giving them method, and forming them nfea 
knowledge, that we can find evidences of manhood. To think ia, afc 
least, implicitly to make a proposition regarding something. JEtrof 
object is a possible subject of a possible proposition. When wehott 
learned all the possible forms of propositions, we have learned afi 
the possible wajs of thinking, and have acquired the secret €£ Hia 
limits of knowledge. When we can encompass the field of ^Jmov* 
ledge with its true boundaries, we know the grounds of it^ and 
have only to investigate its nature and its fruits. The fiinctioa ci 
man is thought; afl function is regulated by l&w; the laws of 
thought constitute Logic, and hence Logic anords us the startingk 
point for a *' Criti<][ue of Pure Eeason." All the possible forms el 
propositions constitute also all the possible categories, . and su^i^ 
us with a perfect classification of every mode of subordination ia 
which any given icba can be made subject in the exercise of hunua 
thought, each of lAiich is» as De Quincey says, '*a true openitii* 
conditio sine quA non in the genesis of all our thoughts." Cknmnoo 
Logic, therefore, gives the initial elements of transcendental Hio^ 
and serves us beforehand for a guide along the whole area ef 
consciousness, of which philosophy endeavours to secure a systift* 
matic tenure ; at the same time that it enables us to evoli^ tk0 
conditii^ing principles which impart the unity of generalisatien lo 
the ideas received from the different individual phenomena, wdblA 
act on the receptive consciousness of man. 

Lo^ic is the science of the laws of tbouehi;, as thooght. The 
criterion of truth lies in its conformity to these laws* Tfliiilwii 
contradicts them must be fhlse, or Logic would contradict stseif^ 
but Logic must be consistent, t . e., not self-contr^dietoiy. '" 
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all trustworthy knowledge must harmonize- with and be subject to 
the necessary and formal laws of thought. Thought is employed 
with" different significations. In some usages it implies every 
mental qualification of which man is capable, including feeling, 
desire, and will. In others it is confined to the mere operation of 
cognition or reasoning out ; but still more limitedly it is applied to 
the simple fact or act of consciously bringing any given object or 
impression into the same class with any number of other objects or 
impressions, from perceiving in it some characteristic or charac- 
tenstios common to it with the others. It contains — 1, the percep- 
tion of a number of objects ; 2, the comparing of them ; 3, the 
ascertaining of their point or points of similarity; 4, the com- 
bining or uniting of them (t. e., thinking them together under an 
idea) iu the mind. It is in this limited sense that thought is 
spdceij of specifically in Logic, which supposes the materials of 
ideation already in the mind, and only requiring elaboration. The 
operation of the elaborative faculty is called thought proper ; and 
ot the laws regulating such thought Logic consists, when the 
mind operates in strict conformity with the laws of thought, it 
performs the process rightly; the process, rightly performed, 
results in a product : and this product must be formally correct. 
The supreme law of formal thought is this, — of two contradictions, 
one must be true (i. e., either " this is a rose,** or " this is not 
a rose *'). This law, however, is capable of a threefold exposition : — 
Ist, the law of identity, — a thing cannot be different from itself, or 
from that with which ife is the same ; 2nd, the law of contradiction, 
—a thing cannot be (or be the same) and not be (or not be the 
same) at one and the same time ; 3rd, the law of excluded middle,— 
if, of two contradictories, one is affirmed, the other is denied, or 
vice versL These laws mark off the possible in thought from the 
impossible. If one should deny the universality and necessity of 
these laws, and their invariable applicability, he would by an act of 
thought annihilate thought, and make his argument commit a 
felo de se. 

Logic is not a criticism of reasoning, but a canon of it. It is 
analytic and dialectic. The former, when it dfesects the forms of 
thinking ; the latter, when we employ the teaching it gives to gain 
an end. Metaphysic arises from the relationships between being 
and thought ; Logic emerges on anything being thought. Meta- 
physic relates to the matter of thought, Logic to the form. They 
are innate in the mind as conditions of thinking, cognate in their 
development as explanations of existence, and the lawful i^ivity of 
the mind. Tlie logician takes into account only the necessary laws 
of thought ; and ** the acc[uisition of real substantial knowledge is to 
be sought only in the gciences, properly so called, i, e., the material 
objective sciences.'* " Logic is enclosed within limits which admit 
of perfectly clear definition. It is a science which has for its object 
BOwiing but the exposition and proof of the formal laws of all 
Miooght, whether it be <k ^priori, ox empirical ; whatever be its 
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origin or its object, and whatever be the difficulties, natural or 
accidental, which it encounters in the human mind/' 

Logic may be twofold, general or particular ; the former teaching 
the absolutely necessary laws of thought, without regard to the 
matter upon which thought is employed ; the latter determining 
the laws of correct thinlcing upon particular classes of objects. 
General Logic, again, is either jwre or applied; pure, when it deals 
with a priori principles, and with the exact forms (implicit or 
explicit) of thought; and applied, when it gives rules for tke correet 
employment of thought in accordance with these laws, and for 
preserving it free from the disturbing influence of other activities 
of the mmd. It may also be divided into analytic and dialectic; 
in the former it dissects the operations of the reason, and finds out 
those forms of thinking, without attending to which, the mind 
would be untrue to itself, i. e,, the criteria or truth ; in the latter it 
practises experimentally the act of thinking as an art, and by 
carefol watcnfulness detects the unsound elements which tend to 
creep into it. 

Logic has also been divided into natural, or popxdar ; and artificial, 
or scientific. The former does not deserve the name ; it is em- 
pirical, hits — by lucky chance, not by the following of proper laws — 
on truth of thinking. Scientiflc Logic has already been defined, and 
it alone deserves the title. Again, Logic has been divided into 
theoretical, or practical. Theoretical, when it confines its teach- 
ing to the proper laws of thinking ; practical, when it s applies 
atechnic or metnod of facilitating the operations of the understand- 
ing. Logic is not a universal art of invention or discovery, or an 
algebra, by help of which hidden truths may be infallibly dis- 
covered. It is an organon of truth. It is required less to instruct 
than to correct the mind, and to make all thought and knowledge 
self-consistent. 

Philosophy should determine — Ist. The sources of knowledge; 
2nd. The sphere of the possible, and the advantageous use of know- 
ledge ; and, 3rd. The limits of reason. 

Though with respect to time all our knowledge begins with 
experience, yet it by no means follows that it all arises out of 
experience. Experience, in fact, is the cause of its manifestation, — 
not of its origin.. It develops, but does not beget, knowledge. 
Sensation is the occasion, though not in itself the cause, of con- 
scious thinlcing. Consciousness is the essential condition of human 
thought. Each cognition in thought must be either obscure or 
clear. Logic can only occupy itself with clear cognitions, i. e^ 
concepts, A concept is clear when its object, as a whole, can be 
perceived to be different from another ; distinct, when its constituent 
parts can be discerned as different. 

The word idea Kant reserves to denote the absolute product of 
the reason — the necessary forms of thought. Concept he uses as 
distinct from notion, which is a mere representative impression, and 
idea, which is the growth of reason. A concept is an impression 
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received into tlie moulds with which reason is provided, and 
so made intellectually known. It has thus a twofold reference,— 
to the subject, or conscious mind receiving it; and to the object, 
or matter trom. which it is received. Concepts are either extensive 
or intensive; the former, when we can thmk a great number of 
objects under it ; the latter, when we can think of a great number 
of qualities in it. Hence, the greater the extension, the less the 
intension. Under animal, you can class a greater number of objects 
than under man; regarding man, you can think of many more 
attributes, for man has all the qualities of an animal, and several 
more. A concept is empirical when we receive it from experience; 
pure, when it emerges from the mind itself. 

The logical conditions of conception are comparison, reflectioti, 
and abstraction. By comparison we make our concept distinct, by 
reflection clear, by abstraction specific, and so usable in discursive 
thinking. Conceptions, as they have, or have not, under them 
others which, in relation to them, are superior or inferior, are generic 
or specific. This is a distinction, hot of nature, but of relation. 

Things possessed of a sameness of common nature form classes. 
Classes are arranged into groups having the relation of alternation 
or subalternation. Classes containing the widest logical sphere are 
called genera; those of less sphere, species. That genus which is 
not a species is the highest, and that species which is not a genus 
is the lowest. Those occupying the intermediate space are balled 
subaltern. By continued logical abstraction higher and higher 
conception* are formed, and by minute inspection a greater number 
of differences are seen ; the former yields summa genera, the latter 
infimcB species. 

Judgment is the combination of one concept into another, as 
forming either an alternate or subaltemate of it. They are either 
explicative or argumentative, and are expressed in propositions. 

When in a proposition (an expressed act of thought) the predicate 
is already involved in the subject, it is analytic — a mere writing out 
of our experience ; as, A triangle is a plane figure. When it adds to 
the knowledge of the subject somethmg not explicitly contained in 
it, it is synthetic or additive ; as, A straight hue is the shortest 
distance between two points. 

In analytic judgments we must avoid logical tautology, i.e., the 
reiteration of the same matter in the same form with the same 
meaning ; e.g., A man is a man. 

Synthetic judgments are either it priori or ct posteriori : the former 
are independent of experience, and are necessary ; as, Every equi- 
lateral triangle is also equiangular : the latter are dependent on 
experience; as. Bodies are heavy. Mathematical judgments are 
always synthetical, and for the most part d, priori. Hence, it is 
certain that synthetic ct priori judgments are possible. If, how- 
ever, they be possible, there is a ground of certainty in the mind 
itself, and not dependent on experience, and Hume's objections are 
disposed of.\ A science which should determine the origin, extent. 
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and yalidity of it priori cognitioii would conatitate a tra 
Logic. In this we isolate the onderstanding, and gded; hxmk 
cognitiona that part merely whick haa its origin in the i 
standing. No cognition can contndict snch a logic without 
tmthfuLiess ; and as all discuraiTO cognition expresses itself.: 
propoaitions; we can readily gain the categories of all thinlnng All 
can be hela as true. These categories shall be pore and i priam 
not above thought, nor in thought merely, but before it, mm 
indeed, all cognition. They await experience. Prqpositious ace ^ 
any ordinary handbook on Logic will show) either dng wlfm \ 
as, Cicero was a skilful orator ; particular — as. Some apples rkfm 
quickly; or uniyersal — as, All philosophers should underataii 
geometi^. This is called thie quantity of propositions. From ^eae 
nets in Logic, Kant deduces the three categories of quantity, «*» 
unity, plur2ity, and universalitjr. 

Propositions are in quality either affirmative — as. Health is a 
blessing ; negative, — No covetous man is contented ; ind^mte, — Se- 
publics are given to change. Hence urise the categories of quality, 
viz., reality, negation, and limitation. 

Propositions, in their relations, are either co^^ortcoZ — as, Man k 
endowed with consciousness ; hypothetical — as. If a man is c(msdea- 
tious, he will do what is right ; disjunctive--^iB, Logic is either useful 
or useless. The categories of relativity are hence laid down as 
substance and attribute, cause and effect, and action and reactioo. 

Propositions are in mood either problematical, ascertained, or 
necessary; as. The soul (a) may be— (i) is — (c) must be — im- 
mortal. From these distinctions the categories of modality arse, 
viz., possibility Or impossibility, existence or non-existence, necei "^ 
or contingenoy.- 

'* This, then, sullies a complete list of all the originally pure 
ceptions of synthesis which tne understanding contains k prieth 
and these conceptions alone entitle it to be ^led a pure yEsAx- 
standing*" " This division is systematically deduced from a comsMP 
principle, viz., the faculty of judgment (which is just ike stiff as 
the ^wer of thought), and has not emerged rhapsodically frooL m 
inquisition at random of pure conceptions, as to the compete 
exhaustion of which we could never be certain, inasn^ucli as we we 
induction in our search without reflecting that in this last mode ire 
can never con^rehend why these, and no more, pure conoeptaoBS 
dwell in the understanding. It was a design worthy of an acote 
thinker like Aristotle, to search for such fundamental conceptioss." 
But this he did without a guiding principle, and fsuled. " There 
are only two possible ways in which synthetical representation and 
its objects can coincide with, and relate necessarily to, each otker, 
and, as it were, meet together*' [that so the subjective condkaoBs 
of thought may have objective reality]. " Either the object akne 
makes the representation possible [Lockeism], or tixe representi^aMi 
alone makes the object possible" [Berkeley ism]. Now there «re 
only two conditions of the possibdity of a cognition of oljeds. 
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Ist. Inimium, by wluoh the object is held merely as a phenomenon. 
&id. Conception, by which the object corresponding to this intuition 
is held as a thought. 'Now all experience contains, besides the 
intuition of the senaes, through which an object is given, a conception 
of tliat object whidi is given in intuition. Conceptions of objects, 
therefore, must in general be as d priori conditions at the basis of all 
empirical cognition ; and hence the objective validity <^ the categories, 
as 2 priori conceptions, will depend upon this, that through them 
alone (so far as regards the form of thought) experience is possible." 
liOGke opened a wide door for extravagance, and Hume shut up his 
sonl in scepticism. Kant endeavours to avoid both errors, and hence 
hsB ** categories" are defined to be ** conceptions of objects in ^^eneral 
so contemplated, that the intuition they yield are determined in their 
vehciioii to one of the logical functions of the judgment," and <u*e as 
follow, viz. (see pp. 166 and 170),— • 

p* V Unitj. J^ \ Kealitr. § \ Sabstance and accident. 

'"§ < Plnralitj. ^ < NegatuHu ^ < Gaose and eflcot 

S / DniTersalitj. ^ I Limitation, "3 I Action and reaction. 

• f 
^ yPawibilitj — impossibiltty. 

3 < Existence— son- existence. 

% /Necessity — contingency. 

The understanding is the faculty of cognition. To cognize is to 
see in determinate relation a representation and its object. An 
object is that in the conception ot which the manifoldness given in 
in^tions is united in thought. This unition of representations 
requires uni^ of consciousness, wherein they are brought into 
synthesis. Ijixm have we given to us the machinery and the 
inroceeses by which sensations become conceptions. On receiving 
impressions, the intuitions grasp them, and ihe understanding 
cognizes tli^ [memorv i^cognizes]. But the mind has other 
funetions, and amoxi|g these is reason. The sphere of the under- 
standing [verstand] is coincident with the sensible world, but cannot 
tnmseend it ; but reason [vemunft] ascends to the supersensuous 
woadd, that o£ ideas — the absolute. The knowledge obtained by the 
former is particidar and contingent ; that acquired by the latter is 
neeessairy and universal — is truth. ''All our knowledge begins 
with ^ente, proceeds thence to understanding, and ends with 
reason, beyond which nothing higher can be discovered in the 
mind for elaborating the matter of intuition, and bringing it to the 
highest unity of thought." Eeason is the noetic faculty, intellect 
moper, ike oowcipient of principles ; imderstanding is the dianoetio 
meahif, the discursive power, tne percvpient of relations and com- 
parisons. " The understanding is the faculty of rules ; the reason 
tha^ of pmeiples." Eeasoning is the act of tl^ reason. The forms of 
mason are given in ordinary Logic, and the transcendental philo- 
lopliy again intertwists itself with ike common issues of scholastic 
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thouglit. The syllogiBm is the ultimate form of all tme reasoning I 
but it appears in th^ yarieties, viz., categorical, hypothetical, aM I 
disjiinctiye. Syllogizing is that form of thinking in which ml 
derive one judgment from others preceding it, laid down belom I 
the mind as true (premised) in tnemselves, and entitling us to I 
believe in it. H 

In every syllosism the truth of the nremises must be taken ai| 
proved (or must be proved), that the rightness of the conseqnenesl 
may be certain. The conclusion is the direct and necessary res^l 
of the coherence in thought of the premises. '* In every 8yll<^^| 
there is a ^ndamental proposition ; afterwards a second drawn &0K| 
it ; and finally the contusion, which connects the truth in the fintj 
with the truth in the second, and that infallibly.'* " The relationSfj 
therefore, which the major proposition represents, as the ruk^j 
between a cognition and its condition constitute the different kindtj 
of syllogism.' Each of the three species is a product of an equalfyj 
valid function of reason, though each is essentially distinct from mdi 
others. Each, too, proceeds from the conditioned to the uncoo-l 
ditioned, — the first to the subject, which cannot be employed as al 
predicate, one in which the difierence between subject and predicaUl 
vanishes, ». e., simple substance, as the soul ; the second, u*om sup-j 
position to presupposition, till the series is concluded by the com-^ 
pletion of the whole chain of causation, i. e., the universe, as a oom-( 
pleted series of causes and effects ; the third, from the discretej 
entities of sensation to one aggregate and total entity — one greotl 
embracing All, i, e., God, the lufimte. j 

These are the supreme ideas of the reason. They are not con^-l 
tutive, but regulative. They are those to which the mind, in traomgj 
back the efforts of reason, is led as the last resorts of thought. Go^l 
the soul, and the universe, are the ultimate residts of the fo-l 
stretching meditative activity of reason, and we have, as the ooi-l 
growths of the commonly-received Logic, 1st, the forms of simntej 
apprehension given, as space and time ; 2nd, the forms of juc^l 
ment, given in the categories ; and, 3rd, the forms of reason, fpreaf 
in the supersensuous determinations of thought in the three ideasl 
•—the soul, the universe, and God. These are the results of traitf-l 
cendentai logic, and constitute the grand achievement of the long,! 
laborious ratiocinations of Xant in his *' Critique of Pure Iteasaa."! 
The geography of human reason is complete. It has been entirdty 
circumnavigated. Having taken the chart of the logicians as a 
veritable register of the discoYered, Kant has gone &rth on the 
same routes in quest of the diacoYerable. What he has found he 
has marked down, and now presents us with the chart revised. The 
hitherto untraversed outlying sea of thought has been examined, 
and all that human ingenuity is capable of effecting seems to hate 
been done to determine the value of Logic as an instrument for lite 
/discovery of truth. The sceptical idealism of Descairtes maa- 
tained that the reality of objects could not be proved ; the absohxfce 
idealism of Berkeley denied entirely the disoemibiMty of objects 
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by the mind ; the critical idealism of Kant asserts that we can 
discern objects, not, however, as they are in themselves, but as they 
are in relation to onr minds. By the same critical enei^ the scep- 
ticism of Hume is overcome, and it is shown that Man, Nature, 
and God, are not the subjects of an irremediable doubt. 

We have fi^iven, in as few words as possible, a resumS of the 
" Critique of Pure Eeason." To this the " Critique of the Practical 
Beason" is essentially attached. Therein Kant demonstrates, by 
arguments of great force and logical subtlety, that the existence of 
(rod, the immortality of the soul, and the freedom of the human 
will, bear irresistibly strong characters of truth in them. They are 
ultimate, but not demonstrated, facts — thought could not be unless 
they were true ; for all thought leads up to them, and all activity 
depends upon and presupposes them. Man not only knows, but acts ; 
not ovl\j speculates, but practises. Pure reason compels man to 
believe in these as truths, and virtue and duty find their only 
explanation in their admission and acceptance. Every act, there- 
fore, drives us back upon the decisions of speculative thought as 
the grotmd and justification of our practical life ; and these give the 
categorical imperative, in the obeying of which virtue becomes 
manifest, and duty is done. Some critics have maintained that the 
" Critique of the Practical Eeason " is an illogical compromise. No 
mistake could be greater. The links which unite the two works 
into one solid chain of reasoning are welded by the closest and 
most invincible logic. The former leads us from the receptive con- 
scionsness up to the conceptive understanding, and thence to the 
ideas of the reason ; the latter, fastening itself to the ideas of the 
reason, brings us on to the law of morals, and reason itself is brought 
into the service of morality. There is no inconsequence, no want 
of hannony, no overleaping of barriers at all. Justice, like truth, 
depends upon universal and necessary laws of thought ; and specu- 
kti(ni and practice, far from being divorced, are wedded in a pro- 
ductive and true union. Speculation reveids man as an existent 
being, capable of knowledge. Practice presents him as a being 
endowed with wiU, and capable of acting. But action and know- 
ledge are correlated, their operations and effects intertwine. Know- 
ledge without activity is vain, and activity without knowledge is 
madness — one without the other is imbecile. In their co-operating 
exertions alone are truth and duty possibilities to man. 

Self-legislation (autonomy) is the true law of human life. Upon 
this Morality is founded, by this Duty is dictated. When the will 
determines the course of action according to the teaching of reason, 
it is a pure act of moral conduct. When the will is determined by 
mstinct, inclination, prudence, or interest, the resulting acts are 
nnpure. Heteronomy (or the power of other influences over the 
^) is to be avoided. Neither education (as Montaigne says), 
»w civil law (as Mandeville affirms), nor physical delignt (as the 
^icureans maintain), nor a moral sense (as Hutcheson teaches), 
Q<»r sympathy (as Adam Smith suggests), nor moral perfection (as 
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tiiB Steios and Wolf attempt to ^low), not the wUI «f ^Gq||k 
Omsios aad theologians in general enf<me) eao. afif^^ a infUji 
moral law. These may make known tons the •esstomary, ^ Ml 
the pleasing, the just, the admabloy the noUe, or the true, ^mlf 
cannot speak to the soul eoimnaaiduigly, and prodnee withia HI • 
conviction of the right. Th^ may yield msmma, ikef cuni 
supply ns with laws. The pnre reason is ako the aoaroe d fta 
mors^ ; and the activities ik the soul, when regulf^sed by the pi 
reason, do what is right, and reason becomes praatieaL 

All questions of morals, as re/g^ards good and «¥il, may he {l^ 
sented, according to the categories, thus, vie. (see p. 166) : — 

I. QuAWTiTT — Ist, Unky, subjective, aoeording to maxiio8-*Bfc 
governed by opinions. 

2nd, Flurality, objective, according to studied principles— aH 
regula4}ed by precept*. 

Srd, Universality, €t priori, in the combination of ol)JMill 
opinions and subjective prin<»ples — a life self-sub^teii to km - 

II. QuAXiTT — 1st, RealUy, practical rules of action, pfeeepib 
mcnrality. 

2nd, Negation^ practical rules of abstinence — prohibitive iBflSiBfi 

3rd, iMmtation, practical roles of ncm-abuse, at modaniJ 
morality. 

IIL Delation — 1st, Suhstanee^ — Persooali^. 

2nd, Causey — the disposition of the person. 

Srd, JReeiproeity, — Infloenee exerted on one. another. 

IV. Modality — ^Ist, Fossibility, — Duty— allowable <» Mil* 
lowaMe. 

2nd, Existence, — Duty — ^right, as different from wrong. 

3rd, Necessity y — ^Duty-^as obligatory in eonduet. 

Here it is seen that the categories include aU possible fcrmsil^ 
relations of liberty. The supreme law -ef reason r^ardiog # 
liberty is — " Let the act of the will be aueh, <iiat a siimlar m<A« 
conduct may be available throughout all nature of which maaiii 
part." 

The power of consiamcting out of the given facts of Logic 00 ijj^ 
a structure of theoretic thought, so strongly cement^ to/i^9tlBf> 
and so perdurably syllogized, proves how unquestionably -K^ > 
entitled to be regarded as, after Aristotle, the most r^i^oosk kgW 
thinker of any age. Indeed, to quote tfce words ^f De QuiMifi 
" There is no philosophic writer whatsoeveor, if we except Arutefc 
Descartes, and Locke, who can pretend to approach JCant m A0 
extent or in the deptii of inflnenee which he has exercised over A* 
minds^ of men;*' "for," as another writer says, **Kaniaflmi* 
changed the intellectual habit of thought in Europe." 0£ Al 
farther and other tendencies of his philosophical s^st^, and^C^ 
relation to those regions of speculation whica bring it into confieoAii 
with the higher religious ideas of our own and previoiifl vff^ ^ 
would be impossible for ns to speak suitably under our fMNot 
theme. To the logic, and not the philosc^pl^ of Slant, ifiVsA 
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confine ourselves here, and we have to point out the fact that this 
notable investigator of the human mind employed Logic as the 
foundation of his system, and in the whole architectute of his phOo- 
s^phy gave Logic the chief place. 

Wnen this great work was- issued in its revised form, it excited a 
large amount of attention, and much criticism. A perfect rage of 
controversy was stirred. Books, pamphlets, articles in magazines 
and annuals, lectures, sermons, addresses, &c, were heaped in quick 
succession on the booksellers' counters, and £!ant became a name to 
conjure with. Sant, amid all the agitation, was calm ; and issued 
in the same year his " Critique of the Practical Eeason," and his 
" Critique of Taste," with the unconcern of a man who had weighed 
Ins thoughts well, and had determined to heed no strictures, unless 
those which touched the security of the foundation of his system, 
the whole world of German thought became a field of controversy. 
Ejtnt's doctrines were keenly debated by adversaries and partisans, 
and he became the central figure in intellectual Europe. Professors 
left their chairs, at the request and expense of crowned heads, to 
Btady his philosophy, and the book- world was soon deluged with 
expositions of the Elantian philosophy, or attacks upon it. Some 
denied his claim to originality, and others spoke of it as subversive 
of all human belief, and as a dissolvent of practical life, reasonable 
faith, and true morality — a mere spectre of specuktion. 

Among those whom Kant honoured with a reply, we may note 
J. A. Eberhard (1738-1809), who had attempted to prorve that there 
was nothing new in the " Critique of Pure Keason,' but that it was 
acompound of the systems of the Stoics, of Leibnitz, and of Berkeley. 
Kant, in a grave but witty renly, explained his own theory, and 
ahowed how it differed from all previous ^ilosophies, in a tractate 
" On a Pretended Discovery, according to which every JSTew Critiaue 
Trill be Rendered Useless by a more Ancient One," 1791. This 
reply was a success, and went throug;h several editions ; and Eber- 
hard, finding himself unable to cope with the great logician, prevailed 
W>n J. C. Schwab (1743-1821) and others to stand in tho breach. 
Kant*s chief opponents, however, were Moses Mendelasohn, in his 
"Mornings," 1785 ; F. H. Jaoobi (1743-1819), in " David Hume, or 
Idealism or Eealism,*' in 1787, and ** The Attempt of Criticism to 
read^ Eeason Unreasonable," 1801, &c. ; J. G. Herder (1744-1803), 
in his "Metacritique;" J. G. H. Feder <1740-1831), in hm work 
" Concerning Space and Time," 1787, Ac ; C. Garve (1742-1798), in 
his " Treatise on Aristotle's Ethics," 1789 ; G. A. Tittel (d. 1816), in 
his " Kantian Categories," " Kant's Moral Reform," 1788 ; and D. 
Tiedmann (1745-1803), in his " Nature of Metaphysics," 1784 ; and 
"ThesBtetus, or Human Knowledge," 1794. This oppositicwi was 
laote startlingly maintained by StatUer in hie "Anti-Kant," 1788, 
«id by J. D. Iteuss, in a pamphlet entitled, ** Ought the Philosophy 
of Kilt to be studied in ihe Catholic Universities P" So high did 
to opposition rise, that in some parts of Germany — as in Hesse — 
electoral edicts were issued against the a^^read of Kantism. The 
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partisans of Kant, howerer, were not less entlinsiastic UiaftSp 
adversaries. J. C. F. Dietz answered Tiedmann, in his " *-^ 
Thesetetus," 1798, &c.; J. G. C. Kiesewetter (1766-1819) 
to Herder in an " Examination of the Metacritique," 1790; J.C*% 
Scbaumann (1768-1821) wrote his "Transcendental MaihiSaC 
1789, in reply to Feder. Abicht and Bom devoted themselves l> 
the propagation of his system, the former writing many wrfl 
expository of it, the latter translating the " Critique " into Li^ 
and both conducting a magazine to spread his views. Eeinhc^ 
Fries, Krug (successor to Kant), Buhle, Beck (for whose "Expoli* 
tion of the Critical Philosophy,** 1796, Kant wrote an introduction 
Jacob, and Tennemann, the celebrated historian of philosopliy,inty 
also be numbered among those who ranged themselves npoalii 
side of Kant, and won attention to his doctrines. These doctriae^ 
and their worth in philosophy, are even yet the subject of cottttO' 
versy, and in these controversies they show their power. Biej 
have stirred more modem minds than the thoughts of anj otiesf 
expositor of the grounds of human knowledge. 

In the history of controversy, few chapters can afford so mwl 
interest as that upon the long-continued dispute of which tk 
opinions of Kant supply the origin and material. 

Kant's life, however, was one of restless thought ; and wliHe ik 
great distracting contention raged around him, he went on in Ik 
inflexible course of his logically arranged reflections. He knef 
that momentary success is no test of greatness ; that the qualities 
purposes, and powers of a man constitute his potential greatnesa; 
and that circumstances can only quicken or retard, but never tHm^ 
defeat the life-effort of a great man. He had tested the laws of & 
reason and the will, and he turned now to criticize the potencies of 
the judgment. 

Judgment is legislative. It determines what can be amngw 
under a law ; it thinks the particular as contained in the universal 
It is either determining or reflective. The faculty of judging is 
called cpsthetic, when it regards an object in relation to its purpose 
and gives as its result a feeling of pleasure; teleological, whenirt 
look on an object only in reference to its purpose in nature, and to 

fain knowledge. All knowledge, all feeling, all perception of Ik 
eautiful and the sublime, all sense of adaptation and answerable- 
ness of means and ends, is possible only through the categories* 
and thus Judgment again is brought forward, and shown to k 
based on Logic, and manageable only in accordance with the laws 
of thought. This work was published in 1790. An " Essay on 
Anthropology*' had preceded it in 1781. In 1791 Kant begaii> 
the pages of the Berlin Monthly Magazine, a complementaiy 
treatise to the three great ones, on the True, the Good, and tiw 
Beautiful (including the Fitting and the Sublime), which he had 
already submitted to the public, viz., one on the Holy ; in other 
words, a proof that "Religion [is] in Harmony with Reason.*' ^^ 
work bearing that title was issued in 1793, and a second edition, 
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enlarged, was published in 1794. Eeligion is the sublimest fonn of 
morality. It consists in doing all righteousness, in loving obedience 
to the divine commands. Ethics concern themselves wim our duty 
to ourselves and to one another, without taking in the idea of a 
Supreme Being as a regulating Agent. He seeks, therefore, to 
give a moral interpretation to the records, doctrines, and ordinances 
of Christianity, and so to make them a course of moral instruction 
md guidance over and above and independent of their real and 
primary historic meaning. He makes the practical reason the 
supreme judge of positive religion, and does not inquire whether 
Christianity has been revealed, but whether it is reasonable. The 
fanner fact he leaves undecided, but he adjudicates upon its 
possibility, and affirms that the only true and final proof of the 
fitness of Christianity to regenerate the world is to be found in 
its harmony with reason and conscience. Kant appears, therefore, 
in this work, as a moral rationalist, more, even, than as a rational 
theologist. This work is not, as some have supposed, a consequence 
of the sneering Voltaireism prevalent in Prussia under Frederick 
the Great. It is a serious and philosophical work, reverential to 
Christianity, full of glowing poetic thought, and one intended to 
prove that the moral worth of Christianity is independent altogether 
of the decision which may be come to regarding the historiciu data 
on which sceptics were making their attacks during the preparatory 
era of the French Eevolution. 

The purpose of this work, however, was misconceived ; and imder 
the terror inspired by the great French Eevolution, whose origin 
was eagerly traced to criticism, which holds nothing — thrones, 
IpHcies, or religion — sacred from its inquisitive eye, the Censor of 
fesrlin called the attention of King Frederick William to this 
book, and on October 12th, 1794, Kant received a letter from that 
Sovereign, charging him with disparaging many capital and funda- 
mental doctrines of Holy Writ and Christianity, calling upon him 
to give *' no cause for fault-finding on that score in future," and 
ihr^tening " unpleasant consequences in case of persevering oppo- 
sition." £ant promised to offend the king, who had been his 
iiiend, no more, but reserved to himself the right of teaching in 
tile same way farther when the conmiands of the king were with- 
drawn. He refused to retract what was written.'* He kept silence 
on this subject till the king's death released him from his promise, 
and in 1797 issued his " Metaphysical Elements of the Doctrine of 
Virtue," in which he more positively brought out his theory of the 
dominion of the practical reason over historic religion. This work 

* Let us here remark that the accoont given of this work and its consequences, 
ia a paper of De Qaincey's (not republished), entitled, " Kant in his Miscellaneous 
'StnjSf* in Blacktoood's Magazine, August, 1830, is verj misleading. De 
QlSncey says, in his "Last Dajs of Kant," that the philosopher's words were ''ss 
Mmed as other men's oaths;" but there he represents him as a snivelling, lying 
hjperlte, and misrepresents the nature and style of the book. That part of 
thfraforanentioned paper is not trustworthy. 
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had been preceded in 1796 hj a treatise on the '^Mei 
Elements of Jorisprodence," in which, while writiag xmiiet 
ioftaenee of Hie French Berolution, which he had eanj w^M 
ai the advent of the reign of freedom and right, he c(»d»nr 
Convention for putting Conis XYl. to death. Sohlosser, the f ' 
of Goethe, havmg attacked the *' Critical Fhilosc^hy'' witli 
yigoor and venom, £ai^, in 1795, relied in a tractate ( 
" An Annonncement'of ux Approaching Condosion of a F< 
Peace in Philosophy," a work which was followed by an ** 
towards Bealizing a Perpetual Peace"* in the world, in 1796^ 
forms not only a separate tiiesis, bnt may be read as a sequel tolfe 
"Elements of Junsprndence." As Kanfs literary labour^ lil 
by this time drawing to a close, we shall here note a few «M 
minor writings, left unnoticed in onr hurried sketch, m^ Ml 
dates, as nearly as we can find them. "On Enthusiasai s&dfl 
Remedies," 1790 ; " On ihe Influence of the Moon upon Ml 
1794 ; " On the Haughty Tone whieh has recently arisen in ^A 
sophical Discussions," 1794, chiefly directed against Jacobt, tdf 
wished to constitute philosophy upon feeling and enthusiasm, nili 
than on reason and rafl«ction. In 1795 he issued an east^ "flV 
the End of all Things," and a letter to Sommerine on "TheO^ 
of the Soxd." In 1791 he debated the question, " Is Man coosMp 
Improving?" in a pamphlet; wrote a pa^er on " The Power «i 
Mind to overcome Morbid Sensations by Willj" and "Oi-H 
Pretended Eight of Men to Lie," when it appeared to be pri^ 
In 1798 he wrote to C. F. Nicolai (1733-1811), Director rfH 
" Universal Grerman Library," two letters on f* Books and icij 
making." " The Sferife of the Academic Faculties" is a wM 
some interest, belonging to this year ; for in iAte mrefaee to it^^ 
published the letter of King Frederick William II. to him, w&m 
reply; and in the body o£ the work resumes the thesis of^ 
subordination of religion to philosophy, which he had begimJiiUl 
'* Eeligion in Harmony with Eeason," and which had led to M 
only disquietude in his calm life ; for it had compelled him t^^ 
to his Sovereign, " No power on earth can control my thought^* 
has a right to compel me to withdraw, or to deny, oreven tocoiw 
a single thought which flows irom my reason, and whichlbdtev®^ 
be the truth." In the same year he resigned the ohairwhieh he hrf* 
long and so honourably flUed, and closed his connection as a teftAj 
with that university in which he had laboured continuously i* 
unfailingly for more than forty-three years. At the same time, ^ 
work on ** Pragmatical Anthropology," he todc his farewell dm 
public, in a note to the Preface, assigning his advanced age andP 
on-coming infirmities as reasons for resigning into other handji* 
production of such of his other works as might be considered Jft*!! 
to be beneficial to the world. Professor Jaesche edited his ** 1*8^ 
as we have said before, in 1800; Professor Bink his "PkyiW 

* The substance of this essay will be found in De .Quincey^s article, Bbdftf^ 
August, 1830. 
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j^eograplly,*' in 1802, and his " Treatise on the Art of Teaching," 
^3. In 1817, C. H. L. Poelitz (1772-1840) published from the 
age^B notes " Lectures on. the Philosophy of Bebgion/' and in 1821, 
* Lectures on Metaphysics." 

"We are desirous nere of noticing the connection between Kant 

md Fichte (1762-1S14) . In 1790 the latter began the serious study 

if the Komgsberg philosophy while he was a tutor at Leipsic. 

5ere he wrote an ainridgment of the " Critique of Judgment," then 

Must out/' This has not been published. After passing a year in 

i?v arsaw, in the same labour, Fichte, while returnmg from Poland 

^thonly enough to live on for a fortnight, sought to see Kant, and- 

}ire8ented to his notice a work composed in ei^t days^ entitled, 

*A Critique of every possible !Eeyelation." ^ant thought it 

''admirably written," krA advised its sale to Hartung. Through 

IQiDt's innuence Fichte was appointed tutor to Count Crocow, in 

Daatzic. This " Critique " was published in the Idtermy Gazette, 

it Jena ; was at first mistaken for Kuit's, and, when acknowledged, 

gained for Fi^te the chair of philosophy, vacant by the transference 

of E>einh(dd to Kiel. Fiehte began his professorial career as an 

expositor of Kant, but soon took a " new departure " in philosophy 

fer himself— in his famous "Doctrine of Science," 1794. The 

writmgs of Schulze and Mahnon were the effective instruments in 

leading Fichte to seek a deeper and less fluctuating foundation for 

philosophy. One o£ the last, and to us the least pleasing, of the acts 

of Kant's lit^nry life was the composition of a condemnatory 

eritidsm of the system <^ tiie illustrious thinker and patriot whom 

he had before encouraged, but whcon he now repudiated in a public 

XQfumer. This paper is neither generous nor able ; it misconoeiveft 

the intent of Fichte, and argues beside the question: for the 

attempt of Fichte was logicsdly and philosophically legitimate. 

Kuit nad given a full Oitique of tiie operations of the Mind on the 

matter of its l^oughts. Fidite d^termmed on a criticism of the act 

of Ihought itself. Kant had taken Logic for ^^ranted, and founded 

his syst^ upon Aristotelianism. Fichte msisted on probing the 

Bcholastie Lqgic more deeply, and called Consciousness into his 

presence to xuidergo an inquisition of the severest rigour which a 

great thinker ooula apply to it. The aim was legitimate; and 

though, perhaps, Kant may have been justified by the event (for 

the Kantian Critique is yet powerful, while the Fichtean Doctrine 

has passed out of power), yet we cannot believe that he was right 

ii^ (^posing the free activity of a great thinker and an heroic spirit. 

We have to recollect, however, that long labour had worn out the 

qui(^, the pith and n»irrow of Kant's mind, that his heal^ waa 

shattered, and that he was suffering from that temper and thought- 

destroying malady, the " atony of the digestive organs," and wA« 

already tke prey of marasmus. His memory began to hesitate^ 

w^ikness assailed him, and restlessness beset him. Appetite, sight, 

Toiee, teeth, fiesh, sleep showed symptoms of failure, and made the 

remark of a friend from Berlin painfully truthful : — " This is not 
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Xant that I have seen, but only the hoak of Eant!" ''Deo^ 
effacing fingers " were busy on mind and body. In De QainecfV 
" Last Days of Kant," compiled from " Wasiangki's MemLOBU|- 
checked and supported by the Collateral Testimonies of Jachimi^ 
Sink, Borowski, and others/' a full detail of the progress oi)k 
decrepitude may be read. We have no heart to reproduce the dobi^ 
fill narrative, which is minute and long drawn out as a report for if 
coroner's inquest. Eiint died slowly. For nearly four years deaft 
was beaten off by assiduous care and watchftdness. But the esl 
came ; and in February, on the 12th of that month — of wbich he bad 
once written, in allusion to its shortcoming of days, " Oh, happf 
February ! in which man has least to bear, least pain, least s<»toVi 
least self-reproach" — ^having exclaimed, " Sufficitr (it is enough), h 
died at eleven o'clock a.m. A cast of his head was taken by Fro* 
fessor Xnorr, for Dr. Gall, the craniologist. " On the 281i 4 
February, at two p.m., all the dignitaries of Church and State^ Ml 
only those resident in £dnk;8berg, but &om the remotest parte <l 
Prussia, assembled in the church of the castle. Hence they woi 
escorted by Uie whole body of the University^ splendidly SimBL 
for the occasion, and by many military officers of rank, with wte 
£ant had always been a great favourite, to the house oi lii 
deceased Professor ; from which the corpse was carried by tenh' 
Hght, the bells of everv church in Konigsberg tolling, to the cite 
dral, which was lit up bv innumerable wax-lights. A never-aiAi 
train of people (who had put on mourning as for a parent) foll<Mra[ 
it on foot. In the cathedral, after the usual bunal rites, aeeMli 
panied with every possible expression of national veneration iotM 
deceased, there was a grand musical service, most admins 
performed ; at the close of which Kant's mortal remains wHI 
lowered into the academic vault; and there he now rests am<H)gfli 
patriarchs of the University." A reunion of his friends, pupils, ill 
admirers took place in one of the chambers of the Universil^t Qi 
22nd April, 1811, to celebrate the memory of the illustrious lo^^dA 
Since then, the place has been named Elant's Hall. A meduiff 
struck to his memory by M. Abramson, of Berlin, on one sidftiK 
which there is a likeness of the sage, with the date of his bii&l 
on the other Minerva is seated, holding an owl in her nght li^ 
which she restrains &om fiying, and thelegend around it is, " Ji^ 
voUmtem arcuit" 

So passes mortal thought and mortal life. Sufficit ! — ^Is it enoBg^ 
Do we not want more P Not the verdict of self, nor of the w(Si 
nor of posterity, but of the Father, gives the true Sufficit to hffli* 
life. Ij, indeed, He says, "It sufficeth!" all is well; for Heildi 
aU-knowing Critic of humanity — He not only knows and posseiMb 
but He is the truth. If we are found truly in Him, then may «* 
last word be, with unreserved confidence, that of !Kant — SvjkUi 

[N.B. — It may be as well to say that the writer has not seen the ptpv ^ 
Kj^Ty by Dr. Cairns, in the Encyclop<Bdia BritannicaJ] 
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ARE THE PEEVALENT FOEMS OF WOESHIP IN 

BEITAIN El'FECTIVE P 

AFFIBMATIVE ABTICLB.— III. 

The qnestion under discnssion seems to be somewhat loosely 

itated. ^Before we can decide whether the forms of worship are 

jffective, we ought first to inquire what is meant by being effective ; 

then, whether any form whatever, in any age or country, has attained 

to the required effectiveness, and compare that with the existing 

rorms of worship prevalent in Great Britain. It is presumed that 

all classes of Christians are agreed that the end of worship (or its 

effect) is to be drawn into closer communion with the Triune 

Godhead; they worship in obedience to the summons, "Draw 

nigh to G<)d, and He will draw nigh to you ;*' and this is done in 

three different ways— privately, socially, publicly. Of these three, 

by far the most important is his public appearance in the places 

Bet apart for him and his fellow- worshippers, where they may fall 

" low on their knees before His footstool,*' knowing that ** where 

two or three are met together, there " is He ** in the midst of them." 

They come to praise and pray, and to have their share in the 

service prepared for them. This, however, — and here, it appears, 

is where the whole of the question hinges— this is only for those 

who come prepared. It is a lamentable fact, but only too true, 

that there are numbers of people who ** profess and call themselves 

Christians,** but there they stop ; they go to church or cJiapel, but 

then it is just as they would go to a ball or concert; they go 

because their neighbours do, and because it is respectable. If it 

were insinuated to them that tEey had no religion, they would 

resent it as an insult ; and yet, for any spiritual benefit they have 

received, they might as well keep away. To derive benefit from 

the sacred services of the sanctuary, it is absolutely necessary to 

approach " with an humble, lowly, penitent, and obedient heart," 

**when we assemble and meet together to render thanks for the 

peat benefits that we have received at His hands, to set forth 

His most worthy praise, to hear His most holy word, and to ask 

ftose things that are rec[ui8ite and necessary as well for the body 

•8 the soul." This being the required end of worship, we next 

^Foceed to inquire how far this is assisted by the forms used by 

▼arions denominations of worshippers. It will be sufficient for 

iresent purposes if we divide them into two large classes — ^first, 

1863. JT 
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Boman Catholics ; second, Protestants. The yarious dogmas 
peculiar views of doctrine held by these two great parties it ii boI 
now necessary to inquire into. It is sufficient tiiat it be taken k 
^*anted that they all point to the same end stated above, lb 
Sloman Catholic enters his church, and a deep awe falls upon him, 
gathering strength as the beautifxil and solemn music steals ot^ 
his soul, hushing for the time the human passions which ordinarily 
hold him in possession ; and falling upon his knees, with his ejei 
directed to tne altar over which he sees the Saviour extended ci 
the cross, his heart overflows with adoration, and he feels " this is 
none other than the house of God, this is the gate of heaven." B 
has been urged this effect is produced only on the lower order d 
intellect ; that forms and ceremonies pertaining to Bomish woiship 
Appeal to the sensea and not to the heart, and it is, therefore, 
unfavourably contrasted with those which are called the " £ree" 
churches. Before, however, we willingly take part in anything 
we must have an interest in that thing awakened in us, and wlii 
more readily awakens high and holy th<Kights than the sweet wA 
of that solemn air which our great dramatist says 

^ — — . hath chanxn to soothe the savige breast;" 

toning down our worldly feelings to a proper degree, so as te 1i 
ready, at the bidding of the minister, to accompany him wlk% 
pure heart and humble voice to the throne of God's hearea^ 
grace, to make confession of our sins, and ask foi^veness dm 
same P In this respect the Church of England is, to oiur wA 
paying due regard to her poorer members, whose peculiar cknii 
she is, and laudably imitating the Eomii^ Church, m rai^g tiA 
hearts by this means from the things of eartli to the ^ngl i 
heaven. Her formularies are assailed as useless or out of pHft 
But let us consider for what purpose we meet; it is PO^ 
together in churches without formularies. The praying is all iii 
by the minister, who, of course, prays in •» general way, ^ 
although he is supposed to be leading his congregation ^^ 
service, until his wordi are said, ** they know not what they tM 
The Church of England directs her children as to their Taa4| 
postures during the performance of divine worship ; while it W. 
nonconforming bodies, each being left to do as he pleases, anisMH 
knowing exacUy what ought to be done, some may be seen tm^ 
this way, others that; some standing with their backs t0 VI 
minister, others sitting up with faces towards him; in fa4 
almost every conceivable attitude. We are perfectly awaitl 
no attitude cui of itself affect the earnestness of the wor^nffeM 
are we of those "zealous bigots" whcmi Pope denounces; J 
surely if one attitude is more consonant than another witibj 
spirit of humility, it is that of kneeling. Having thua goat f 
the question, we would now endeavour to give judgment ti^ 
. and we are decidedly of opinion that if any should, attsoi 
public services of their church in the spirat in which, they ^ 
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to b» attended, heartHy desiring the refreshing dew of God's 
bksiing, we feel certain the forma of worship prevalent in Great 
Britain we such (mone partiealarly those of the Church of England) 
as shall, hj infusing a devout frame of mind, lead them to have a 
ghmpie and foretaste of the glory and happiness of thait 



a 



sweet and blessed country, 



The home of God's elect." 



Bntmo system whatever can of itself, unless used in a proper way» 
accomplish this, any more than medicine will cure a diseased body, 
imless taken as prescribed by the physiciant We will, therefore^ 
eondude by asserting that the prevailing forms of public worship 
are (if used as above described) successful. Solsbebo. 

ITEOATIVE ARTICLE. — HI. 

Having from its commencement been a greatly profited reader 
of the British CorUroversialist, and having watched with intense 
interest the mental and moral polemics of which its pages have 
been the theatre, it m with no less surprise than pleasure that I 
find myself drawn, by the simple force of the above question, to 
quit for a time ihe spectator's gallery, and to enter l^e arena of 
debate. 

"Are the prevalent forms of public worship in Britain effective P" 
is a question which demands of every Christian Englishman con- 
Md»ation and reply. May all, who venture to make their opinion 
on thift momentous question public, do so with that calmness^ 
moderation, and singleness of purpose^ which are ever the most 
fitting and comely attendants of truth. 

First,, then, to define ttt?ms and ascertain the limits of the question. 
lot QtoA to be truly worshipped by a number of individuws collec- 
tively. He m^ist be truly worshipped by them in their individual 
espaeity. If a professedly worshipping^ assembly be made up of a 
hundred individuals, and fifty of them do not, in their heart of hearts, 
offer to God aeeeptable worship from day taday, those fifty form no 
p«rt of that worshipping assembly, though they sing and pray with 
never so much apparent sincerity. True worship, tfien, is offered to 
God, whether pubhely or in private, only by those who worship him 
in spirit or in trutii. Such ie public worship. By the farms of 
pttbUe worsladp, X understand that part of it which strikes the 
seossa. The 'prevalent forms, I suppose, are those which are used 
hy the majoriiy of the people. Ana by the ejfe^iv&ness of. forms of 
^lic- worship, I apprehend is meant their appropriateness to 
npresa the reverence and hoaaaage of the husaan heart to its 
water. 

Before disoussiagj^e effectiveness of the particular forms referred 
to in the question, I will attempt to point out^ by the lights of 
Sciiptiire, tjhe only legitimate place and use of forma in the Christian 
ecohomy. From wImU; has been saad above^ iti will be cle»>ly S3en 
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that all forms must be snbordinate to that Spirit into whick all4lie 
worshippers are baptized (1 Cor. xii. 13), and by which alone % 
can ofier acceptable worship. " Eye hath not seen, nor ear hm, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him. Bat Grod hath lewM 
them tin to ns by His Spirit : for the Spirit searcheth all things, jM^ 
the deep things of God. For what man knoweth the things of t 
man, save the spirit of man which is in him P even so the this^ 
of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of Grod. Now we haw 
received, not the spirit of the world, bnt the spirit which is of God; 
that we might know the things that are freely given to us of 6oi 
Which things also we speak, not in the words tohich mans wi^im 
teacheth, but which the Moly Ghost teacheth; comparing spiritoii 
things with spiritual. But the natural man receiveth not the tlMf 
of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto him: neither CIS 
he know them, because they are spiHtually discerned. But he iM 
is spiritual judgeth all thin^, yet he himself is judged of noma 
For who hath known the mmd of the Lord, that he may instriKt 
Him P But we have the mind of Christ " (1 Cor. ii. 9—16). By tfe« 
precious Divine truths, and by others which might be quoted, sack 
as Eomans viii. 26, 27 ; Acts ii. 4 ; John xvi. 13, 14, Ac., we i» 
clearly taueht that all forms of true worship are the births, tk« 
offspring oi God's Spirit, and are unintelligible to all whoarewl 
spiritually taught. Moreover, we are taught by other scriptunsr- 
these, for instance : 1 Cor., 12th and 14th chapters (these passage 
being too long for quotation, I recommend the reader to jewi 
them carefully), — ^that the forms of true and acceptable worship «" 
unknown to the worshippers until, being met together, they« 
revealed to them by the Spirit. The forms of public worship «» 
determined by the mind of the Spirit, and not by the mindwtt* 
worshippers. Also the individuals actively employed are selefltot 
not before, but at the time, by the same all-wise and ahn^fr 
Power. " A measure of the Spirit is given t<f every man to p& 
withal." 

The forms, then, of acceptable worship are taught by the 8pa» 
at the time of worship, and are unintelligible to all who are i«* 
spiritually enlightened. I do not say, neither do the Scriptures «* 
that an irreligious man, going into an assembly of Christians, caaw 
understand me forms or tie part in the worship. But we i^ 
this, that if he apprehend the one, and take part in the other, i^* 
by that measure of the Spirit which he possesses ; by yielding* 
which he becomes as truly a religious worshipper as the oldwtM^ 
in the assembly. But if he turn from that light within hiffli M» 
judge of what he sees and hears by his natural understanding)!^ 
wil], as the Scriptures say, call it foolishness. This is the o^ 
teaching upon the subject, which I can find in the Scriptures ap* 
plicable to the Christian dispensation. And no other forms ciaW 
effective but these, seeing that God will not accept the worAip» 
any besides that of the renewed, spiritual man. 
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Now, will the preTalent forms of public worship in Britain answer 
X) this test ? If they will, then are they effective ; but if not, the 
Scriptures pronounce them ineffective. 

Tne prevalent forms of public worship in Britain are not so diverse 
18 to need a separate handling. Indeed, that which renders them 
neffective is common to all. The forms I refer to are those used 
>y the establishments. Episcopal and Presbyterian, and by Metho- 
lists and Congregationalists. I think it will be generally admitted 
shat these are the prevalent ones. 

The (quality common to all these forms, which renders them 
neffective as channels of true worship to the Almighty, consists 
in their being predetermined upon by convocations of men, as is 
^e case in the Episcopal Church of England; or by one man, 
ienominated the mmister, which practice obtains in the Methodistic 
md Congregational churches. The people come together, not to 
tiear what God the Lord will speak, but to go through a f<^rm of 
i^ords compiled for them by their fellow-men, or else to hear and 
dbey the commands of a mortal like themselves, whop they call 
their minister. 

Now do not these men, whether in convocation or in their indi- 
ndual capacity, by thus acting, usurp the office of the Spirit of God 
in the assemblies of his professed people? They tell the people 
when they are to sing, and what they are to sing ; when they are to 
pray, and what they are to pray for ; and have prepared during the 
previous week what they deliver to the people as a message 
ttom God I Now these are the offices which, as the Scriptures 
teach, belong to the Holy Spirit of God, who alone can read the 
hearts, and know the varied states of His children so as to distribute 
to every man accordinjBf to his need. But perhaps some are ready 
to object — " Our ministers are taught of the Spirit, and so are 
oiabled to reach the conditions of the people to whom they minister.'*' 
I answer, that nowhere do the Scriptures say that this exdusive ri^ht. 
tt conferred on an^man or upon any set oi men — ^no, not even that 
it was conferred upon the apostles ; but, on the other hand, " if 
anything be revealed to another that sitteth by, let the first hold 
liifl peace. For ye may all prophesy, one hy one, that all may learn,, 
and all may be comforted. ' And as if anticipating the objection 
wised by the professed lovers of order of the present day, the apostle 
tdds, " For the spirits [mark, spirits, not spirit] of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets. For God is not the author of confusion, 
Imt of peace, as in all churches of the saints ** (1 Cor. xiv. 30, &c.)w 
As there is but one Spirit in all the members, a collision or disorder 
ii impossible, unless some human spirit get uppermost. Therefore 
itiie apostle says, "The spirits of the prophets are subject to the 
Iwphets," and must be kept down, that none but the Spirit of Gt>d 
Blight be heard. Moreover, **to one is given by the Spirit the 
Word of wisdom ; to another the word of knowleage by the same 

Spirit; to another faith by the same Spirit; to another the gift of 
healing by the same Spirit," &c. ; whicn clearly demonstrates that 
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all these offiees do not centre in one man*— tiist no one member is 
elevated above his fellow-members in the body of Christ. '* l%ife 
there should be no schism in the body, but that the memb^s iAuM 
haye the same care one for another.*' 

To apply this Bcriptmal teat to the pi^valent formsof fmbliewoidn 
in Britam still further. The apostle says, "The natnral man Feeeivm 
not the things of the Spirit of God ; for the^ are foolishneas noAi 
him." Bat does not the natoral man enter into the forms we wm 
discussing with as much zest and relish, apptfentJy, as their waA 
derout aoherents P Will he not discais the sermon, prayers, aid 
psalm?, with intelligence little short of that displayed by theminiite 
(so called) himself P Is not the man that aii^s the loodeet o6fm 
known to be a man of bad character? jBnt how ia Qati 
H^ worship does not seem to be foolishnesi to him. No; i$ 
expatiates on the beauty of the tune, and ito nice adaptelim 
to the sentiment of the hymn ; and responds with the most^M^ 
phatic "Amen" to Ihe ^thetic in prayer and sermon. H«r.|i 
this P Hat the offence of the cross ceased P One wotiid thmkf*; 
at least, reasoning from the popularity of these forms. Bat reMOMH 
from the Scriptures, I can arriFC at but one oonehision, nam^^ AiEfc 
these man-made hymns, prayers, and sermons are not wtmfBim 
.drawn from God's armory; are not strdces from the ^^ptSh 
sword, dividing asunder soul and spirit, jomts and marrow, wi 
discerning the thoughts and intents of the heart ; but are lik*#0 
utteruices of those prophets whom God never sent, crying, " Bwa% 
^»eaoe," and there is no peace ; and healing the wound, of Hf 
daughter of God's people slightly. The lett^ kiUeth when skli 
trusted in for life, but the Spirit gireth hSe when He is knoiiai# 
elay the man of sin. 

The Spirit of God is the minister of the sanctuary, who, if Sb te 
waited upon, wiU feed His children with the finest of the wheai;,«9 
xeproYe the w^ward, correct the erring, instruct the igiuaoHb 
comfort the mourner, and edify the whole body of Ohrist to ^ 
glory of God the Father. It is in Christ's members that He «0B- 
▼inceth the world of sin, righteousness, and judgment, as well as If 
His se(^et workings in every man's eonscience. 

In so far, then, as the prevalent £orms of puMic worship 9 
Britain are not an offence to the natural man, they are not tie 
offspring of the Spirit of God, and cannot be effective, either sti 
.means of communion with God, or as a witness against the ung^oiOi- 
j^ess of this ungodly age. W. A. JP. 
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IS THE PULPIT OE THE PEESS MOBE POTENT IN 

THE PEESENT DAYP 

THE PtJIPIT.— ni. 

In the discussion of this interesting question, it is very important 
to guard carefully aeainst empty and loud-sounding words. The 
liberty, morality, and potency o^ the press have afforded the theme 
of many a harangue to those who love to declaim upon the glories 
of the Eourth Estate. For examplcj Carlyle cries out, " Great is 
joumaliflm I " " It is," says Junius, ** the Palladium of all the civil, 
poUtical, aad religioi^s rights of an Englishman." "Ihe press/' 
BeDJamin Constant affirms, '* is mistress of intelligenee, and intel- 
ligence is the mistress of the world ; " while the great Napoleon did 
not scruple to aver that " a journalist is a ^ver of advice, a regent 
of sovereigns, a tutor of nations." A distinguished Edinburgh 
Eeviewer says, "Of all puissances in the political world it k at 
once the mightiest, the most irresponsible, the best administered^ 
and the least misused." But Sheridan, overcharging the picture, 
as usual, exclaims, ** Give me but the liberty of the press, and I will 
g^ve to the minister a venal House of Peers, I will give him a comrpt 
and servile House of Commons, I will give him full sway of the 
patronage of office, I will give him the whole host of ministerial 
influence, I will give him idl the power that place can confer upon 
him to ;purchase up submission and overawe resistance ; and yet, 
lurmed with the liberty of the press, I will |^o forth to meet nim 
undismayed. I will attack the mighty fabric he has reared with 
that mightier engine ; I will shake down from its height Corruption, 
and bury it amongst the ruins it was meant to shelter." In quoting 
these men, it cannot be said we are making a choice unworthy of the 
subject. They are truly the great words of great men upon a great 
subject J but m the multitude of such wor<& we are confused and 
carried away. On calm deliberation, however, we think it will 
plainly appear that, as compared with the pulpit, the press cannot 
exert so great an influence upon man ; for — 

The press is as much the exponent of public opinion as it ii 
the guide of it. Our leading journal, as is well known, carefuUr 
graduates the tone of its articles to the state of public opinion. AU 
our other newspapers and periodicals do the same, in a greater or 
less degree. The existence of party does not militate against this 
assertion, but rather supports it ; for where party spirit is strongest, 
you will £nd the organs of that party carefully tuned to the same 
£ey-note which is the watch wora of the party. Throughout the 
press there is a constant action and reaction, which must greatly 
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deteriorate from its direct influence ; for, allowing that mtnt do 
take their opinions from their paper, these must still he liable to 
such frequent changes, as not to produce any great or permanent 
effects upon individual conduct. We think we may safely say 
that none of our great men took his opinions from the press, m 
so became great. On the other hand, we find the pulpit, not 
sounding men's tastes and feelings, but, instead of giving a wavering 
and imcertain sound, continually setting forth with boldness tie 
same glorious message, denouncing the same judgment against lick 
and poor, ignorant and learned ; frequently, we might say always, 
setting itself in direct opposition to the natural feelmgs and dam 
of men, and nevertheless still looked upon with reverence and respect 
by all, and its teachings strictly followed by the many. Such being 
the case, can we doubt which is the more potent? But far&a; 
the press derives the influence it does exert, tliat is, its moral in- 
fluence, from the pulpit, and maintains it only so long as it acts in 
accordimce with the oictates of the pulpit. Tne press at the present 
day is healthy in tone and character, and inculcates virtues and 
moral duties which would certainly not disgrace the pulpit; bi^it 
is from the pulpit that it is derived in the fljrat instance. Or, taking 
it in its broadest sense, Christianity has taught us so to curb m 
passions, and ameliorate our resentments, that the writers forik 
press are in no way vrilling or disposed to offend the good sense, or 
disgust the moral feelings of their readers. If they were to attempt 
it, they would be treated with the opprobrium and contempt tii^ 
deserved. It is true, perhaps, that some portion of the press may 
minister to the depraved tastes and appetites of their readers; bat 
the proportion is so very small indeed, that for all practical purposes 
of debate the assertion may remain as above. 

In forming our opinions, and regulating our political conduct^ f^ 
look somewhat deeper thaii the teachings of the press. In qnes- 
tions of peace and war, manufactures and commerce, we are aeted 
on more oy Christian motives, or the teachings of the pulpit, titf 
by political considerations — the teaching of the press. The old 
distich, applied to the stage, that— 

" Those who live to please 
Must please to live " — 

may with equal truth be applied to the press in whatever form w 
view it ; whether as the newspaper or magazine, guided by and 
striving to please the particular party supporting it ; or as tbe 
author, with his tens of thousands of readers, whose palate be must 
in some way gratify in order that his book may sell. One pertinent 
instance of this wUl place the statement beyond doubt. There litf 
lately sprung up in the minds of the people a relish for sensationsl 
exhibitions, and, as a consequence, for sensational reading. The press, 
one and all, are quite innocent of the origjin of the feeline, but 
when it has been excited, what do they do in the matter? Why. 
strive to minister to it in every possible way ; and the catalogaeof 
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new books, " books of the season," groans beneath the weight of 
sensational novels and stories, served up in every possible form to 
satisfy the palate of the reading public. Contrast this with the 
conduct of the ptdpit, which strivetn not to please any man, or any 
party of men, but fearlessly proclaims the truth to all, desiring, not 
to gratify the taste, but rather to reprove it. Here, too, we see a 
portion of the press acting in opposition to the pulpit, to which it 
must eventually succumb. 

The pulpit, in its very nature, possesses more influence than the 
press. Its representatives are known, those of the press are un- 
tnown. There may be a potency in secrecy, but the majority of 
readers of press productions would place firmer reliance upon a 
friend they know, than upon any advice or information the press 
aSbrds. Such a one is the representative of the pulpit, wherever 
lie may be found. The pastor, of whatever congregation he may be 
the head, has in nearly every instance the entire confidence of his 

nle. He is esteemed and reverenced, as well for the holy message 
ears, and the sacred character of his oflSce, as for his own 
upright and exemplary conduct. He is the friend to whom all 
unhesitatingly apply in distress; his advice is sought in every 
difficult matter, and entire confidence is reposed in his advice and 
judgment. This is no imaginary picture; it is the case with 
thousands of ministers of the gospel in our own and other countries. 
Indeed, the reverse is so exceptional, that our readers will, we 
doubt not, be able with ease to recall numerous instances which 
bear out the description above given. Think what an influence in 
the aggregate is thus exerted by the pulpit upon mankind. As a 
rule, we do not look upon the press as our guide and counsellor. 
We do not write to the editor in all our peculiar difficulties. It 
may be replied, that "Answers to Correspondents " have now become 
an established thing ; but we still assert that the answers given do 
not exert that influence upon men which the representatives of the 
pulpit are continually and silently accomplishing. They are, many 
of them, if real, a disgrace to our morality and social economy ; and 
the influence they do exert has a degrading rather than an elevating 
tendency. Take, again, the lecturer and the anonymous magazine 
writer upon scientific and social topics. Which do we the more readily 
listen top — or which would sooner induce us to alter or to graft 
a new dogma upon our present belief? We trust the one because 
we know, and in exact proportion as we do know him ; the other we 
treat as a novelty, but no more. It may be urged, that the press 
makes known the productions of the ptdpit to thousands who would 
never otherwise hear them ; and, at first sight, the assertion seems 
fiiir enough. But, independently of this view of the case being a 
very narrow and mechanical one, having reference chiefly to the 
labours of the type-founder and compositor, instead of to the writers 
Mid their productions, which constitute the press proper, it may 
be replied, that the press mechanical may convey to distant spots 
the opinions or discoveries of eminent men, as well as their teachings; 
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bnt at the present day Christianity and soienee hare ntad* a 
rapid strides, that there is no one scarcely who needs be lo&^ 
out instm^ion in morals or science. It may be tme tiiat the 
has done a great deal for science and rdigion in past dsys ; biif Jlii 
does not affect the present question. The inTttition of parinting'W 
doubtless a great accessory to the spread of the Beforrnatioa ; hdt 
our opponents, if using, will not be aole to make rnudi of this gromk 
for it must be remembered that the minds of the people had ben 
prepared for a change. They were shown the errors and abuses ia 
the Church before printing was introduced, simply by "paipt 
oratory— in England by Wickliffe, on the Continrait by J'ohn Hum. 
It may also be reasonably doubted whether the people yr^ lot 
influenced in a greater degree by the sermons and exhortations of 
Luther, Calyin, Zwingle, and Knox, than by a perusal of ihtk 
polemical tracts. Besides, at the period of the lUfonnatiim £nr 
could read, and printing, though it conferred a boon on those Urn, 
was as yet of no avail to the mass of the people, who depenM 
entirely for their opinions upon the teachings they received itmt 
the pulpit. The learned joined in the Heformation from a peronl 
of the arguments thought to th^m through the press, but the nniit 
tered were in no way i^uenced by it. One of the iiefoaaaaern, iHb 
Bucer, came to England, and from the pulpit debrered his opiidaH^ 
and persuaded his hearers. 

The pulpit, then, opened out the way of Liberty ; not then dine% 
attained, it is true, liberty, spiritual and intellectual; and itikv 
almost invariably, since then, advocated the same sacred Csam. 
The press, on the other hand, has frequently and det^minedlyflk 
itself against Freedom, till it has found that the determining 
of the people was expressed in tones so loud and deep, as not tolm 
safely trifled with any longer, when it has gradually veered xooil 
to the side of public opinion. Take any of the great questLons wUdi 
have agitated the country during the last half*centiiry. The j^it- 
lition of Slavery, the Bepeal of the Corn Laws— *do we cyive ibtm 
blessings more to the agitation of the press, or to the eloquence aii 
earnestness of individu^ speakers ? l>id crowded meetings of 40 
populace, and continued and determined perseverance ofpeeaes asd 
senators, or the powerfully ^written leader, bring this to pass P 

If it be replied, that the press made known, £&r and wide, l^e^TMi 
of these agitators, we rejom, that this is a very mechaidcai wi^ if 
viewing the question, and that wherever a pamphlet had appeaMt 
an harangue had already been delivered. We may be toM Ihd 
this has nothing to do with the question, which is confined to ^ 
present day ; and neither has it, but it is only introduced in 
pation of the ground which mav probably be oecuoied by « 
opponents, as, in discussing the subject with friends, ana in pen 
articles on the power of the press, we have invariably found 
great stress is laid upon these periods of our national history, ^ 
the printing-^>r&^, in the literal sense of ihe word, did " oectaiid|r 
aid' the efforts of the pulpit. 
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To ctmclude : — ^we Ihink the powM* of the pulpit, in the present day, 
stiperior to l^iat of the press, because, — 

1. ^e influenee wluch the pulpit does exert is direct, while that 
of the press is only an echo of public opinion ; the pulpit is steady,** 
the press Tariable, subject to action and reaction. 

2. The press derives its influence from the pulpit. 

8. The pulpit still is, as it ever has been, the advocate of man's 
civil and religious freedom, which is more than can be said for the 
press. B. S. 

THE PBESS. — III. 

Op the many institutions for which England is jnstly celebrated, 
none are more important in their action on the destinies of mankind 
than these which form the subjects 'of debate. From the earliest 
period the pulpit has occupied a prominent position in the realm. 
Coeval with tiie assamption of our nationalitjr, it still retains, after 
ages of vicissitude, much of its ancient authority and dignity. And 
in modem times there has sprung into existence the pubfic press, 
a gigantic power, which, in its rapid development, has already cre- 
ated a new and extraordinary era in the history of civilization. Of 
these two engines of national usefulness, the more potent is the press. 

It need scarcely be observed that the pulpit and the press have 

ever a grand and common object — the amelioration of mankind. In 

the mode adopted for the accomplishment of this object, the press 

is far more comprehensive than the pulpit. Both institutions seek 

to promote the highest interests of humanity, by the exposition, 

enforcement, and promulgation of truth. To enlighten mankind, 

through the medium of the Scriptures, is, however, the utmost scope 

of the pulpit. By the preacher, truth is presented under many 

and varied aspects, all more or less beautiful and striking. 

But truth assumes numerous aspects, with which the occupant of 

<fce pulpit does not familiarize his disciples. He expatiates justly, 

and perhaps eloquently, on the grand old characteristics of the 

Kble, and endeavours to show how admirably fitted the Book is to 

"flie spiritual wants of humanity. The word of Bevelation is his 

t^t-book on all occasions, and he usually limits the illustration of 

truth to the parables, prophecies, stories, &c., contained in that 

Word. He does not acquaint one with the facts, phenomena, and 

laws of physical science, the study of which has, since the days 

when Bacon first propounded the new philosophy of the " Organum," 

so largely benefited mankind. Nor does he apprise one of the vast 

intellectual resources of modern literature. JN either the mechanic 

nor the artist derives additional power from the teaching of the 

inilpit, for, in sooth, such teaching is not intended either to aug- 

l&ent the skill of the one, or enibeUish the genius of the other. 

fhe preacher discusses neither the manifold processes of labour, 

'Mr tne various principles of art. For it is not upon him that 

Solves the cultivation, in others, of those qualities that conduce 

^ success in the specific employments of daily life. He aims more 
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especially to coii?ince man of the wisdom of obedience to the mofal 
law of the Deity, and the folly of disobedience thereto ; of the in- 
separableness of interest and duty, to the end of insuring man's 
happiness in eternity. In short, the pulpit practically aadresses 
itself to man, as a moral and spiritual being exclusiyely ; whereas 
the press, in its entirety, regards him as a complex creature, pos- 
sessing a physical and inteUectoal nature, as well as a moral and 
spiritual one. Thus the press assumes the broader basis of action 
in ^e work of human deyelopment. Not satisfied with the bars 
indoctrination of the pulpit, it exceeds this means of enlightenment, 
in order to guide men to the fulfilment of the highest purpK>se8 of 
being. Content with no one-sided development, it aims to educate, 
as a minister to his happiness both present and prospectiye, every 
faculty inherent in man. True happiness exists in proportion to 
the degree of perfection in character attained. Hence the press is 
ever striving to elevate the character of the nation. It seeks not 
only to save man firom perdition, but enables him to enjoy that 
exalted happiness which springs from the full, harmonious, sym- 
metrical development of his entire individuality. In a word, the 
press hopes to restore degenerate man to something like his normal 
position in the scale of being. And to this end, every item of 
human knowledge, sacred and secular, is made subservient. 

Poetry, science, art, literature, all are laid under contribution to 
the grand scheme of education. Even as nature manifests the one 
principle of life in multitudinous forms, in the beasts of the 
field, in the birds of the air, and in the fishes of the sea» so l^e 
press exhibits truth in innumerable shapes, all more or less calcu- 
iatodto excite sentiments of wonder and admiration. Tennyson, 
Owen, Buskin, Bulwer, — each in turn becomes the exponent of tiie 
immortal principle — truth. Thus the press evokes the interest and 
sympathy of all by the multifariousness of its teachings. And 
herein lies to a great extent its superiority as an organ of pubHe 
usefulness. For young and old, gay and grave, active and con- 
templative, it has ever a word in season ; enlightening, exhorting, 
and stimulating all that come within its influence. "All roads 
lead to Eome ;" so, through divers avenues, its precepts are directed 
to that wondrous metropolis — the human mind. Adapting itself to 
every variety of character and disposition, the press daily, through 
a thousand media, "asserts eternal providence," and snows hor 
life may be made — 

** A thing of beauty, and a joy for ever." 

The exposition of the word of Eevelation is no less the office of 
the press than of the pulpit, while upon the press alone devolves the 
exposition of the companion volume, the Dook of Nature. By 
virtue of its dual office, the press is an abler exponent of truth than 
the pulpit, and consequently exerts an influence stronger than that 
of its colleague. Its scheme of education being more enlarged, 
there are brought directly under its influences thousands that «re 
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practically tmsasceptible to tHe teachiDgs of the pulpit. As the 
pressure of the atmosphere upon the body, so is the force of truth 
exerted, through the medium of the press, upon the spirit of man 
on all sides. Hence, thousands that nave never seen God in the 
light of Scripture, now discern Him in the facts of science, of his- 
tory, or of every-day experience. The starlit dome of heaven, the 
sonny plains and crystal caves of earth, the jewelled bosom of the 
deep, all reflect the Divine light of this wisdom and providence. 
For such men, nay, for all men, the press opens the huge volume of 
IN'ature, and marks a commentary on every page. In quest of the 
good, the true, and the beautifiil, it explores the whole range of 
human inquiry, and in the application of its knowledge, potently 
sways the destinies of men. 

In the enunciation of its teachings, the press is more forcible 
than the pulpit. This in a great measure arises from the fact that 
the press is more opportune in the inculcation of ite precepts than 
its collaborator. The remark applies especially to the newspaper 
press, which in its mode of procedure generally is more practical 
than the occupants of the clerical rostrum. Except in extraordinary 
conjunctures, the preacher chooses a subject of discourse irrespec- 
tively of its bearing upon the special events of the day. The con- 
sequence is, that to a comparatively large extent his indoctrinations 
present themselves to the popular mind as so many vague gene- 
ralities, the eflect of which is something like that produced by 
breathing upon a mirror — evanescent. On the contrary, the teach- 
ings of the press are ever apposite to such subjects as for the time 
concern the interests and engage the affections of men. And 
though the moral sought to be incmlcated may be as old as the hills, 
its iUustration is always novel, often unique. " Tkou shalt do no 
murder,** authoritatively declares the pulpit; and straightway it 
commences an elaborate dissertation on the extinction of the motives 
to crime, and the general subjugation of the passions, adducing, as 
a warning, " the old, old story '* — we utter it not irreverently — of 
Cain' and Abel. On the other hand, the press proceeds to illustrate 
the dreadful consequences of the violation of the command- 
ment, in a case that, in the set formula of the news-writer, is 
"still fresh in the minds of our readers." In the facts recorded in 
the periodical press, we have new embodiments of the common 
ennnciations of the pulpit, and by the judicious use of these facts 
the beauty of holiness and the deformity of sin are vividly im- 
pressed on the public mind. Among the members of the " Fourth 
Estate" there is a simultaneousness of action, which is rarely 
observable among the clergy. Let a proposition of but ordinary 
interest be started in one of the leading journals, it at once becomes 
the topic of all, and is soon ventilated throughout the land. The 
effect of this is to concentrate the activities of many and varied 
minds on the subject, which is thus viewed in every circumstance of 
light and shade. Anon the subject hangs on ever^ lip. In the 
leettire-haU and in the club-room, in the tevem and in the cqfe, in 
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the exchange and in the eommon market-place, ii fomn tho 
of conyer»adon. Soon speculaticm thereon is^ life^ o^iiona __ 
freely canrasded, aad by these society is permeated and moved !• 
its very centre. The fact is oUierwise with the pulpit. Thxu^tli* 
subject of a sermon preached in one locality has httle if any iiBiM»- 
diate beanng upon liiat delirered at the same timie in. ^[lothiiu 
That discourse is simply doctrinal; this merdiy historioaL H^mb^ 
liie minds of different congregations being difibr^itly dif^^ed, thnsci 
does not of course ensue that general and potent ezcitatioiiof sei^i^ 
ment predioable of the action of the pi«ss. A^in, as a mediiim of 
populiur enlightenment, written dttcourse is deeidedly superior lo 
oral. It is l^e that the orator can impart additional enajdianste 
an address perforce of eloquence. He may stril^ hia hearers wAt 
an appositeness of illustration, durm them with a beauty and 
richness of imagery, and engage them witJft an ease and graoe ol 
delivery. He may raise the mmd from the low, groir^lmg cares ef 
an inglorious existence to the momentanr contemplation of thai 
which is beautiful, holy, and sublime, in. his hands, perehaneii 
erery object in nature becomes an instruinent reaonant with praiia 
to the Eternal. From the revolTing earth, the rempe wind^ aad 
the rolling sea, he probably deduces lessona of the highest imfMSl 
to man. But it often happens, that wit^ the oessatioii of Om 
orator's voice evan^es the effect of the orator^s power* So id a 
less degree the ordinary preacher commands tho nund of a ooikgn»> 
Ration, and (^reatea thereon an im^nression whieh, in the majority ef 
instances, disappears on the last sound of tbe preadker's Totee^ er 
the last peal oi the organ in diureh. On the other hmd^ if ^ 
effect produced by the lay sermon of the press is temporarn it is 
at all events less transient. The printed paragraph is oommeA again 
and agaoif until the idea contained therem is strongly impmiood 
on the mind of tbe reader. I mpreoood thus on Vke naind, &e 
idea sooner or later manifests itself in the thought, ^peedh, aad 
action of the indi?iduai, marking his cbaraeter imd career in tha 
world. One need scarcely advert to the wsimpresaivenesa of the 
elaborate compositions put forth by a large section of the derg;y. 
The dryness of these lueubrationa^which are often composed lo^g 
prior to use — and the dulness of the preacher's emmoiationy ariapig 
probably from the fact that sue^ sermons^are delivered in a mood 
of mind very different to that in which they were compoaed, ase 
proverbial, and strikingly contrast with the " thoughts that breatba^ 
and words that bum," emanating in extempori^d ndssivea &om 
the daily press. One advantage possessed by the news«*writer is tiiat 
he speaks with the s^thority of pezscmal expenenet^ whieh 
commands respect. 

In general the clergyman has littie aetmd knowledge <^ mien 
things beyond the range of his parish. True, there aiaac 
real bees of t^ derieal hive^— who brin^ to their ofllee an. 
experience gained horn, long personal mtereourse with the wodd. 
But the editor is genendly a man of experience ; the dttties ctf his 
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omoe require him to be »iu^ : D«y, more ; lie is— if one may judge 
from the oorrespoDdence columns of the newspi^r — a sort of om- 
xuacient being, retained for the special information and gaidanee of 
erery one that seeks the solution of a problem^ or the satisfaction 
of odier than ordinary want. Hence he is oracular on all occasions. 
There are also at the disposal of the journalist sundry modes of 
expression, as ynt, humour, scMire, &o^ to whieh the occupant of the 
pulpit can never with propriety resort. The popularity of such 
writers as Jerrold, Dickens, and Thackeray may be adduced, am 
some proof of the strong impression produced on the public mind 
by the proper use of these resources. I^or must one omit to notice 
the influence of our friend Funck, in whose racy cartoons the 
national idea assumes distinctive form and contour, thereby strik- 
mfc more deeply into the national mind. 

It will be readily admitted aa aia axiom, based on the experience 
of the last half-century, that to a far greater extent than the pulpit 
t^. press promotes inquiry. Inquiry tends to knowledge, and 
knowledge leads to love; love induces obedience, and obedience 
involves man's highest happiness. Urged to inquiry, man measures 
the stars, delves the earth, and gauges the seas, and in these mighty 
operations extends his knowledge and increases his love of the 
onmipotent and bounteous Creator of alL Who can number the 
fervent aspirations which have in all agea arisen on the bare con- 
templation of the stars P Who, then, shall measure the mighty 
feeling moving the deep bosom of humanity when the gaze is directed 
by the magic wand of Newton or HersohelP Man turns the sod, 
and lo 1 the fossil is dislodged ; will he, too, one day mark an age 
and race P Man explores the seas, and from every gathered gem 
evokes new light to read afresh the word of God. Seeing the 
beauty, harmony^ and design of the eecmomy of nature, he begins 
to realize the significance of being, and instinctively adores the 
** Great Being for whose power nothing is too vast, for whose inspec- 
tion nothing is too minute."' Thus the habit of inqidry promotes 
the happiness of man by conductirg him to the worship and service 
of the Divine Buler, whose wa> s are ways of pleasantness, and all 
whose paths are peace. In so far as the press, then, is more pro- 
motive of inquiry, it is more potent for good than the pxdpit. 

The press commands a larger audience tbaa the pulpits That the 
latter proclaims the gospel near and far, is certainly true ; through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, from the high and rugged 
mountains of the north to the low and undulating plains of the 
south— from the shores of the Mersey to the banks of the Thames — 
sf, and in climes far over the wild waters c^ oeean, the pulpit rears 
ite majestic front in advocacy of the claims of biblical truth. So, 
too, wherever civilization penetrates, the press establishes ** a local 
halntation and a name." ILuth follows close upon the footsteps of 
I^mi. But we may safely venture to assert tnat there are mpu- 
unds that come not under the influ^ioe of the pulpit, who are 
nevertheless closely '* posted " in the minutiseiof the public journals. 
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Consider the thousands of working men that absent themselves 
church on Sunday — that stay at home and read the newspaper; 
Look at the large number of men who on various grounds ao net 
approve the habit of church-going, Ac, and consequently jk&nt 
attend a place of worship, who yet read the daily papers in common 
with the church habitui. To listen to the indoctrinations of the 
pulpit is an act purely voluntary ; whereas to read the enunclatiooi 
of the press is to thousands of men an act absolutely inciunbesi 
upon them. For in these days of telegraphy and steam-printing, to 
ignore the many events crop ping up on all sides is to cast one's self 
out of the pale of society. "Whatever, therefore, may be a man's 
status — ^be the individual patrician or plebeian, a superior or sub- 
ordinate member of the community — ^he is more or less familiar witb 
the teachings of the press. The newspaper is the vade mecutn of aH 
By the legislator, in whom are centred the interests of a large consti- 
tuency ; by the merchant, whose enterprise involves the happiness or 
ruin of many families ; by the workman, who aspires to fiu wortibi^ 
his place in the social economy, its pages are sought with, eager 
interest. Let a man turn where he may, he encounters the old 
familiar face of the press. By the appearance of the shop windows, 
by placards posted on all available sites, by the shouts and ejaeu^ 
lations of divers uproarious urchins, by a thousand and one circum- 
stances his attention is attracted to the multifarious events of the 
day. At the railway-station, at the pier-head, at the door of the 
omnibus, at the doors of the theatre and the lecture-hall, in the 
pursuit of business and of pleasure, he is daily greeted by the 
voice of the common benefactor. Into every homestead nowadays 
the press pours its fresh and genial light, in which are observed the 
metamorphoses of the outer world. Books abound — on every con- 
ceivable subject, from the grand " History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Soman Empire " to the wonderful " Adventures of Jack the 
Giant Xiller ;" from the noble epic of " Paradise Lost " to 1^ 
rhyming jingle of " Poor Cock Bobin," and, in a majority of cases, 
may be obtained for a mere bagatelle. Hence every child, you^ 
and adult has a sort of literature of his own — suited to his 
individual taste and capacities; and is thus brought directly 
under the influence of the press. Lastly, how potent is the preis 
as an auxiliary of the pulpit! Cadman, Binney, Spurgeon, and 
Punshon command congregations more or less immense, but the 
auditory of each of these preachers is a hundredfold enlarged through 
the agency of the printing-press . It is reported that 300,000 volumes 
of Mr. Spurgeon s sermons have been sold in America by one firm 
alone. Notwithstanding, then, the complex machinery set in motion 
by the clergy for the evangelization of society — ^notwithstandkf 
the working of such organizations as " G-ospel Halls," " spew 
services," Bible classes,' "young men's Christian associatioDS,** 
•* open-air meetings," ** missions," &c., one is forced to conclude tint 
the more potent of the ameliorative agencies now under consideration 
Ib decidedly the press. 
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Thus we liave stated the principal fprotmds on which is based the 
superiority of the press as a public exponent of truth, as an a^ent 
of civilization, as a promoter of national prosperity and genertd 
good. There are two or three points to which we must advert 
before we close. It is to the press that the pulpit owes much of its 
present power and importance. To the end that the preacher may 
succeed in his high mission, it is necessary that he snould be duly 
qualified to instruct the simple in the doctrines of revelation, and 
in such matters as pertain to Christian faith and practice. Books 
must be published and diligently studied, ere the candidate for 
holy orders is fitted to discharge the functions of his office. Just as 
in any other Tocation, so in the ministry, education is essential to 
success. Humanly speaking, on the press mainly the student must 
rely for the enlightenment that is to serve his future purposes. 
On the press, indeed, hinges the very existence of the present 
systems of ministerial education ; for the knowledge of the nine- 
teenth century is gained neither from tradition nor the circulation 
of a few worm-eaten manuscripts, but from books,— books that fall 
from the printing-press as plentifully and as fresh as raindrop 
from the heavens. Armed with this knowledge, the preacher is 
prepared to battle with the hordes of ignorance and vice. 

Again, liberty — liberty to worship Go 1 according to the dictates 
of one's own conscience — is the safeguard of the pulpit ; and the 
noblest advocate of this liberty is a bold, pure, and enlightened 
press. As to the (j^ualifications of divines and editors, we shall not 
attempt a comparison, seeing that both pulpit and press command 
the services of men of high character and scholastic attainments— 
" all — all honourable men." 

With considerable wealth and talent, the pulpit possesses extra- 
ordinary influence. By the free and gentle exercise of this influence, 
it seeks to win over truant humanity to the knowledge and love 
of Him who is great, and " whose mercy endureth for ever." 
Wherever the foot of man marks the soil, the oracle lifts its com- 
manding voice to warn, to enlighten, and to save. Nowadays the 
very desert is vocal with pseans addressed to the common Father of 
the various races of earth. On the burning plains of the South, 
and the frozen wastes of the North, as well as on the cool sward of 
fatherland, the pulpit is happily an established fact. Before the 
clear, bright lightoi scriptural truth vanishes the mist of a thousand 
superstitions. How far the pulpit succeeds in its high mission 
may be inferred from the respect m which it is conmionly held, and 
its present importance in the State. That it really promotes the 
happiness of a large section of humanity is an indisputable propo- 
sition. Through its instrumentality, ^umbers are awakened from a 
state of moral apathy, and urged to the realization of a glorious 
existence. Through its agency, the poor benighted pagan is induced 
to abandon the wooden idol of his forefathers, and worship at the 
shnne of the true and living God ; and through its agency, also, 
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thoTuands ef liie erriBg are led to the obtainm«i£ of Hiai wtikaSbA 
which, the Gk>d of merof ia ever williBg to diapense. 

Tndj ooloBsal is the power of the printiBg-praas. To tibfr fm 
and judicious ezemae or this power is to be ascribed ihe unpnei^ 
dented greatness of the nation. The extension of eommeree, €ie 
atilization of science^ the spread of enlightenment^ ^e refont«f 
morals, the maintenanoe <^ public latr» of social order^ and. of is^ 
indual right — ^in a woid» all that pre^emiQentljr distmguishes ^ 
present age, is due mainly to the operation of a &ee and enlist* 
ened press. Everywhere the potent monitoi>— *' the Fourth Estate" 
^--commands respectful audience in the coiurts oT kings, in tbe halk 
of nobles, in the homes of the people. As a propo^M^m! of Chiis* 
tianity, the fnress is unequalled. Embodied in tne polisbed langm^ 
of oinlization, or the rude dialeot of barbadsm* the tcutk of Sc^ 
tore is now presented to every inhabitant of the globe* Nor is te 
all. With Homer, Aristotle, and Bemosthenes--tke master-spkits 
of old-— the world still holds converse, no less than with. Sfaaknos, 
Bacon, and Burke — the glorious geniuses of modem timea* Amm 
the obscure vista of the past dart the bright ragrs of hi^ork h^ 
Whence proceed these n^s ? From the priatingopraes^ which is, 
indeed, '* a light to lighten our darkncaa," a brilliant lantenrn swung 
on high to guide mankind through the darkazid intricate lanes oi 
ignorance and error ; nay, the broad sun itself, tJuit illumes and 
(meers the whole theatre of human thought and action. Finalk, 
one may regi»rd the press as the huge anvil whereon is wroegit 
public (pinion, — ^the potent instrument that establidies or. subverts 
eBspires* 

JN ot to supersede the educational efforts of the pulpit, but to 
support and supplement them, k the office of the press. Boiih 
institutions are essential to the proper growth and devdopment of 
the nation. One is the special guardian of man's spiritual interests, 
even as the other is the chief custodian, of his pobtical rights and 
social privileges* Both are institutions that the sound sl^ise and 
noble courage of Englishmen "will not willin^k let die;" yet of 
the two, the more potent is the press. F. C. Cbbbwbli^. 
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WAS THE CEIMEAN WAK JUSTIFIABLE IN US 
OEIGUSr, AND SATISFACTOEY IN ITS EESULTSP 

A.FFIBMATrVB ABTICLB. — ^III. 

Whilst we read the article of J. J^ we were led to surmise thsfchs 
is either a descendant or a disciple of G. Fox, and in close alUaiice 
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witk Pease and Sturge^ the notable delegates to the Caar on the 
peaee qnestiiHi. No writer, that is in any degree animated by 
respeet for the integrity aaad independence of nations, would presume 
to express such sentiments as we find in his article. He appears to 
fionsider that there was neither cause for war, nor were the results 
commensurate with the expenditure of blood and treasure, as the 
unayoidable consequences of war. 

Were we to take a retrospective yiew of the conduct of Busiia as 
a Power, in every part of the globe, for the past century, we should 
find suflBcient to justify the course we pursued in reference to the 
war in question. How many aggressive attacks has she made upon 
her immediate neighbour, without any provocation other than a 
greed for territory 1 The pretext with which she endeavoured to 
cloak her designs about Turkey were of the same sort as her former 
ones, but a little diversified. Can J. J. reconcile the demands of 
Btt8sia» with regard to the privilege of the holy places, as well as 
the protectorate she claimed over the whole of the Sultan's Christian 
subjects, with the fundamental principle of international law Y Until 
this interrogation be fairly answered, we deny the tenablenees of 
J. J.'s position. Let us cast oar eyes over .sundry parts of the 
Turkish territory, and survey the extensive regions that still bear 
testimony to Russia's former devastations ; sucn as the coasts of the 
Black Sea, Bessarabia, <&c. And the act, the justifiableness of which 
we are now discussing, was another repetiti<m of the same aggres- 
sions. But for our intervention, the dismemberment of the Turkish 
empire, which has been since 1711 a main object of flussia^ would 
have been accomplished. Although we are now warrantably de- 
fending the course pursued by the allies, yet we are not speaking in 
eommendation of the fanatical Mussidmans; the subject-matter of 
debate is European. 

From the mission of Menschikoff to the firing of the first jsun, no 
signs of honour, integrity, or truth were displayed by Bufsia. 
What, for instance, was the import of Grortschakoff s reply to the 
Turkish commander, when he notified to him (Gortsehakoff) that if 
he did not quit the Turkish territory within fourteen days, — as the 
presence of the Russian troops upon the Turkish soil was the veritable 
cause of war, — he had instructions from his Government to com- 
mence hostilities P The commander of the invadinc corps kindly said, 
** that kis master was not at war with Turkey" Although his armies 
were then actually trespassing upon the Ottoman soil — a step always 
held tantamount to a declaration of war — we are at a loss to conceive 
how J. J. can defend such doings. Why has he not taken the 
trouble to institute an inquiry, so that an impartial decision might 
Imve been obtained ? J. J. seems to be very angry because the 
combined fleets were ordered to ride at anchor in the Dardanelles 
before any ostensible dedaration of war, in readiness to protect 
Constantinople in case of necessity. And does not he see that the 
previously dubious acts of the Czar necessitated such a measure P 
What was the affair of Sinope P The fleets were stationed at the . 
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entrance of the B oBp horaa, in accordance with the provisions ^ 
existing treaties. W hen the barbarous tragedy of Sinope becMM 
known, the Cabinets of the West at once resolved that their ftsetl 
should forthwith enter the Euxine, and protect not only the Otto- 
man territory, but the Ottoman flag ; and a firman was granted hf 
the late Sultan for that purpose : hence the procedure of the retn* 
bution at Sebastopol ana the consequent acts of the allies. Lii 
ever Nicholas publish a declaration of war previous to the passage nf 
the Truth 1 He professed to hold the principalities beyond iiie 
Danube as a guarantee for the fulfilment oi his exactions and 
demands. 

After the formal dedaration of war, the allied commanders w«re 
informed that so long as Sebastopol was allowed to be a standmg 
menace to the independence of the Turkish empire, no durable 
peace could be secured. They were accordingly instructed and 
directed to make that fortification the chief point of their attadc. 
After the taking of this fort, Nicholas either had evacuated tii6 
Turkish territory, or he was about to do so ; not, as he alleged, out 
of the regard he entertained for Francis Joseph, but out of Ae 
respect he had for the Turkish missiles and bayonets, and the fear 
he entertained for his empire. J. J. seems to imagine that the 
reduction of ^Russia's supremacy would be a task of herculean 
dimensions, but we do not agree with such exaggerated concep- 
tions. Its army exhibited neither courage nor fortitude on wr 
banks of the Alma. Our Mend seems to put great confidence in 
the vastness of the extent and the capabilities of production of 
Russia, but we think these ideas are delusive. The q ualities of her 
military and her armaments were so far tested; when in conflict 
with the allies, that it is very evident that a vigorous applicatkm 
of their force would eventually prove successful m subjugating it 

As to colonization, aUudea to by J. J., we do not share his 
opinions ; for to take upon oursdLves so burdensome a task is not 
within the province ot reason, although the overgrown power of 
Russia suggests that, were such a project feasible, it would be 
abundantly pregnant with benefits to Western Europe. Is she to 
have the exclusive contrd. over the Euxine and that great artery of 
commerce, the Danube, to the detriment of so many nations i 

As to the results of the war, we think they are suflSciently appa- 
rent without much comment. The objects of the allies were to pre- 
serve the Turkish empire from being divided, and to secure it 
against similar attempts in future. We think, if J. J. will but give 
himself a little additional trouble to examine the facts impartiaJh', 
he will be iuUy convinced that the objects of the war were fulff 
attained. By the destruction of that stronghold, Russian ambiti<m 
has loj^t its boasted power, — its docks destroyed, its fortificaticHiB 
demolished, yea, the traces of the works of the allies are yet vitiiye 
amongst its ruins. Alma, Inkermann, Balaclava, are " words whieh 
are swords*^ in Bussian history now, and are the guarantees we gave 
]xer that the must keep her own place. 
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J. J. makes a great parade of words relative to the performance 
of Christian duties, which we confess to be the only objects worthy 
of pursuit. But we consider it to be in accordance with the law of 
Christ to defend the weak against the strong, and such we consider 
to be the noblest act of humanity. B^venge is no part of our duty, 
and of this we are conscious ; but when our object was obtained, 
peace was proclaimed, and we think under circumstances somewhat 
laTonrable to the sicTc man. 

The allusion by J. J. to the restoration of kingdoms to their 
former position in the scale of nations is an imaginary delusion, 
which we do not trouble ourselves about ; for we think the allies 
did not depart from the conditions of their compact. What may 
now be the result of the Czar's generosity towards the Poles, we leave 
time to demonstrate. Yet we cannot conclude this paper without 
expressing our conviction that J. J. will not see mucn to praise in 
the Czar, and hope he will not have much to condemn in the medi- 
ating powers. This is not a befitting sequel to the subject under 
debate ; but as J. J. has introduced the matter in the negative, we 
consider ourselves justified in our comments thereon. S. F. T. 

NEGATIVE ARTICLE. — III. 

The great events of history, like the great mountains of the 
natural world, can only be estimated as regards their importance, 
and the relation they bear to others, by one standing at some 
distance from them. Time, like distance, frequently exalts the 
insignificant into importance, and reduces the important to insig- 
nificance. Hence the judgments of contemporaries are usually 
unsound in proportion to 3ie importance of the events to which 
they have reference. 

The Crimean war is one of the greatest facts of modem times, 
and its occurrence is of so recent a date, that we may well shrink 
from pronouncing dogmatically about its "origin" or "results.** 
But we have lately received, in Mr. Kinglake's " Invasion of the 
Crimea," an accession to our information on these subjects, which 
leads to an opinion conclusively unfavourable to both. 

"W. H. S., the last writer in the aflBrmative of the question under 
discussion, has given us most unnecessarily a full account of the 
aggressive policy of Russia, from Peter the Great downwards. We 
say unnecessarily, because the fullest admission of the aggressive 
policy of Russia, and the advisability of checking it by some means, 
18 quite compatible with a belief in the unjustifiable origin and the 
unsatisfactory nature of the results of the Crimean war. 

Conceding that the claims of the Czar upon Turkey called for 
the opj)08ition of other European powers, and that the seizure of 
the Principalities as "matenal guarantees,** an act violating all 
international law and order, and justifying, if persisted in, a recourse 
by England and France to arms, still two opportunities offered 
themselves, had they been taken advantage of, by which the inde- 
pendence of Turkey might have been secured, and the balance of 
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power preserved, without haying recourse to the last extremi^il 
war. One of these was by the continued co-operation of £n^iai 
and France with Austria and Prussia. *' On the very day wheftAt 
Bussian advanced guard crossed the Pruth,** says Mr. 'Kia^kim, 
** the representatives of the four Powers assembled in a conferam^ 
determined to address to Bussia a collective note, pressing the Oar 
to put his claims against Turkey in oonfonnity with the 80vere%& 
rights of the Sultan. Austria was perfectly ready to perform mt 
part, as the neighbouring power nearest to the threatened point, it 
repressing the aggression of the Czar. Prussiat in spite of tlie 
weakness of her king's character, was also ready to do her du^to 
Europe. There can be no doubt that, in whatever state of impend 
virulence or religious exaltation Nicholas may have been, the coneeri 
of the four Powers f if sustained, would have kept him within bounds, 
and indicated international right without plunging JEurope imt9 • 
war. The question then arises, how it came to pass that tiu 
wholesome concert was suddenly dissolved, and that in place ef it 
there appeared a separate understanding between two of the powen, 
strong enough to wage a bloody and successful war against JEUiwia, 
but not strong enough to enforce the claims of justice without resort 
to arms." 

An answer to the last question we will endeavour to give by-and- 
bye. Here, then, was one method of preventing war neglected and 
abandoned. The next opportunity occurred subsequently. After 
the declaration of war by England and France, but before a gun 
had been fired by either of their arms, the Turks, by their own 
gallantry, and with the assistance of a few young English offie^ss, 
had accomplished the ends for which the wur had been resorted to. 
By their successful defence of Silistria, and the victorious battle of 
Giurgevo, they had freed the Principalities from the grasp of S^aissia, 
and destroyed the prestige of the Aussian army. They had alio 
(by the mere declaration of war against E.ussiaJ freed them8(4vei 
from the treaties which had hitherto limited their freedom. Here, 
then, was another opportunity which, taken advantage of prudesHy 
and wisely, might have prevented the shedding of a single drop of 
English blood. '* And in that condition of affairs the l^^mpeimr of 
Bussia must have acquiesced ; for having now learnt that h« codd 
not maintain an invasion of European Turkey, and being drirffl 
from the seas, he was cut off from all means of waging an offetnt iw 
war against the Sultan, except upon the desolate frontiers of 
Armenia ; and the pressure of the naval blockade enforced asaintt 
him by the allies, together with the torture of seeing /the Baltieaad 
the Euxine placed under the dominion of their fleets, would hare 
more than sufficed to make him sign a peace."* 

Here, then, as it appears to us at the very outset of the siibjeet, 
we have met with facts which have not yet oeen controvepted, aad 
which demonstrate that the object for which war was wa^ed might 

• Kingkke, toI. II., chap. 3. 
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"have been obtained without it; and hence there can be but one eon> 
xslusion, jiz.f that the origm ef the war wirs unjustifiable, and its 
proseourtion, if motfonminal, yet reflects the hi^eet diseredit upon 
those etatesmen who were mainly Teapcnteible fbr it. But if we 
strive to understand the causes which led to the alienation of 
England and France horn. Austria and Prussia, and of their union 
Tvith each other against Russia, we shall discover additional reasons 
against the origin of this war. We find these causes to be, first, 
the personal character and exigences of the Emperor of the 
French. By a series of crimes, -aknost unparalleled, JNapoleon III. 
and his -aceompUees had succeeded iu destroying the liberty of their 
country, and in exalting themselves on its ruins ; and " to pile up 
events Detween them and the bloody past, tb shelter them from the 
personal peril to which the public memory of their crimes exposed 
them, to make the country which they had outraged forget her 
shame, to gain such sanction as the pure name or the Queen of 
ISngland could give to acts and characters, which no pure heart 
could iiejifaTd without aMiorrenee, waes the Teal object for which the 
concert of the four Powers was broken up, and the fair prospect of 
peace, ^hieh th»t concert afibrded, was exchanged for the certainrtjr 
of a dreadM war." On the side of England we have to mention 
the disastrous infltience of Lord Pahnerston in the English Cabinet; 
he was strong in diplomatic experience, and Eussia had been, all 
his life, a power at which he longed to strike a blew. 

Mr. Eiffnglake eays, that while eveir other member of Lord 
Aberdeen's Cabiaiet would probably, if he had 'die opportunity, 
undo what was then done, Lord Palmerston alone would do it again. 
" It was in fact his doing, in conjunction with the Emperor of the 
French. He it was who, when these negotiaiions began, drew 
England from co<^peration with Austria and Prussia, placed her in 
separate connection with Fmnce, and made himsen the medium 
through which the pressure of the French Emperor was put upon 
the Premier, and those members of the English Cabinet who were 
desirous of peace; when the Cabinet hesitated, even after the 
disaster of Sinope, to cast the fatal die, he resigned, and when, 
after a secession of ten days, he withdrew his resignation, the fatal 
die was oast.'' 

It must be confessed that popular opinion backed up Lord Pal- 
merston to the fullest extent, out with motives very difl^rent. The 
people, always generous in their aspirations, expected, as the result 
of a war with Bussia, the independence of Poland, the liberation of 
Hungary, and the dissolution of the Austrian Empire, always 
astoeiated, in their minds, with the idea of absolutism ana oppression ; 
but no such motives entered into the designs of Napoleon III. or 
Lord Palmerston. 

Such, then, was the origin of the war. We feel we need not pro- 
&eino6 judgment upon it ; the facts condemn it without additionAl 
words. Of its results we leave others to speak, simply remarking 
that, seeing that the objects contemplated by statesmen might have 
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been acquired without war, and contrasting the hopes of tiie 
regarding the nationalities of Europe with their entire diia| 
ment, we cannot see how any other conclusion can be amyed 
but that the results were eminently unsatisfactory. M. I. 



^nltiixs. 



IS A BEMOCEATIC FOEM OF GOVERNMENT BE' 
THAN A LIMITED MONAECHYP 

AFFIBMATIYB ABTICLB.— HI. 

" Democracj is a sjstem of goTernment, according to which every member 
sodetj is considered as a man, and nothing more." — GodwhCt " PoUtioal Ju 

While aware of my own inabili^ to deal with this „ 
ouestion in a fully competent manner, I will, howerer, attempt^ 
lar as I am able, to ^ye some of the reasons that induce me 
take the affirmative side in this debate. Democracy has, somebc 
or other, got a yery eril name amongst what are called respeeti 
men. TVhy this is so, it would be beyond the province of 

faper to aiscuss, at any length at least; but recent eTepts i 
ranee and in America have had not a little inflaence in bringu 
into disrepute the principle of democracy. Our readers, howcre 
will not DO led away oy such considerations, but will examn 
for themselves the grounds on which the advocates of repubiij 
anism base their opinions, and will give a verdict according to tb 
conscience. 

If any one were, in good society, to begin to talk about the ori{ 
of government, and the advantages and disadvantages arisins fi 
the different forms of it prevalent amongst men, he would be 
down as a visionary and a malcontent, and would be told tbsj 
whether theoretically right or wrong, the constitution that we W 
in this island is the only one that is fit for a respectable man t 
live nnder. " Let us not doubt,** is the language commonly nsed-i] 
"let us not doubt that Grod has created our glorions Mtidico 
stitution of king, lords, and commons, with all its imperfection 
just as it is." I^evertheless, there are some who do not 
granted what is thus said to us, but like to examine the nu 
themselves. 

An able and acute writer has said very truly, " Society w*^ 
government are different in themselves, and have different (mgiosi 
society is produced by our wants, and government by onr ^^'j 
nesses : society is in every state a blessing ; government, even in i**| 
best state, is but a necessary evil." The origin of government ©ftfl 
be described in a few words. For some time in the early history j?l 
mankind it is most probable that government did not exist at aUll 
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but as man increased and mxdtiplied, grew rich and greW poor, 
the necessity for something of the kind would become apparent, 
endless disputes would arise, and the want of a common standard 
of appeal, and of proper regulations in regard to the meum and tuum, 
would begin to be felt. In order to obviate this difficulty, and 
remove the grievances, associations would be entered into, and the 
first government would be formed ; men would give up certain exclu- 
sively natural rights and privileges, in return for the orderly freedom 
and protection, which were only to be obtained by means of the 
co-operative principle. The first government was probably republic 
OT commonwealth, where liberty, equality, and fraternity co-existed 
as they never have done since. And it is from some such simple 
arrangement that all the various and complex varieties of govern- 
ment which now exist on the face of the earth have been developed. 

Without, however, tracing the progress of the governmental 
idea, from almost nothing, up to its present diversified aspect, or 
showing how eac^ form has directly originated, I will merely 
mention that the result of the process of development has been, 
that three different species of government have appeared, namely, 
the monarchical, the oligarchical, and the democratical. All the 
methods that have ever been invented, for the purpose of ruling 
or misruling nations, must come under one or other of these three 
heads, or is a compound of two or more of them. The English 
constitution belongs to the latter class ; it is, as every schoolboy 
knows, neither a pure monarchy, nor a pure aristocracy, nor yet a 
pure republic ; it contains within itself elements derived from ail the 
three forms, but none of them in an unmixed state. It is really an 
aristocratical republic, with a nominal monarch, though the demo- 
cratic element has very much increased in power during the last 
few centuries, and is most likely destined to subdue in time all the 
others. The theory of the Britisn constitution is — at least I take it to 
be so— that the king represents himself, the house of lords represents 
itself, and the house of commons represents the nation at large. 
Nevertheless, the government of this country is commonly called a 
limited monarchy, and, as such, must stand or fall in this debate. 

The monarchical principle is everywhere, where it now exists, 
coupled with the hereditary idea ; indeed, the latter is essential to 
the very existence of the former, as the dignity, power, and sentiment 
necessary to be attached to the monarch woula cease to operate on 
the minds of his subjects, were not he and his family raised on a sort 
of pedestal above the " swinish multitude " below them, and made 
independent alike of their wishes and of their dislikes. Now this 
hereditary monarchical principle is, I think, a great political error, 
uid though it has been adopted more or less by every nation, in 
erery age, yet it is entirely false and indefensible. The chief 
▼aloe of monarchy is said to be, that by placing the government 
of the country in the hands of one man, and that one the best 
qualified to exercise the supreme authority, it secures the com- 
nmnity from the danger of falling into- anarchy and disorder from the 
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want of a stroDg central and competent goveniing power. 1%»iii|^ 
tion of the her^itarv principle at once destroys aH the force ollb 
foregoing plea ; for wnen a man is chosen to be the raler of & cDiiife§ 
^-not from any special qualifications for goTeming that he aif 
possess, nor on account of his superior intelligence, pataiotisai»« 
anything else, but merely because he is the son of hm lith^,}-^ 
only deduce of which monarchy is capaUe falls to the gtqvaai, «l 
leaves the mistake of monopoly exposed in all i1» enonmty. 

The only object of goyemment is to meet the requirementiiC 
and impart good and benefit to, the gor^ned ; and if the i^mff oa i 
power be delegated to a sovereign at all, it should be pkoed mtfal 
nands of one peculiarly qualified for the position of first magtstniss 
to make the crown the heirloom, as it is called, of any partieidv 
family, to the exclusion of all others, as well or better, p«Afl|i» 
fitted for the position l^an the privileged one, is merely a pieee of 
iojustice, and a specious fraud on the intelligence of the people. 

If we could by means of an act of Parliament, by a oonstitirooBtf 
otherwise, make virtue, patriotism, intelligence, and wisdom, all d 
which are pre-eminently requisite in a ruler, if he is in any comM* 
sense meaning of the term to be a ruler, hereditary, then we mi^ 
with reason make the crown heredite^ ; bmt as it k, with mi 
inability to make the qualifications descend with unabated vigov 
-from father to son, it is mere absurdity to make an t)ffice, the piop« 
fulfilment of whose duties depends on the personal qualities p^ 
sessed by the holder, hereditary. Is it not a notorious &Gt, tiyft 
the cleverest and best of parents often have the dullest and went 
of children P and to proceed in the formation of our system upon 
perverse ignoring of what may almost be called a natural law ifi^ 
set common sense at defiance. 

But it may be said that in some cases the hereditary yrmci^hm 
worked well, and that by its means many good rulers have bea 
allotted to liie nation. No doubt thk is true ; but it is also M 
that any other method, however arbitrary and absurd, of a^p(^ 
ing rulers would have probably produced some good ones. Had it 
been the law to select the kings from amongst men upwards dsx 
feet high, and having red hair, there is no doubt but that 8om(^ 
the candidates would have been men of ability ; but what an iofi^ 
to men of moderate heigiit and ordinary coloured hair would si^ 
such a system be ! That ihe hereditary system is not worse tbm 
many others that might be devised is admitted ; but that it ii ^ 
best, and the most suited to our present civilization, it is impofliiife 
1k) prove. 

The monarchical idea itself, moreover, is indefensible; ^ 
it puts into the hands of one man, arbitrarily selected, sapicBB 
power over the rest of Uie community, which power, when w- 
tained by the nation itself, is capable of being vsed to adrafittf^ 
but which, wielded by one irresponsible person, is certain td w 
misused to the carrying out of that person's 4*rotcket8, jart^i^f^ 
and ambitioi^ views. Ibe best that can be said in 1>dudf omoisidif 
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is, that it is perhaps expedient to employ it in the case of a nation in 
a T^ry low state of ciruization ; but even .then it is a poirer which is 
muc^ more liable to be abused than properly and beneficially used. 
So many and so gross have been ihe evils flowing from monarchy 
in A pore state, tUaib in most rational communities the idea has been 
giYen up ; and though the name and outward show is retained, ihe 
king, as a king, has really ceased to exist ; the lion has had its 
claws cut off, and, confined in a cage, becomes a ahow for ignorant 
people to gase at, wonder, and applaud, and for wise men to specu- 
late on the trouble it has taken to tame the beast, and the damage 
it might yet do, were it allowed by its guardians to regain its 
liberty, and to recorer its powers of hiu3tfulness. The limited 
monarchy that we have in this couDtrj is really bo monarchy at all, 
and we could quite as well do without it ; and while on the one hand 
there is probably no one who would wish Hke crown to recover any of 
its lost powers and prerogatives, on the other, there are few who can 
really believe that there could be any danger to property, order, 
and ^ood government, were the sinecure office itself to lapse into 
oblivion, along with its departed power and usefulness. 

Of course we know all about the theory of checks, counter- 
checks, &c, that are supposed to be the superior excellence of the 
British constitution ; how the Commons and Lords check the King, 
and these one another, and the Xing checks the Commons and 
Lords : we admit that the Xing and the Lords need checking, and 
believe that the more they are checked, and the less influence the^ 
retain, ihe better ; but it is the same with the lower house, as it is 
improperlv styled. The less that hoose-^whioh, with all its imper- 
fections, does, to a certain extent, represent the nation at large — ^is 
checked and hindered m progressive legislation, the better. Every 
time that either the Lords or the Xing has exercised the veto, they 
have been in the wrong ; and after setting the opinions and convic- 
tions of the nation at defiance as lon^ as they dared (witness the 
CaUiolic Emancipation, the Keform Bill, the Jew Bdl, the Paper 
Duties Bepeal Bill, and so on), they at last ingloriously knuckled 
under, and, prostrating themselves unwilling woc^ippers of a con- 
tinually oanard moving civilization, have gained for themselves a 
glorious reputation for obstinacy, not to say Mrs. Partingtonism, 
who, wit^ the broom of precedent and privilege, would ewe^ away 
the ever-advancing waters f»i the great Atlantic of reform and pro- 
gress. What «hould we think if the Queen were now to use her 
constitutionaUy absolute veto, and endeavour to control our legis- 
lation in accordance with her own individual political views? There 
can, I think, be but little doubt but that, if sne were to attempt to 
use her prerogative, such as she is legidly entitled to, and determine 
liot to be a dummy any longer, the power of checking the decrees 
of Pariioment would soon cease to be legally hers, as they have 
already ceased to be so practically. 

Why is it that our Qaeen m so deserredly popular in this 
^Hmntryl* Is it not ftom her personal character, and from the fact 
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that she nerer in any way interferes in the goyemment of il 
country, but has left it all in the hands of her " faithful Lords ii 
Commons '? And when we desire that her son, when he comes toll 
throne, may prove as good a ruler as she has done, do we not u 
he should be no ruler at all, but merely a puppet in the hsski 
the ministry for the time being P And looking at the matter fni 
a common-sense point of view, what is the meaning of all itt 
childish and fanatical attachment to the present reigning fium^f 
that characterizes the English people now P It is mereur the attn» 
tion of so much splendour, glitter, and gaudy show, which, dazzUil 
the eyes of the multitude, blinds them to the true nature of me» 
narchy, which, though it be now subdued and powerless, yet duj 
come to life again, if it be not wholly destroyed. 

I have thus far criticized the monarchical government that f» 
have in this country, as it is sujppoeed to be the most perfect systeat 
of limited monarchy extant ; all we propose is, to CArry the proc« 
of limitation one step further, and so to extinguish the dangeroa 
system altogether. 

Now, Castlereaghing the phraseology a little, '' to embark apoi 
the feature on which this question chiefly hinges," let ub aA 
What is a democratic form of government P and what ire iti 
peculiar advantages H 

Considerable difference of opinion may exist amongst' us on tiit 
affirmative of this debate, as to the precise form of democwtidl 
government desirable, but we shall, I think, be all agreed upon tke 
^ndamental principles upon which the same should be based. 
Democracy means merely that in a free state all should share a 
the privileges of all ; that true freedom and equality cannot fssA 
while arbitrary and empirical distinctions are kept up between 
one man and another, which invest a few with absolute poww 
and authorities, that militate against the general rule, that "alliMt 
are bom free and ecjual ;*' and also that that government has alone 
a right to exist, which is constituted agreeably to the opinions of ite 
subjects, and which admits all to a perfect equality in the si^Ht?' 
the law. Hence, anything like an hereditaiiT monarchy, ^w^^ '^ 
founded upon a totally opposite idea, or an hereditary aristocracy, 
which is nothing but a monarchy split up into so many small parf* 
cannot exist in the government of a country that recognizes tie <w^ 
cardinal idea of democracy, namely, the natural, inalienable, ipFJ** 
scriptible right of each individual in the community to have his libertj 
curtailed as little as possible, and his equality with all his fello*' 
men admitted and acted upon. A National Assembly, elected npo^ 
the principle of universal suffrage, may also be said *^ ^ J? 
essential of democracy ; but all minor details are not necessary to 
be entered into now. 

What are, then, the advantages of democratic govenini^i^ ^' 
republicanism P 

They will at once suggest themselves to the minds of the reflecti^*' 
By its means alone can the greatest good be imparted to the greater 
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anmber, and the laws be framed and administered so as not to 
5arry out the selfish purposes of a privileged body of monopolists, 
but to embody the feelings and convictions of the people as a whole ; 
aor can all the concerns of the State be brought under the control 
)f the citizens in any but a democratical system of government. 

We doubt not that there are some evils that might be almost 
said to be inseparable from democracy, but it could not be at all 
expected that any form of government could be absolutely perfect; 
the individual character of each citizen influences in no small 
measure the character of the government itself; and to expect that 
merely by establishing a particular form of government in a country 
we should make everybody good, and wise, and just, is absurd ; and 
yet we find that the objections taken to republican institutions are 
derived from the fact, that the members of the community are not 
always competent to act up to the principles they profess and have 
embodied in their constitution. We know that humanity is imper- 
fect, and that the best of us cannot but err sometimes; but is 
that any reason for taking away our right to manage our own con- 
cerns, and our independence and self-government, and for putting 
them in the hands of an irresponsible autocrat P We should endea- 
vour to make men wise and just, if they are not so already, not to 
make them slaves. 

It is quite foreign to the proper understanding of this question 
whether a pure democracy is suitable to this nation or to that 
nation, or whether it would not be premature to establish it here or 
there ; and in arguing that because it is not thus universally appli- 
cable to all countries, on account of the imperfectly educated con- 
dition of the inhabitants, therefore it is not in itself desirable, our 
opponents are really, though unconsciously, paying republicanism 
the highest compliment of which a system of government is sus- 
ceptible, inasmuch as they urge that it is too ^ood, and true, and 
grand for some phases of our everywhere imperfect humanity. 

To repeat in brief, — 

1. A limited monarchy is founded on a mistake, which nature 
repels, and experience detects. 

2. The model limited monarchy, that of Great Britain, is so very 
limited as to be, as monarchy, that is, rulership, a practical non- 
entity. 

3. Democracy is based on natural justice, and is in harmony 
with the mind, conscience, and disposition of all men. 

4. Democracy is the highest form of government, for it is that 
in which the machinery acts in every part, and affects each. 

6. The arguments usually advanced against democracy only show 
its superiority, by proving the grandeur of the ideal on which it is 
founded. 

Wherefore, democracy is better than monarchy. 

T. G. F. 
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UMaATTTE ▲STICI.B. — HI. J 

Thb exunplef of statea which are gOTemed hj a democisofH 
a limited monarehj seem to titm the balanoe in favour of the liiH 
. this proTea ottr ai^gament to a certain, extent ; bnt m we demlH 
rather unfair, we cannot make it the boma of the present ptMi 
accordingly we shall point ont the chief respects in whiek in 
differ, and the point in whidi the one is supericNr to the other^ M 

Iiy the first piaoe, it was doribtloss never intended thai a ^^^\ 
men shonld be at the head of a state. The Israelites damoareilv 
a Hag, and the Almighty granted His chosen people tbdr Ml 
displeased at the same time that they should not have beeBSlv{ 
tilted with Him as their raler^ bnt not avarse that He Mi: 
command, as it were, a legate on earths— one whqm the psofii 
could hold in rererence, as David. 

The chief point in faronr of a limited monarchy appean till: 
this : — The opinions of the people, as they seyeraUy direrge fpom M 
dififerent parts of the empiire, shonld be concentrated, as se mii 
rays, into one common centre — the sovereign — and that the pevmj 
that Boyereign being nnder control, mnst of necessity aroid t jniii I 
and consequently any unhappiness or rebelHon on the part of tlli 
people. With regard to a democracy, on the contrary, the derij* 
of an eager populace can never be accomplished. The assertiial 
one may make, another will d»iy, — smnetimes merely for the 8^, 
of disagreeing with his enemy. In a democracy all cherish loMj 
against all, eacb one being jealons of his brother-mler, wlieAtf 
they be on an equality or not.. But when at any time, throoj;W 
the world, both ancient and modem, has an^hing at all approadnf 

f equality existed between the members of a d/BmoetSicy ? Hurt 9 
always a superior in all legislative bodies, who must carry all tj^ 
nnder his sway : if he has a competitor, his thought is, how cut v 
rid himself of such an oneP Hence the infer^ce must he, tht*^ 
iMpure democracy is little better than an ab^lnte moDarcliy^-**^^ 
against whieb its supporters are so inveterate. It is a &ct wortf^ 
of remark that those states which are ruled over by a demoerijj 
form of government have prematurely decayed, or been compeW 
to oTcrtmrow such a body» and institute instead of it a limitHf 
an absolute monarchy. By degrees the people become tired of o* 
rule and confusion, and are glad to get at last under shadow of a ^ 
whose shade is peace ; to be able to look around and 8eeaso>76r0)^ 
who can introduce fitting changes and advantages; one who ii ft^ 
by judicious treatment, to queQ tumult, and make the wishes of w 
people in unison with his own. 

" Brutus," in his assertion that democracy " learns better ^ 
any other the wants of the governed," has made a statement whi* 
he does not effectually prove. Xings are not ignorant of the wsojj 
of the poorer classes ; and had he ever studied politics, he wowo 
perhaps know that the complaints of the working clas.«)e8 reach th« 
sovereign's ear the quickest of any. The poor are the stronge** 
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body in the staie, not because each mao, taken indiyid'aallv, is the 
weakest^ but beeaoae of tb^ numbers ; tbey are the wealth of a 
ooontrj, and hav^ nearly ererj means of makmg their wants public, 
and if they are within the pale of reason^ th^ are always redressed* 

With refi^d to his seeoad point, it is founded on the hjrpotbesis 
that the democracy is pure. IJpon this point nothint^ can be said, 
except by making the affinnation that three democracies out of 
four are impure, and duUlengii^ contradiction. 

The govaninknii of England is such as none but an Enf^^Hshman 
could brodc ; it ia certainly a limited monarchy, but not m all its 
fbrsa; it corresponda with our natural temperament — we like a 
tbin|^ and yet must go free ; and we must curtail the power of such 
a thmg, and yet must be ruled with ail charaoteristios of an absolute 
nonarchj. 

In another piwrtion of his artidie "Brutus" urjjjes that "the 
supporters of limited monarchies have no logical resting-place, until 
ihey get to the standpoint of those friends of law md order, the 
Sov^hem Confederates, via., that Gt>d intended one race to rule, 
and another to be ruled." Here he has entirely forgotten that the 
cap fits his own head also, and that by urging this he urges an 
argument equally against himself; for tlie only rendering of this is, 
that he must demolish altogether any form of government^ whilst 
such does not at all concern our theme. He also attempts to 
disprore what ia asserted in the excellent article of E. S., and 
which we must uphold as a decided truth, namely, a democracy 
aneonragiBg every vice and evil into which it is possible for men to 
plnnge themselves ; and, however stale and contemptible he may 
think tibe argument, he does not appear to be able to refute it. 
Take, for example, the cases of England and France whilst labouring 
^der the disadvantages of a republic. Hypocrisy everywhere 
had its value; Hes, oovetousness, murdering, and perjury were then 
iibe chief characteristics of either country. But we need not ex- 
patiate on the horrors which history presents in a revivified form ; 
as we gaze down the lengthened vista of the past it is no difficult 
natter to detect the fluctuation of each country, and its rise and 
^ as monarchy and republicanism are each introduced. The 
dramatist otf England, ana perhans of the world, — William Shak- 
spere, — in his celebrated " Macbeth," thus describes France^ putting 
^ words in the mouth of Bosse : — 

" A1a8 ! poor country, 
Almost afraid to know itself. It cannot 
fie called oar mother, but our grnTo; wbere nothing— 
But who knows nothing? — is once seea to smile: 
Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that rend the air, 
Are made, not marked ; where violent sorrow seems 
A modern ecstasy; the dead- man's kneU 
Is there scarce asked for whom ; and good meo's liyes 
Expire befoes the flewcr» in. their caps; 
Dying or e'er th«y sicken." 
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Althouffli not well Tersed in statistics, nor having kdj 
books on nand, jet would we state toryism was on the in 
although the present Government professes liberalism, itis _ 
one of the most conseryative in ail its actions that we shall 
have. The horizon beams brii^hter for a conservative adininistsdfal 
than it has ever done, the only Whig leader, after Lord Falmersldib 
death, that could hare been looked for has gone to his ffnYe, tk 
Sir G. C. Lewis was manifested those traits of character w)ak 
pronounced him fitted for the politician ; and the natural qualifiok 
tions and adaptability of genius so well described by that able eea* 
tributor, Mr. Neil, were not wrongly applied to such a phiiosoj^ued 
temperament. The Slight Hon. W. JB). (xladstone, although, perha^i, 
one of the brightest stars that at present shine, is by no means rait' 
able for the practice of the circles which must of necessity envdop 
the occult science of politics ; gifted with a soxd of a strangely seaia- 
tional nature, he too quickly detects the blunders and deceit whidi 
those who are constantly around him make and contriye, and )ua 
highly honourable soul will not permit him to pass these over 
unnoticed, and consequently his shaft must for ever fall short of 
the mark which he has lived but to hit. 

The politician, whatever views he may advocate or espoase, 
must be a clever man, with a characteristic shrewdness, and a 
smooth tongue, which can be set agoing on any subject ; and, abo^e 
all, he must throw dust in the eyes of aU those who are too 
suspicious, or he will meet his end prematurely — a day may proTe 
his ruin, or the stepping-stone to his future greatness ; a dangeroofl 
position, indeed, is that to stand on nothing but the quicksands. 

Upon the politician depends the working of the two great engines 
for guiding the State ; and although averse to a democratic form 
of government, nevertheless we freely allow, that although it ii 
not as good as a limited monarchy, yet many of the evils mi^ 
be remedied, had the politicians only the weal of the people It 
heart, and cared not so much for their ambitious designs. 6«t 
men such as these are seldom found ; in a democracy the^ fiai 
encouragement for their baseness, all being, as it were, their o«i 
master ; in a limited monarchy, all must admit that these are BOt 
permitted to hold any important offices— one disgraceful action it 
sufficient, and their names are a byword in every m'an*s moutht* 
and a reproach henceforth to their family. To demonstrate il 
another way how great a fallacy is in connection with a democraoyi 
let it be remarked that all democracies terminate in monarchiei, 
and generally through some act of treachery on the part of ths 
leader of the State, who finally gratifies his ambition, and becomes- 
kiug. On the opposite side, we cannot set up a democracy withoot 
inconsistently violating the person of the sovereign, and breakiog 
the Scripture, in which we are told " to honour " our king or qneeo, 
and " to obey " them. 

Lastly, we would say a few words concerning the happiness of 
the populace under a democracy and a limited monarchy. A 
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Quinsy mistake seems to be generally made, not only by those who 
laTe written on the opposite side in the Controversialist, but all the 
Ldvocates of democracy, — ^that the people are never so happy as when 
iving in a lawless, ungodly state, unrestrained by any position, 
^ach man being as good as his neighbour. If they say. Let them 
laye laws, they must have a superior to enforce them ; and although 
liere is a saying, " that two heads are better than one," yet if they 
cannot agree, it must be preferable to have the one, to prevent 
K>nfu8ion and discord. 

Another delusion supposed to exist in some minds is, that a 
imited monarchy does not foster the intellectual world as much as 
X democracy. Tne reason for this supposition we do not know, and 
3an only say in reply, that in the present day the literature in 
England is better than in any democracy in the world. The weak- 
uess of the argument, then, is clearly shown. 

We deduce, therefore, a limited monarchy to be a far superior 
form of government to a democracy, when viewed in all its poutical, 
social, and other advantages. Mabwoob H. 
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IS LIMITED LIABILITY IN PUBLIC COMPANIES 
PEODUCTIVE OF MOEE HAEM THAN GOOD? 

AFPIBMATIVB ABTICLE. — I. 

Since the passing of recent Acts of Parliament, liability in a 
commercial sense may be interpreted in three ways : — First, that 
which reaches to the "last acre and the last shilling;" second, 
wherein the subscriber takes only his proportionate share of the 
claims against the association he is connected with ; and third, a 
liability that extends no farther than the sum contributed by each 

fartner. This latter form has acquired the name of Lmiited 
liability, and considering it to be unsound, it is most likely " to do 
more harm than good ; " especially if, as its advocates propose, the 
principle should be extended to all private partnerships, so as to 
permit a portion or the whole of the partners of a firm to be liable 
only for tne amoxmt subscribed by them. 

±t cannot be overlooked that this principle has received consider- 
able support from the advocacy or some whose experience and 
influence entitle them to be heard with much attention ; but, on 
ilie other hand, it must also be borne in mind that men of eqtud 
reputation and position adhere very tenaciously to the contrh side 
of this question, and affirm that it is ''abandoning that principle of 
eommon law and common sense, which dictates that every one 

1863. P 
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participating in the profits of a partnership should also parddpil 
m its burdens." 

The armaments adduced in favour of limited liabiKty haie 
considerable degree of plausibility, and if the listener will oit 
take his stand d^ the side of the propounder, and look BXQm 
from the same pomt of view, possibly he may also be tempted t 
join in the exclamation, What harm can really follow the worfdi^ 
of this principle? and see the good that will certainly attendit 
adoption." Let us, however, view it in another aspect, and 
different conclusion will be arrived at. 

We are told that this principle is necessary to Hie develcmmen 
of new undertakings, some of which woidd confer great benefits 
the community, and yield handsome profits to the promoters; bo 
th&t the risk of loss (incident to all untried adventures, ari^ 
from their contingent liability), not merely for the sum subscribed 
but for their whole means, prevents numbers of persons engaging 
in such enterprises, and hence of necessity they are abandoned 
And again it is argued that commercial and industrial ventures 
under the protection of limited liability, would be more likely t( 
fall into the hands of prudent men. The corollary sought to be 
established by these arguments is, that specidation would be checked, 
because none but discreet persons would be found amongst the pro- 
moters of these utilitarian schemes. Facts, however, reveal circum- 
stances of a very contrary character. The limited liability Acti 
have originated the existence of bubble companies almost without 
number, which have had their flhort day for the benefit of interested 
parties, and then have vanished. The mark set upon them by the 
law, to be worn upon their frontlets, which was intended only W 
denote their character, in reality asserts the fugitive nature of theij 
existence. Every conceivable idea short of ** extracting sunhwrn 
from cucumbers, * or ** making a railway to the moon," ms receiTe(j 
an embodiment in the shape of a " Limited Company." Min«| 
that were to produce " lodes " of immense wealth, rickety bani^ 
and insolvent mills, have by the discretion of prudent men, thw^ 
this talisman, attracted other prudent men to form "limitwj 
companies, which in a short time resulted in disappointment, ti 
tion, and loss. This system has given a fresh impetus to 
tion, to an extent as to call forth, a few weeks since, tbe 
voice of the Times, for the purpose of arresting liie attention of I 
community to the danger arising from the facilities which '^ 
Acts of Parliament gave for launching forth new schemes. 

But to regard this principle as being necessary for the de«i' 
ment of new undertalrings, and which wotdd otherwise fiul ^ 
Tealized, is entirely erroneous. Money has never been wp 
when projects of real utility, exhibiting no more than ordir 
"risk, and promising a fair return for capital invested, hsre ' 
brought l)efoTe the public; nor are there any instances of 
^enterprises languishing for want of funds : indeed, it is to 
that capital is found to be ever flowing, and seeking for its in 
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men^, beiog GQnient to ftccept their anaual revenue as an adequate 
(jompens^ion for the liability wurred. It is only the more 
speculative proposals that require protection for its contribntors, 
and these find a fitting coulriyaaee to assist them in lan^ited 
liability. 

Auotner argument used in favour of thie principle is, " that 
th^e is in this country an enormous ampant of spare capital, the 
ownfita of which are unwilling to employ it in traaing or manufac- 
turing concerns, from want of the time, or the business capacity, 
which would be requisite to enable them to take an active part in 
the management of ths undertaking whece their surplus money 
might be employed. Thw capital is now invested at a very low 
rate of interest, or in shares quite as speculative in character ^ if not 
more so, than ordinary trade ; and it is highly probable that a great 
part of it would be einployed in private jjartaerships, were it not 
that the owners fear to involve themselves in liabilities beyond the 
sum contributed, and which liabilities might even jeopardize the 
whole of their fortunes;" and again, that this system affords 
opportunities of investment to persons of small means without risk, 
ftnd giving them a higher return for their capital. The statement 
in this extract declares that an enormous amount of the spare or 
\he circulating capital of tbis country belongs to persons who 
either have no time or talent to employ it in business, and, therefore, 
accept investmenjl* at a low rate of interest, or specdate in the 
#hare market. It is possible, and more than prooable, another 
reason why this capital is not employed in business is, tliat it is not 
required. I^egitimate business requiring advances of capital can 
always find (tfers of assistance, because it gives a better rate of 
interest than ordinary investments, and affords ample security to 
the lender, with considerable less risk tton is found in dealing in 
speculative shares, or bringing into exercise his '* time and talent." 
The floating capital of this country is large, and. its principal want 
^^s ywrofitabfe means of investment. There is, therefore, no un- 
irillingness or indisposition on the part of the owners to employ it 
in f^y possible way they ^an,,but rather the contrary ; and as they 
'Are unwilling to 4ispen#e with securities in advancing their capital, 
ttte law in effect protects them from further liability beyond the 
[AQM^int they offer to, risk, a venture they make for the sake of a 
.larger annual income. 

Manufacturing ^d cowimercial enterprises .are not the suitors, 
hut are wooed to accept these overtures. The improved position 
I to be occupied, compared with that of the ordinary lender, is shown 
,ly a writer who .app^ws fully to comprehend it. He remarks, 
**A capitalist could in no xiase expect to get so large a share of the 
profit when he is to rank as a creditor iby lendin^g money in the 
nual way), as he would be entitle to if he were a limited partner." 
!^^as it appears this argument is i;ai8ed on a false issue. It has been 
«feth^r remarked, "that it is difficult to .adjust the yate of interest 
flo as to make it jequivalent for, the proportion, of profits fairly due 
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to the capitalist ;'* and " when a man trades upon borrowed capital, 
at a stipulated rate of interest, liis heavy fixed charges and finandil 
responsibilities form a bnrden so heavy, as in some cases to ctm 
failnre, and in others to lead to improper speculation." These, &ni 
the pen of the same writer, in juxtaposition are curious. It Ib eri* 
dent that the capitalist seeks, as a rieht, more than the maiket 
value of his money, and considers it safer for the borrower that he 
should relieve himself of " his hea^r fixed charges" for interest, ly 
accepting a partner and dividing tne profits ; besides, it will keep 
him from " improper speculation," by passing some of his extn 
profit over to the capitalist from whom he has borrowed ! 

But we have a few reasons to offer against this limited liabilitj, 
why we think it more productive of harm than good. 

1. This scheme of competition by limited liability companies 
versus private enteri)rise most be calculated to do much harm to 
the general community. For, as is remarked by a talented lirin^ 
writer,* " If a joint-stock company conducts some ordinary business, 
there is wanting that energy and watchfulness which an indiyidoal 
exercises when a busine§s is his own. If competition is actiTS, a 
business cannot be successful unless all its operations are condncted 
with energy, and imless economy is secured by constant rigilanoe. 
In a joint-stock company all depends upon the manager or agent 
The individual shareholders are not sufficiently interested to take 
any part in the management of the concern. Men can very rarelj 
be found who are as careful with other people's property as they 
would be with their own." 

If this be the result in ordinary cases, what is it likely to be in 
a stimulated system of commercial enterprise such as that fostered 
by limited liability P 

2. Limited liability encourages an unhealthy competition in 
ness. The very circumstance of the loss from risk being circui 
scribed induces men who are associated to be more indiscreet 
daring in their mode of conducting their business. To knof < 
worst is information that ma^ be turned to profitable account; if 
be ruin, then is prudence forewarned ; but if it only he a limi^' 
loss, then speculation may be indulged to make another and ano(' 
venture. Against such combination, the plodding, honest tra 
man finds it difficult to make way, and it is only vmen the bubblei 
burst, if he is able to wait so long, that he can succeed. Iti^' 
fact, responsible combinations competing with responsible in< 
viduals ; and it would appear to be an attempt, on the part of * 
money jjower, to create agencies by which a competition with 
trading interests may be sustained, — not for the purpose of benel 
ing the community, out of sharing ttie profits of business to inr" 
the annual value of their capital. 

3. Limited liability- protects debtors to the prejudice of credito 
The partners of such a company may incur responsibilities wii 
their creditors Ibr a speculative venture to an amount beyond ^^'' 

• Ftwcett, " PoUtical Economy," p, 77. 
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realizable capital : in case of failure, the creditors bear more than 
their share of loss ; but if the speculation be successful, they are 
not participants in the results. The risks of loss Ke more on the 
side of the creditors ; the results of profit pass to the side of ven- 
turer. This certainly afibrds opportunities on his part to play a 
comparatiyely s^e ^ame, but is it equitable and just to those who 
furnish the material to speculate with ? In reply, it may be urged 
that the creditor enters upon the risk with his eyes open, as the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament require a publication of the 
liabilities of the company, and that on inspection he may see to 
what extent they are trustworthy. But that may not meet the case. 
Fraudulent statements of accoimt have been published in times past, 
and can be again. Managers have purchased on the behalf of their 
companies, and sold on their own, — the proceeds and their persons 
becoming non est inventus, and may do so again. And numerous 
other forms of contingency have arisen, by which creditors have 
been deprived of their property, and their prudence and even fore- 
sight baffled. But the further misfortune is, that the loss majr fall 
where it ought not to fall. The creditor, who has been victimized, 
appeals, perhaps, to the company, among whom are individuals of 
property ; but all he receives from them is, " We are very sorry ; 
each of us has subscribed a sum of money ; it has paid well, but 
our manager has decamped, and there does not appear to be much 
left to pay. You must accept what there is, for you kn9w the law 
protects us from further liability." 

If each member of the association incurred his proportion only 
of the risk, it would be far more equitable than resting it upon the^ 
shoulders of the creditors. 

The force of this objection has evidently been felt by a writer in. 
the ^con(y>nist, whose views are decidedly in favour of limited^ 
liability, and he meets it with the following compromise : — 

" It has been suggested that, in the case of banks, the liability- 
should not be limited to the amount of capital, but to twice the 
amount, as in the case of colonial banks. This we believe to be a 
iound principle, but it is equally sotmd in relation to trading 
companies as it is in relation to banking companies ; in all cases it 
would secure a reserve beyond the funds actually embarked in the. 
company to meet unforeseen losses, whether the results ofctocident or 
(f bad manaaement" 

4 Limited liability sanctions that in associations which public 
opinion condemns in individuals. 

An association is permitted to incur liabilities, and the subscribers 
are protected from the responsibilities thereof, beyond the sub- 
scribed capital; but if an individual contracts debts, he is held 
accountable to the last shilling. "Protection," says the late 
Col. Thompson, "means robbing somebody else." The phrase 
wunds harsh, but its honesty none can question. But if Messrs. 
Smith, Brown, Jones, and Kobinson, with a few of their friends, 
united in a limited company, are protected from thQ Qonsequences 
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of their want of skill, or it may be their ittokt of honestf , the hmh^ 
without an^ strained effort, mar be aptilied, es|>eciali7 so loD|e m 
either of tnese individuals trading in nia private capacity wootd 
not be exonerated from want of ability, or absolved from tk 
punishment due to his delinquencies ; 00 that prublie opinion, wtiiA 
18 restraining in its influence on the individual, is wholly inopem^ 
as a check upon the association. 

It is not to be understood that the arguments adduced are itt* 
tended to be applied in favoui* of unlimited liability as referred tli» 
in the first definition at the eomihencement of this article ; botratker 
for the enforcement of the principle that, whilst an individnil ii 
responsible for all his indebtedness, every incorporation of penons 
should each bear theil^ proportionate share, and that only of t^ 
liabilities contracted. J> 

NBGATITB ABTICtB* — I. 
** Audi alteram pairfMn.** 

Gbbat public questions, whether in politics, religion, or ooA* 
dterce, are sure to elicit diverse opinions^ and to produce advooatei 
of either extreme. The question of limited liability, as a matter ot 
considerable importance, has not escaped the fate attendant upoa 
greatneM ; it is a queestio vexatA ; but the practical issve to 
which the legislature has submitted it recently will enable the 
matter-of-fact Englishman speedily to form a tolerably just opiBwa 
for himself. Time, which tries all things, will soon have preptfe^ 
all the evidence necessary to so desirable an ^d. To faeiiitate '^ 
acquisition of this result, and to give some impetus towards the 
formation of a just judgment, we proceed to advocate the benefiei&l 
effects of limited liability in public companies ; and although the 
tone of thought and the complexion of argument in the prc^ 
debate must necessarily be pounded on that phase of limited liabi* 
lity presented by recent legislation, still we are not absolutely ooij' 
finea thereby, but may with true propriety consider limited luhi* 
lity in public companies in the most extended, the most geoerv 
sense. 

The priiici^le of limited liability, in general terms, is understood to 
be — a tiuniber of persons join together in a trading venture, ewh 
contributing a definite proportion of the capital; his liability of^ 
niaiT reSpbbsibility is definitely fixed tlfereby. This presents, upon 
the iace of it, all the characteristics of right, reason, and justice. IJ 
is right that a person renturing in trade should himself run some rise 
of loss, as he expects, or tries to obtain, some profit ; for theventoW 
iFTOuld have no attractions for him unless he had the prospeet « 
profit. It is just that he should have the same proportion of b» 
as he has Of capital, otherwise the certainty of loss would he greater 
than the certainty of profit, which is an infraction of Ilie first pnft* 
ciple of trade, it being a Inaxim of fundamental impoirtance in tl»dl 
that gains should be more certain than losses. Bence it if n^ 
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reasonable that limited liability sliould be considered more bene- 
ficial than its opposite. 

Prom various causes, that which might reasonably be expected to 
succeed as a trading venture does not succeed ; then the contributor 
to the venture is mulcted in the loss of his proportion of the capital^ 
aa a punishment, may be, for his imprudence, extravagance, want 
of care in his transactious, or ignorance, or indeed for any negli- 
gence himself or his servants may have incurred. Thus the ques- 
tion, divested of the myst^y with which the public mind has 
invested it, is exceedingly simple, and requires not many words 
to place it favourably before an appreciating mind, la order to 
receive complete agprovaL 

But timorous persons woidd anxiously inquire. How is the seller 
to the limited liability company to be protected from harm by the 
combination of designing knaves P We Tinhesitatingly reply, that 
it is no part of the question of principle : the abuse of a prmciple 
does not necessarily vitiate the principle ; to prove the abuse abso- 
lutely proves the beneficial nature oi the prmciple, rightly used ; 
because as knaves are the opposite of honest men, so the abuse of a 
principle is the opposite to its use. Further, the fact of limited 
liability carries with it, as a necessity, the publicity by the contri- 
butor of his proportion in the venture ; therefore the actual capital 
possessed by the limited company of traders is known to the seller, 
and he knows the exact amount of his risk in dealins^ with such 
company — an integer in trading risks rarely to be found when 
dealing; with companies unlimited and with private traders. 

Such is a succinct view of the principle viewed 'per se. We will 
now turn to the principle as presented ae facto by recent legislation. 
The provisions requisite for public commercial good are— definite 
fixed capital, publicity to the constitution and oDJects of the com- 
pany, the pubhcation of the names of the contributors, their respec- 
tive share in the venture, the amount paid up towards the capital 
by each contributor, the amount of goods purchased and sold, th^ 
amount of profits, with the amount of eash and stock on hand. 
These points being duly provided for, the contributor is safely 
eeeured from further loss than the amount he knowingly and will- 
ingly ventures in the oompaay's risks ; at the same time, any 
person who trades with the company on credit runs less risk of loss, 
consequent upon the publicity given to the capital, trading, and 
constitution or the company, than he would be exposed to were he 
dealing on equal credit and to equal amount with some private 
firm. All these pecautions respecting publicity have been takea 
in the recent le^slation upon this subject; therefore we subn^it 
that limited liability in public companies, de facto affording, as it 
docs, more safeguards froan loss, both to the contributor and to the 
trader, is a public good, when compared with the risks of loss coa- 
Bequent upon private trading. 

How gladly would traders hail any law which would give them 
this same information with respect to private firms and personal 
traders ! How frequently is it the case that recklessness and extrar 
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valance, want of knowledge and rash judgments, hare caused iiie 
pnvate trader to fail, and in his failure to enttul loss and conse- 
quent misery upon numbers of traders, who, not knowing the 
capital, the tradmg risks, or the stock of their debtor, have been 
betrayed into a ruinous confidence through that very extravagance 
which has caased, in great measure, the losses sustained ! The only 
legitimate restrictive tendency which limited liability has is tlie 
influence which the constant publicity of assets and liabilities has to 
induce hesitation, caution, and care in giving long credits. This, we 
are inclined to tibiink, is a benefit, not an evn, — ^the shorter the 
credit, the better the terms for the buyer, and the surer the profit to 
the seller, small profits and quick returns being more advantageous 
to the seller; and the same principle being extended throughout 
society, by any general system of business, would become so advan- 
tageous in the increase of national wealth, that it must be considered 
a national benefit. If this is the tendency of limited liability — and 
we contend it is — then limited liability is calculated to do more good 
than harm from this point of view. 

We thus see that hmited liability economizes capital ; it secures 
the greatest amount of commercial confidence ; it prevents the risks 
and losses of private trading ; it tends to diminish the length of 
credit ; it thereby curtails the cost of distributing the commodil^ 
forming a nation s wealth ; it secures the capital of the wealthy, and 
supplies the poor with conmiodities cheaper and better than any 
other system ; it is, therefore, productive of unmixed good. 

Delta. 
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WILLIAM PITT. 

We are so imbued with the notion of this being an age of 
progress and enlightenment, as compared with its predecessors, 
that we very frequently either altogether deride the attainments 
and performances of our forefathers, as being unworthy of our 
attention ; or regard them with such a cold, patronizing ghuice, Ihat 
our approval of them is rather an insult than an honour to their 
memory-. And yet there are times when this self-laudation is not 
only ill-timed, but unfounded; when it would contribute much 
more to our present benefit if we thought how little rather than 
how much we had progressed, and considered that, while running 
mtore speedily than our predecessors, we may have been running on 
a deviation line, instead of in the direct roadway which they were 
pursuinf^. That this self-laudation mav be as unfounded as ill- 
timed will be evident to any one who gives a moment's thought to 
the matter, as affecting the domains of literature, religion, and 
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politics. In tliat of literature, we hear nmch of the ability of a 
• Tennyson, a Wordsworth, or a Moore ; but, great though it be, it 
pales into insignificance when contrasted with the genius of a 
ohakspere or a Milton of some centuries ago. In fimsh of com- 
position, in all th#it adds grace and beauty to poetry, the former 
may by some be said to staikd superior ; but in all that makes finish 
real, and renders grace and beauty solid and permanent, the latter 
stand unrivalled amongst uninspired writers. In the religious 
world, the writings of a Whately, a Boyd, or a Gumming, are 
believed to be far in advance of their predecessors in that special 
field of literary labour ; and yet, when infidelity has to be over- 
thrown, doubts to be removed, and faith strengthened, the misty 
lucubrations of a long-departed Butler, or a patriarchal Bunyan, 
are not considered unworthy of being relied upon successfully to 
repel attacks, and match the AiU-blown ingenuity of modem en- 
lightened reasoning. In the political arena, a Palmerston or a 
Derby is pointed out as the beau idSal of a Prime Minister ; and 
men with faint hearts and anxious minds ask each other the 
question, ''Where shall we find successors for these giants in state- 
craft when they have been called away from earth P" The sayings 
and doings of the still "buoyant, youthful" Premier, with tne 
snows of wellnigh eighty winters encircling his brow, have been 
recently triumphantly recorded, and men of erudition and of 
standing have pointed the eyes of a rising generation to the scenes, 
and proclaimed them prodigies in nature. Undoubtedly it is 
wondorful to see a man of such an age so busily immersed for 
many years in the cares and troubles of statesmanship, lecturing 
so sensibly and so profoundly to learned audiences in the modem 
Athens, and practical, thinking minds at a Working Man's Union. 
But whole not for one moment detracting from the credit due to the 
noble viscount for the versatility of his genius, and the buoyancy 
and elasticity of his energies and feelings, we think a greater 
degree of well-founded honour may justly be paid to one who was 
born more than a century ago, and whose name heads our present 
paper. Let us, then, wlme popular aj^lause is yet sounding in the 
ears of the thousand and one admirers of the power and genius of a^ 
Palmerston, study for a short time the career of another Premier, 
more youthful in his appearance, whose lot was cast in not un- 
troubled waters, and who succeeded in accomplishing works which 
even our veteran statesman has never jet performed. 

On the 28th of May, 1769 — a period of our nation's history 
rendered memorable by victories gained in the East and in the 
West, on land and on sea, by the army and navy of Britain, — was 
bom at Hayes, in Kent, William, second son of William Pitt, 
Prime Minister of England, afterwards created Earl of Chatham. 
He had two brothers — John the elder, and James Charles, the 
younger ; and two sisters — Hester and Harriet. Two years after 
the birth of William, his father resigned the seals of office, and 
devoted himself to the care and training of his family charge, — a 
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dut^ in the faithful discharge of whidi he foond an able and 
jndicioas coadjutor in the person of his wife. Lady Hester. In 
17*'5 the family went to lire at Purton i^nsent^ in Someisefcahia; 
aud in July ot the following year the fatner was recalled to dSiaal 
life, and, being created Earl of Chatham, entered the House d 
Lords. At that time William, with his elder brother and two 
sisters, were at Weymouth, under the eare of a Uitor ; and we an 
afforded an insight mto the bent and inelinatioii of his mind, even 
at that early sta^e of his life, by the fact that when Ihe news of 
his father's eleration to the peerage was announced to them^ William 
^aid to his tutor, ** I am glad I am not the eldest son. I wsnfcta 
speak in the House of Commons, like papa." From a ddld of bot 
seven years of af;e, sueh an observation would, in any event, hare 
been somewhat remarkable ; but viewed by ihe light of subsequent 
history, it appears almost prophetie as regaids him. And the wisk 
thus early uttered was even then no mere childish prattle, fat ere 
many months had elapsed we find it giving a sm^ to all hifl 
studies and training. Gifted with a mind in aovanceof his brother, 
and far in advance of his age, he wae, at eight, diaraetecized, hr no 
mean judge, as the " clevwest boy" he had ever seen; and at faff* 
teen. Hay ley the poet, regardmg him as a " womierfiil" lai 
regretted that he had not submitted to hia criticiffln an epic poem 
he had then begim. The year before, the "wonderful lad* had 
himself written a tragedy in five acts, which even a Macaulay otfM 
peruse with interest, and speak of in terms of eomparattve praise. 

Although possessing a delicate constitution, which necessitsted 
his early education being carried on at home, under the eare of 
tutors, William made such progress in hia eiiudies, that at foBiteei 
he was considered fit for college, and was accordingly entered at 
Fembrc^ Hall, Cambridge, and placed under the charge of the 
Bev. George Prettyman. Here he continued giving, that attentiwi 
to the study of oratory which his own tastes and the judicioos aid 
and training of his fa&er had led him while at home to make sack 
progress in ; and a course of lectures <»i Quintilian £ound in him 
a willing and attentive audijto. Ill healtl^ however, soon obliged 
him to return home, and remain for neady six months under the 
care of Dr. Allingham, who, with the happiest results, preBeribed 
for hia young patient.earlv hours, portwme, and horse exsreiBe^ 
In July, 1774, he was enabled to return to Cambridge and renoe 
his favourite studies ; and in 1776 he, as the son of a peer, tookl^ 
degree of A.M. without examination. He remained at cdlegetm 
nearly twenty^one years of age, devoting much of his attention tB 
the cultivation of the art of public speaking,, and reading careMj 
the productions of the ancient writers, contrasting their argoments, 
observing their styles, and making himself master of their sefenl 
peculiarities. He never excelled much in the art of classical com* 
position, but few of his time acquired a more intimate knowle^of 
the true genius of the classical authors then read at Cambmge- 
He also learned French, and diligently studied Adam Smiws 
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" Wealth of Nations," and for himself analysed Locke*s " Essay on 
the Human Understanding." He earned his degree without under- 
going any examination^ it is true, but we may well believe that if 
such had been necessury in his case, he would have proved himself 
equal to its requirements, since his after life shows us that the 
knowledge he gained while in college was of no merely super* 
ficial character. During his residence at Cambridge he was 
remarkable for regularity in conduct, and diligent attendance at 
chapel exercises. 

We are not surprised to learn that William looked with peculiar 
interest upon the proceedings of the Houses of Parliament. Hjb 
early predilection for parliamentary life, and his educational training, 
had made that the object of his hopea and ambition, and frequent^ 
lie went up to London during his collegiate career to attend impor- 
tant or interesting debates in the House. On one of these occasions 
(April 7th, 1778) he had the melancholy gratification of receiving in 
liis arms the weakened and exhaustea frame of his noble father, 
who that evening addressed the Lords for the last time. It proved to 
be indeed ** a sickness unto death," for on the 11th of the following 
month the Earl of Chatham died, and on the 9th of June his 
remains received the honour of a public funeral, and were interred 
in Westminster Abbey, the position of chief mourner being filled 
by William, in consequence of the absence of his elder brother 
abroad at the time. After the sad ceremony had terminated, 
William returned to his residence, and wrote a letter to his 
itiother relative to the event, full of tenderness, afiection, and 
loving sympathy. 

To hun it was indeed a sad blow. But nineteen years of age, 
and the seoond son of one who had been himself a second son, the 
position of his father's affairs and property left him the prospect of 
W some £250 or £300 a year with wnich to maintain hiinself after 
attaining his majority. Eor the son of a peer, that income promised 
bat a decent beggary, and therefore as a means of living, and no 
doubt to some extent as a stepping-stone to parliamentary life 
e?entuiuly, William had selected for himself the profession of the 
bar, md now it became desirable for him to secure chambers in 
I^neoln's Inn, in which to pursue his legal studies. Suitable ones 
offered, but a sum of £1,100 was requirSl to effect their purchase ; 
aad William wrote a long letter to his mother about them, stating 
tbe advantages which their possession would confer upon him, but 
^nldy stating that " the whole expense of these will be £1,100, 
T^hich seems to me a frightful sum 1 " The terms proposed were 
iiot beyond the value of the premises, but the price so far exceeded 
tlie resources of the youth, that its amount almost terrified him. 
But a friend was found to advance the money, the chambers were 
^o<}ured, and as a student William Pitt at once began to attend 
t^nns in the Inn. 

Parliament still held his mind entranced though, for frequently 
be was to be met with in either House during the session. To 
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Fox he was introduced one eyening, at the foot of the throne in 
the Lords, and it is said that the eminent statesman was pariicu- 
larlj stmck with the shrewd remarks of his yonng friend. It is 
not, therefore, a matter of great astonishment to find that, in Jnly^ 
1779, when but twenty years of age, Pitt, in a letter to his niot)iar» 
broached his desire to secure his retam at the next election ; bui 
we may well be surprised when we learn that the constituency npon 
which he had set his eyes was no less important a one than Cam- 
bridge University ! With the events of his after life before us, 
however, we cannot bnt admit this desire to have been eminently 
characteristic of the man. His attendance at the House made him 
the witness of some scenes which appeared to him then curious, but 
to which we are in this day rather accustomed. Thus, in a letter 
dated in March, 1780, he speaks of having witnessed a matter 
which '*he had never seen before, namely, a majority ct^ainst a 
minister.** The occasion was on a motion m reference to a bill of 
Mr. Burke's for the abolition of the Board of Trade, and the 
majority which elicited such marked notice from Pitt was just 
eight. It was a fate to which he was destined to become well 
accustomed ere he himself passed away, strange and unusual as it 
then appeared in his eyes. 

Formally called to the bar on the 12th of June, 1780, he in the 
following August went the Western circuit without receiving a 
single brief. On the Ist of September Parliament was dissolved. 
Addresses to independent electors, from trembling M.P.8, and 
expectant, would-be M.P.s, resounded all over the country; and 
among the earliest candidates in the field for the representation of 
Cambridge University was found William Pitt. Thus did he show 
the sincerity of the desire expressed in reference to the subject in 
his letter during the previous year. Success did not attend his 
electioneering efforts though, for the close of the struggle showed 
his name at the bottom of the poll; and rejected, 3iough not 
disheartened, he returned to his chambers, and worked at any legal 
business that fell in his way. From the influence of the Duke (^ 
Hutland he was, on the following November, returned as member 
for Appleby, then one of the close boroughs ; and on the 23rd ci 
January, 1781, took his seat in Parliament as member for that 
place. Lord I^orth was then Prime Minister, and Pitt joined the 
ranks of his father's small band of followers, then in oppositicm, 
under the leadership of Melbume, Townsend, Dunning, and Barr^ 

Were we able to dismiss Pitt the politician as speedily as we 
have done Pitt the student, our task would be now wellnigh 
terminated, for as a statesman he appears before us up to the latest 
moment of his life. But here, in Iruth, the task of the biographer 
of Pitt really begins ; and though it would be impossible, in the 
limits at our disposal in this Magazine, to give anything l^e ev&i 
a chronological record of his parliamentary efforts^ we may be i^e 
to present at least such a panoramic view of the leading featBres of 
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Ids after career as will enable us from his history to deduce lessons 
for our own guidance and proat. 

One of the earliest friendships which Pitt formed in parliamentary- 
life was with the celebrated William Wilberforce, who in 1780 had 
been elected as member for Hull. They became intimate com- 
panions, and were together for a short time subjected to the 
fascinating influence of the gambling-table, then much the fashion 
in London club life. Fortunately, after a short time both proved 
superior to the temptation, and for ever abandoned a pursuit at 
once so ruinous and discreditable. Their liyes were destined to be 
spent on more lasting works than have ever been raised in the 
gambling halls of fashionable society. 

The friends of Pitt, and those even unacquainted personally with 
him, but who had known his father, looked forward with much of 
expectation to his maiden speech in Parliament, anticipating that 
it would be a great success ; and as it turned out, they were not 
disappointed. On the 26th of February, 1781, Burke introduced a 
measure upon Economical Reform. Kather unexpectedly, Pitt 
was called upon to speak, but nevertheless, after the first blush of 
diffidence had passed away, he addressed the House in support of 
the bill, making a speech which received the hearty applause of the 
veterans Fox and Burke, and drew from the Prime Minister 
expressions of praise. Besides having thus satisfied the expec- 
tations of his friends, he appears on this occasion to have satisfied 
himself; for in a letter to his mother, written the following day, he 
said ''he had every reason to be happy beyond measure at the 
reception he met with." He did not degenerate, however, into a 
mere speaker, nor did he rashly hazard the loss of the laurels thus 
so early won, for three months elapsed ere he again addressed 
the House; and then, although Fox had priority over him, he 
gracefully gave way to the youthful member for Appleby, who ably 
bat ineffectually argued against the appointment of commissioners 
of public accounts, on the constitutional principle that the duty 
which the House itself had been entrusted with tne performance of 
should not be delegated to any other body. A few days after, some 
reflections cast by a speaker upon the American policy of the Earl 
of Chatham brought William upon his legs again, and elicited from 
him the emphatic declaration that the war waged against America 
was '' a most accursed, wicked, barbarous, cruel, unnatural, unjust, 
and diabolical war," — language sufficiently plain, at all events, to 
preclude the possibility of his auditors or his sovereign misunder- 
standing his sentiments on the subject. 

During the following parliamentary recess, Pitt went the Western 
circuit, and discharged the little amount of business entrusted to 
him in a manner qreditable to himself. As mi^ht be expected, 
however, it was not of a character to afford hun much oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself; and we are lefb to speculate 
upon what figure he would have made in after years in the pro- 
fession of the law, since this was the last occasion upon which he 
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e^er practised at the bar. The mrena which in chihyiood ke y 
himself selected was henceforward to become hisdailjpli^nn,aid 
in parliamentary history alone mnst we seek to gain an acquamtaaee 
with bis after life. 

The House assembled again in NoYember, and Pitt «poke eii^ 
in the season, being received wiUi "thunders of applause." Lu 
debate on the army estimates he again spoke, displaying an aplatode 
for statistical knowledge rarely observed in one so yonng, and i 
degree of logical ability which even Horace Walpole calkd "mub- 
ing." In the following January, Fox moved a vote of eemim 
upon a member of the Government, and Pitt, in supporting ik 
vote, gave utterance to sentiments which, as i^ording a* k^-note 
to his own entire political career, deserve to be quoted. " I support 
the motion," he said, "from motives of a piblic ckxnjotsr, td 
from these motives only. I am too young to be supposed oipable 
of entertaining any personal enmity against the noble Eari [Sand- 
wich], and I trust that when I shall be less young it will a|>pear I 
have eariy determined, in the most solemn maimer, ne?er to allot 
any private and persoilal consideration whatever to influeiifie nj 
public conduct at any one moment of my life.** 

In March, 1782, the ministry of Lord North was tofcteriBg; tk 
resignation of the Premier was momentarily expected ; and Pitt^ai 
the course of some observations in the House, said " he new 
would accept a subordinate situation in any new administntioo." 
This was rather a etrange announcement from aaiadpliog sot yet 
twenty-three years of age, and scarcely fourteen montbs amemoer. 
Had he then died we snould, doubtless, have regarded it as ^ 
height of presumption, in one so young and inexpeneneed, to 
anticipate getting even a subordinate situation; but after €TeBt£ 
Teveal this remark in a different light before us, and we now vifif 
it as arising from the consciousness of his own powers, aad bis 
feeling of what was due to them. Opportunities were sooaalfonifid 
him of showing the sincerity of his declaration ; and his refowd ot 
several posts — one the Vice-Treasarership of Ireknd, with £60 
a year — because they had not attached to them a seat 'in the Oabaet> 
proved the reality of his determination. 

In the following May, Pitt, as a private memb^, introdiwedAe 
subject of Parliamentary Keform in an able speech, a&d dwelt with 
much force upon the corrupt influence of the Orown, wlwclike 
said " had grown up with our growth, and strengthened witk oir 
strength, but which, unhappily, had not dimini^ed with our <JiBW* 
nution, nor decayed with our decay." And aithoogh he isjm 
represented a ** close" borough, a larre portion of his nwnariwf^ 
directed against t^ existence of suoh places at ail. Thus did i^ 
show that he wished to practise as well as speak* 7efbt!m,a])tdi^ 
even the preservation of his own seat wotold Jiot detw faiia i^ 
crying down what he considered a public abuse. iHi»motioD« 100' 
ever, like iho8e<3f many other tible ai^ sincere fiaen siiiee hisdayt^^ 
defeated by a majority of twenty ; aiid a simikr fate befell tm^ 
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move of his .in iiie following June, against bribery at eleotions. 
Enlightened as the present age is, we have not yet got rid of this 
pair of evils, which Pitt, so many dozen years ago, proclaimed 
against. The extent of the evil may have indeed been lessened, but 
the germ remains in our representative system stiU. 

But the time had come in which Pitt was to give up the position 
of a mere private member, and become a leader in the State. On 
the Ist of July, Lord Rockingham, who had succeeded Lord North 
as minister, died, and the seals of office were transferred to Lord 
Shelburne, who st one© appointed William Pitt Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with a seat in the Cabinet. This was indeed a respon- 
sible and honoured position for any man to occupy, but, of course, 
much more so for a man who had cmly just attained his twenty- 
third 3rear. To the new chancellor was allotted a secretary, whose 
duties appear to have been not of the most arduous kind, since 
firom a letter from Pitt to Lady Hester, his mother, we leam they 
entirely consisted in ** receiving £400 a year." With what feelings 
of regret must the present secretaries of Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer look back upon thepahny days of Pitt, when their position 
was such an agreeable sinecure 1 But for Pitt himself no soeii 
easy task opened out. From the «tart of the new administration, 
its head and members did not appear to pull well together on any 
of the leading topics of the times. Upon the question of the recog- 
nition of American independence, Shelbume held and expressed one 
opinion in the Lords, Pitt entertained and enunciated another in 
the Commons. The former, on the 6th of December, referred to the 
acknowledgment of that independence by England as "contingent;** 
the latter, the same day, characterized it as " positive and final ;" 
and this difference of opinion became the more apparent, since, 
although necessarily second, Pitt was, in fact, the leader of the 
Government in the Commons. The administration was weak, and 
Pitt was deputed to induce Pox to lend it his aid and support in an 
oflScial position. The two met about the matter on the 11th of 
February, 1783, but without sucefs?^, and they never again were in a 
private room together : the remainder of their lives was destined to 
be a time of unremitting hostility in political matters. But three 
days after, Fox united with North to overthrow the Government. 
On the 17th the address was rejected in the Commons by a majority 
of sixteen. On the 2lBt the opposition moved further resolutions ; 
in reply to which Pitt spoke long and ably, stigmatising the recent 
ccraiMnation of the Fox and North parties as "an unnatural 
coalition." Another majority against ministers —that event which 
stai^k the youthful attendant at debates but a few years before as 
•«oextraordinary— led to the resignation of Lord Shelbume, and the 
offering of the pest of Prime Minister of England to William Pitt. 
After a day or two given to consideration, the splendid offer was 
lespectftdly deidined by the youthful commoner, who was himself 
witboat a fortune, or even a competency to support him. Again in 
tke following month was the oner repeated, by the King himself, 
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but again firmly but respectfollj declined, because, "m point 
honour, and of his own feelings, he could not accept the p( 
trusting to the hope that Lord North would support, or even : 
oppose, as he might from time to time be influencecL" On the l 
of March the Duke of Portland was named Premier, with Fox 
North as joint Secretaries of State, and Pitt resigned the el 
lorship, refusing to retain his office, or have auTthing to do 
the ''unnatural coalition" party. As a private member, he a 
ably but again unsuccessfully introduced a measure of Parliament 
Seiorm, but the time was not then arriyed for that great stride 
legislation, and his brilliant speeches produced but a majority] 
IM against him. 1^ 

In September, 1783, Pitt accompanied William Wilberforcc oe^ 
short trip to France, the only occasion on which he eyer visited an) 
part of tne Continent ; and, returning home in October, determined 
to return to the bar, if the continuance in office of the then Gorem* 
ment appeared probable. About this time he wrote a letter to 
mother, m which we are affiDrded a little insight into the moi 
of the Post Office department of that day, too curious to be 
over ; — " I am afraid, he writes, " it will not be easy for me 
post to be anything else than a fashionable correspondent ; ht 
believe the fashion which prevails, of opening almost every letter th 
is sent, makes it almost impossible to write anything worth reading.'' 
Like the master of a boarding school, or the superioress of & coi 
vent, or the governor of a convict dep6t, the authorities appear 
have kindly exercised a paternal supervision over the private (?] 
correspondence of the people, and no doubt removed beyond tl 
reach of harm anythmg which ran counter to their own fancies 
what was right and wrong ; and still — 

" None toil so hard, yet toil so mach in vain, 
As they who famish prisons for the mind ; 
They fiisten link to link, and strive to grasp 
In their weak fetters the impalpable. 
Though dnngeon'd in the central adamant, 
Thought would still war majestic." . . . 

Barke's bill for the Government of India— designed forthemewi 
purpose of bestowing upon his pariy power and influence for a 
number of years independent of Parliament or the Crown— only" 
challenged and received opposition in the House. Pitt advocated 
its rejection, but without avail ; it passed the Commons by a larg« 
majority, and onk- escaped becoming law by the personal in* 
terference of the King himself with the votes of the Lords. Hap- 
pily, we have not'now presented to us tiie spectacle of a monard 
enaeavouring to upset the measures of his own ministers, but in the 
latter part of the last century it was no unusual occarrence. The 
ministers, to be " quits" with his Majesty, got a nominee of iheir 
own to propose resolutions denouncing and reporting of the King'^ 
opinion so as to influence votes, as a crime and misdemeanour, a 
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breach of the fundamental principles of Parliament, and subyersive 
^f the constitution.'* Pitt opposed this resolution as unnecessary, 
frivolous, and ill-timed, but it was passed by a large majority, 
md, in consequence, the ministry were, on the 18th of December, 
iismissed from office, and on the 19th the premiership was again 
offered to Pitt. This time he accepted the post, and when the fact 
was announced in the House on moving for a new writ for Appleby, 
it was received, we are told, ** with loud laughter ;'* so riaiculous 
lid it appear to the veteran place-holders of the day to have 
I stripling of between four and five-and-twenty appointed to such 
m important position. Subsequent events, however, showed them 
blow ill-timed was their ridicule. 

Important, indeed, was the position to which he had been elevated, 
and arduous was the labour which the retention of that position 
necessitated. The time was a critical one, and required a degree of 
firmness on the part of him who would in safety battle through 
it ; the circumstances demanded a vigorous intellect aud able mind 
sit the helm of the state. In the midst of difficulties the most 
gigantic, — with an opposition against him under the leadership 
of Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and North, — with finances unsettled, and 
foreign relations demanding prompt arrangement, the new minister 
commenced his Downing Street career. His first measure — a bill 
regulating the government of India on a basis free from the 
objections of Burke's measure — was rejected by a majority of 
eight, and immediately loud demands were made on Pitt to state 
the course he intended now to pursue with regard to carrying on 
the business of the House. In the face of taunts the most bitter, 
the youthful minister retained his self-possession and his seat, 
declming to pledge himself in any way. Bemonstrances about his 
conduct, an|.icipated or actual, were laid at the foot of the throne ; 
bat the Eling sustained his minister, and Parliament was adjourned 
till after Christmas, to be dissolved after a short sitting, extending 
into March. Pitt was proposed for London and several other 
places at the ensuing elections, but he declined to stand even for 
JBath, which his father had represented. His eye was still fixed on 
uiother constituency, his first political love, which had already 
rejected him in 1780. Now, however, he appeared before the 
electors there, not as a mere briefless, almost nameless, barrister, 
and in 1784 was returned Member by a triumphant majority, and 
as such took his seat in the new Parliament, which met on the 18th 
of May following. Thus were his three wishes (" I wish to speak 
in the House of Commons like papa ;'* ** I never will accept a sub- 
ordinate situation in any new administration;" and ** I wish I could 
secure my return for Cambridge") all fully realized while yet he 
was but a youth, for when'Parliament opened, he wanted a week of 
being twenty -five years old . 

(To be conclvded in ov/r next,) 
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ON SUPEEFICIAL KNOWLEDGE. 

It may seem somewliat presiunptaonB in me, in the face d so 
respectable an anthoiitj as that which dedares 

** A Utile iMrniog it a ^angeronft Uai^*' 

to take npom myself tlie defence of SHperficHal knowledge. Yet,ii 
spite of all that has been said and written against wkb kind d 
learning, I cannot but think there is another side to l^e pictmc^ 
and that mndi may be sud in favour of it. If the great difi^metin 
between man — immortal man — and the beasts that perish, a tk 
possession of intellectual faculties, it beeomes him to nuikeirhatTBe 
he can of them, and to exercise them to the end for whiek % 
were given. As, however, all are not gifted wilJi equal abifiifi 
and, with most, development being a woric of time, it fblkywB asi 
matter of <?our8e that there are, and ever will be, innumerable iim^ 
of whicb he must necessarily remain ign<»rant, t^ shortnees ef lui 
life preduding the pursuit of many things to perfection. This is 
more especially true with regard to that large elass of persons ▼!»)« 
education, eelf-direoted, only as it wane cmnmenees after lieyitt 
laonehed on the world. Wit^ these, the wairt of knowledge is^ftn 
severely felt ; they realize only too painl^ly " that the soul i« 
without knowledge is not good,*^' and they are ofttimes tempted to 
repine at the lot which has eiceluded them from the race, whose oi 
is not so much riches and fame as the satisfying of ike sod. 

The desire for knowledge being thus prevalent in the heart «f 
man, and his peculiar circumstances being known, the limited tBse 
at his command for intellectual culture b^ng taken into ecMsir 
tion (for, be it remembered, it is chiefly in those who five \fj^ 
labour of their hands that I am attemptmg, not only to exctue, int 
to justify superficial knowledge), he has scarcely time for ti« Ao* 
vrn^ pursuit of even one sul^ect, yet it becomes neeesswy tetoj 
to ^ow mwiy -tMngs, without being able to give the " why"«M 
** because." To meet iMa re<][U9rem«at, we have our eyelop*^ 
abridgments, popular introductions, hand-books, lareasuries, nniltW' 
xn^-parvos, «ad tne hundred-and-one forms adapited for i^is parpe» 
A recent writer remarks : *' There is no want of dettre oa thep^ 
of many persons in the present dajf to arrive at ike resolts d^ 
culture ; ba/t there is a great aversion to paying the inevitaWe pw 
for it — hard work. We may not believe in a royfld road to learafflg; 
but we seem to believe very firmly in a * popular * <me. In wN** 
tion, we invent labour-saving processes, seek sbort cuts to s&ssf^ 
learn French or La*in in twelve lessons, or without a master, ijj 
chemistry by Ustening to a short course of leotcffes enlivened by 
ezpenm^ts, imagining we are bein^ edue«ted, wh^i we are wy 
bemg amused." This is true; but is it tltevvfore an evil? **•» 
in part it is ; but tihe wri*«r admits, wkat it is my desire to prove, 
** that a little is better than none at all." ' 

There is a class of men who seemwhoUy incapable of steady p^r* 
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mit in any one thing ; Mke the bee, they buzz from flower to flcpwer, 
lipping the surface sweet, but knowing little and cairing less mbout 
is formation, the why a thing is this rather than that, content wil^ 
;he little they ha^e gained, rather than push ^Ed^er to see what 
;bey might have, 3^t it, however, before I go fii^ther, be dii- 
.mciHj understood l^t I by no means recommend the being svtis- 
led with superficial knowledge. No oine ean trtfly ju^e of Ms 
^llow*s oapM)illti<M ; it ishould nevertheless be deeply impressed 
m i^e minds of all, that an aoeomnt will be required at their haeads 
>f the use or abuse of their Crod^given iiYteHect. It is a question to 
3e jconsidered quite apart f¥em «ny immediate reference to our 
Allows ; it concerns emrpbatieatly <mr8elves, and how to answer it 
^ell should be our continued and eaimest desire. To return to 
khose who are most to be <chaa^g;eid with superfickd A:nowledge, we 
jhall not find any parallel dass in previous ^neroiaoas j there we 
Ind two classes, totally distinct — the learned and the unlearned ; 
10 medium class to hold the balance between them ; the latter 
3ompletely at the merc^ of the former, which yet would have been 
3f httle consequence, if they had acted with truth and equity, 
bostead oi, as was most frequently tiie case, witdi injustice and 
jppression. The " march of intellect," which has been so much 
clecried, was die means by which, with slow though sure strides, 
Man vindicated his right to be equal with his fellows. If, in 
process of time, he relaxed his vigour in the pursuit of truth, the 
fault was in the man, not in the system ; but when afterwards it 
was presented to him in such multifarious forms, what wonder if 
he almost despaired of ever becoming acquainted with even the 
very rudiments P That it might not be altogether lost, nay, that 
it might rather more rapidly advance, sections of men have been 
told ofl*, as it were, giant intellects, each to take some one particu- 
lar branch, of learning under his immediate care ; and are the lower 
intellect8*-<iie drones of the world's Mve — to be blamed, if they 
desire the reports of what has been done by each section from time 
to time? Is it not rather evidence ef a living interest in what is 
going on P If one pigmy intellect shall abuse his privilege, and 
pretend to that he has not, shall we brand the whole as pretenders 
to knowledge P rather are i^ey to be praised for seeking to know 
what they can of those things wMch m t^r entirety are beyond 
their reach. Partial krwowledge may lead to a desire to know 
nrore ; blind ignorance never. A true man will do all in his power 5 
olwtacles in his way are l^ere only to be overcome ; if he fall short 
of his aspirations, judge Mm gently: 

^ WluA.*B Ame ye ptrtly nmy comptlle, 
9bt kSDw not whait'8 retistied^'* 

md if his knowiedj^ is mot ^ery deep, pethi^ **h^ Imth doneirliat 
he couldU" Tbero is, however, no excuse to be made for those wfao« 
haying Ham at tbeiir eoama^ wvsto in frxvd&<nts ^wnoiti tihiift 
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wluch ought to be used for the good of manldnd. All cannot be 
leaders ; all have not gigantic intellects ; but the adTancement of 
nations is not by the few, but by the mass ; all most work for the 
common §ood; and although the influence which each possesseeB 
not seen, it may, nay, must be felt. Having an interest awakened, 
let us not be content with superficiality, but, progressing onwards, 
each in his own sphere elevating his fellows, encouramg one 
another in the pursuit of those great and glorious truths for whidi 
great and good men have suffered and died, bequeathing to us a 
rich inheritance, which the world can neither give nor taJce away. 
And though Sydney Smith might say it was better to know one 
thing perfectly than a little of everything, and nothing well, while 
agreeing with him in the sentiment, I would add. Better know a 
little of everything than nothing at all ; and having learned a little, 
let us gird ourselves for further conquest : 

" Let ns, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving" — 

carrying our standard, upon which shall shine forth the glorious 
" Excefiior." Solsbbb©. 



ShaJcespere* 8 Some at New Place, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
By J. C M. Belle w. London : Virtue Brothers and Co. 

In the pages of the British Controversialist, the first thorough 
and well-planned attempt to apply the inductive logic to the life of 
Shakspere was made. The mass of facts arranged in the series of 
articles referred to, which were issued in the latter part of 1860, 
and republished in an extended and imjjroved form early in the 
following year, has put the interpretation of the biography of 
Shakspere upon a new stand-point. Any current of speculation 
must now flow along the channels of these facts, and bring them 
each and all into harmony and consistency. The ensuing year will 
add, in all likelihood, largely to Shakspere biography, and onr 
readers would do well to watch the new tendency given, thon^ 
unacknowledged, to Shaksperian literature by these seven papfflj 
and by this small book. The articulation of facts there introduced 
has shown that small items formally and intelligently collocated 
form a charm against misleading theories, and supply confinnatum 
strong of any judicious interpretation. 

"We do not know how far these papers may have been inflaenciTe 
on the mind of the elocutionary divine who has vmtten this bulky 
and handsome book about Shakspere*s home smd the surroundings 
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of his life at Stratford-upon-Avon — a book which helps to dispel a 
little, though very little, of the darkness which, has Lung over the 
home-lot of the bard ; nor do we dream of affiliating the thought 
from which it resulted to our pages, though we think we are justified 
in pointing out its distinct following up of tendencies inaugurated 
in them. 

The genuine Shakspere facts which it supplies are of the very 
slenderest, but yet they are not destitute of interest. The style is 
exceedingly loose, unequal, and repetitive. It is rather a repertory 
of notices of things about, around, and related to Shakspere, than 
of closely-knit notes of the man " in his habit as he lived,** or of 
his fireside doings, endurings, and environments. There are good 
things, too, said in the book, and there are occasional probabilities 
suggested, though, on the wiole, Shaksperian literature is but little 
enriched by its production. 

Our notice shall consist more, however, of an outline of its actual 
contents than of an appraisal of its actual value or a critical investiga- 
tion of its style, plan, and purport, for so shall we most usefinly 
occupy our space. 

Of the dramatist's name he writes,— 

" As Shakespere's name has been spelt by so manj different people in so many 
different ways, I may remark that the orthography I have adopted is that of the 
Grant of Arms in Heralds' College, 1596, believing as I do that the spelling in 
that document was dictated by Shakespere to Dethick.** 

From pages 16 to 26 there are given twenty statements of facts 
regarding "New Place, tracing its history from ahout 1490, when it 
was built by Sir Hugh Clopton, the most distinctly Shaksperian 
of which are the following, viz. : — 

** William Shakespere purchased from the Underhill family for £60 New Place, 
consisting of one messuage, two barns, and two gardens, with their appurtenances, 
doring the Easter term of 1597, in the 39th year of Queen Elizabeth, and the 
year after his only son Hamnet had died. By him it was repaired, renovated, and 
fitted up for his permanent residence." 

" March, 1616, Shakespere made his will, leaving it to his daughter, Mrs. Hall, 
for life; after her, to her daughter. The month following, April 23, 1616, his 
reputed birthday, he died in this house, and was buried two days later, on the 
25th, in the 53rd year of his age," p. 17. 

The pedigree of William Shakspere, facing p. 38, is highly valuable 
for reference ; the same cannot be said in this connection of those 
of the Cloptons, Underbills, &c. From a survey of 1590, Mr. 
Bellew proves that Shakspere did not rename the house after his 
purchase. It is as foUows : — ** Villielmus Underhill gen. tenet libere 
qnendam domum vocatam the Newe Place cum pertinentiis per 
rieddit. per annum xij* sect, cur." To this quotation we may add 
tbe following extract : — 

"It is vain at this remote date to speculate upon the causes which led to 
Shakespere's purchase of !New Place. Certainly there was no necessity for William 
Underhill to sell any portion of hie property. On the contrary, we haye the best 
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proof that be had the dasiro and abilitj to ioenase hU laaded estate; and mm 
estimate its Talne nhen we recall the ^t befone stated, that his son. Sir Herak^ 
daring the Civil War, was glad to oompound for it by paying down £l,in< 
There is one fact concerning the sale of New Place which is worth noting, b 
was sold to Shakespere in the Easter term of 1597, and Underhill was bims^ 
dead and buried Jnly 13th of the same year. This fact rather f&Tonrs theite 
that New Place was sold from some private or personal motive to Shakespere, h it 
most certainly was not sold as a business ^raasactiMi,'' p. 91. 

** Among the special commisBioBs taken for the comity of Warwidc, now jn- 
served in the Becocd Office, is an inqaisition npon the estate^of Ambrose, Esdei 
Warwick, »3 Elis. (1591)." 

From tlii» we gain the following statements of interest :— 

'^Vions Yocatns Henley Strete Johannes Sbackespere tenet libere nnnm im- 
mentitm cnm pertinentijs per redditam per annum vj' sectam cnrie . . . yjl' 

^Johannes Sbackespere tenet libere nnnm t^itmentom per i«dditam peraoooB 
ziij' sectam curie . . . xiij." 

** Manerinm de Shotterye," &o. 

** Jolumiia Hatheway vid ten^ per copiam nnum meseoagtiun et doas Viistttf 
tarr» et dimidinm cum pertinentijs per reddilum per anniun sxxiij. iiij^ fin^ ^ 
harriotam xxxiij. iiij." 

We quote now the following paragn^:N»^^i!#gardiiig^tha Shaki^ 
traditions : — 

'* There is Mr. John Shakespere, in Henley Street; he is a glover, or a botcher, 
or a yeoman, or wool dealer !*-what is he? Can no one aom np all the sopposBd 
trades or businesses — and say in a word what they most probably mean^-be was* 
wool -stapler? Make him any one of the above trades actually and solely, sod «t 
cannot reconcile the other statemeBts.** 

'* But . . . if we adopt the conclusion that he was a. Merchant of l^e Staple, 
we shall easily be able to understand his being called both butcher and glortr. 
Considering what a staple trade gloving was in John Shakespere*s Ume^ in hii e«n 
county, if he were connected with the mercers in London, he would of neceaeitt 
deal in gloves. The possessor of land and the owner of cattle, it is the height uf 
probability that he may have elaoghtered his sbeep in his own farmyard, in eiier 
to have the skins properly preserved. Butcher he might easily be called, tiid w 
might his son William ; acd also be represented as apprenticed to a batcher, iHtn 
he was in reality apprenticed to his father," p. 118. 

*' As regards Sbakespere's removal to London, may not that have happenedfiwn 
business motives ? and may he nor, during his whole London career, have beo^ 
fited by a profitable trade, that gave him the position of a gentleman, sad 
connected him with gentlemen, and also enabled him to realize that iDdepeminee 
upon which he retired? It must never be forgotten that his father wai-in 
difficulties about the time when the poet removed to the metropolis; and ftcm Oai 
moment we never again hear of or trace any domestic anxieties. The inf^rnoe 
seems conclusive. Look at Shakespere in his home-life at Stratford, — ^is be sot 
continually engaged in commercial transactions — buying and* sellii^ com, Impsg 
lands, farms, tjthes? Shakespere ^as a busy man, — ao active, thrifty, aoeMm* 
latiye man. He was evidently anxious to make money, and to found a baSj. 
His will, and the records of Heralds' College, in his fathers grant of snns, pBN 
this. When he became more permanently resident at Stratford, we find hm 
exhibiting the habits of life previously contrscted. Men's habits are not chai^ 
in mid-life, and new ones assumed. What Shakespere was at Stratford, we ban 
eyery reason to suppose be was in London ; but whatever the sources of bis accumo- 
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eutarprise, w« know that he did ouike money; and that at a. vary wAj time of 
lift he waa able to tstabliah himself and family in New Pkce,"-^pp» 117 — 13.1. 

Of the pedigroe granted in 1596, Mr. Bellew snggests the fol- 
lowing eaEplaaatioa :— 

" It 18 nnivenally admitted that this was Shakespere's act, and that it was ho 
who premptad John Sfaakespere's applioation to Heralds' College. It will bft 
obBerrod npoo the Shakesp«« pedigree, tlHtt the condition of his ancestors and the 
grants of land, as reeoro^d in the dr»ft of the pedigree in HeraMs' College, have 
been ispsodnced as correot, at<xibirting them to the favoar'of Henry VII. , to whom 
Shakespere^'s great-giwndfather did futhfnl and approved service. William 
Dethick, Garter Principal King-at-Arms, has been charged mlAi granting arms 
impcoperly; said Mr. Halliwell partkmlarly dwells upon the socaing and nader- 
limng of the original grant of 159 G. It seems to the author that this scoring and 
correction was most natural, and that in all probability it occurred from the faot 
of the evidence being taken down from the lips of William Shakespere. Dethick 
is not to be charged with the falsehood or misrepvesentatiMi, if any, appearing in 
the two drafts of arms, dated l.'S96 and 1599. In both these the faithful services 
of tbe Sfaakesperes to Etng Henry VII. is solemnly asserted ; and it is hard to 
bdieve that the assertion is nntme, when it agrees so well with the probable 
settiement of the Sfaakesperes. in Warwickshira, and was made, 'almost beyond 
deobt, by the poet personally to Dethick, since the dvaA; bears date when Shake- 
span was busy in London^ and the year hefore he pnrohawed: New Place^^a, 
sl^ficant fact,!' — p. 135. 

" Shakespere could not have instigated his father to acquire that coat of arms 
had he not been an ambitious man, — ambitious in the purest and best sense of that 
W(Hd, — ambitious to rdse himself in social position and respect. Shakespere. 
would not have completed the purchase of such a property as New Place, and have' 
made it his permanent residence, uuless he had been what we now call commer- 
cially. *■ a thoroaghly respectable man,' anxious to take his place amongst genUe- 
meuv and to be esteemed as generostu in his own county," — p. 144. 

The "glance at one or two of the Stratford worthies of the 
Shaksperian age," giTen at pp. 151 — 176y is interestiDg, as 
following out a suggestioa made in the papers on Shakspere in 
thift Magazine, that "a man is known hj the company he keeps." 
Thfi observatioDS om. SliAkspere's education^ in pp. 176—197, are 
in some Tmewvare acewrate and well arranged. The notes and 
rettM'ks on Montaigne's " Essays," translated by Elorio, and dis- 
played in the Bfitiah Mnaeum as bearing the aatograph of Shak- 
speve, are, perhaps, tHe best peirt of the book, and show a good deal 
o€ pleasing feeling about literaticre, and the sketch (imaginary, of 
course) of Sbakspere's last days is riietorical and fairly written. 
Tlifc© Gastrel demolition of New Place is shown, not to have been 
that of the very house of Shakspere ; and the remarks on Garrick's 
jubilee, 1769, are good. 

The piropoeala made by Mr. BeHew regarding the celebration of 
t])# tereentenafy of the birth of Shakspere are wordiy of atten- 
tkm*. The remaarks made by hkn on Be Quincey's biography we 
ei^ect to notice shortly in a renew of some of the works of that 
notable thinker. 
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Meanwhile we maj sum up oar critique of " Shakespere's Kome** 
bj stating, that its whole contents might easily have been com- 
pressed into one magazine article, and yet have retained all its 
mterest, in which it is not to be compared to Mr. J. B. Wise'i 
"Shakspere; his Birthplace and its Neighboorhood." Mr. Bel- 
lew's book will occupy a place on the inveterate Shaksperian*^ 
shelf, among many other tributes to the continual magic of his 
favourite's fame; out it will afford very little new matter to tbe 
student, and suggest few new thoughts. We should be mistake 
however, were it to be supposed that we depreciate the wock 
before us. It has a distinct purpose to serve, — to rouse attention 
to the purchase of New Place by the English nation. For that 
purpose, it is requisite to bring together all items of interest, asd 
to place them attractively before the general reader, whose Shik- 
spere lore may not be very extensive. To address the popular mind 
in such a way as to induce mone^r from the pocket, is a great task, 
and one in which this work may aid. If it do so, we shall be glad; 
but Mr. Bellew has no special qualifications for being an advocate 
of Shakspere studies. He has shown no extended acquaintance 
with the literatare or events of the time, with the works of the 
great bard and his dramatic co^fr^res, or the ten thousand and (NM 
writers about the noblest English thinker of Elizabeth's time. He 
has managed to do his thesis well, on apparently scant reseaiek 
into these matters, though his labours, otherwise, have been muck 
more laboriously painstaHng than valuable in their results. We 
cannot part, however, from the book, without expressing our liking 
for the noble view of Shakspere's moral character it takes. 

Hints on Classical Tuition, By Dr. Thomas Cox. London: 

Macintosh and Co. 

To those who are acquainted with the more advanced methods of 
classical instruction this work will be of little service. The quahty 
of so'So-ishness is its chief one. Learn early, cultivate the asso- 
ciative faculty along with the memory, revise frequently ; compose 
from the first, in the study of language, though it be only phrases ; 
read Latin in the natural order, and then translate into Enghah 
ibrms ; strive to acquire a knowledge of the derivations of words,— 
Ao not appear to be very recondite truths. This book is, in fact, 
4in educational advertisement, and may, regarded as such, be held 
to prove that Dr. Cox in his tuition knows how to teach, and has ft 
hold of the right principles. The hints are superfluous to most 
tutors, too brief ana ill-defined for persons engaged in self-tuition, 
inapplicable to boys; they can only, therefore, be intended to 
supply parents with a syllabus of the style of teaching pursued at 
London House, St. John's Wood. This purpose they fulfil well 
enough ; but few parents care to read treatises on education, and 
few teachers care about learning from their neighbours. Both may 
be mistaken, but the statement is founded on fact. 
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WOULD THE THREE POWERS DO RIGHT IN MAKING THE 
RUSSIAN NOTE THE OCCASION OF WAR ? 



AFFIBHATIVE. 

Poland has been vilely, shamefnllj, 
mmereifiiUj maltreated ; her rights — 
ler treaty rights — have. been wantonly 
oade sport of; and when Britain, who 
ras a party to these treaty-rights, 
lalled the attention of Russia to her 
lishonest neglect of her promises and 
ingagements, and requested a more 
larefol perusal and observance of the 
-equirements of these treaties, Russia 
ioolly replied with insult, and placing 
ipon the treaties an interpretation 
rhich suited herself, refused to comply 
vith the mildly-put advice of Britain. 
To submit to this, Britain must be 
i traitor to Poland, of which it was 
ifflistituted, by the Treaty of Vienna, in 
lolemn conference, a guardian. It must 
ilso betray its own character for honour 
ind honesty as the acceptor of a guar- 
lianship whose duty it left unper- 
ormed. The position of Britain, also, 
ialls for some thought: hitherto she 
las not been in the habit of allowing 
ler remonstrances to be despised ; nor 
las it been usual with her to permit 
he other powers to cast from them 
ipon her the language of insult. I 
hink the empire of Russia ought to be 
"eminded that Britain has a name and 
'epntation in warfare, and that those 
vho fancy they can contemn her inter- 
erence in behalf of the oppressed are 
milj mistaken. The insolence of 
Russia requires a check, and Britain 
Kight to bestow upon her another lesson 
»f the Alma stamp. — Uilitabis. 

Our hearts bleed for the patriots of 
Poland, and we pray that they may 
lehieve the noble task of regaining their 
ndependeoce. We pronounce, without 
ticsitation, in favour of the adoption of 
the ultimate argument of kings. The 



replies to England and France charge 
the governments of both nations with 
receiving and believing accounts ema- 
nating from insurrectionary sources, 
and with fostering revolutionary ele- 
ments. We have done none of these 
things. We have preserved the right 
of asylum inviolate, and we have taken 
our news from the best informed quar- 
ters, but from no single source. Prince 
Gortschakoff arrogates to himself the 
right of interpreting the Treaty of 
Vienna, although the three powers were 
parties to its production and ratifica- 
tion, and while showering contempt on 
the powers, he extols his imperial master, 
and hints significantly at the bravery of 
the Russian soldiery. These things are 
nothing short of a denial of the right of 
the Western powers to share in the set- 
tlement of the Polish difiiculty ; and the 
denied rights of the three empires must 
be asserted by the sword. We are not 
insensible to the destructive and mourn- 
ful results of war, and we would gladly 
see another mode of settlement adopted. 
But the adroit diplomacy of Russia 
gives us cause to fear it, and hence we 
advocate the arbitrament of war. If 
we free Poland and humble Russia, as 
without doubt we would, the benefit 
would be lasting, both to ourselves and 
the natives of that unhappy country. — 
S. F. T. 

By the scorn of her " reply" Russia 
seemed to assume the topmost round of 
" young ambition's ladder" to be her 
own. Give her a trial to see whether 
she can hold her perch. A war will 
bring her down in a petitioner's position. 
Hence we say, war to the Czar. — 
L. T. F. 

The attempt of Russia to turn upon 
the three powers, and resent the defeat 



ID the Crimea by treating lightly the 
representations made by them about 
the chronic ernptions which its rule ia 
Poland exposed £arope to, oaght not to 
be borne with. It should be put dowa 
at once by the strong arm. It is 
evidently layiog plaas for the reooveiy 
of its place and powec, bat e?ery one 
shonld oppose the progress of the despe- 
rate despot. Feir words and stinriiig 
dteda wtmld soon settle Rnseia't poat** 
tion in Europe^ and plaoe Poland a^^aiii 
in the master-roll of nations.—- S. W. K. 
To permit Russia to despise tlie con- 
joined remoostiranee of the allies n to 
place in its power thepntgtige of haiving 
soubbcd all three; and it pJaees Pbiaod 
in a worse condition than before. K, 
then, by oarinterfermee we intended to 
d» good, and have only aooaaqpltshed 
evil, we musb at least repair the injury 
we have done to Poland, and save oor- 
srives from the danger whidi threatens 
us, for bullies always like to lay on 
wiia« they find sobmission. liodiing 
seems capable of effiMsting these enda 
but war.^M^ W. H. 

Russia has a cause for vtsngtaaice. 
She cannot forget Sebastopol, noe our 
alliance with the man oi Deceoober, the 
successor of the maa of Moacow. it 
seems that thaCzar is detetmioed upon 
a settlement of aeoounts with- ufl> 
Hence his surly uid ctaurlish reply 
to our note. Hie is in dudgeon. U ia 
just as well to let hint have another 
trial of his skill in wax. We cannot 
long escape from it. The longer we 
wait, the more will his cunning^ find 
escercise wad scope in increasing omr 
enemies and estranging ear friends. 
His reply was needlessly sancy, for 
the very purpose apparently of either 
stimulating us to warfare, or of holding 
us up to ridicule as cowed into terror 
by his greatness. We ought to endure 
no insolence from the remote East. We 
should, while we shpo three, go on to tha 
giving of a sound trouncing to the 
dastardly despot who fills Europe with 
the wail of sufferers of griefs more intense 
than those which it disgraced the In- 
quisition to inflict. The tjirer powers 



can only avmd war bj aiding and 
abetting the Imperial criminal. War 
would free Poland and humble Russia. 
It could not possibly subjugate the 
three powers. No coalitiou of forces 
in East or West could stand against 
the unbared vengpanee «f that txqrte 
alliance wliich wonid oppose the ne£an- 
ous designs of Russia against Poland. 
— Truth. 

W« are ver^fler fram btiteviBi^ Sftlfte 
general utility of imt, hut 
it oomea b^nw us aa a greafe 
The welli-kiKiwB aggvessivaaeBB of 
sia, and the migl^ power it 
among nstiiwH, from tine oni^ of ila 
gievemmeiik and the imouBse eaitisat «f 
earth itcopers, give a daep tone tm tha 
menace hinted at iu t^e lagAj: viqu^ 
safod to tba Kotea of tiw '^tham 
powers.** The haughty 
superiority, with iriiioh th» wh^ 
is charged, ia arrogant in tfaa 
and cleiurBy indicatas a state of 
out of which, tile shiaealioald 
Te teach th» Russian bear eivUH^ we^ 
must let him htartfaemcBic of auentMJlb 
£b baa tidsea' one l o s oon alcead^ Mb. 
ctBo^ify but be dee» nataeem quite docSir 
in hia noEthena den, and » f^"^ 
about too fre^ij in Polaitd, wirilehe 
shakes hia head ominaualy in the fiuii 
(tf the triple^leashad doga of wm? tfaaft 
threate» him. Had he been^ wise, ka 
would faavedrawnit mild, bat bow tin* 
he baa chosen to growl iudecorouaiy, f 
tJitttk he should be allowed to taste ^a 
teeth of those whom he kaa tanotsd. 
Let us at once edl for attention to ear 
demands for Poland, or let a» htmg 
him to the sta^, and make hist daoea 
round the Poles in a ehain to the wen* 
dermeat of Europe. — JImtofo. 

NBOATITR. 

NotiwIthsUnding thfreilatonee of Iks* 
Treaty of Vienna^ and the evident ri^ 
•^net to say dutjf^-^ the thnee powan, 
based upon that Treaty,, to demand ihm 
natioBal liberty of Poland, we do nat 
consider it would he egqt9diemt t» 
declare war upon the Mugtimm neii*^ 
There are many reasons for wiahing to- 
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avoid a war with Russia:— the expense 
mnsfc necessarily be very great at any 
time, and sorely a more inanspicioos 
period to quarrel with Russia could not 
be chosen than the present, the very 
conamencement of their winter, during 
which no effectual steps could be taken; 
and bfsides all this, the Imperial Cabi- 
net, through Prince Gortscbakoff, have 
admitted tbe right of the eight powers 
to interfere under the treaty of 1815, 
provided a breach of that treaty be 
shown; they do not object to a con- 
ference, nor does their reply contain a 
direct refusaly or convey any tangible 
insult. To all appearance, therefore,, 
the probabilities of war are considerably 
lessened,, instead of increased, by the 
language of the Russian note; and such 
being the fact, of course the prospects 
of an honourable peace, which yet re- 
main, will form an important item in 
our argument. Now,, taking, these 
prospects into our careful consideration, 
we will ask. Is it not quite couBistent 
to suppose that some arrangeancntmight 
be come to, which would answer every 
neai requirement of the Poles? and 
would the Western Powers be acting 
rightly, — would they be forwarding the 
interests of Poland, — would they be 
pooceediog in the most practicable 
manner ifor the attainment of their 
olyects in this emergency, if, without 
further negotiation, they were to plunge 
into a vrar with Russia, when, in the 
course of such negotiation, something 
might arise entirely obviating its neces* 
sity?— W. H. S. 

It would be folly in us to give Russia 
the opportunity of renewing war with 
us just now, with so many of our people 
starving, with winter on his way, and 
with all Yankeedom acrow against us. 
We can afford to overlook tbe deceitful 
but insulting language of Gortscbakoff, 
— all the more so that he has had the pru- 
dence to keep a much more civil tongue 
for OS than for Kranee; but we must 
not surrender our moral claim. Through 
every importunity short of war we most 
favour the Poles, but we cannot for 
their sake risk again the terrific collision 



of the arms of Eastern with Western 
Europe. That tasked our. heart's best 
treasures, and we are scarcely able to 
bear again the shock of another Alma. 
Prudence here is wisdom, and we must 
pause lest we, while rushing in to stay 
another's quarrel, do not receive the 
greater punishmenL Serious embroil- 
ment has always threatened tbe stirring, 
of the Polish question. It would be 
well to let our second thoughts receive 
attention, and to. accept the note as a 
sign of Russian duplicity, to be watched 
and guarded against,, and to be counter- 
balanced b^ a sturdy honesty, and a 
strict reckoning according to the letter 
of the treaty.— G. G. D. 

It is difficult to find in the answer 
of Russia to the Three Powers any 
pretext for assuming a warlike attitude. 
The ground of discussion laid down by 
Earl Russell is accepted by that govern- 
ment, and it enters into the consider- 
ation of the subject iu a friendly spirit. 
We see. nothing in the note to call forth 
the insulting language which has bt:en. 
lavished upon it by certain newspapers.. 
Our interfereuce and remonstrance with 
Russia, to be just, must be based on the 
Treaty of Vienna; but there is nothing 
in that document to warrant us in de- 
manding for Poland what the National 
Government says will alone satisfy ir, 
— the restoration of tbe ancient king- 
dom. According to Count Zamojfski, 
that kingdom is to consist of "the 
various countries and provinces in which 
any great number ot Poles are to be 
found.*' It will, therefore, ioclude pro- 
vinces which have for more than a 
century been in the pot^session of Russia, 
and which were ceded to her by peaceful 
negotiation, if our Government deter- 
mines to support such a claim as that, 
it must be prepared to fight, not only 
with Russia, but with Prunbia and 
Austria. Such a contest would be not 
OfAj foolish, but wicked. Tbo three, 
powers have remonstrated in the only 
way in which th^ hwve a right to do 
so, and have been met in a conciliatory 
manner. On what ground, then, can 
theyjustly commence hostilities? The 
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utmost they h&v^ a right to do, even 
if Rassia persists in its determination 
not to agree to an armistice, and con- 
tinnes the war in the inhuman manner 
in which it has hitherto carried it on, 
is to withdraw their representatives, 
send home the Russian ministers, and 
suspend all diplomatic and commercial 
intercourse. — 1. X. 0. 

"Isitpeaceorisitwar?** Mr.Horsman, 
Mr. Pope Hennessey, and others, answer 
"War;" ^t our Goyemment, repre- 
senting in this case the almost unani- 
mous opinion of the two Houses of 
Parliament, and the general feeling of 
the country at large, is found answering 
the question proposed as this month's 
Topic, by asserting that the now famous 
six points were not proposed to Russia 
as an tUtunatuniy but merely as a sug- 
gestion, prompted by the belief that 
their adoption would prove beneficial 
towards the re-establishment of ''order** 
in Poland, and would be a graceful con- 
cession, on the part of the Russian 
Government, to the just demands of the 
long-time down-trodden Poles. The 
Emperor of all the Russias, looking 
down from his high pinnacle of pride, 
power, and despotism, has thought fit 
to reject the proffered terms of recon- 
ciliation with his revolted subjects, and 
in a despatch, not remarkable for its 
courtesy, has told England that she does 
not understand the matter at all; that 
she has no hcut standi,- and that he, 
the almighty and immaculate Czar, must 
go on with his holy work of putting 



down the rebellion. Of course, all oar 
sympathies are entirely with the rebels, 
and we consider the demands of our 
Government as politically and legally 
justifiable; but the answer that has 
been vouchsafed thereto does not sur- 
prise us, and would not, I think, warrant 
us in having recourse to war with 
Rassia to vindicate our wounded honour. 
We have not yet set up oursblves as a 
court of appeal in all matters of the 
politics of foreign nations : when thrones, 
empires, and monarchies have been tot* 
tering and falling to the dust all over 
Europe; when the sovereign people have 
risen against their rulers, and the rulers 
have crushed every spark of liberty 
from out of the body of their people; 
we have wisely, I think, kept aloof, and 
have found it the best (if a somewhat 
selfish) policy to mind our own business. 
But though our strong arm has been 
not felt in the revolutions and con- 
vulsions of the continental political 
world, our voice has never ceased to 
make itself heard, and it has always 
been on the right side, at least during 
the present century. The moral power 
that England sways on the continent 
is truly immense; and all the oppressed 
naticMialities well know that, thoagh 
her sword may not be so ready to fly 
from its scabbard as some of them might 
wish, they have a faithful frimd in 
her, whether in prosperity or in adver- 
sity, and a safe asylum for their perse- 
cuted and proscribed patriots at last — 
J. G. J> 
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Questions Rbquibino Ahswbbs. 

391. What tales or poems are meant 
in the following quotation? — 

** No answering gondolier, at close of 

day, 
Takes up Medora^B tale, or sweet Er- 

minia's lay.*' L. M. P. 

392. Can you inform me where I 



can get the facts about Poland which 
would enable me to comprehend the 
discussions gdng on about it at pre- 
sent, and oblige — A TouNo Reader. 
393. Who was the author of those 
"Free Trade "lines,— 
" The time shall come, when, free as 
seas or wind. 
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TJnbonncled Thames shall flow for all 

mankind ; 
Whole nations enter with each swelling 

tide, 
And seas bnt join the regions they 

divide ; 
Earth*s distant ends onr glory shall 

behold, 
And the new world launch forth to 

meet the old." L. M. P. 

394. I visited Sheffield lately, and 
saw before the post office there a monu- 
ment (not very graceful), erected in 
memory of Ebenezer Elliot, the Corn 
Law Bbymer. Can you inform me 
where I can find any biography of him, 
and if his works have been published in 
an easily attainable form? — A Young 
Beader. 

395. What does the word Hexapla 
mean? — S. L. L. 

396. Who is the author of the line 
quoted against capital punishment, — 
** For why should murder murder pro- 
pagate?'* 

L. M. P. 



397. Could you recommend a book 
on the theory of music, and concerning 
the art of its composition? — M. H. 

398. In an etymological work I read 
that the word " Billingsgate " is a per- 
petual contraction. Will some gentle- 
man kindly inform me of what the 
various syllables of " Billingsgate " are 
a contraction? — S. S. 

399. Will some one of your corre- 
spondents oblige by giving some account 
of the life and acts of Mazzini? — S. S. 

400. "A Treatise on Paintmg," by 
John Burnet, F.B.S. Part I., Educa- 
tion of the Eye; Part II., Composition; 
Part III., Light and Shade j Part IV., 
Colour. Published by J. Carpenter, 
Old Bond Street. If any of your readers 
can say where the above work is to be 
had, I shall be obliged. If not, I shall 
be glad of a recommendation of some 
work of equal authority, or to get the 
4th Part of Burnet's Treatise alone. — 
D.M. 
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PABT I. 

I. TheoreticoL — Show how multipli- 
cation and division are forms of addition 
and subtraction. Distinguish between 
whole numbers and fractions. What is 
proportion? Are proportion and frac- 
tional arithmetic in any way related? 

Figurate. — 1. A ship set sail with a 
snpply of biscuit for 60 days, at an 
allowance of 1 lb. a day for each man. 
After being 20 days at sea, 5 men 
having been washed overboard, and 
other damage having been done, which 
caused a delay of 24 days, it was 
ascertained that the daily allowance 
per man must be reduced to 11^ ozs. 
How many men formed the original 
crew? 2. A tailor cut 7 dresses, re* 



quiring 3 yds. 2 qrs. 1 n. each, and had 
2 yds. 2 qrs. 2 ns. left. How many 
yards did the piece of cloth from which 
they were cut contain, and what would 
have been its total cost at 15s. 8d. per 
yard? 3. If the weight of 255,255 
qrs. of oats is 36,465 tons, what is its 
average weight per qr.? and what is 
its cost per qr. if £397,860 is paid for 
the whole? 4. Multiply 576 by itself, 
and subtract the result from 1,000,907. 
II. Commercial, — 1. If a tradesman 
agrees to purchase 119 lbs. of coffee at 
Is. 3d. per lb., and 139 lbs. of tea at 
3s. 9d., pays £12 10s. in cash, and 
barters for the remainder cloth worth 
6s. 9d. per yard, how much cloth should 
he give? 2. If an English leather 
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nMrdiant ezcfaaoges 17 home bides, 
MG^ weighing 19 lbs. 7 oz., at 28. If d. 
per lb., for 13 foreign ones, each weigh- 
ing 29 lbs. 5 oz , at Is. 7id. per lb., does 
he pay or get money, and how much? 
S. A. B, and G advance in the propor- 
tion of 4, 5, and 6, to the snm of 
£7,438 . In the coarse of bnsin^s they 
gain £587 18s. 9d. What is the 
amoQut of capital contributed by, and 
the sbure of the gain dne to, each? 4. 
What will be the co^ft price of 5 casks 
of sugar at 4id. per lb., each weighing 
4 owt. 19 lbs , but the weight of the 
empty casks being 19ilbs., and car- 
riage being charged at the rate of 
£3 178. 8d. for 8 ca^ of similar 
weiffht? 

(II. Give the distances between Lon- 
don and the chief ports in Australia, 
Canada, India, and British Columbia; 
a^ name the seas to he travened in 
passing to each. Mention the chief 
watersheds in Great Britain, and the 
livers that flow from each, giving the 
general direction of the course of each. 
Name the chief health-resorts in Britain, 
and the distance of each from the capital 
of the country in which it is situated. ' 
Make a list of the chief towns in Eng- 
land, in the proportianate <orderof their 
population. 

IV. Write notices of tiie lost funr 
wives of Henry VIII. Criticize Shak- 
spere's Henry VIII. Give a note of 
Sir Thomas More s career. Describe 
the battle of Solwsy Moss. Give an 
acoeont of ihe relataons of England 
with Scotland, Ireland, France, and the 
Komish church, during the reign t/i 
Henry VIII. 

V. Write a critique on any work of 
the following dramstnsts, viz., Godwin, 
Matttrio, J. S. Enowles, J. fi. Payne, 
Mies Mitfori, John Tc^in. Of the 
following novelists, viz., Miss Austen, 
Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. ^lelley. Miss 
Ferrier, Miss MItfurd, Miss Edgeworth, 
John Gait, J. G. Lockhart, John Banim, 
Gemld Griffin, William Omleton. Of 
the foltewing theologians? — Drs. S. 
Parr, Th. H. Home, Adam Chnrke, A. 
Thomson, T. Chalmers, W. E. €hai»- 



ning, Bev. John Foster, A. Alison, 
BoWt Hall. Compose a notice df H^ 
periodical literature of the eighteenth 
century. Name the chief periodicals 
establhdied in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century; the encyclopa^diaa, 
serial libnmes, &c 

VI. What is the use of the syllogism 
in discovering new truths? — in the 
development of old ones? — and as a test 
of either? Classify, define, and exem- 
plify llie informal syllogis ms. What are 
fallacies? Define truth, error, falsity, 
falsehood, sophism. What are the 
sources of error? 

VII. What is emotion? What are 
its various forms? Classify them. 
What part does emotion occupy in 
rhetoricJeJ expression ? What con- 
straints of emotion are advisable in 
rhetoric ? What is meant by sb sthetics ? 

[Continue the paraphrase of ** Para- 
dise Lost,*' as formerly.] 

PART n. — ^FBENCH, GERMAN, I«A.TUf, 
AND GREEK. 

I. Tkeoreiical — Classify the pro- 
nouns in the following sentences: — Om 
doit parler rarement de soi; Vout 
avez parl^ centre moi ; Moi je vout 
pardonoe voloatiers.; Ce forent les 
Ph^niciens qui invent^rent T^riture; 
Yoilk de quoi je voulais vout parler; 
La maison oit je demeure; Cette ma- 
ladie est dangereuse, il pourrait en 
mourir; // aime r^tsde et sy livre 
enti^remeBt; Zieyvielde^ceslivresMiiiez- 
wmef Qmeign'tm «oi» demands. D^* 
fine the various classes^ 

PraaticcU. Formfiret. — Translate-- 
Jean ^eait toujenrs denrant les mors de 
Breteuil, quand il fnt averti (iDformed) 
foe le Prince de Galles ^tatt parti (had 
set out) de Bordeaux avec deux ne^ 
honmies d'armes et six roille archers; 
qu'il avatt pass^ la Garonne k Bergerae, 
puis la Dordogne; qu'il avait pi^ 
(pillaged) le Konergue, puis TAuvergne 
et le Limousin, et qu'il fiemhklt 
(seemed) r^aohi h miner testes les 
provinces Fran^aises an midi de fai 
Loiie. Give ihe chief parts ^ eac^ of 
the verbs. Tnumhrte into Frencih— 
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Paris is the history of all the proTinces, 
the men, and the passions of Franoe. 

Form second. — Translate — " D n'est 
pres^ne ancone grande id^e, aucon 
grand principe de civilisation, qai, pour 
86 n^pandre partont, n'ait pass^ d'l^ord 
-par la France." 

'* La Margnerite, na jour, dans nn joli 

bouquet 
A la Rose & rceiOet, se trouyent rdunie 
£nt bient6t un parfum et de rose et 

d'oeUlet 
On gagne, ou s'am^ore et bonne com- 

pagoie.'* 

X went to ^s% Sorbrane and to the 
Cellegv of Fraace^ I have iieard ej»el- 
lant lectures on cbemifttrj, gvology, 
betesy, oemparative physiology, the 
history of philosophy, and the phile> 
aophy of history. 

Form third, — C^ilomk, as befoee. 

II. Jvmor, — XxKiiislste — Boqgen 
macht Soxgen; Vergiss ^ess nkniBtr. 
Ein grosses Kioht giebt einen greseen 
Schatten. Wenn die Sorgen sdilaft 
week' sie nicht. Ein Schwalbe maoht 
■otffa Keiaen Sommer. Jlateu Bind 
heaser als Worte. Dieser Seiteivwuid 
jBt fiehr frisch und scbarf. Thk rich 
merchant is the brother of that learned 
lawyer; He ia aa honest man'a friend; 
No lasy Ix^ becooies an iadnrtrious 
man; Have patience and perseveiance. 
Panse each word. 

SaUor, — Oentinue ^ Undine,*' as be- 
ime. Translate these phrases litomliy 
and fMelyfBeim fiintritte; JenMui- 
dem eifliiUlen; endlieh eininal; sis 
^ekt in cbs aohtz^ute jalir ; du Kanort 
wohl %reekeai neeh obeneia. Give 
the German for — You must now teU 
me irhf you came from the wood, ance 
aJl meu avoid it; and the wonderful 
adventures you have met with there, 
aiBoe everybody finds somethmg or 
^her happen to them in it. 

lU. .fiMMyn— ''Kepos,*'er'* CflBsar," 



as before, giving the syntax of conjnnc- 
ti(His; writing oat the seoond plural of 
each tense of each verb. Translate— 
Many are unable to endure the sad- 
ness of disease; The highest delight is 
afforded to us by the singing of birds; 
Sloth does not deter me from attempt- 
ing to do these things; What we wish, 
we readily believe; To desire the same, 
and to hate the same, that constitutes 
(is) true friendship; No one can be 
happy without virtue. 

Senior, — Continue translation. Give 
the rules for scansion of the foUowii^ 
lines: — 

" Fortuna saevo ]»ta nc^otio et 
Ludum insoleatem ludere pertlnax 
Transmutat incertes honores 

Nunc BMhi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem; si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno quae dedit« et mea 
Virtnte me involve probamque 

Paiq^eriam sine dote ^aaro." 

IV. Jttaior.—TranArte— 'O iovkoQ 
rbv $vov ra.^ Staworrj, \vm; ETrwrro- 
Xdc TToXXdf TTphc ro^ ytvuQ yc*. 
ypa^% 6 wtoiCi 'O mi/SEpt^ri^c fo^C 
vaOraQ rhv KoXofy Xvoai IcsAjEVonE; 
Death ^has set the slave free; The shep- 
herds hunted the w(df into tlie river; 
The boys have been educated by their 
own father. Write a fair eopy of the 
indicative mood of any verb. 

Sknknr, — Cootiaue Xen^hon'ff'^ Ana- 
basis," as before. Tranakte also the fol- 
lo^ng:— 

'JLapiQ vyuiaQ dpiog pioc, pioe api- 

aroc 
Tbv Se avoix^fievov fivrifiy rtfiaref 

fiTJ ZaKpvaiv 
ToiJ r* hv ^vxg Xoyot, oirip icaXXoff 

and " Innocence is the£rst of all virtues, 
modesty the seoond.'' Fear retards 
speech; The fomntain of wisdom flows 
through books. 
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" £mma. Ltons " a novel by Alex. 
Damas, founded on the leading inci- 
dents of Lady Hamilton's singolar career, 
b to be issued by Mr. Bentley. 

Victor Hugo is to publish two new 
dramas — ** Torquemada,^ and " The 
Twins." 

690 periodical publications are pub- 
lished in Paris, of which 76 are purely 
literary. 

Michelet*s 15th vol. of the ** History 
of France," on "The Regency," is 
printed, but the publication is offidally 
(officiously ?) delayed. 

Theodor Mommsen's ** History of 
Bome " has been translated into French 
by £. de Guerle. 

L'Eloge de Chateaubriand, is the 
French Academy prize subject for ** Elo- 
quence," in 1864. 

Mr. Winwood Beade*s work on the 
Gorilla Country is nearly ready for press. 

The Select Literary Institute of Glas- 
gow has awarded to Miss E. M. Gibson 
Stirling the first prize for an essay on 
''Position and its Influences," won by 
competition July 31st. 

Alexandre Soutzos, a popular Greek 
poet and patriot, has expired in prison. 

In Warsaw, a "National Songster" 
is circulated surreptitiously. 

Earl Vollheim has translated the 
poems of Charles Eingsley into German. 

Richard Monkton Milnes, the bio- 
grapher of Eeats, and author of several 
volumes of poems, has become by crea- 
tion Baron Houghton. 

M. Oppert has been, at an extraor- 
dinary general meeting of the Institute, 
declared the success^ candidate for 
the historical prize offered by the Em- 
peror, and refused by M. Thiers. 

''Moli^re, in the Theatre and at 
Home," is the title of a new work by 
Ed. Foumier. 

Victor Cousin is preparing a work on 
the Alexandrian school of philosoplty. 

A Luther library, edited by Dr. Ahl- 
feld, has been begun in Germany. 



A "History of Italian Literature," 
by C. P. San Filippo, has just beat 
issued. 

August Eoberstein has issued another 
portion of his " History of German Lite- 
rature," begun in 1847. 

Mr. Henry Taylor, author of " Isaac 
Commenus " (1827). " Philip van Arte- 
velde" (1834), ** Edwin the Fair" 
(1843), " Eve of the Conquest " (1847), 
" Notes from Life " (1848), ** Notes fiwrn 
Books" (1849), " The Virgin Widow" 
(1850), " The Statesman," &c, is to 
reissue his plays and poems in tlnree 
volumes. 

" The Ionian Islands," by Profeeior 
Ansted, is announced. 

Mrs. Bemal Osborne's novel seems to 
have fallen into a " false position." It 
has been withdrawn ^m issue. 

" Caxtoniana" is to be republished in 
October. 

"The life of a Millionaire Banker, 
Jacob Barker, of New Orleans, aged 84, 
written by himself," is likely to have a 
good circulation. 

The " Complete Works " of Lamar- 
tine are to be ready for sale on 31at 
December. 

The 10th and donng voL of Geo. 
Bancroft's (b. 1800) ** History of the 
United States," of which the first was 
issued in 1834, is so nearly ready for 
publication, tbat it will appear early in 
1864. The work will proceed no far- 
ther than the establishment of inde- 
pendence. 

Mr. W. Blanchard Jerrold is about 
to describe " The Poor m Paris," in the 
Morning Post, 

In the Berlin Royal Theatre, tweotj- 
nine representations of plays by Shak- 
spere were made, twenty-six of Schiller^s, 
and eleven of Goethe's. 

Mr. Edward Peacock is engaged on 
" A Biography of the Civil War." 

Vol. Xlth of Shakspere*8 complete 
works translated by F. Victor Hugo 
is out. 



* 

Thought is a living power. Eloquenoe is thonglit, not embodied 
merely, "but vitalized ; it not only oiffuseB but tnmsfases thoug^ht. 
!I%is is the one prime distinction of genuine eloquence, its ^ssession 
of a transferring (i.e., an outgoing and an ingetting) energy. It is 
thought, so arranged and uttered as to be readuy, really, influ- 
entiaUy inserted into the minds of others. The ideas of the orator 
are not only quickened, they are also auiokening. A speech is 
uttered with the intention that the very reeling and thought witii 
which th» orator tingles should pass out of his own mind into the 
respective but various minds of nis hearers, and not merely com- 
municate to them, but excite in them, the emotions and ideas which 
prompt him to the deliveij of his discourse. The will is the life 
and power of eloquence. It gives fervency, ardour, and glow to the 
expressi<m. It issues the laws to which logic and grammar, style 
and tone, look and gesture, speaker and hearer, must alike become 
subordinated. It is " the shaping spirit" of all-convincing and per- 
suading thoi^ht. Will is the very hearts core of intention. Will 
is the inner essence of earnestness ; and without an earnest intention 
to move, to ov^ome, to excite, and to guide, speech is successless, 
and eloquence futile, indeed spurious. Eloquence, to energize, 
fuse, assimilate, and transform a concourse of various and individual 
minds, and bind them with the resistless spell of the speaker's pur- 
pose^ must be possessed of all the pliancy and force of vigorous life, 
musl be at once apt and earnest. It must fill, pervade, and pene- 
trate not the imderstanding only, but also the emotive nature and 
the will of the hearers. This is the rigid and necessary law of ite 
manifestation. This arbitrary force — Sie will, — ^this autocrat of the 
mind, this determining power atanding in the innermost recesses 
of the mind, wields the sceptre of authority over choice of words, 
OQllocations of terms, forms of sentences, turns of expression, rhythm, 
paragraphy , relation of part to whole, collation of thought, matter of 
argument, logical continuity, maimer of address, tone, gesture, and 
emphasis — the whole sweep of the mind's collected efforts, — and these 
it makes submissive to the purpose which quivers within ; so that 
from the very initial act to tne consummated fact the whole of an 
oration palpitates and heaven, pulsates and lives, bv the impassioned 
energy of the dominant volition of the orator. Then only does the 
orator make a hit. To hit rightly, one must aim carefully. To 
succeed weU, one must plan to good purpose. Eloquence is an im- 
pulse issuing from the centre of the soul to touch the inner springs 
of another's being, that it may produce therein a consenting activity 

18t>3. R 
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and a fellow-sympathj with the speaker. However difficult it may 
be to trace the subtle and elnsive influences of the will in oratorical 
masterpieces, we may rest assure/l they have been operative throu^ 
out their whole extent and intent. It is an argument palpable to 
tiie grossest of human mindb that an address is deHvered with the 
design of producing some determinate effect, that the faculty of 

Eurpose is the will, and that therefore the influences of the will, 
owevertmysteriously and invisibly concealed in tiie well-adjusted 
fkbric of rhetoric pres^ited to the ear (or ^^), must have wcnrked 
their forces hither and thither liirough the whole mass of it, — if ifr 
aeoompluAcd its object, and t^t it must have done if it i& tobs 
reckoned rightly among the masterpieces of eloquent sp^edi. TUb 
may be better seen, perhaps^ if we oontrast one or two cd^er flrams 
of thought with tiiat of eloquence. 

Toeiry \& emotioned thought. But the thoughts are bom aad 
the emotions glow within the poet's self. In the refined immginar 
tion of the poet they harmonise themselves into a unity, and takar 
to themselves a form of grace. It is the essence of the poet's (Hot 
bemg which poetry reveals. It is in, for, and iccsm, hirwia^lf her 
elaborates the honey-dew of song. It is the outflow of his owil 
spirit widoh he gives to us. True poetry is — 

. " Attired in the majesty of art; 

Set high in spirit with the precions taste 
Of sweet philosophy; and, which is most, 
Crown'd witb the rich traditions of a sotd 
* That hates to have her dfi^ity profaned 

With any relish of an earthly thosght." ^ 

Its express purpose and function is to satisfy and gratify Ar 
poet's own mind. Its primary intention is not to move otheii» — 
to pass out of the poet into others as an effective cause of aetioa*. 
It is meant to be a means of affluent and all-suflusing emojramiif^ 
to be received for and be delighted in by itself without ulterior mbl. 
In short, eloquence is spoken to be heard, and poetry is uttei^ 
that it may be overheard. Both are emotioned thought, Imt tk* 
direct intent of each is different, and this necessitates % differeoieft 
of form. 

Fhilosophy is clear, dry thought. It ought to be entirely «i^ 
emotionea. It shoxdd be the free, spontaneous report of the intei^ 
leot upon itself, its powers, laws, hopes, and d^tiny. It is 
inquisitive, critical, and reflective. It is matured in and elabOTateds 
from die mind itself, and gives expression to its findii^ in ck»uw 
full, reasoned language. But this language is arrangea for exposU 
tion and instruction, and its aim is to teach, not to move, excite, and 
^ur on to do the wish of the thinker. It teaches us that we may 
hnow, and that we may discipline ourselves in knowing. 

Politics, though leaning towards practice, and necessitating dis* 
course, and so giving cause for eloquence, aims at the management 
and control of men by law and government rather than by conviction^ 
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persuasion, and induoement. It may occasion or employ eloqaenoe» 
out it is not its province by the stirring utterance of emotioned 
tiiought to gain a given purpose by its dwivery. 

Logic is close-knit and unadorned. Its expressions are exacts 
terse, sinewy, and simple. It consists of the bare forms of thoa^t 
fiUed up by the matter of thought. It operates on the reason omy, 
and cannot touch the passions. It must underlie all rhetcgrie, and 
guide its purposes; but it is an aiding agency in eloquence, not 
eloquence itself— 

'^ Cette angnste science 
D'embellir la raison et de forcer les esprils.'* * 

Logic collocates words for mere use ; eloquence not for use only, but 
wim grace, power, fervour, and ingenuity. 

Crrammar^ of course, as the mere arrangement of words in acco& 
dance with the ordinary laws of language, though it is a preparation 
and requiroment for eloquence, a necessary part of the training of 
an orator, can make no claim to being more tnan a simply initiatory 
step towards the forcible, copious, adorned, and purpose-filled use 
of speech as eloquence. 

We need not pursue this process of drawing distinctions farther. 
It will be seen that the direct address of a speaker, having a given 
object before him to gain, expressed in sucn a manner as to pass 
most readily and effectively into a hearer's mind, and so to place, as 
it were, the spirit and feefings of the speaker into the audience, is 
the pith, and essence of eloquence ; and hence that the peculiarities 
not only of the speaker but of the audience demand attention, and 
do, indeed, exert an overruling influence upon the manner in whio]^ 
the matter is presented, — given out and taken in. 

This brings us within view of the ideas which we have previously; 
fonnuIated,t as influencing modem parliamentary eloquence, an(| 
as acting combinedly to make successful speaking a greater rarity 
in the present day than in former times, !Not that i£e amount ojf 
eloquence is actually l^ss, but because higher demands are made 04 
the speaker, a loftier standard of judgment is adopted, and botl^ 
speaker and hearer are consciously and unconsoiously compelled to 
bring to the consideration of an oration now-a-days a far widej 
rimge of thoughts, feelings, and effects. These not oi4y heighte^! 
the difficulty of producing really good orations, but prevent th^ 
public often from giving due credit to oratory, which in other times 
would have been adjudged to be of the highest and most perfect 
class of rhetorical effort. I have ventured to bring ^ese into 
greater prominence than is usual among writers on rhetoric, because 
I believe that the shirking of such difficulties as these deceives the 
student, and places rhe^ric in a false point of view before the 
thinker and reader. 

• Voltaire's "Letters to Frederick the Great," in "Posthuipoos Wflrkfc* 
Vol. I., p. 97. • 

t Brituk Conirovtrnalisij Ifay, 1863, p. 3dS. 
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Of the various influences affecting tlie snccess of oratory, some, 
as we have said, are personal, and others are circumstantial. As 
these are numerous, we must be brief in our notice of each, aad 
only say so much as shall give the key to the reasoning which may 
prove each point. 

. The value and influence of character among men is very marked. 
It often possesses a prevailing efficacy when other points are urged 
in vain. It is the mark wbi^ we have made upon society by the 
whole course and tenor of our lives. He, therefore, who seeks to 
mould o]^nion, change the current of thought, guide the deter- 
minations of men,* and urge them to decisions which affect the 
interests of many, and perhaps the destinies of nations, ought to 
be possessed of a social repute which would add weight to his 
address, and convince of the straightforward honour of the habits 
of his life and thought. This is something widely different from 
mere popalarity, which is often attained by a cringing meanness 
more abject than that which stoops to the level of a despot's toe ; 
more vile than can lodge in a bond-slave's breast, — the flattery of 
prejudices, the nursing of ignorant vanities, the glozing over of 
pet faults, the maintenance in the minds of the populace of ideas 
which retard progress and binder elevation. Tke demagogue is 
as injurious as the tyrant. Character depends, for the moat part, 
on the possession of flxed principles, firmly grasped and consistently 
promoted ; of personal integrity and trustworthiness ; of modera- 
tion in tone, temper, life, action, and transaction ; of cautious and 
diligent attention to the duties of a station ; of care in the selection 
of associates, and in the forming of intimacies ; and of the upholding 
of a fearlessly consistent mode of life in daily habit and in pubHo 
conference. Character can rarely be put on as a varnish of life ; 
it ought to be the very result of the growth and manifestations of 
the Hfe within working towards the outward and observable. Some 
men do indeed veneer their character for public show, and for a 
time succeed in attracting by brilliancy of polish and glossiness 
of surface ; but such a character cannot long undergo the tear and 
wear of public life until chip after chip is knocked off the comers 
of it, and a glimpse is got into the stuff that forms the inner sub- 
stance. Hevelations of this sort, when made, are usually of the 
most damaging tendency ; for though it is a popular proverb with 
public men that " the people wish to be deceived, and therefore 
they are so," it is usually found by the detected deceiver to have 
been a dangerous experiment. 

The man who in the long run is certain to win and keep an 
honourable place in political life, and in so far to make h^s public 
addresses powerful and effective, is one whose aims are noble; 
whose principles are sound ; who seeks to accomplish his purposes 
by steady, patient, self-denying, enlightened, and undaunted 
perseverance ; who cannot be turned aside from the course he has 
laid before himself by love of ease, wealth; or popularity ; who 
knows no standards of judgment but truth and duty ; who acts from 
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tJie decision of his own mind, masters his passions and faculties so 
as to harmonize them with the resolves which animate him. Such 
a man carries within himself one of the paramount powers of 
eloquence — the power of mastery, control, conviction, influence. 
"When a man is what he seems, and seems what he is, opportunity 
alone is wanting to make him a power among his fellows where- 
soever his lot may be cast — if for good, great ; if for evil, lament- 
able. Hence the need of recognizing character as an oratorical 
influence — an influence which, in direct address, mukes itself 
powerfully and palpably felt, not only because it creates a pre- 
sumption in favour of the opinions expressed, but because depen- 
dence can be placed in the honesty of that opinion. 

In parliamentary eloquence personal character has always be^i 
influential, and never more so than of late years. To speak only 
of the dead, let us illustrate this point by a mere reference to the 
effect given, in all public matters upon which their opinions were 
expressed, to the views of the Duke of Wellington, Sir Bobert 
Peel, and Sir G. C. Lewis, compared with that accorded to Sir 
James Graham or Daniel O'Connell. 

The second point which aflects the eloquence of a person in 
Parliament is the position he occupies there. 

This, in a large measure, depends upon his character. Other 
' accidental circumstances may vary the amount of influence exerted 
by character upon the personal position of a member of the 
legislature, such as official or hereditary dignity, the state of 
parties, or the matter most agitating the count^. These, however, 
are for the most part evanescent in their influence, while that is 
abiding ; and Lord Macaulay's voice would have won more note 
among the Lords, though wearing a self-gained coronet, than 
would the address of the late Duke of Hamilton, though the blood 
of the sovereign races of Britain and of the imperial rulers of 
France mingled in his veins, and the pride of thirty generations 
glittered around him. 

Position is in most cases power. If, however, the position a 
man occupies is of his own making, or taking, or keeping, the 
respect attached to it and the influence it enables him to wield are 
moch more decided than if chance gave it or intrigue gained it. 
In the House of Commons, especially, the manner in which position 
has been attained or is retained exerts a powerful eflect on the 
reception given to a member's speech. A long, arduous, up-hill 
task it is to regain the favour of the House when once lost ; and, 
indeed, it is not easy to gain its favour at aU — unless position, 
wealth, gentlemanliness, talent, family influence, and electors* love 
lie greatly on one's side. Office will not confer dignity on a man 
whom the House contemns ; nor will the want of it hinder a man 
from claiming the homage of the House if his position be such a a 
to warrant him in demanding attention to his sayings and thinkings. 
Some forcible-feebles acquire notoriety without position ; but me 
man who is listened to in Parliament with most respect is, in 
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gODermU t]i6 man best qualified by position, in regard to the matisr 
under oonsideration, to speak with, authority on the topic. An* 
lenders are nowhere so thoroughly and so coolly scarified » m. 
the House of Commons ; and hence a man had need to know ad 
to keep his position in and while addressing that House. 

'^Goremment hjparty" is now a maxmi in our politics; iiid 
•few men enter the House unwed or unpledged by act or prondsi, 
bj position, connection, or constituency, to one or other of IIib 
isveat divisions xmder which our members of Parliament ran^ 
themselyes. l^ere is, therefore, necessarily a great difference i& 
the acceptance given to a speech from a person known to be 
distinctly and out-and-out, as it is called, committed to any parly. 
Seldom does the opposition, on whichsoever side it lies, receive it 
vith perfect trust. Discount must be made of so much of the 
.nciness, the heat, the rhetoric, as may justly be estimated to 
belong to the speaker as a partisan, even when the logic is 
admittedly right; but even that is often exposed to doubt, md 
the suppressio veri is diligently looked for, or the ignoratio eleneJU 
IB carerally sought out ; fi>r few men can believe in the honesty of 
Kn opponent, and they are the less willing to do so when mej 
imagme interest to operate in the mind of the hearer. Party is 
simply that class of men with whom your interest seems most 
Bearly linked, and by whom you think you would be (or are) beat 
flwved. To be a partisan is, therefore, however necessary iSa. 
' government, a great obstruction to the attainment of the character 
ii a great orator. At the same time it must be admitted that it 
often affords topics for declamation, uid opportunities for skillul 
fence and stinging invective, for ready wit and trenchant irony. 

One main object of oratory is to overcome resistance. Persuasion 

'is just the urging of views upon others as more advisable, prefer, 

^excellent, or advantageous than those with which they are (or 

.Mem) inclined to rest satisfied — ^that is, to lessen and at last to 

bear down opposition. In so far, then, as the necessity of the 

times compels a member of Parliament reaUy or supposedly to 

belong to a party, it forms an obstacle to that free, K>rth-going 

^power from which persuasion results ; while if a man does not 

oetraisibly adhere to any party, he is more likely to be looked upon 

.with a suspicious and a jealous watchfulness to see to which side 

he inclines, and a ccmtinual doubt insinuates itself into the hearers* 

'minds regarding the honest and forthright intent of his advocacy. 

/BBrliamentary ccMisistency almost necessitates partisanship; duty 

to a constituency, which is generally much mixed, most frequently 

oounsels an impartial support of good measures. Hence the 

traditions and customs of Parliament place a direct obstacle in this 

way of eloquence, and almost compel men ** to give up to party 

what was meant for mankind." The party speaker can seldom 

ecHttpass the higher trium|^ of oratory; for that requires the 

•rfl^at, broad, regardless sweep of truth, not the careral -scythe- 

,iM^infi of policy* 



.CBieiiresentaiion, tkoogh it faUes ihe equality of ey«ry member 

of'tke.Teapectiye Houses of Parliament, oan never aceomplish tiiat 

«a^^lly. The asflooiatiYe faculty ts persistent in its activity, and 

flontinually reealls the character of the eonstitweney of which the 

speaker is a«r9preBentativ«, and. iusensibly adds force or ascribes 

fff^akoess to the advoeaoy of the sereral points adduced, according 

ma i^At tsonstituenov, from the general tenor of its sentiments, 

ioonfinns or ddminisnes the wortih ■ of the member's observationg. 

Kay,.iJie iknowledge ^at one spealcs for a large, {>owerful, intel- 

ii^ettt, pohtically organized, and consenting constituency forms 

«& 'element ef power itaelf, which sometimes stirs the soul to 

pnastovy, of whtch it would otherwise be incapable; and the 

oonseionmess that one advooates a cause in which a constitueney 

iBJlukc^waim, or speaks for a constitmency eitlier so insignificant in 

mmibevs or in independence of thought and acti(m as to hamp^ 

the tonfgue with shaBie,! dulls the very thought, uid impedes the 

wofddng- of tbe whole maohinery of enective — because earnest aiul 

BBhesitaat-^eloquence. This effect is operative both on hearw 

and speaker, and forms another difficull^ in the way of the aspirant 

after mme in ^Bodem orafaory. SimQariy, in the House of Lords, 

liie wealth, the u^uenee, ihd public repute, the neighbourlj 

rogard in whieh a nobleman is held, affects the acceptflmce of his 

crateiy by his peers, and eperates upon his own mind while 

eddressiaig them. 

iAknoBt every man who enga^ earnestly and oentinuously in 

mxj\ olaas of pursuits acquires a hking for some special department, 

kmd, «r«ort of its many and diverse activities, gains .a reputation 

in :that, and begins to be regarded as an authority upon that 

ipecialittf. From position, opportunity, inducement, or need, 

uneM' every person becomes setter conversant with particular 

frets, processes, topics, studies, departments in life, &c., tnan most 

etiiers, and hence receives deference uid attention wh^i he gives 

his epini<m upon that. We see this illustrated in every'-day life, 

in every viHage, in every woi^hop, even. We should not wonder, 

iherefiore, that in the Parliament there are men noted for 

ppemalities, whose voice on these topics is always one of power, 

and whose words on these subjects outweigh the mere extempore 

vbkraances 6f those who have not acquired a similar repute. This 

is afact acknowledged en all hands, and is in many senses a highly 

beneficial influence ; but it acts most damagingly upon eloquenoe 

m several . way s--4is,:lbr instance, an putting the speaker > under the 

neecssity of keeping witlnn the strictest proveable mark ; in inclining 

thoihearers ta acquiescence independently of conviction; in restrain- 

aigdoaen from the study and consideration of those questions for 

tiiexBselves on whioh uiere is ^ a reasonable probability* of getting 

aA'iaathoritative ofunian. Henoe we see matters of donance, law, 

ttotalsy.eommmroial treaties, ^Sba, f&ll into the hands of cliques in 

Male, and /find kyi^slation aooomc»M^ed more &iom the assurance 

«latl»w ithatit ia-.Te^nisite 4uid wholesome, than from Hhe general 
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coiiFiciion of the House that it is ngbt and well-considerecL Henee, 
too, the determined coont-outs bj which the adrocate of a measoie 
can be forthcast, and the readiness with which the House yiddf 
under an aeitation clererlj got np bj the Te])ie8entatiTe man of 
some speciidity. This introdnctioa of the division of h^bonr into 
the Parliament has been the means of burdening the nation with 
a great many ill-conc^red and ill-digested statutes; while, inaamudi 
as it lessens the need for general intelligence and thoughtfolness 
among the representatives, it is inimical to modem eloquence. 

All these drawbacks influence the eloquence of the times bv 
placing the speaker in a position wherein orations are composea, 
delivered, and heard under the influence of adventitious circum- 
stances. The speaker is hampered hj their pressure, the oaigo 
of his mind is restrained by tnem. liistead of speaking out l£e 
forthright truth, policy, temporizing, qualification, finessing are 
resorted to, and the free, firsnk, simple, unafieoted activity of the 
mind is made imjKMsible. Every idea, feeling, or influence, exoent 
the one prime mindtmovidg thought which determines to speecn, 
should be kept sedulously out of the mind. Only by keeping that 
firmly in the centre of vision, by bending all uie force of mind 
towards the comprehension, e^K>sition, and enforcement of that, 
can we throw it out of ourselves m an overmastering and irresistible 
fitness for accomplishing its purpose. All these influences, as 
elements of distoroance to the thoughts, require to be thrown aside 
or buffeted down before the whole energy of the soul can be poured 
forth in deliberate address with that consummate art and tact which 
hits the very aim, produces the very effect, to which the predeter- 
mination of the speaker was directed. Success is the real test of 
oratory. If successful, it is, as oratory, good. 

The greater the number of disturbing forces which modify the 
purpose or practice of the speaker, the more difficult is it to 
attam success ; and those peculiar embarrassments which we have 
pointed out as affecting parliamentary eloquence, as they close up 
certain channels of aomission into the minds of others, and cirt 
off the flow of thought from these channels, or as they open up 
new communications and bring in new and varied excitants, 
increase the difficulty naturally felt in exposing one's thoughts to 
the public gaze in the very moment of their taking a living form. 
From some of them we cannot part company ; under most of them 
we must labour ; to many of them we must submit ; and through 
all of them we must make way for our thoughts before the fine, 
racy, elastic force of eloquence can be liberated, and be employed 
to perform its organic function, persuasion. The elder orators, who 
required only to make an immediate impression upon- an audience 
who had no opportunity for premeditation upon the subject, or 
inquiry regarding the speaker, must obviously Have been much less 
embarrassed by the reciprocal equities of their own life, position, Ac, 
and their teachings, than the modem orator is, and hence eloquence 
is a more difficult activity in our day than in theirs. To prepare the 



Mparate threads of thought which are to form the warp, to arrange 
'those which are to make up the woof; to determine on the pattern, 
and to go on weaying them all into an instantaneously increasine 
"wliole, in the Tery presence of critical spectators, is a labour of much 
difficulty in itself: when, however, the thoughts to be chosen for 
either purpose and part are to be subjected to scrutiny before use, 
not in reference to their use, but their acceptability ; when the pattern 
xequires to be arranged to fit, not the tasto and skill of the designer 
and worker only, but of the onlooker or overlooker also ; and when 
the work in every moment of its course must retain its continuous- 
ness and its adaptation to its end in the midst of innumerable 
elements of disturbance and disarray, and must, in some fashion, 
cdiange and adapt itself to the sudden exigencies of the moment, the 
difficulty is incalculably increased. It is easy to see, then, that 
the influences interfering with modem eloquence are of no despi- 
cable sort, and require considerate watchmlness, and a sensitive, 
accommodating tact in the speaker to insure success — ^which, if he 
is an orator, he must win. 

The circumstances imder which parliamentary oratory is em« 
ployed constitute another set of important disturbing influences, 
firom submission to which there is no possible dispensation. The 
intTct-parliamentaiy management of the fluent motion of the tongue 
is sometimes excessively difficult. Beserve is here, in many cases, 
if not a virtue, a policy or a necessity. While matters are under 
diplomatic negotiation, it would often precipitate action, sometimes 
produce great calamity, and not unfreqnently interrupt the relations 
of Grovemments, if the ready tongue should indiscreetly mouth out 
the several intents of States, purposes of preparations, and plans of 
operation or co-o|>eration, of retrenchment or of reinforcement, of 
change or legislation. So, again, an administration is constantly 
exposed to danger from the over-glib and unretentive cautionless- 
ness of the ready speaker, who reveals secrets before due prepara- 
tion has been made, or matters are put in a flt stete for being told. 
The ramifications of influence are so manifold, that secretiveness 
has become an indisp»ensable portion of the qualifications for hold- 
ing office in the ministry, and over-volubili^ of tongue is to be 
carefully eschewed. Again, party tactics are now so complicated, 
and the opposing forces are so much on the alert, that the careless 
utterance of an untimely hint may undo the deep-laid schemes of 
wisely plotting minds for months together, and give a long delay 
to the hopes and aspirations of the pi^ty. 

Tl^e aims, whether of individuals or of parties, require sometimes 
covert, sometimes open action ; and as this or that is the case, so 
will also be the need for circumspect attention to the forms of 
speech employed to insure their success. ' 

The feelings of members, whether held regarding persons or 
parties, must largely inflaence public discourse. Feehng is at the 
root of all earnestness ; but the speaker must either harmonize his 
own feelings with those of his audience, or bring his audience over 
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to feel 60 he doet. Feeting, kowerer, in .parinmedtMy ast^nbliai 
IB' a difficult mi^tor to get a theioiometer for, and is iicBee « gnrt 
jHraotioal enigma. Fenonalitj mnst be avoided, and :penenl 
mterestB mnit be held aloof; and yet few or none eanaToid 'pep^ 
aonal reforoices, or reeift penoml interest. The adr^ jKuamg^ 
Bient of ^e Honse^on these points assnines every day arduoaotarjof 
greater impossibility. 

The oeccuien of an oration requires -to beesreftdly weiii^nd. 
Sometimes Use oppositioo, knowing the imminence of some ixngn, 
hany an orator into rash d^rery of his sentiments hy afiording^sn 
oeoasion on which . a speech will be fruitless, and hence may deSetA 
the aim. Or the speaker may misjudge the aeasonabiUtyi of bringar 
«p tiie qaesliMi hV^mnoMii to di^oas, SBd ik^ttbi ixqaxe^ 
retj heart's wish of hk mends or his party, or the esponsero of tts 
eanse on whi<^ he spoke, lather the ten^per of the Honse is nnlfc, 
era more important matter Hes before it, or the time is maMB»> 
ipriate, or tiie right men are not in their plaees, or a nmsier of ihe 
wrong men has been got up, or a side wind from 4m adrexwe 
or a rash friend deiSroys the opportuolty of -^efitftetivdy • 
with the matter preposed. All meee dements .recpiire nice 
eautious maaagement, and call for acute and ready taet.and gwsft 
sense. 

Cl€iss ifUeresti, sgBm, are very nnmerons an^ vvrar mcgent, end 
representatives for most4!>f them are always -watchfoily active. H. 
MMite warfare m^y be said to be almost continually going en- amoi^ 
ihem ; and a keen ontlook^is kept byeadi, not asdy for griavanesi 
en their side, bat aggressiona from others. Qere, again, there ariM 
^eom^icataons diffioolt of unravehnent, and ex^eneies< whenakiU ai^ 
mv&tr-^Mire are requisite. These matters a&et eloquence witldn 
the precincts and in the. moments of activity m tibe^onse. Thef<e 
ave,liowever^ €xtr€t»p€wUamemiary influences whidi make thea asol yq s 
f(dt in the oncarryin^ of business, and tkere£nre in the expressiflB 
of opinion on the poHits involved in thediscuauons whidi anie 
lagarding it. To these the fMtriiamentary orator must always r be 
sensitive, and of them he mast always be sensible. Popularity and 
the effectiveneas which result from it are easilyi liest, ani the^puldb 
is usually 'very m^igiving to a/disoarded favourite. >Its mematy 
•f past services is short, unless. prompted by thehopeof&itiiBS 
benefits. 

Of l^ese,! perkape, the first and m«st impoT^aast KjMdiih^opmmMt 
— that resistless tide of thought which rises and beUows and«welten 
about statesmen, and keeps oet^infaaUy^ sweeping aroundtthem, — 
which a^tates society and stirs elubs, associations, oe«utitaenciai» 
mobs, and sometimes mak^ them masterful ; yet in its finx asd 
reflux is so often lawless, inerplieable, and (dutngefiil. * By this the 
statesman's oratory mudt be in partaffected, and to^take hupesiiKm 
vightlv in regard to il is fr«<]^u6atiy most distradaag «ndi painfal. 
In a less ds^ree, but much >m the same way,^th(Ni^ with^doaer 
aBd*niorein£vidiLaliaiteBsity, tke^lmg ^facomii^iencyiipmnibm. 



SometimeB a good deal o{ finesse, reserve, and discretion — ^we sliall 
not say cunning — are required to brins^ the speaker's expressions 
mto right relations with the time and action ofthe day. 

Almost, to some minds, a grayer difficulty than either of these is 
felt in the liability to criticism which affects all public men. Skilled 
criticism has of late. been so sedulously sharpened to its work, so 
much pains have been expended on the polishmg of its scalpels and 
the poising of its tests, that few can escape the trial to which it calls 
eaoh aspirant to honour, and the inquisition to which it subjects 
every fibre of activity exerted in the public service, often probing 
even the very privacies and the sanctities of home, heart, and life- 
family, fortune, fame, and welfare. To this the orator is of 
course peculiarly exposed, and, as the record of his utterances can 
^wa^ be referred to, the public expression of opinion is not un- 
mixed with need for care. To this liability to criticism the state of 
forties 0uiside oi Parliament often gives intensity, and forms an 
«imieshin^it of the^iergies exercised in eloquence of most damaging 
oampleteneds. Only a vigorous genius, a perfect master of the 
whole Bcienee audi practice of the electricity of thought, can in sueh 
ou^ksomstaaees ekar off from himself the impeding ^ivironments, 
^md give voice to the purpose of his soul, wings to his words, and 
give off action and utterance to gain men's soius. 

^Tke imminenee qf a» election has often an effect on the quantity 
"vad .^us^ity of eloquence in the House. Then all the precious 
dcnieilts receive inteaser development. Then the pressure both of 
'icitooEal and circumstantifd influences makes itself more and more 
i«lt» and the hen^oung in of the faculties coincident with the over- 
Maetm of the need for speech, ^aees the legislator in an awkward 
&. The noble, djatiful iEnglisli mind, however, generally rises in 
it^e $8 ike difficulties of ito ta^ increase, and tke dying strains 
^« (dosing session are often bolder, and grander, and more massive 
^^in short, more eloquent, than at any omer time. 

We have attempted to explain the difficulties of parliamentary 
OttAoty, not in behalf of t^e speakers in the legislative assemblies 
of the nation, but for the inforsiation of the public; not as an 
dttdlegy for the deoliae of dbquenee— which pciany assume, but we 
Miy^ — ^but^as a^i^roiseto those who amongst so many embarrass* 
n^s can throw forth the might of living thought with energy and 
effectiveness, and thrill ihe House, and move the country by their 
^tttesmanly utteranees. That parlii»n^itary utterances exist at all 
imong us mult aftnase those who reflect upon the* matters we have 
pointed out ; and the people who most thoroughly comprehend the 
^i£oulties to be^v^eomem the achievement of a speedi of national 
iatcrest iirill moire highly prize the faftte of those^ great minds whto 
Tvle ihe destiaks m men und nati^its by their efforts in parlia- 
xaMary ekquence. S. N. 
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AEE THE PEEVALENT FOEMS OF WOESHTP IN 

BEITAIN EFFECTIVE P 



AFFIBMATIYB ABTICLB. — IV. 



To ask the question, "Are the prevalent forms of worship in 
Britain effective?" is to ask in plain terms whether the Choreh of 
England and its contemporaries are doing their duty, declining, or 
otherwise P This is a literal rendering of the question which forms 
our subject, and one to which, in that signification, we give a decided 
and unhesitating negative ; for when viewed in this sense it is nearly 
impossible, with corroborative proof, to assert anything opposed U> 
their utili^ and efficiency. To state in what the several evidencm 
on this point consist, would be to consume idly the space allotted to 
us in these columns ; we content ourselves, tnerefore, with naming 
one which we think will serve as a sufficiency, viz., the Colenso 
controversy. The manner in which the partial sceptic was sileneed ; 
the multitude of those who were willing to stand up boldly in their 
Church's behalf; and, above all, the overplus of materiala whieh 
these possessed, will alone suffice to demonstrate the point cleariy. 
Had the forms of worship been ineffective, would it have been thus? 
Had not the mind been constantlj^ vivified, and made to kindle with 
regard to these subjects, would it not have remained torpid, and 
allowed a thing, in which it possessed little or no interest, to be 
disturbed and slandered P The answer requires no hesitation, — ^in 
such a matter there can be none ; an affirmative only is applicable, 
and it leaves no room for any other. 

There are certain subjects in which we cannot steer a medium 
course, and the one at present under consideration may be jasdy 
ranked among the number. To write an article against this ques- 
tion, the author's opinions must be in unison with ** the Eevising 
Party;" and if he considers the prevalent forms of wOTship need 
revision, he must also think with many that the Bible itself, whidi 
is the basis of Christianity, must alike require it. 

But we cannot wander from our theme to discuss the fallacies of 
the "revisers," as that topic has already been debated in these 
pages. Let us only ask, What can possibly be more sublimated 
than the general strain of the present version of the Psalms P Who 
so utterly soulless as to permit their intrinsic poetic value to pass 
by unappreciated P or who so dull that he cannot discover the 
OAtchlessness of their tone, as well as the touching influence upon 
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tbe human sotd whicli thej possess P That man's fiumlties must 
indeed be dull ; that man's mteUeots debilitated and palsied. 

lake wit, " much talked of, not to be defined," is revision. Who, 
by making: another edition of the Psalms, could in an^ degree better 
tbemP To do so, except in mere external finish, is l^yond the 
reach of mere human power. They, in their original, together with 
the entire Bible, are written under divine inspiration ; and who so 
inspired that, unbidden, he should take upon himself the responsi* 
bility of thus doing P 

Can any educated person say aiight against the English used in 
the Bible — a point with which the ignori^it, but would-be wise, find 
80 much fault P The seeming coarseness of the language is its 
beauty, as the prickle is to the rose; — deprive it of mis, and 
much of its efficacy would be taken away* 

There is much m the outward form of worship justifiable, not in 
a strictly religious sense, as concerned immediately with our salva- 
tion ; but merely as a means of drawing together the illiterate ; 
of causing those who would not otherwise come to divine prayer to 
do so, if at first only from a love of seeing how things are carried 
on. Later in the day of life a true light must burst upon them, and 
they cannot fail to fully comprehend the intricacies of the religion 
which they came first to attend from a desire of knowing only what 
were the external signs. But this may seem to turn the scale of 
argument against ourselves, from the fact that the English church 
possesses little or none of that idle pageantry. But it is not so. 
That which appears at the first glance hostile is, in reality, friendly 
to us. The Bomish church depends entirely on its external pomp ; 
deprive it of this, and its proselytes are nowhere. The Church of 
England has no such ostentation, and its flourishing state will prove 
it requires none. It might, perhaps, attract a larger number of fol- 
lowers should it betake itself to that exterior show ; but this course 
it scorns. It has nothing of which the world can rob it ; prayer 
and righteousness are its fortifications — far too firm a basis to be 
overthrown. 

Without making our remarks personal or otherwise, we will take 
a few objections that may be or have been urged in opposition to 
our views. 

With regard to the length of service. What service can be too 
long for the Christian to pour forth his praise and adoration to the 
Almighty for the mercies vouchsafed to himP The bodymay bo 
weak — ^perhaps, in some cases, too weak for long prayers. We deem 
them tedious and oppressive, and we say we cannot go through 
their forms with the devoutness we should exercise. This shows a 
weakness, a debility that may be easily guarded against ; and did 
we put our shoulders to the wheel, we might overcome this feeling. 
If *' the spirit is willing, and the flesh weak," the weakness of 
human nature, to a certain degree, may be thrown aside by zeal and 
promptitude. No man knows for what purpose we were sent into 
this world ; but we are assured that we should endeavour to bear 
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our burdens wit^ equanimity, and tr^r to conquer, as much tm fli; 
spirit will permit us, our several fhiilties. The prayer used by ^jf- 
Cbaich of England is Ir^ no means too lengliiy, and this must llr. 
ever be our steadfast opmion. 

But there is a great mistake made by a number of'people-<-* 
fidlacy with ihe sequent conclusions deduced from it Ihat id pm* 
ductive of Dissent. Prayer from the heart — ihsb is^ prajer of 0^ 
composition — is supposea to be of more avail than prajer learned 
and repeated earnestly and steadfastly. We t«nn this a positive 
delusion, not from any opinionative bias of our own, but from the 
tmfortunate results tlmt always follow it. The argument is reaaoft- 
able enough, Who so able to represent our wants as ours^vesP 
The truth is, we oaithdt represent them. We may be able to paf^ 
tially do so ; but this is not the point. We are not competent fi>r 
doing as much as those who are ordained by GK>d, and who are thus 
in a manner inspired. This sophism arises from too nmch self-con- 
ceit, in deeming ours^es better able to o£f^ up our own adoratiofi 
l^n iAioBe whom God has ordained for ihe purpose. 

By urging this we do not detach any of the pricdesa value 
of heartfelt prayer from its peculiar sdf ; nor are we so unfrdthfrd 
as to discourage those who persevere in this excellent habit. We 
only assert that there are others more fitted for the task than 
ourselves, whilst we are assured it is meeter and less presumptuooa 
to repeat dail}^ prayers that are written for the purpose, tnan to 
take part individually in their composition. 

IKeiigion is a point of which no man knows &e nature ; our 
knowledge of it is limited in its extent, and liiere is no very com-, 
prehensive shape in which we can present it. What is given con- 
cerning it and its relative essentialities in the Bible is sufficient fbr 
all our purposes, whether practical or l^eoreticaL But human 
curiosity is not satiated with such ; prompted by a natural yearning 
to inquire yet deeper into a subject that is unfitted for speculative 
thought, it seeks to find a frdler solution of the mystery : the deduc- 
tions arrived at are alike unsatisfactory, and the terminatioii ot 
every cycle leaves us at thespot whence we set out. 

Let us ask the question, Wnat should make the forms ot woraldp 
in Britain efiective, or in what does effectiveness consist? R 
consists of an open frankness and surpassing candour, nothing secret 
or hidden, all are initiate in its mysteries ; of a general xmifonnitf 
and earnest persuasion. These characteristics all our P^testant 
churches show. With such characteristic features as these, how iB 
it possible they can be iMteffective P Compare their several mmti 
with those of any other nation whose worship and forms of worship 
are cloaked and kept in obscurity, and the vast difierence will soon 
be discernible. 

The forms of worship in the English church have, perhaps, tmder* 
gone more revision than those of any other, and, from the emnina^oii 
and refinement which have been exercised upon Ihem, naturally 
ought to be superior to Ihe majority. From the old fathers untu 
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-iikm ureseuf^iimey eYery generation has witoessed some new refii^nnerv 
" o i«»ald iain diseoyer some obnoxioug peculiarity i^at> should be 

med, or some more becoming attitude wmoL has mtmi^^sted its^ 

. Biin^ that should be intromiced ; bi^ w»re we to listen to ihe^ 
"voices of these egotists, who imagine their own notions supmor to- 
alLoth^rS) we shonldsoon pnllt^e fabric to the ground ; ihe mischief 
"wxnold hsem been perpetrated, and, when too late, we should discoyer^ 
our folly in rasing the edifice ere we had considered maturely oar: 
ahilit|r to rebuild it. 

ConaDeming prayer, all possess different ideas ^ ib is, in ftict, the' 
caret of all raigious quibbles and differences,— a ia^ee ftom which 
eiFOCj sectr livings,, ana whose branches ore grafted every year with 
sofmenew supposition* It is in yain man strives to give a settled 
definition: ofprayem We know it is ^e earnest outpouring of ti^e 
8Gb1 tQ> God, but nothingmore ; the rest is a wilderness of oonjecture* 
whidL imagination cannot span. !Prayer is the type of everv worship, 
irpmgear of the soul, as* well as one of t^e chief elements of the present > 
debate* The £9rms of worship in Britain, therefore, are nothing 
else soFO diversifiGattons of prayer. Prayer is worship, and won^i^' 
ia, prayer. 

W'e infer,, therefore, that not only are the prevalent forms oj^ 
warship in Britain effective, but that they &r surpass those in use 
in the other European nations. The forms of worship sure the 
d^peaadencies of the worship itself, and calculated to make the 
psajrers more impressive ; a portion are taken from the Bible, and 
tk* remaifid^ man has. done the utmost to render solemn and 
beccnning.. What is taken, from our Lord's mouth, surel;y none can 
tficm otherwise than effective ; and concerning that on which mortals 
bore cEserted their utmost power, no blame can rest upon it : for 
'^to err is human," which makes religion necessary ; and *' to fomvs 
divine/' which makes religion blessed. Mabwood M. 

NEGATIVE AETICLB.— IV. 

Fbom the announcement of the above question for debate in iMa 
"Mrngfixxne, we looked forward to its appearance with great pleasure 
and no little anxiety. It seemed to us to open a way fbr the dis* 
coanon ci forms which we believe, with all their show of efficiency, 
lie at aad ^ve nourishment to the root of all that can be called 
iaefiective m the outer religious life of Britain. The inn«r religious 
l]£r is beyond the scope of the question, not being within the limits 
of |Mwn*.n observation. Moreover, wherever it exists, it must be 
effective, — effective in the production of a godly life; in fact, pro* 
porlaonafte to its own development. 

Worship, sixictly speaking, is a purely spiritual outpouring of 
sentimenty from the inner religious nfe, into the everi^ttentive ear 
ci tliB Most High ; and is most effective— that is, i^ves to the wor* 
d^perthe hi^est consciousness of union with ms Maker — ^when 
Tin£^tered by forms, and free from iiuman scrutiny. With 1^ 
iMoaikip the question in hand has little or nothing to do ; and those 
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who discuss this subject can only use it to infer therefirom. by mi 
intnitiTe knowledge of its nature, the legitimacy or illegitima^ ol 
forms claiming to embody it ; for we have lonj^ had the conYietm 
that counterfeits are legion, and hence onr desire to see tlie snbjeok 
analyzed in this nncompKHnising seriaL 

But we are pained to add tluit the treatment the question has 
hitherto receired has sorely disappointed us. By the writers on 
both sides, the existing forms — viz., vocal prayer and praise, by 
human appointment or by mutual agreement, at stated times, and 
under prearranged circumstances — are taken for granted to be 
fitting expressions of trae worship ; and only a few of tiieir accidents 
-Hracn as the time occupied^ by each, the attitude during praycan, 
the manner of their utterance, and the order of their sequence, with 
others of a like character — ^have been attacked by the writers of the 
negative articles ; while those on the opposite side have contented 
themselves with pointing to the fS&voiirable contrast which Christen- 
dom, especially Britain, presents when compared with her formflr 
self, or witii other less favoured parts of the world ; and would hare 
us believe that this is the effect of the prevalent forms of worship^ 
whidi really is the direct result of the existence of Christianity m 
ihose parts. Sad indeed would now be the spiritual condition of 
Britain, if no agency more effective than her forms of worship had 
been at work for her regeneration. 

We have entered the lists for the purpose of asserting, and we 
trust proving, that the prevalent forms of worship in Britain, in 
their more essential features, are antiohristian, and hence are not 
merely ineffective, but subversive of the purposes of social worship. 

"Adam Bede " professes to discover a degree of effectiveness even 
in forms which he declares to be oppos^ to spiiitual worship! 
(p. 16.) Surely their efficiency must be in their opposition to true 
worship. 

It should be distinctly understood that there is a wide difference 
between worship and forms of worship, — as wide a difference as 
exists between perfume and flowers. Perfume is exhaled from 
many flowers, but there are many flowers that breathe no perfume. 
So there are forms which are specially adapted to express the wor« 
ship of the worshipper, heitiff the natural outgrowth of the inner mm- 
timent; and there are others which, being the relics of Judaism, 
or the offspring of diets, synods, conventions, conferences, and 
" church meetings," either strangle the child in the birth, or become 
the sounding brass and tinkling cymbals of men ignorant of worship 
al tog ether. 

Worship is not a means of evangelization. The end of worship 
is in itself, as every true worshipper well knows. In worship, the 
soul, in an ecstasy of gratitude and love, basks in the sunlight of 
Grod's countenance,— not for a purpose, it being the end and object 
of his whole existence. Therelore, to point to uie spread of religion 
as a proof of the effectiveness of forms of worship is to betray a 
lamentable ignorance of the relation which cause and effect sustain 



to eaeh otlier. Do we snpplieate the tlirone of grace for blesMogs, 
perB<Mial, social, national, or world-wide F It may be true, genuine 
prayer, prayer heard and answered ; but it is not, strictly speaking, 
WOMhip. 

We hare thought it proper thus closely to define the term w<n> 
ship, in order to show how inconsequent is the inference that forms 
of worship are effectiye because rehgion is spreading. < We do not 
assert ihat th^ have no influence in this direction, but that it is 
small, and quite a super-consequence. 

But although we nave thus closely and, we believe, rightly de- 
fined the principal term of the question, we are quite willing to give 
to the que£^on a wider bearing, and to interpret " forms of wordSp" 
by the religious ex^cises of the sanctuary, and even to admit that 
the improved religious condition of Britain is an argument for their 
effectiveness. We are disposed to make these concessions, because 
tiie arguments we have to advance are intended to disprove alike 
tiie effectiveness of those forms which claim to embody worship, and 
those which express sentiments, exhortations, and instructions which 
are manward. 

A^l forms of worship which are the direct offspring of the inner 
relisious life of him who uses them, are and must be effective. 
And aU forms which are not the direct offspring of the inner religious 
life of him who uses them are and must be ineffective. ** Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles P" 

Perhaps truth demands that this latter assertion should be a little 
qualified. Irreligious men have occasionally declared the gospel 
with effect, '^jyfuiy shall say unto Me in tiiat day. Lord, Lord, 
haTC we not prophesied in Thy name P and in Thy name have cast 
out devils P and in Thy name done many wonderful works P And 
then will I profess unto them, I nev^ knew you : depart from Me» 
ye that wort iniquity." But this working of the Spirit, in oppo- 
sition to the nature and motives of the mstrument, fturnishes 9flk 
exception to the general order of His operations. 

There are, xmdoubtedly, some in most professedly wcnrshippii^ 
assemblies who truly worship, notwit^gtandmg ^ th^ disadvantages 
which surround them. And to this &ot is fo be attributed those 
^eets which "Adam Bede" and ^'Blpistioos** haye ascribed to the 
]^revalent forms of worship. But the fact that com wUl sometimes 
struggle up through a mass of rubbish, and assert its superiority tgi 
its influence, is no proof that rubbish is productive of fruit. 

We are aware tnat assertions are not necessarily arguments, and 
will therefore proceed to the proof of those made above, viz.,— all 
I forms of worship which are the buijh of the Spirit of Christ in the 
I heart of the worshipper are effective ; and no others can be. 

Our suppc»rts will be drawn exclusively from the Scriptures, which 
we hope our opponents will consider a sufficient authority. 

Christ himself has declared, " I am the way, the trufld, and the 
Ufe : no man cometh tmto the Father, hut hy Me " (Johu xiv, 6). 
Now this coming does not refer, as some may suppose, only to th9 
1863. s 
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original iiitroducti<m of the Christuoi disciple to lus God, hv^ 
to OYery subseanent ftpproach ; for the same evangelist rec<»di 
Baying of onr itordf '* I am the door : by Me if any man i 
he shall be saved, and shall ffo in and out, and find pasture 
X. 9). '* In and ont/' mark. It is not the ^ivilege of the C 
while on eari^ to dwell in the honse of the Lord, now mnc^ » 
wii^ the Psalmist, he may wish it. He goes in uid ont. And 
we remember that there is bnt one door, Christ, by which to gojk 
and to come ont, and that He has apj^inted but one representalilfr 
of Himself npon earth, even His Spirit, who dwelleth in the heiiii 
of men, the application of this divinely tan^ht truth to the snb|i^ 
in hand is apparent. The apostle Fam, writing to the !Ephefl»ttV, 
says, '* For trough Him [Christ] we both have access by one Spv^ 
unto the Fsdiher (Ephes. ii. 18). And although he tells tiiiemdn 
the next verse that they are " fellowcitizens with the saints, tad 
of the household of Gtod," yet he adds, " In whom ye also • 
builded together for an habitation of Gk>d through the Spirit, 
building, to be in harmony with the tenor of the Scriptores, 
be understood to mean that progressive work of regeneration which 
is carried on by the Spirit's means. So that, although the Christian 
is one of the household of God, he cannot approach the throne with- 
out the special conduct of the Spirit. 

But not to multiply quotations, which might be done to tiie 
extent of a volume, we would only say that we know of no passage 
in the Bible which favours an approach to God without the guidmee 
of His Spirit $ and we have sufficient faith in the Christianity of lite 
writers on the opposite side to think that they will not attempt to 
find one. 

Moreover, we would observe that not only is the time of worship 
at the Spirit's suggestion, but the matter to be presented as wdl; 
vide John xiv. 26, and xvi. 12 — 14; Eom. viii. 26, 27; 1 Cor.-ii. 
9—16; &c. 

If, then, none can approach the Almighty, either to pres^it a 
petition or to offer praise, without the special conduct of tne Spirit, 
what is to be said of those forms of worship whose time and matter 
are fixed and determined by men, not for themselves only, but also 
and principally for their fellows ; not for the next week or mon^ 
but, judging from the conservative spirit of these form-makers, till 
doomsday P What, we repeat, is to be said of these forms, but Ihat 
they are essentially human, — human in their origin, and human in 
their weekly or dwly reproduction, and hence must be ineffective 
as means of approach to the Most High, who admits none without 
the escort of His own appointing P 

Nor can those forms called extemporary, as used by the dominant 
reli^ous sects in this country, be classed with forms of another 
kind, as many a victim to their unchristian arbitrariness could bear 
witness by narrating the times oi his being called upon to pray, 
Fing, or exhort, when he has been conscious of hypocrisy in the 
act* 
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An aboTe admitted, these forms may prove effective when used 
some worshippers, under favoured circomstances, when the Spirit 

ngDS to use man's invention for Grod's glory ; but this says nothing 

r their ^o^sent or continued use. 

Perhaps the upholders of these forms will be ready with the 

ition, " How comes it, then, that so many, whose ChriBtianity 

lot be called in question, use these forms, and that so few 

Irariably wait till conscious of the Spirit's ^dance, ere they 

Idress their Maker,, or their fellow-men as His ambassadors? 

^e reply, that numbers are no argument for the goodness of a 

Btom ; else in Spain it speaks loud for Boman Catholicism, and in 

idia and China for Buddhism. And as to the unimpeachable oha» 
>r of the upholders of these forms, we would say that its pos* 
>rs belonjj^ to that comnaratively small class mentioned above, 

Lom the Spirit graciously aeigns to help by means not of His own 

loosing. And even amongst these favoured few we know that 
lany are made conscious, and that frequently, of the inappropri- 

ieness of these forms as means of access to Grod. 

If this paucity of true worshippers in the multitude of professedly 
worahippmg assemblies in this country be called in question, we 
cannot, of course, go into particulars, and investigate the lives of all 
the individuids in any given assembly for direct proof; nor is it 
necessary. There stands the fact ; a fact it is to our consciousness, 
and ^nll be, if not already, to the consciousness of ** Adam Bede" 
and "Elpisticos," when they look abroad with an unbiassed mind 
upon the tilings that are. Could you not count those bv dozens, who, 
you are morally certain, sing and nray to be heard of men quite as 
much as ihe Pharisees of old did P Who is that quiet man that 
aits in the farther comer of the gallery, and seems to be drinking 
firom a fountain unknown to his more formal brethren? "Oh, 
says Mr. Allfervour, " he is a man I have a very good opinion of, but 
I should like him much better if he would come down (literally) 
amongst us, and help us a little more." 

But enough. The fact is beyond question. Cannot one man go 
through these forms as well as another? and more, does he not 
do so? We do not hesitate to affirm that these forms of worship 
are wholesale manufacturers of hypocrites, and will be so long as 
they continue to be used as the public approach to Him who search- 
eth the heart and trieth the reins of the children of men. 

"Adam Bede" has — unconsciously, perhaps — admitted our whole 
argument. Ue says, on page 17, speaking of the Nonconforming 
societies of Britain, " The type of worship common to all these 
sects is that of free prayer and voluntary praise, suited to the 
changing wants and ever-varying necessities of the human heart 
and life. This must be of necessity the most effective, because it 
provides for the overburdened soul to pour out its wants and necessi- 
ties to an ever-hearing and always-answering God." This is our 
belief.. We believe that free prayer and voluntary praise (premising 
that tiiie Christian knows no will but the will of the Spirit m coming 
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before his God) must be of necessity, not merely ih&mott 

bnt the only effectiye mode of worship, whether public or priTStou 

But we mnst deny '^AdamBedes" assertion that free j 
and voluntary praise is the type of worshrp common to the 
referred to. Can a congregation be said freely to pray ^ptiien 
man, at fixed times, has all the praying to himself, and prays- 
for what he thinks meet P (Remember we are speakmg of 
And not of any spiritual exercise with whi^ some of the congr^nik 
tion may be favonred.) And can an assembly be said to pMM 
voluntarily when it is called upon to sing a hymn or pealm, on 'Htm 
spur of the moment, the very sentiment of whidi it is ignomoit ^ 
until it is dictated by him who selected it some time during^IlN 
previous week P If such prayer be free and voluntary, we have^yit 
to learn the meaning of these terms. The fact is, many men have 
flo long worshipped God only by proxy, l^at they have iSft off cmi* 
sidering whether it be done by themselves or another. 

Let it not be supposed that in combating these forms we w^ald 
cast any slur upon the characters of those good and noble men wl» 
use them. But the fact of their being so good and so noble, and the 
instruments by which so many blessings reach iMe^ ^Ujow^imb^ 
notwithstanding the load of form which hangs about their aedlB^ 
does make us long to see them nntrammell^ ; for then greater^ 
nobler, and more blessed they certainly would be. 

If we be asked where the instructions for the worship we adPd- 
cate are to be found P we answer. They are plainly set down: in ^6 
Scriptures, and are approved of in practice by the Spirit of ti^Eth. 
And if, again, we be asked for livmg examples, we point t« 'the 
people known as Quakers, and to others in various parts ofiJie 
world whose practice is similar. The comparatively sonall number 
find limited influence of this society, though not bo small or Hmifced 
as is generally supposed, is to be accounted for on grounds inde- 
pendent of its mode of worship, with which alone this question oon- 
43ems itself. 

" Can any good thing come out of !N'a2areth P" "Come end- see." 



IS THE PULPIT OE THE PEBSS MOBE POCTINTiIN 

THE PEESENT DAY? 

THE PULPIT. — IV. 

The pulpit and the press, as objects ocNbtopatied fer ^ecssiea in 
these Images, must be considered in their lexical i^greeittent» and 
oontrarieties only, with especial reference to thedistkiotnre pc^teii* 
tiality of each, and its relative value as an intellec4niAi ttuid^imMwl 
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£mIo7 in measuring the world's trae progress. Looking at the 
•osBplex b^g, man, as a mysterious combination of spirit and 
imitlT» of the intelleotual and pihysical, the mental and the moral, 
-^e sensuous and the supersensuous, we must calculate the power 
which each of these potentialities exercises upon his being, their 
iBfide of aotiouf and their limits^ whence we shall be ^labled to draw 
Bfi£» oondusiona as the bases for correct judgment. 

The power of the press is evident when we consider its origin;.r 
Sixsi presented, in the hoary past, with the sad makeshifts of 
Maroglyphics, by whicb mind could convey to mind, and heart to 
'heeaii their yaried emoUons> the world stumbled upon the alpha* 
lietie m«>de of communication. Centuries wasted their weary length 
swaj in the dull labour of transcription, imtil, in a happy moment 
€»f intellectual inspiration, the mechanic art impressed thoughts that 
hvmk in words that breathe upon the fair sneet by m^rnads, for 
etrer^aspiring, eyer-restire human soids, struggling vainly after 
Icnowleoga. Hence the press has become a necessity to civilization; 
its legitimate influence is therefore great, its good or its evil genius 
preaioing determinates it either a curse or a blessing ; and although 
ipany good and. consistent men of education and position have 
cteijgiioied the influence of the press as peornicious, we feel justified in 
elauKung for the press the right to be estimated as a benefit of 
Terjfj high order to the human family, notwithstanding we on the 
pxse^ent occasion claim for the pulpit the still higher place. The 
pprets, a& a matter of human ingenuity, as a mechanic expression of 
tihe • soul's impressions^ as a sensuous exhibition of thought and 
feeling in the creative soul to kindred souls is, perhaps, the highest 
of all mechanic arts ; but it partakes of the nature of its source: it 
iflh hcomao, dmD^eable> varying, mortal. On the contrary, the. 
polf^iti' has its origin in the command of the divine Jesus, who said, 
•*Go into aU the world, and pjreach the gospel to every creature: 
tiijad, lo, I am with you,. to the end.of the world ;" and we know that 
iW Holy Spirit has been given without measure to distinguished 
Bovants of God, whose special mission has been the pulpit,— from 
thMe who by their preacoing converted, in the apostolic age, 3,000 
IB ODSe day, imtil the times of a Punshon and a Spurgeon, whose 
hout&ia crowd by the thousand in attentive, and we have every 
reason to believe profitable, xinderstanding of the truths taught. 

It is usual for us to calculate the power of anything by its nature 
and mode of action. We have shown the nature of the press and 
the pulpit so far as their origin would indicate that ; and it will 
be still lorther apparent, if we consider that the former is the mere 
dead letter, the inarticulate thought, unfinished, bald, dry, cold; 
the latter is the living voice divine, and still diviner tnoughts, 
breathing, living, sonl-mspiring : in the former case l^e eye alone 
oonvtt^S'thought. to though, and mind to mind ; in the latter, every 
souBB ifr ^punbonadito the ready appreciation of the vivid imagery, 
the winnmg accents, the threatemng wrath, and tho intuitive power 
o£.ge9hire and aatim; the Uviug souL of the orator is pictured to the 
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listening worshipper with Hying power. Thxis^ contrasting^ 
power of the press and the pulpit, the higher claims of the pn}]^t il^ 
uie highest place, as an inteUectnal and moral power at the 
time, most he conceded by all thoughtful men. 

The limits of press and pulpit are very marked and distind; : 
former is siniply intellectual and amusing ; the latter is intelleotmi 
and moraL This is spiritually eleyatin^^ in its ends and abns^ 
that is simply physical m the adyantages it purposes to procure for 
humanity. Kor can it be with propriety objected that the pnefli 
teaches moral and spiritual truths ; this objection is at oneepMim 
prmeipii; the knowledge of moraJ and reli^ous truth is djerired 
by the press from the pulpit, and therefore is simply a struttinfi^ is 
borrowed plumage, a coyert acknowledgment that the case is koef^ 
and the yerdict goes with the pulpit. 

The press is limited to the educated portion of mankind. Let us 
look at this point carefully. In the most ciyilized countries we find 
onl^ about fifteen per cent, of the population under educal]0B. 
This proportion would be formed ftom ages between fire snd 
twelye years; and as this hifh per-centagehas only been attained 
recently, in consequence of the great educational efforts put forHi, 
not more than about thirty-fiye per cent, of the population would 
be enabled to read. Grreat portions of these readers would, more- 
oyer, be but indifferently oualified to understand and be benefited 
by the emanations from the press ; besides which, in the less 
ciyilized countries, scarcely any of the population can read at aJL 
Hence the press is curtail^ in its utility and power ; but contrasting 
with this the power of the pulpit, the nying yoice of mother tongue 
is known in every land. None are found so poor, so rude, so 
barbarous, as to be unable to receiye the truths of the Christian 
religion, and find peace to their souls therefrom, when the liying 
voice of the liring pulpit is elevated in their midst. 

Again, the press is limited to time and sublunary subjects. 
The pulpit includes all the press can do legitimately, and beyond 
that includes the infinite interests of the soul, both in time and 
eternity. Its theme is man's sorrows and sins, God's loving care 
and compassion, man's woe and its never-ending continuance. Good's 
gift of peace through Jesus, and never-ending joy in the realms of 
the blest. 

The press exhibits man's dwarfish rushlight of intelligence ; iJie 

Julpit manifests the glorious efl^ilgence of the Sun of righteousness, 
udge thou, O reader ! which is the most potent in the presait 
day. Dblta. 

THB PBB88.— IV. 

In the beginning of pur article we deem it of importance to set 
out with a few dennitions, that no confusion may insensibly enter 
our remarks ; and by so doing we think we shall contribute to thai 
perspicuity so necessary in all polemics. 

In the first instance, then, we accept the terms as signifying 
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pawetf yiz.,— " li the Pulpit or the Press the more powerftd P " 
iSoMA limiting its significancy to a secular point of view. We incline 
to enlist under the banner Of those who favour the press as the 
more powOTfnl engine in working the wonders and producing the 
mighty victories of civilization and peace. Let us take a view of 
the pulpit, as the oral instructor it is, with a view to enlighten and 
benefit the human race. It has, certainly, its ponderable influence 
in many forms; — ^but no sooner is the discourse ended, than its 
existence, in reality, is at an end, and can have no further power^ 
exoept what the mind's activilg^ and retention can produce or re- 
produce, — a substance of thougntfolness ; but this rare virtue is not 
possessed by every mind in equal degrees. For our enfeebled 
judgment, our clouded understandings, and our natural weakness of 
perception, render it absolutely needfiil that we should possess some 
accessories like the press, in order that we may be adequate to the 
duties imposed upon us by our common Father. Certainly the 
delivery of an eloquent sermon is one of the wholesomest lessons 
tiiat can be devised for the eternal benefit of the soul ; but it is 
extremely limited to a very small section of the human race, who can 
only propagate it to their fellow-creatures by means of personal 
intercourse. And this method of communication has its defects; for 
it will be almost a miracle if some one narrator does not infuse some 
colouring of his own, and thus vitiate the original production. How 
sad would be the condition of the human race if it was deprived of 
the privileges of the press ! Even the pulpit itself could not exist in 
its present potency were it not for the, aid of the press. How 
could traditional sources have placed at our command those stores 
of wisdom that have been transmitted to us, hj means of the press, 
from antiquity's noblest sages P If every individual copy oi their 
productions had been the work of a transcriber, would they have 
appeared in that countless multitude that we now possess themP 
If we trace back our history to the time when printing commenced 
its mighty mission, we have the privilege of reviewing the rise and 
fall of empires, the revolutions ot states, the mutations of sectional 
portions of society, the labours of these benefactors of mankind, 
together with the rewards of the meritorious and the punishment of 
the guilty ; we derive a vastness of information that can never exist 
witmn the compass of the human mind, and such information exerts 
its infiuence, either to deter us from perpetrating evil deeds, or 
determine us in the adoption of some course that is calculated to 
produce the anticipated results : such are the efficacies of the press. 
The pulpit does its part in society, but that part is a secondary 
one — ^in the acceptation of the terms adopted above — when compared 
with the influences of the press. Of all the institutions for which 
England is celebrated, the chief is the renowned freedom ofthepress* 
Look into the institutions of other countries, and we shall perceive 
the impotency of that engine, in consequence of the jealous eye 
that is ever scrutinizing its productions. What has been done by 
that mighty engine since Gottenberg's discoveries have extended 
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th^nselTes P How maay tyrante' schemes for offtemnafg nuariMf 
liaye been discoyered, and their designs thwiuted, bj meaas o#'lH 
press ! And such rerelations as these have had their wkoletfnH 
influence upon similar designs. In 1440 Grottenberg begaJi^W 
labours ; in 1462 (401 years ago) the first book appeared-^^he 
bran of a dynasty destined to perform more tluin the swo^rd» 
ontdoi every human invention. In 1539 the " Book of Books " 
printed in England; at the same time the suppressicmof the rel 
Aonses took place both in England and in Wales, receiving n 
through the medium of the press, to be handed down to M 
passed from age to age as a record for our instructi<»« In th^^ilifc 
tody of the press we centre explicit confidence ; whereas^ >f oilli i ' iHi 
to possess no other means of record than the recitals of the pulpit^ i^ 
should not be in possession of these valuable tomes of wisdom 4MI~ 
nbw lie crowded together u^on the shaves of our libraries. Hia^ 
o^d the pulpit flourish as it now does, were it not for aceeflyliitBt 
reocMrds of patriarchal ages P Even iike seers of old eouM not ImM 
had an existence at this day if the prem had not perpetuated ikak 
existence to this day. Can the pulpit mature an creation from fi^ 
home book to that stage on which academic degrees are bestowedf 
In what instance can it be said that the pulpit doea not avnil itMK 
of the issue of the press P Do our pulpit orators compose tksfr 
sermons entirely and really frcmi their own unhoped thoughts, €lt 
do.they in general avail themselves of the printed matter in wI^iAl 
the thoughts of others are found P 

l^ose who so Tehemently declaim against the press, and argtf* 
Q in favour of the pulpit, do not reflect that the knowledge deriv^ 
^ from living minds is but small in proportion to the bulk derived 
from printed publications. 

To particularize all the instances in which Hiese statements sel 
reiified would be to fill a large space needlessly. How should iM 
pulpit adequately inform us of all the conquests of Philip and Aleai^ 
ander P — of the various successes of the Roman arms in the days'Of 
their greatest prosperity P Could the ])ulpit give us an exact sK^ 
count of the defeat of Hannibal by Scipio P JJook at l^e ^odw^ 
tions of our divines,— Watts, Hervey, Baxter, Doddridge, MeiH^^ 
Angell James, and how many more I know not ; but h^ the jm* 
yilege of deriving instruclion from their oral disoouises been iJbb 
csdj opportunitv^ how limited would have been ihe pivilege, ai 
compared with that aflbrded by a perusal of their jnrinted pubdki^ 
tions I How are we to reconcile tne remarks of our Mesid 1^. S. ii 
the condu^on of his article P He considers that Hie prets is only a 
secondary agent, subject to variation, and he seems to consider WA 
the pulpit is the source of our civil freedom. But hotr B. S.faitt 
arrived at this conclusion, we cannot say. He cannot s^utelT 1»M% 
anrived at such erroneous conclusions by inferenoe^for we tiiink b^ 
could not have had any premises from which he oouM infkr thit 
** evwything imbibed by the poress is from the polpit." TMb m 
<m]|^hatically deny. We ass^ that tlie press has an unliMtiid'i^ 
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, ^rven ia, msttef » thai; sprpertain to reHgion, as wdl as to citii 

And w^ hesitate not in pronoimcing liiat the powier of the press 
i8?«tlioiiBaDdfold nMnre pttissant than tM of the pulpit. The powef 
of the pulpit cannot hare any direct effect beyond the titoe and 
^^itce^ot Ambrery ; for it will be a miracle- if some one, who is the 
aawsiteager, does not deviate from the l^rtith. How would the deeds 
0f^ <mr philosophers, statesmen, warriors, and patriots be perpe^ 
tttttledif the jmlpit was the only means of recording themP and 
imAr wonM the record (such as it is) be passed to f atnre ages P Bid 
Steeid rttse his tube by means of the pnlpit P Bid G^ileo mefih 
mBbeeiM& pendttlum by orations from ihe pnlpit P Bid the still ^eatef 
]Sewton fathcmi Ihe d^ths of the ethereal ocean by the pnlpit^ and 
Mi^pposecate his mighty discoveries to s snccessfol issne P Has Br. 
JkanapstoAe been helped in his enterprising expedition in Ihe int^or 
Tfff^ioiB^ of AIMca by any aid> direct or indirect, from the pnlpit P 
Grant and Speke, likewise, have contributed to extend the oonnds 
of scientific discoveries ; yet they have not been in any way indebted 
to the pulpit. How many millions have now become rally acquainted 
with tnat mysterious and wond^ul problem, the solution of which 
has cost society so many very valuable lives ! Kot less important 
have been, the researches and discoveries of our enterprising ma- 
riners. They have revealed to the world the reefs, the rocks, the 
sands, the curr^ts, together with the harbours and bays in almost 
every sea ; yet Ihey have not in the least degree derived assistance 
£rom the pulpit 

Let us take a vietw of odr national assembly. Can we in any 
degree reap any benefit &om the debates therein carried on, imless 
we have access to the press P for how many of our popidation could 
gain access to listen to the parliamentary debates P Were all the 
efforts of the collective wisdom allowed to pass, and die with the 
sounds that give them life, how much of the finest efforts of hu- 
n^anity would dissipate in the empty air! Whereas, with the 
lightning as our Sjgent, the substance of the debates are transmitted 
to the printing omce, and the machine is forthwith put in motion, 
and its issues are speedily fiying to every point of the compass. 

If we examine the boundless r^ons of immensity, our thoughts 
are lost in infinitude. Boes this branch of wisdom claim or receive 
any assistance from the pulpit P How do Ihe greatest astronomers 
in the world record their mighty discoveries for the benefit of man- 
kind P Is it by the pulpitf Certainly not. When the pulpit 
orator pronounces his discourse, he con&ies himself to very narrow 
limits ; whilst the author scatters his publications in every latitude 
with a generous profusion, and they possess a durability and truth- 
fnlness that are not equalled by any of the effusions of the pxdpit. 
Sdence, Art, Invention, are indebted to literature, but not to the 
po^it. 

Mby^wkig our own position, we congratulate ourselves that we are 
confirmed in our decision by the superiority of the press, so ap- 
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parently yisible. The pulpit in aE a^ lias been extremely lixniilt 
in the exercise of its power ; and this will be very apparent wImi 
we compare together the minister and the author. How msif 
minions can be fed with one machine, though they be scatteni 
everywhere ! The destinies of the globe, even, might be said to Is 
under the dominions of the press. The material adjuncts of ik» 
press, in use for disseminating the effusions of the mind, possess tho 
nappy facilities for despatching these mental riches, that constztati 
the choicest of gifts. If we go back to the date of the Sgyptin 
hieroglyphics, we do not perceiye the capabilities of representmg ihb 
number and variation of sentiments which are now capable of beiBg 
represented with an adequacy not Heretofore existing, either hf 
reason of the Egyptian method, the postures of Mexico, or m 
Imotted cord of Some. We do not Isnow that we can do beMf 
than by ratifying our essay by a transcription from DavenpOii^ 
whose representation of the press is so graphic, that we cannot zeriit 
the temptation :— 

" Hail! glorious offspring of the hunan mind, 
Thou great regenerator of mankind! 
With tiiee the march of intellect began: 
To thee we owe that moral power of man, 
Which, like the mighty current of the Thames, 
Swells as it rolls, fed by a thousand streams; 
That moral power, which tyrants now must feel, 
Cannot be bound by chains, nor crushed by steel. 
How greater gift to man could genius give? 
How greater &your could mankind reottve? 
From that all languages, the live and dead, 
Becdve the stamp wUch makes them easy read. 
From thee the mental treasures of the soul 
Becoiye their wings to fly from pole to pole. 
What are the powers that be, who hold the rod, 
Compared with thee, though but an iron god? 
'Tis thou, omnipotent, must set us free. 
What miracles have been performed by thee I 
All hopes are in, all eyes are on, the press; 
Let that be free, and who shall doubt success? 
Arm'd with the scales of justice, and the rod, 
It lashes folly, tyranny, and fraud; 
Bepels oppression with the might of Jove, 
And causes human systems to improve; 
Stamps immortality on honest fame, 
And brands the villain with eternal shame. 
The genius of the press shall yet prevail. 
And conquer where the boldest armies fail; 
For despots, whom no other powers distress, 
Think, when they hear the thunders of the press 
Roll through their kingdoms in the civil storm, 
Proclum right, justice, freedom, and reform.** 

S. F. T. 
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WAS THE CEIMEAN WAR JUSTIFIABLE IN ITS 
OBIGIN, AND SATISFACTOEY IN ITS EESULTS P 

AFFIBMATIYB BSFLY. 

In eyery debate there mnst be something postulated, tacitly or 
otherwise, by both parties, which shall form the primal source 
whence all their arguments are derived, no matter how various and 
widely different may be the channels in which they flow. In 
arguing a question as to the superiority of two modes of worship, 
yon assume at starting that worship, in whatever form rendered, is 
a dnty ; and one who should deny the existence of a Deity, or of 
any object of worship whatever, would clearly have no locus standi 
in the debate. The same may be said of one who, in a question as , 
to the superiority of one mode of taxation over another, should deny ' 
the right of taxation at all ; or, in discussing the merits of various 
forms of government, should call in question the necessity or utility 
of any government at all, and prefer a state of anarchy, in which 
eaeh may do what is right in his own eyes, to one of order and sub- 
jection. 

In the present question the postulate is clearly seen to consist in 
the admission that war, on certain occasions, is justiflable. This is, 
or should be, the common standing point of all the writers in this 
debate ; and this agreed upon, our next business on each side is 
to show what particular circumstances bring, or do not bring, this 
particular war — ^the Crimean war— within the category of justifiable 
wars. In debatmg this final point also we admit, besides our fun- 
damental postulate, several others which spring from it, and the 
object of which is to aflbrd some touchstone for the disputants, by 
which they may test the question. Here the nature and extent of 
various acts are defined, which, in the opinion of both parties, would 
render a war xmdertaken by any one government against any other 
perfectly justifiable. When this stage is reached, the decision must 
rest upon the facts of the case, and may unhesitatingly be given by 
a&y one acquainted with those facts. 

In the present debate, J. J., the writer of Negative Article II., 
hA clearly deprived himself of aU voice in the matter, since he 
starts with the assumption, which directs* stifies the debate in its 
birth, that aU war on our part is unjustifiable, because opposed, as 
he asserts, to Christianity. Now you are at perfect liberty to 
make "War and Christianity" a debatable question, as indeed was 
^ne in the first volume of this Magazine ; t)ut when you come to 
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decide upon the justifiability or otherwise of any partioplariM^ 
yon are bound to admit, not reject, the postulate mat war moalii 
cases is justifiable, it being your business to determine whether lb 
is one of them. 

J. J., to have been consistent! should have compressed his ai^ 
into half a dozen lines, containing two syllogisms, in which case,^ 
we but admit the minor premiss of the first, we shoxdd have ben 
forced to adopt his oonekision : thuis,— 

Whatever is opposed to Christianity is unjustifiable ;, 

All war is opposed to Christianity ; 

Therefore all war is unjustifiable. 

The Crimean war was a war ; 

Ther^ore tb/t Crimean war was imjiistifiable. 

Bvt J. J. iff not consistent. After denoimeing weet in gmmlk 
very teivere terms^ he proceeds to aargae^ or rsther dedaioiy W^ 
the unjustifiability of the Crij — m war in partaculas. As hew 
descended to tibia ineonnsteat course, we must fbUo«r laiaLfWd 
gamine wimt are ibe avgoments, if any, addooedift st^pcoi^elliir 
swe^ing assertions. 

The £st sentoice in the article^ "vidiiefa can br- aaypossibyi^lr 
construed into an argument against the justifiability oi^ tiie wai^if 
thflct in which he makes England and France the a^resseiW; heeam,' 
say»he, th^ sent their fleets intoithe Black 8ea be£o(VB the deeto^ 
tioB of war. This is a point urged hj^ Mr. Songbice,* Int^oor' 
whieh can be easily disposed of. The writers of thi» artielea owtiM^ 
negative of this queetioa seem to have fergotten tibat the CboM 
war began before the invasion of the Crimea by the allied 9xaam 
that, in fact, it was oi^y a oontioiiation of hosdMtiss ags^ut Bflig 
commenced iii Ttorkey.. We will look at the wkm asd the:«lf 
this mueh>^abused fleejk entered ikte Black Seat The fieetrd^bao* 
enter the BardaneHes till August 28rd. The £.U8man ann^v 
144,000 men had (tossed the Prutiion iAie 3rd July, and^the^^ioni 
C&aierejkee, where alone the question of peace or war ^oonld be «>' 
cosBed' betwemi the allies and Bussia, luid broken vsp on ike W 
August, three days before the fleet entered the B^aik Sea. W 
BuBsians invaded Turkey, and the fleet was cailed upy at 1^ re^V^ 
of Tnikey, to porotect the cf^tal in case of assault by tJse BtuMi' 
Its^object was ^areiy a defensive one ; and granting that a- gofjM^ 
ment may call in the aid of other nations to protectdts ternM' 
from external aggression, the question at onee falls to ^ ^I'Wii* 
^^lat the fleet' did enter die Biaok Sea befioire the mro<dkmMU« 
war, we fuUy admit ; but it must* be borne in mittd tinuk^ ^^^'^ 
had sent an army to invade Turkey at thv same time tiflrii^w 
minister, Menschikofl*, declared, " My master is nolt at war fiw 
Turkey;" and also, tiiat if Bussia defi^ids her conduct cntiv- 

Sound ofiieoessity, as a security for the fulfilment of her deaaail^ 
e same may be said, but with far greater force, of -the entnBH « 
the fleets into the Bkck Sea. If Bussia r^vdiatediis eoiiMi 
^ <Mnnmits y^^ d&w, fi>r her own conduct wmrraxae aggieaif^ 
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luui tliat coasplained of, and bad ike disadyaniage df being purely 
^^fffensive, as it was first in point of time. 

'"With tihis dflemma we must leave the point. We cannot find 
bhrongh tbe rest of J. J.'s article another line of argument. To- 
vrards the dose, boweyer, either from « slip of the pen, or not 
(^•rly comprehending his subject, he proves most unmistakably 
fcbat ike war was justifiable. Uis words are, ''Tl!iey, in thinking 
fchey were in the right, put forth all their powers ; and we, in think- 
ing they were in the wrong, put forth aU our powers. Could eitiber 
nation be considered obstinate, simply because it used its best 
efiferto to ^accomplish that end which it conceived, however errcme- 
ouslj, was the right one P" We should think not, and would like 
very much to know, affeer ihiB candid confession, how J. J. can still 
hoia. tiiat the war in the Crimea was unjustifiable. If we conceived 
1^eD,viz., m 1654, that our cause was a right one— -granting that 
e¥«ry Englishman may now iMiik it an unjust <me— was it not 
clearly our duty, our imperative duty, to practise what we then 
thoaiMit to be perfectly right and jwst ? 

J. J. denies that the results were satisfactory. His reason is, 
that** at ihe outset we were going to colonize the Crimea, to set up 
a ling in Hungary, to free the Poles, and to free Italy." And 
beoause none of these things have residted therefrom, the war was 
imsati^actory. Talk of revenge! surely this would have been 
taking revenee on Bussia with a vengeance. The idea is prepos- 
tenms. In the first place, at the outset we did not think of invacling 
tiM Crimea at all ; and had Sussia agreed to the terms, after her 
anny had heen driven from Turkey, which were then offered from 
Yieima, there would have been no Crimean war at all. In the next 
place, Poland and Hungary belonged to a power whom we strenu- 
ously endeavoured to induce to join the alliance. How could -we 
oflfep her the right he^nd of fellowship, and take away more than 
half her territory P Austria and Prussia both had, and must have, 
a voice in the Polish question. What Italy had to do with it we 
are at a loss to conceive. What England and Prance may do now, 
or what Turkey has done since then, has nothing to do with the 
^ttion at issue. Turkey is an independent coimtry, and it is 
neeessary it^ should be kept so, to preserve the balance of power. 
P^aod and Hungary are integral portions of three European nations, 
iad have been acknowledged as such by all European powers for 
laany years. Hence interference on their behalf is a very differwit 
tfciDg from that in which a European power and de Jhcto govem- 
nest isconeemed. We must, however, leave this article, which is, 
mdeed, a most inconsistent and illogical one. 

3i. T. relies almost entirely upon the arffumenttim ad hominem 
to iptore. his' ease, and in so doing daml^^es rather than sustains it. 
B»- debate lias, no doobt, arisen from the publication of Mr. 
Enji^ake's " War in the Crimea;" but it is not permissible to take 
s^lillr. -EinghAe's statements and declarations as gospel, as it is the 
ivwise object of the debate to examine ^ese statements and 
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inferences, and see how far ihey bear out tlie decision 
Kinglake has come to,-*^hat the war was unjustifiable in its 
and unsatisfactory in its results. To set up Mr. Kinglake 
authority, from whom there shall be no appeal, is at once 
judge the case in the negative. We cannot understand w] 
coup d*itat can have to do with the war in the Crimea, anil 
dismiss it as beside the mark. It is rather remarkable tkai^^ 
writers on the negatiye side should wish us to believe that a conalijf 
whose policy, since the days of the Empress Catherine, has slwM 
been aggressive, and aggressive in one direction, viz., Turkey and aK 
Minor, should suddemy have become honest, peaceable, and VBBaM^ 
picious ; while another nation, France, and one man especially in All 
nation, should be set down as the impersonation of everything 
is vile, cunning, and treacherous. M. T. concedes that " l^e 

of the Czar upon Turkey called for the oppositicm of other „ 

pean powers, and that me seizure of the JPnncipaliiies as mateiM 
guarantees was an act violating international law and order, aad 
justifying, if persisted in, a recourse, by England and Friau»^«(9 
arms; still two opportunities offered themselves, had they bM 
taken advantage of, by which the independence of Turkey ni%|li 
have been secured, and the balance of power preserved witM>t 
haying recourse to war." M. T. thus clearly admits the jo^tf- 
ability of the war in its origin, and the interference of England mA 
France ; for the Principalities were not only invaded, but h^d' bj 
the Russians till the Turks drove them out. In reply to the lait 
part of the statement we assert, whatever Mr. "Kinglitke may ssf 
of the necessity for the Emperor of Bussia to acqtiiesce in condi^ofis 
of peace, had they been ottered, that they were offered again aad 
agam, but were refused, both after the evacuation of the Prineipali* 
ties, previous to the invasion of the Crimea, and at other times 
during the war. For what purpose was the Vienna Conference re- 
opened, and Lords Hussell and Clarendon commissioned to attend 
it, but to show Bussia that peace was within her reach whenever 
she was willing to abide by the conditions imposed on its bestowal? 
" Touchstone, ' in tracing the antecedents of the Crimean war, 
follows Mr. Xinglake, and brings us back to the coup diktat and liis 
" man of December," as the prime mover of the affair. The questioB 
of the Holy Places was not revived and held in solution by Napolemi 
III. as a pretext for a war with Bussia, as Mr. Kinglake and 
'< Touchstone " woidd have us suppose. In 1852, France made no 
claim for the Latin Christians. Her claims had, as early as 18S6^ 
before the cowp d'Hat, been declared just by the Turkish GK>vem- 
ment, and granted accordingly. All France wanted was tiie 
observance of former treaties on the question, and this granted, she 
desired no more. Nicholas, however, desired sovereignty over 
members of the Greek church resident in Turkey ; and France, troty 
enough, asserted that she did not think, nor should not thmk, of 
making such claims over the Latin Christians, subjects of the Porte. 
" Touchstone," in the latter part of his paper, says that the war was 
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n^iistifiable, becaxue three nations of different relitfions allied to 
^IpUUflh one of another religion. The Turks may be Mahommedans, 
Imt thev are not therefore atheists. We had thought that our Ohris« 
'^•nity had at least taught us this, — ^that when we are called upon to 

Sirform an act of charity or of duty in assisting the weak against 
e 8tronff» the oppressed against the oppressor, we should re- 
aaaember that Grod nath made of one blood all nations under heayen, 
and that we should look upon them as suffering fellow-creatures, 
'W'Hom, so long as it is in our power, it is our imperatiTe duty to 
assist. Were a man in this country to refuse relief to the destitute, 
"because they did not worship their common Maker in ihe same 
xoanner, he would be treated with opprobrium and scorn, as a bigot 
and a disgrace to society. And justly so, too. The same law 
mplies to nations as well as individuals. If it behoves us to succour 
i£e oppressed, we are to do it wherever we may find them, of 
vliatever creed, race, clime, or colour they may be. 

We conclude, then, that Kussia was the aggressor in the war, and 
that this war was justifiable because undertaken by two powerfol 
nations in support of the integrity and independence of a weaker 
one, whose territories were invaded and its sovereien rights despised 
by a grasping and powerful neighbour, who rerased to listen to 
reason and entreaty, and, by obstinately refusing to listen to cona- 
tions of peace when offered, compelled us to perform our duty in 
eommencmg and continuing the war. 

It was satisfactory in its results, inasmuch as the great object for 
which it was undertaken was accomplished, the integrity of the 
Turkish empire was guaranteed, and the enemy prevented &om 
making any more aggressions in that direction for some time to 
oome, if for the future at all. E. S. 

NEaATrVB BBPLT. 

" Faults that are rich are fair," said much-knowing Shakspere. 
We suppose it is on this principle we must explain the accep- 
tance or the I^apoleon dynasty by France, and the common belief 
that the capture of Sebastopol " was a glorious victory." Why these 
opinions have been entertained, we really cannot divine. What 
principle has been maintained, what good has been attained, we 
are unable to discern, even with the help of E>. S. 

The assertion that ** Bussia was the aggressor in the war " (p. 33) 
we impugn, for reasons shown in page 41. The aggression of 
France was covert, that of Bussia overt; that alone constituted the dif- 
ference. The bloodthirsty cunning of the tiger, leading it to steal on 
its prey, was practised by the former ; the latter gave an honest and 
a powerful hu^, which it would not have done had the British Lion 
not got into vile company. We cannot sufficiently denounce the 
French alliance in, and for, this war. *' "No nation,' says a notable 
writer, " ever yet bought safety at the price of humiliation, sub- 
mission, or compromise. A respite may be so purchased; an 
acc|[aittance never. Every step downwards is only a precursor of 
ultimate subversion and ruin ; for to a nation, loss of character and 
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I068 of indepMudenee are aynoBfrnouB terms." 'She TTiiiuii nj 
"Bngligh hare been lirals in eyeiy quarter of the globe,, ul erexMp 
of modem history. Great and yirtuons kings have roLed in cvft 
a&d yet onlj when the essence of soovndiiiism mled in G^ram 
eould an alhanee become possible. That allianoe by whioh AQelaai 
and Napoleon III. were made partneis in thedreadftdgnpiet^ wm 
WIS signally anjnstifiable, bni—- 

** It is trae we have got a ' faithftl allj * 
Bot only the deyil knows what he means.'' 

When Lord Palmerston declares in the Common's -Hoose of JSp* 
liament I2iat ** Britain can only be safe so long as she keeps imj^ 
nayy double of that of France," we can easily peroeive tliat w 
alliance is a humbug bit of policy, not a matter of princijde ; jn^ 
this alliance we cemented witnthe Uood shed in the (^ioabe^randiQI 
call the expenditu re j ustifiable. 

The risiMne, by W. H. S., of the aggressive policy of Bnssia^ u 
merely an epitome of an h^toric fact, the like of which covid )» 
ddade out for every country. Each calls its own attao^ts to Mtm 
its objects progressive advaneement, but its neighbouss insist tbtl 
they are aggressive. Bussia made no " pretext " (p. 119), 'Frmm 
was the pretender. Treaties and entreaties were aUke dofmised^ 
the Emperor, and he insisted on insulting Bussia a^td distarDU3Lg.||!i 
order of Europe, making Turkey his excuse. We, who arlmflir- 
ledge him in contravention of the treaty of Yieona, wi^ hfts^ 
maa« compact with him, indifferent to the crime which stained Jub 
hand, were certainly justified in insisting on the observance- ^f 
treaties by Bus0ia ! He who violated the whole peaee q£ Eutots 
was certamly justified in maintaining the status i^i quo elsewliere] 

To get out of this war, Britain was required to give up the " ancient 
right of search " upon the high seas, whereby her naval supremacy 
was maintained and f^oved. I^apoleongot us into a fM^ape, and^as 
blacklegs often do, niade us *' pay/' by the deelaration of JParis, ^^Un^ 
dear for our whistle.*' Was t^ a satisfactory result of the warF 

Look at the attitude of Bussia now. Does it . seem to he a d^ 
feated nation? Does it not rather appear like .a giant who. had 
been at gripes with foes, and, having relaxed his hand»'fiiTen fs- 
prieve to them, found himself unrequited by gratitude for liis gp^ 
office P It is certain that Britain and France were quite as p-ptut* 
tot peace as Bussia was, and it is eaually dear tiiat the Crlmeiii 
war ^ided, not in the defeat of one 01 the parties, but in an nxm/A 
truce among the whole ; for nowadays '^ the safety of dividends.is 
^^ferred to the honour and safety of a country," land.tbe^pa^Oiait 
of war affects that. 

Lord Aberdeen *' drifted into war " on a current «et a>^oiiig \^ 
Louis Napdiecm. He bungled l^e war, and Lord PaJUnerston wsf* 
by the moneyed classes, put in power to put an end to the war, «i4 
to buy peace at any price, except the ae.teriorati(wi ot^diviim^ 
He had to sneak'out <h the war because it was costlv ; Nap<^[a(m,had 
to hack out of it for the same reason ; America ana Bussia saw tihd 
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** Bitaation/' and diplomatically determined on a quid jp^o quo, 

America suggested, and Hussia insisted on, the abandonment of 

" the right of search." Palmerston consented, the Declaration 

of Paris was signed, and '* the right arm of England's power " was 

tihxis cat off. A war whidi resulted in such a crippling could not be 

(sailed satisfactory. It is to us, not toBussia, that serious crippling 

lias come. B. S. says that '' her strength, as a military power, has 

been seriously crippled," but of this we have no proof. We have, 

lioweyer, sad proof that our naval supremacy is now contestable, 

and we are now compelled to keep up a neutrality which impover- 

iahes our working classes that we may keep up the dividends of 

the moneyed classes. Oiir industrial stagnation is a direct result of 

the loss of our maritime greatness, and our consequent inability to 

Tyield the sceptre over the far-sweeping ocean as we were wont to 

do in the olden time. 

The saying quoted on page 195 by S. F. T. is a deep one. 
Grortschakon said, on being remonstrated with for invading Turkey 
without a declaration of war, " that his master was not at war with 
Turkey" Truly not. Turkey was the ostensible cat's-paw, but 
^Britain and France were recognized by Bussia as the real enemies. 
To meet them she pressed on. They were stealthily getting into 
position without a declaration of war. They were threatening, and 
plotting, and planning, and getting affairs arranged for war. The 

flamour of conventions could not destroy the quick eyesight of the 
tussian diplomates. They pushed aside the forms of civilily 
rudely, because they saw that we were getting rid of them by cran 
and guile. They invaded Turkey, and they (as it was called) perpe- 
trated Sinope, but not until the Black Sea had been entered, and 
other aggressive movements had been made by Britain and France. 
To have remained quiescent longer would have been to play the 
fool. There was no deception in the speech quoted, it was literally 
correct ; Bussia , was at war with France and England, not wita 
Turk^. But that tricky evasion should have been so practised by 
the Western Governments was not justifiable, and did not lead to 
satisfactory results, for the ordinances of Providence are opposed to 
the ultimate success of dishonesly . 

By the Crimean war the old diplomatic arrangements of Europe 
were upset. Britain, which had for ages acted in conjunction with 
the Germanic nations as their natural ally, was disjoined from 
sympathy and fellowship with these powers, and brought into close 
compact with its greatest and longest rival, and supposed natural 
enemy ; hence doubt of Britain and imcertainty in political action 
overspread Europe, and public affairs have been dislocated. Diplo- 
macy has been reduced from its old traditionary combinations to 
onere national selfishness, and the moorings of the insular and 
continental powers have been cut. Hence the drift in politics ; 
I hence the possibility of carrying on the political intrigues of Trance ; 
; hence the Italian contingencies and difficulties j hence the Prussian 
complications ; hence the Polish troubles ; hence Uie unslipnimr 
1863. ' T ^ * 
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tMa Ainerica of the leash of Ihirop^, and tlie h^long <Sft3re»«{ 
ftrepOBterons war in which it is engaged. There can be no daM 
Ih&t, by Britain^s becoming the satellite of Fran6e, and thus a^ii9A| 
k fidse position, Enrope was tmbalanced ; and that distmion in« 
diplomacy of Europe afforded the opportt^ity of attempting the A- 
^IniOn of America. It is true that Britain has, of late, he&L fl* 
^eirtantly attempting to curve back to its old place. It hja^ M 
Deetk able to reconstitute the situation, and this prov^ *tiioitt 
^oroughly the unjustifiable nature of the Crimean trar, and lib 
luuatisfactory nature of the results which have flowed from. it. 

Tlie natural parties to the initiation of a repressive foiwe ^61 
Bussia were undoubtedly the continental powers, and i^ose isspe- 
cially wluch lay nearest Turkey and Itussia ; but by the petVeflte 
ingenuity of Kapoleon, and the stupidity or (itinning of th^ i£^ 
matists of Britain, ihe Austrians and Prussians were denied ^ 
leadership natural to them, and hence became ItikeWatm in tite 
aJBTair. We thus encouraged the ambition of France to assttme ike 
leadership of Europe to our own hurt, and to th6 d6structhm»f 
peace in Europe. By doing so we virtually resigned the "* 
tidn we held as the parties to whom belonged the iiph< 
of the balance of power in Europe, and we virtually- <si 
Kapoleon dictator and reconstructer of Europe. If W6 wifte 
justified in doing this, or if this is a satisfactory state of things is 
resulting frotti the event as a whole. We fail to see it. 

Bie assertion of the right by the Western powfi^ to tate tfce 
initiative in the Russo-Turkish embroilment—a necesi^ty forced 
upon Europe by the duplicity of Napoleon, and the complicity 6t 
Britiun in it — ^Was the real dause of the rejection of the Vienna 
Kote ; tvas the real cause of dividing Europe ; and was, ia fact, the 
r^al cause of the war : for had united Europe protested in fkvourt)f 
Turkey unitedly, Eussia would nerer have resisted. In point of 
fact, no t^ar could have arisen but in^ resistance to the asserted 
^im of France and Britain to take the lead in the questions arisil^ 
from events in eastern Europe. Russia resisted the usurpaticm 6f 
inch a power, and this usurpation has now been definitively giv«9i 
np, by the re-introduction of the chief European powefrs us Hie 
jarotectors of Turkey in Europe. Two haughty, -ambitious men, 
jTapoleon Mid Nicholas, stood opposed to each o'ttier in EulKifils. 
^he pride of the latter galled the npstart vanity of the former ; Be 
determined on a quarrel. Nicholas disdained his ^oposed adtiar- 
sary ; but the desperado cunning of his foe made it impossflWe to 
submit, with dignity, to the audacious pretensions advane^ 1^ 
Napoleon, He fretted that a nation hitherto noble should Mk 
itsen, against him, to the plunderer of place, power, and prmc^fi- 
ness $ and he at length determined that the hour had come whtfn 
fife aggressions of the upstart, and our infidelity to European peace, 
^boula be checked ; and the war was begun to maintain his own 
"c^ace among crowned heads, and to teach those who had forgotten 
&ft etiquette of nations the necessity of improving their memctty iKi^ 
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ir liabits. He proceeded as far as was requisite for these pur- 
poooe, and his object was accomplished ; though, unfortuiiately;, not 
py him, for death had stricken him down with ma purpose unfulfilled^ 
^Xet, inasmuch as the miracles of Providence m history brought 
ail>out the check of the purpose of the war, and has disannulled the 
ianitent of it, we are constramed to affirm l^t the Crimean war was 
miJTist^able in its ori^, and unsatisfactory in its results, so far as 
the results ought to have been such as were aimed at by its insti- 
^atois and conductors. 

That the history of the Crimean war should have become ^a 
debatable question at all, shows that the moral sense of the nati^m 
has not been c(»iyinced of the righteousness of its cause, or of th6 
success of its executors. Had it been otherwise, debate would h»vt 
been impossible. This is no common ease of each nation finding 
justification for itself ; it is a case of a nation — our nation — beinf 
doubtful and distrustful of the influences by which it was rulec^ 
«fid of the accomplishment of the oVjeots at which it aimed. Oji^ 
oonsolation only have we in considerm^ the Crimean war, — that kl, 
that the nation has learned circumspection now, and will ihsist more 
aamestly hereafter on the moral equity of any war that may occupy 
its eiiergies, so that there may be no doubt of the justifiability of 
ite oragin ; and them it will never leave room for debate as to the 
MitififactorinesB of its results. Touchstoks. 
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TS A DEMOCRATIC FOBM OF GOVERNMENT BETOSBE 
THAN A LIMITED MONARCHY f 

ATFI&MA1TVE ABTIOLB.^IV. 

It is very common, with almost all writers and speakers on i^ 
eoanparative merits of democratic institutions at the present time, 
to allude to the unhappy and fratricidid quarrel in the United Statos 
of North America as a fraud case in point, and, in fact, the strongest 
azigiUBent they can adduce in support of the negative side of this 
qaestion. Now I earnestly protest against this course as unjust 
and unfair. Apart &om the question of slavery, there exist ma,ny 
swues of ill-feeling between the contending parties in America, 
.whieh of course, from their irrelevance to the question before U9» I 
HBL precluded from entering into. Democracy in America, t.^., 
JLmeriean domocraoy, is on its trial, mohocracy a lar^e component 
ieileoieat. Condemn not institutions that have not had a fair trial ; 
»MMit the result with English impartiality. Democracy in 1^ 
IJU^ States 9hall yet end the war it did not commence. Demo- 
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cratic institutioiiB will put into the Lands of Americans in Mare% 
1864, an instrument by wluch the democratic party shall be eleTato 
to power, and that object attained ; the genius of the people shal 
end the war. Humanity is ever true to its own interests, tneref<n^ 
disruption in America must cease. Democracy will triumph. '. 
shall attempt to reply to one or two of the arguments used in ik 
first negative article on this question by £. S. He says, ** yVe lif 
under a limited monarchy : there are pertain nations governed by i 
democracy : these nations, and all others, are compelled to admi 
that we are better goremed than the^ ; that, in fact, our constitutioi 
of a limited monarchy is the best in existence, and a model fd 
others : — ^therefore a hmited monarchy is better than a democracy.' 

Now, notwithstanding the compulsion, other nations — ^many other, 
—do not admit we are better govemed than they are ; it is quite i 
matter of opinion, on which there is great diversity. 

I say we are not better governed than was America befon 
liincolD's administration of affairs ; I contend that under no othei 
than a democratic form of government could a country have advancec 
as America did in eighty years from the declaration of its indepen- 
dence ; then the tributary of another state, behind in all the arts ol 
civilization, now first in many things, — in the foremost rank in ali 
that tends, in peace or war, to make man great. I affirm that, undei 
a republic in Switzerland, men are as happy, as well to do, and ta 
contented, as in England under a monarcny. Look on the othei 
side of the picture. Audi aUeram partem — ^hear the other side; 
every medal has its reverse, — ^what of monarchy elsewhere than is 
England P Are there no other monarchies — limited monarchies,— 
limited in mind, in soul, in men, in territory ; cramped, ruined foi 
ever, unless the spirit of the people, unless democracy, assert its 
rights, and with its might rescue from the grasp of tyranny the 
hapless victims of limit^ monarchy P Granted that we are bettei 

governed tiian half the world, — ^granted that many of the noble, time^ 
onoured institutions of our motherland may serve as models foi 
Belgium, for Greece, and others,:— did the question. Why are we 
better off than our neighbours P occur to B. S. r At all events, he did 
not reply to it; he has assumed that *' democracy is inferior to 
monarchy," and then looked round for the most probable premisefl 
in support of his thesis. Had he adopted another method, and set 
out with a careful inquiry into the relative merits of the case — ^had he 
retrospected, — ^he would have found that democracy was the ancestor 
of monarchy, that democracy was older than the hills ; that because 
the voice of the people asserted itself in !King John's day at £unny< 
mede, there, in the nands of an almighty Providence, to cripple m 
all after time the tyrannical propensities of English monarchi 
that because the spirit of the people was great in Oliver Cromwell 
we were rid of a proud and overbearing, liberty^crushing tyrant ;—| 
and England was under the said Cromwell great because under I 
man, and not ruled bv an hereditary blockhead (said head haj 
proved a block-head at last, poor man! but "of the dead nought bv 
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:,'^ wliiit 18 good/' as the pagan LatinB in Eome's great republican days 
' taught us) ; — that because in the days of his Ascendant we rid our- 
..^ eelyes of Popery and wooden shoes by inviting old HohenzoUem- 
^;93randenbiirg George the 'First to our land; and because by 
;f inimmerable acts on every regicide occasion, democracy, happily 
7 for US of this generation and century, asserted its right, ana 
'r gallantly proved its might, in field and m Parliament, down to the 
/ Tepeal of the com laws of our own day, — because, I say, of this 
~ assertion by the people of their rights, is England what she is^ 
1 greatest amon^ nations. Democracy is the government of the future ; 
^ as men get wiser, better, so shall the days and the supporters of 
^ rotten, old, decrepit, corrupt, timewom monarchy " grow small 
by degrees, and beautifully less," and the great Gk>a-sent genius of 
the people shall rear aloft its mighty power, scattering the last 
remnants of old-world fallades, blessing us with Hght, liberty, and 
the right of the poor man to his " two-handed estate," to use the 
said " estate duomanual " for the good of himself, his family, his 
fellows, unfettered, free for ever. Let the nations for whom E. S. 
says we are a model, protocol, copy our democratic thoughts, feelinfi^s, 
words, and deeds, and good-bye for all time to the degrading falla- 
cies of hereditary monarchy in Europe. This short reference to a 
few of the great crises in our history shows us that the democratic 
element in our thoughts, feelings, and actions has been the God- 
implanted guardian angel of our British liberties. Therefore, had 
It. S. drawn a sound inference from his statement before-quoted, it 
would have been, "That our superiority over the monarch-ridden 
nations of Europe, in institutions, governmental method, and estab-. 
lishment, is owin^ to this nation's having insisted at various times . 
on retaining a fair share of the executive power in its hands ; in 
its having resisted tyranny, declared its rights, and maintained them^ 
^valiantly at the point of the sword. In a word, at the present day 
to the }>revalence of democratic feeling and opinion amongst us." 
Hence, if at present we are in a better position than surrounding 
nations, enjoying now only a modicum of the benefits of democratic 
government, it naturally foUows that our ^eatness, national, indi- 
vidual, communal, will increase in proportion as democracy in our 
institutions supersedes monarchy, untu, under a pure democracy 
t. e., a perfect self-government, we approach the highest possible state 
of national perfectibility. £. S. acwances an argument, that in a 
congress, or assembly of individuals representing different small 
Btates, towns, or localities, the interest, local or personal, of each 
representative will lead him to advocate that ojAj which is of 
immediate interest to his particular locality. Now tms is answered 
by a parallel in this country. The British House of Commons is 
constituted in a similar manner, and we do not find its members 
advocating the interests of their constituents in an undue manner,, 
nor do we find those petty animosities arising, of which he 
i« so apprehensive, eetans paribus, in a republic. Not only is it 
^e to assert that democratic institutions have failed, but to assert 
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fhat as yet in modem timea they liare hsd a fyr triaL Thm9*mM 
certain principles to which all syiitenia of gore CT ment dionld' b#il 
leaat fbndamentally reeonciIdb£^. PriscijMes that hsfo^ steo^ Hn 
teat of ages are endorsed by our political economists, and namUm 
soles' by which all wise soTereigns, whether king, pope^ or prpaid e Bii 
i^oold be guided. 

Sivery man has inherently the right to gorem. As no&g^ 
advances, and men Hye in communities^ it is formd beneficiai to^tn 
general interest that each man should yolnntanhr give np a poFtm 
of the right of goYemment bejpossesses to a chief mi^istrato, agveed 
caai in common, selected for his wisdom and yakmr to be the ralsr 
of the community. He thns becomes the recipient of the a^gvegale 
of ait these indiyidaal ri^ts to be goTemors, and each person in the 
atote becomes rohintaru^ subject to this supreme power. Thv^ 
l&ough each person sacrmce? a portion of his fiber^, he \b mem 
iiian repaid by the protection he recerres ftom tite aggregate powei^ 
&c., of the remainder of the community. Tk» is the nomal state 
6ialt societies, viz., an elective monarchy or president^ ; sometines 
lastiug for life, at others for a period of years. Tksa ^ows tiial 
mankind have a right to choose their own rulers — ^a fact admitledK 
by H.M. Secreta^ for Foreign Aflfe-irs at the outbreak o€ tiw 
Italian revolution under Graribaldi. !Now under a monaarchy na il 
exists in England, and in Europe generally, idthough we mmf 
assume at the outset the nation, or a paa*t invested wkh the eleetovnl 
ftmnchise, did select iiieir own dkief magistrate, stHl thait is i^em 
?^y opportunity of having a voice in the matter ; for the heir mdb 
in all cases, unless an utter imbecile (md sometimes then), siseoee^ 
die late monarch, and so on for ever unless revolution pre ven t ttL 
This is injurious to the people, being an abominable ii^ringeni^i^ 
df their right of election. 

The greatest happiness of the greatest number shotdd be li» 
primaiy object of all good geremments. UndOT a democracy t^zv 
m not much to prevent this happy consummaition, but under A 
monarchy the chief object is usualh' to grind to death i^e subs^nte 
of sociely for the especial and exclusive benefit o£ iite "upper t«» 
thousand," more or less, as tilie case may be. The history of o«r 
country in past times proves the truth of this. Extortion, abuser 
unjust fines, imprisonments, <Sbc., all brou^t abOnt by ihe divinff 
rigbt of kings, tend to make ihe people on Ok>d*s earth wretched^ i9 
<£ry up tiie wells of a nation's inonertiry, to set up a nolde ex a a ap ii 
of villany, debauchery, and vice, as in George ike Fourth's ease, uA 
many others; yet he reigned. Had England been a repuilfcQ 
coxda this have happened? Does the history of the republies erf 
^e world give us a paraBelF Then, if democratic institn'^onsrid 
us of tyranny and oppression, — ^make xm freer, nobler, better, — p?e 
to every man a fair snare in the government, — c(mduce to eeonomioal 
government and comparative freedom from taxation, — conserve ikB 
cause of education and man-nuddng to a greats extent thaik mm^ 
archy,— let us espouse their cause; But let ns always remembev 



t)uili t]^ moral and inteHoetual atatua qf a ooimtry ia t^e swft^ 
j^i^iuraixtQe of its aots, public and private. If truttu honeaty, gpoa 
ovder, and intelligence preyajl in any country, it wiU matt^ ^^^• 
idb^^ j^oi^arcliy or democracy is aupremet S, J. E. ^s 

NEGATIVE ABTICLE. — IV. 

, Jt ia qidte dear that we are not at issue on a question of 
prinoiplea, inaamuch aa the priDciples on both aides are very much 
tbe same. Power, we both a^, ahould come forth from ^nd be 
dmfndent upon the people. 

. !^orce of arms, of virtue, or of intellect, haa placed mei^ m 
l^bYones, but the^ only with the consent^ active or paaaive, of ii^e 
people. The term of rulership may be for three yeara, oy for 
& aucceaaion of lives, the people atill holding the power whicIiL 

fave the firat appointment Torce ; therefore we muat look mudb^ 
eeper for the anawer to our queation. We muat look at reaulta, 

Hbsxjlts only are the meana by which, all the world over, aQtio^8 
1^ judged. If in thia debate, ao far so ably auatained on bo^ 
Qide8» it can be made to appear that the peoples under monarchic^ 
apre happier than those under democratic rule, then it caunoit h^ 
OPubted which ia beat. But if democracy can be shown to ^yfi 
greater national happiness, more of the blessings of wise ai^d im- 
piurtial legislation, and a heavier balance of social comfort, th^^^ 
19 dexooi^racy the beat. 

The political supremacy of England, her progress in art, literature^ 
atid commforoe, her busy towns, her Eden-hke villages, her freedom, 
9o4, not least, every man's freedom to say what he likes as to bi9 
pinions of her constitution, either for or against, as we in tfeia 
d^bftte-^is not this a proof of happiness ? fiigotiy puts no coil!' 
straint upon us here ; every man is at liberty to worship God wben 
sad bow he believes best. Tyranny has no hold on us here, for 
p»l4port8 are unknown; and you and I, if restless under ''limited'* 
wde, jfn%Y rove away to the far West, the home of liberty, tb^ 
iim>i^e 01 equality, the elysium of fraternity, but ji^at at prespnt tb^ 
¥eiy ant^oom of hell ; there we may study democracy under diss 
advantages^ — ^the best school for any political study. EeligioUk 
politics, and social science, in England, go as much as possible b^d 
va band, for mutual coimsel, enlightenment, and support, 4ot 
to check, but to help one another. This, I think, every EnglisbmiM). 
Mifsves ; but the fire in the blood of some of us, that urges us on ta 
peek constuit change or frequent excitement, would, for ezpenment'i 
tii:e, make a hulk of the old ship, or sink ber altogether, and en^.^ 
berk, for better or for wprse, in the clipper-built craft DemocnKiy. 

We cannot argue, aa our opponenta do, on the ideal of futnr^ 
dfmoeriicy. The world haa had aome thoua9.nda of yeara in wbicb to 
try bear prentice band on \>oth forma of government, and it is with Xif^ 
to witness the results, not to predict the possible. It is unfair in 
jfljioopijitg between two things to say, Thia may he made the bjdst, 
tbereDore I will approve of it. Satber shouM we say, Xq,^ i^^ 
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wliioh is best, and that which has been and «r best we ebooaei 
we have nothing to do with what may be. The weak point ift 
monarchy— the law of succession— has been manfally assailed 
in this debate, and the old assertion made that clever fathers have 
often blockhead sons. This may be true, bnt I wonder mndli 
whether it is not better to be ruled by a blockhead than by a Loois 
Kapoleon ; and &te, in any election or succession, might giTe ns the 
one or the other. 

Again, oar Honse of Lords, as a necessity to monarchy, is sa 
advantage* to the governed. Every board of directors is assailed, 
and so our national board. It is for the Lords to look after the 
nation's stability and prestige ; it is for the shareholders, throng 
their representatives, to deal with the actual working of the ooncern. 
The Lords, having no provincial interest at stake, look on the naiicm 
in its xmity, and i^l that with it they rise or fall. It is, therefore, 
best for them to be and to do the best. 

It is not well that any man, be he a quarrelsome malcontent or a 
philosophic visionary, should have power to raise the devil of discord 
when he will, and set brother against brother, and father against 
son, in a contest for what each calls " the right." It is not well 
that the evil passions which we too well know to be a portion of our 
humanity should have full scope to build up or pull down, to make 
or mar at will. It is not well that in any condition of life we should 
expose ourselves, as in a democracy we should, to the overwhelming 
sway of such passions, or to the dictates of the strongest willed, or 
to the oppression of the most turbulent, or to the v^anies of ike 
least msuily of our feUows ; for, undoubtedly, in the sick club, ^i» 
debating club, the town council, the Commons, the Lords, and the 
church, such tendency of our humanity is every day too visible, 
and where it can obtam ascendency, there it will, and does. 

How, then, can we give our consent to our own demoralization P— 
to the opportunity for discord, dissension, and turbulence P If a 
limited monarchy, such as our ideal one, is free from cause for 
contention, and if our real one, such as we live under, is, to say the 
most, harmless, is it not better to love and improve such, rather 
than advocate or accept a government unstable as water, and 
changeful as a chameleon P 

The effort of all civilization is order ; but order can scarcely be 
hoped for in continuity where continual changes in government are 
taking place. It is feeble argument for our opponents to say that 
all Scripture testifies to the monarchical form. Besults are what, 
in Scripture history as in all other, we look at. Which gave greatest 
happiness and glory to his countrymen. Judge Samson with his 
strength, or King Solomon with his wisdom P 

Taking monarchy at its worst, it is better to have to contend with 
the vices of one man, protected by his kingship, than with the vices 
of many men who in quick succession achieve a sudden leadership. 

Short-lived power is usually violent. Fear will haunt a Nero^ 
but scarcely a Lincoln. Politics, to be successful, depends as a 
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science upon the most perfect knowledge of man's passion and pre- 
Todice, and the tact to yield to the one whilst it reins the otner. 
J^ingship does not confer intellect on the king, bnt it checks, to a 
large extent, the mania for power in the subject. Napoleon the 
Xfittle was touched with this mania, pandered to the republican 
"taste of his coantrymen, deceived them, when the time was ripe 
allowed his real intent, and now they are his slaves. To escape, as 
far as possible, the chances of such terrorism, and to progress 
as swiftly but as quietly as possible towards the achievement of 
national concord, without which national peace can never be, is 
doubtless the heartfelt desire of every true man ; and'so far in our 
History, the only way apparent to Englishmen has been by the 
simple machinery, expensive though it be, of a limited monarchy. 
]Puturity may devise a system of legislation in which taxes shall 
Have no part, tyranny no vantage-ground, and tithes no hope ; in 
Tvluch the king shall have no palaces (if there be a long), the Lords 
no lands, and the Commons no high emoluments (if there be Lords 
and Commons) ; but in this nineteenth century, with our restless 
ra^e for power and place, it is doubtless best that we should have 
a King beyond the reach of our envy, and legislators out of the 
reach of the dagger of our desire. F. G. 



IS LIMITED LIABILITY IN PUBLIC COMPAlSriES 
PEODUCTIVE OF MOEE HAEM THAN GOODP 

JLFFIEMA.TIVE ABTICLE. — II. 

Mutual confidence and security are essential to the successful 
prosecution of trading enterprise or commercial speculation. The 
merchant sends abroad his venture, and the manufacturer carries on 
his craft, for the benefit, not of themselves alone, but of the commu- 
nity at large. Every encouragement, therefore, should be given to 
lawful trading and useful enterprise, and every discouragement 
^ven to, and every means used to check, a system of fraudulent trad> 
ing or of hazardous speculations, in which the chances of failure con- 
siderably outbalance those of success, — ^the former, as the projectors 
o§ such speculations well know, being almost certain to the public at 
large, who are gidled and victimized ; the latter only certain to them- 
selves by means of fraud and cunning. Every hazardous speculation 
in which the chances of loss are greater than those of gain, and in 
which the bubble bursts, acts as a damper to legitimate trade and 
careful enterprise. Not only are many worthy and industrious men 
mined, and their future prospects blighted thereby, but the con- 
fidence between man and man is reduced to such a low point, that the 



nusByed haye but too mook ewM Wexolaim wittc TSm'^mon, '* IBi 
4ie y^aiiis all." 

II ia evident ^ai ihft only okecJu to speeulaJtioft lie ia thi 
QOBiparatiTO feasibility or otMrwise of the object £or wJbiob thd 
speculatioa i» made^ uid the after reipozunbility attached ta Aft 
i^eeulatora in caae of failora Th^ may Bpeculate to tlie Iwk 
fwaiiy with their own lortimee; but di^tly th^ borrov tbi 
BiOBey of G^en to otoon capital, or inenr debts in any other vag^ 
tiateir liability begins. As, howeyer, nearly all speenlatorg remii^ 
tihe noney of othera to assist them* and douioiir aebts. and thisk ^ 
eaxe yery little about tiie {>raotioi^ility of the sobeBie» freqneoild^ 
indeed, making schemes which they know to be imptaeticable auMW 
jilttBsable, the only check upon them will be their re^qponailulL^i^ 
Bo much for the original speculators ; we will now t«rn to tbm 
Qoadjutors in ike speculation, ^ shareholders. 

Eyery shareholdl^ in any speonlation whateyer o<m8ider8» ami 
almost believes, first, that the scheme pr<^[K)sed is paractieailE^i 
secondly^ that if carried out it must yield a handaoTnio profit to ik/k 
original projectors ; and as all that is wanted to realize this profitift 
money, heeipects, in the last place, to receive a share of the pvoAta 
in l^e form of a large dividend upon the money he<advanees to furthflV 
the project. If it fail, he of course loses the money invested ; but 
should he not bear a greater responsibility than this P We think 
he should; for one shareholder attracts another, and so each is 
in a measure responsible, not merely for the sum he invested in 
the venture, but also for the whole sum invested, and for idi 
liabilities connected therewith. TMs, indeed, was the original law 
upon the subject ; and any one partner or shareholder in a conunw- 
cial speculation was held liable for the whole amount of debt 
incun«d, and could be proceeded against accordingly. The law, 
however, became less rigorous in its requirements, and this statute 
was repealed for one which declared that each partner or shiure* 
holder was HaUe, not fc»r the whole defidt, but for tiiat share of 
it equival^Q^t to the fisaotional pirt which repressiLted his share m 
^ original venture and aceocding to which fractional portion ct 
the invested capitol hewonld reoeiye tJieprofiia accruing ^lere&OflBk 

This, we think, shonld be the law of limited Udbilityinpartnersh^i 
io^ trading, and oMnpanies' for commercial purposes. It is, w« 
think, the law of reason ukL common sense. But reeent legislatioii 
has afaro^ted this salutary measure, and in its rtead surotitBtai 
Hiyd prine^le of liauted liability for l^e sum invested, and not ia 
the share in tiie ymtnre. • 

We think this principle ia unwise and unjust for ihe foUowiig 
reasons: — 

1. It benefits one class at the expeoise of another. When a mm 
carries on a busintas by hinoself he ia hshle for the utteroMst fai»tWtny 
of debt which he may contract in the course of trade. WIms 
he joins wi^ several others in a similar or more hainurdova entef^ 
ftisehe ia h^d aeaoontahle by ihe new law of limited lidinlify oaiy 
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Jbr il» mndb mone^ av W put into th« ooneiM*a. B^enee, if tW 
oeaapmrf^ of wiuG^ he is a partner or d[iar^old<Hr eontoiet doblfr 
efoalr to thseir a» Ibisur times ti^ieir tmited or^f^mal capital, aadL 
saddenly fail, they will satisfy the law if they can pay the sum toldL 
0i thfir ovigiaal espifcal, aikL beheld guiltless of w remainififf two- 
linrdaar ti^n^^ibiirtiHi of the delwb. The ereditors^ who wiU pcoi» 
lair^ be inditttnoiis tzadesmen on thetv own aeeoin^^ ha^e no kom 
of ivcoreriixg this ; their debtors ave honest men in the a^ht oi iw 
Ibnry mdthe poor creditor has the iaxi^iteat mortification to fisd th«b 
"bm, iBstead oi berar simihudy treated by his creditor^ is hsl^ 
aseoBBftal^ to»^ih0'£urt acre and the last iduBing. Can iiiefe b* 
tti^ doubt tiiat voach a priiioipte ia pvoduetifTe, not oiaHj ol more kacB» 
tfciim goody b»t ef mmmccd harm P 

3. It appHca* to the pas^tnen and shardbcdders,. in case of lofls 
«r faHiizi^ nkl winding np oi Hieir scheme, a diUPsrent standard c£ 
Hidi^ity tmm Hxatk osi which ^ey adjoat tiietr ]mxfits. Whan 
• ahat^iG^dsff invest* lus* money in any specidatBon^ be expects, aar 
ve ba^e beAoei stated, to receive a certain interest npon it similar 
to the piofit of the tradesoran, and so fieur bodk are in a similflr 
jMitwn. If the rentnre ptrove svscoeenfii}, he receives as profit, not 
»4BPUM eqvmk to his original inTestment, bat a snm propinrtioned tft 
HiB part whieh his investment bears to the whole inv^ed capitaL 
Ttm if the captal is £10,000^ in 1,000 shares of £10 each, a mm 
iriio invests £160 in tiie oompany reoavea <me hnndredtii part ol tka 
pK^Ste year l^ year, whatever they may be, so hm^ as the compaary 
pa^. In the eariier stages of the company's existence, when i# 
■N^ not psfy so weil, and calls have to be made upon tl^ shares, he 
ia smkled aeeordii^ to has sbare in the inveetment. It is plaiift 
ilwfe in tile formation of the company his i^re of the capital and 
^m sum invested are synonynM>aa, bnt when debts are incurred ih» 
oaiM ii oompieteiy altered. In a compai^ which, suppose* lasts 
imemty years, if during that time it pay at the ralte of oaoLnr fire per 
cent., ead^ siuareholder will have received baek in dividends thft 
mna? iweste^ besides still retaining his shares, whidit he may nofw 
mH mt twice Hft ibad.ee ike^ ori^;iBal cost. If he retain iiiem, hm 
mv^ g» ma leoKving dividends tiil the comptaxj break. Now whm 
kfr baa received ^cvidends equalling in amount the smn original^ 
iavvsted, he is not toM ^at he has got his money back, and uiat na 
■orerdividends will be paid to him; but the moment liability occurs, 
Ike law kindly inlbrms him, ^' You have obtained in this company 
perhaps thrice your original capital, but in our great consideration 
mtt yim» andoiir non-oonsidoRalaon of your creditors, we only require 
WM to pa^ the sam you invested." Is this prineiple fiiir F and can it 
B» oiherwise than productive of harm P 

3.^ Bjr thr |)cinoiple of limited Habilitr a premium is placed on 
mk specftktion. \Ehe ruin which such systems of speeulati^aL 
Wk upon tix entire nation is seoi, not only in the oouih. Sea 
Babble^ but in tke railway mania of less than twenty years i^p 
" "^ may be seen in the m%ak of any jonit*stodE bank or trachsg^ 
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company of the present day ; the min and miseiy alfoeting, not Urn 
shareholders chiefly, who are men of substance, but the poor and 
the middle chiss tradesmen who have lent their money and trusiei 
their goods. 

There will always be found men eager enough to engage ia 
any speculation, howeyer ruinous and absurd, provided Uiey 9t» 
assured of their total liability beforehand, oome are always 
belieyers in an J^/ Dorado, and miagine they haye only to put iSmkt 
hands sufficienliy far into their pockets to obtam it. We naye said 
that limited liability puts a premium on rash speculation; we mig)it 
almost say that it does away with speculation, as such, to the 
original projectors, though it retains all the misery and ruin engen- 
dered by their rashness and folly. It can hardly be called a specu- 
lation when each is assured of his entire liability, no matter what 
amount may be contracted with his sanction or conniyance. The 
only check upon rash and ruinous speculation is, as before stated, 
the weight and uncertainty- of the responsibility attaching to the 
projectors. This, by the IJomited Liability Act, is made both l^ht 
and sure, and it is on this account productiye of great harm. The 
numerous and almost innumerable companies that haye sprung 
up like mushrooms since the passing of the limited Liabilily Act 
is proof, if proof were wanting, of tiie impetus giyen to speculatioa 
by this Act. A premium is placed on it; for the steady-going 
trader is responsible for the whole of the liabilities he may contract^ 
the limited company for only a portion of them. A number of de- 
signing indiyiduals join together to fonli a company ; a few poor 
baronets are paid and prevailed upon to lend theur names to the 
undertaking; a small capital is sumcient to start with, and the 
amount subscribed by each partner is therefc»re small. Tradesmen, 
believing in the solvency of the company — having, indeed, nothing 
to impress them to the contrary, — credit them with goods, and 
suddenly find, to their sorrow, the company failing, and they able 
to obtain but three or four slullings in the pound, though the debtors 
may be weU able to pay twenty. The comptmies may be obliged 
by the Act of Parliament to puuish a statement of their constitutKxny 
and a list of the partners or shareholders, with t^e amount sub- 
scribed by each ; but independently of the easiness with which sa^ 
accounts haye been and may again be falsified, one creditor does 
not know the whole of the other creditOTs of the company, so 
that he may believe the company solyent when it is, to use an 
expressiye phrase, ** over head and ears in debt." 

In fact, oy the Limited Liability Act every encouragement is 
giyen to fraudulent trading and knavery. If the company is large, the 
uiareholders leaye the active management of the concern to a board 
of directors. These may be, and often are, honest and upright 
men ; but not having sufficient leisure or experience, they delegate 
tiieir trust to a general manager, or manager and secretary, who 
form the presiding genii of the affair. Now though each may be 
compelled to possess a certain number of shares in the company, yet 
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these, compared with the whole capital, of which they hare the 
absolnte control, will be but trifling ; and this is the sam total of 
their liability, however grossly or fraudulently they may manage 
-the company s affairs. It may be replied, that they may be indicted 
for ft^ud and conspiracy ; and so, indeed, they may be ; but it is 
weU known that there is no indictment which offers so many tech- 
2iical loopholes of escape, and none in which it is so difficult to 
bring home the charge to the guilty parties, and award them the 
jttst punishment of their evil deeds. The shareholders do not take 
the trouble to examine things for themselyes ; they trust to the 
directors, who are guided entirely by their factotum, the confidential 
manager, who is surrounded with so many and great temptations 
to ded jf^uduLently, and falsiiy the accounts, that it is no wonder 
lie yields to it. Thus the individual energy and oversight necessary 
to the carrying out of any scheme, and whi(^, if persevered in, 
would make many speculations, which failed, successful, is lost. The 
company fail, and bring ruin and misery in their track. 

This is no ideal or exaggerated case ; it has happened again and 
again since the passing of the Limited Liability Act, and will yet 
happen again and again. But it has been so before the passing of 
this Act. There have been bubble companies and swindling man- 
agers from the commencement of commercial enterprise. True; 
but what we object is, that hj the new principle of limited liability 
the deterring motives to mismanagement and fraud are so far 
removed that it may almost be said to encourage knavery and loose 
and unskilful trading. 

We think we have sufficiently traversed the main items of this 
imjftrtant question. Its further prosecution we leave to abler 
bands, concluding by affirming that, for the reasons above given, 
we consider the principle of limited liability in public companies 
productive of more harm than good. l£. S. 

• NEGATIVE JLBTICLE. — II. 

The time has not arrived when the question, ''Is Limited 
liiability in Public Companies productive of more harm than good?" 
can be definitely answered. Tne principle is novel to English com- 
merce, the first Acts authorizing the formation of limited companies 
haying only been passed about seven years. So far, however, the 
principle has been received with favour ; for up to the end of 1862 
' no less than 2,334 limited liability ccnnpanies had been formed, 
422 luLving been registered in the last year. A new Act of Parlia- 
ment, embodying, improving, and extending the original, came into 
ox>eration on the 2nd of last November. In addition to these Acts 
relating to associations of more thsia seven persons for the purposes 
' of trade, Ihe Legislature has extended the principle to banks, 21 
and 22 Vie., c. 91 ; and though it was very generally thought that 
limited liability was inapplicable to banking business, yet during 
the last two years a number of banks on this principle have been 
re<$eived with extraordinary favour, and moneyed persons have 
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^bpoeited tkeir ospiial at saek banks with » pptr — i lly e^val 
tfidaaoe as they wovM liaw done at tfae ardmai^ banks, ^ 
partners or shwehcdderB were " responsible to ikMT laat riiillii^'* 
l^ouffkia some ooontries of Europe, and in Amoriea, tiie niiiid> 
pie of limited ItabUity iias been in operatkni £m* a oo aamio BtUb 
]Mriod, it is at j^esent on its tnal in Great fintain; «nd» whi?itbir 
catted to paWc <;ompanies or priTwIe parteen^pa^ bas vaeaivai 
and will reoeire very stronn^ oppositioD ; yet wie amaaocaiiie ^nt 
it will continue te extend and opesate benefioiallj to au elasaea af 
tbe eommnnity, sare, periiaps, a very small section who bftpeafarea^ 
realued large fdxtimes, and who may be ahaid. timi; tke 
bined action, by its means, of men of small espital dhould 
like profits in large nndertskingB, wbicb^byTirtneoftiMir 
iMnith, ih^ skme ooald aeoompliah hitherto. 

' We propose to state a few of the advantages wlook will rasitll 
ftom. the extatsi^e adoption of the prinemle of limited liabaUlir. 

1. It will direcdy benefit kboar. We think it is g^MraOf 
innderstood that abnndaace of eapkal is of advantage to i& labour^ 
Ing classes. When capital seeks Maploymemt, labonr nds^anoeik 
Tke workmen get higher rcrwsid for their indnstty, eat more Jbo4 
wear better clothes, and thns create a demand fer more Jabooi. 
Now by means <^ limited liability companies, toapitd, ihat immld 
istfaerwise be looked m>, or inTestea in the funds, will ooooie into tfae 
market and Ind for labour ; mines will be smik, oas and •irator cam- 
>fanies established ; honaes, clnbs, hotels, ana pabMc boiUdagi 

erected; new trades established, old ones eirtinided; invwntioQp 
earned out and broufht into ihe market; limds dtainad^ .and by 
these, and a yariely ofmeaas yet nathooght of, will be stimniataA ana 
ivwarded the skillyed and nnskilled indnstry of this gneat oofua^y. 

2. It will in two ways benefit those who .have wea]^ We do 
not include those whose wealth and energies ase now aetiTii^ and 
fully employed in manufactures or commerce ; but that yery large 
class in this country who have inherited m<me/ or by other means, 
are in possession of capital, for which iA^j only recMre from the 
f^ds, &c., a small per^^ientage. First, it will m many jtifftaneas 
produce a larger income if emplcqred by a company^ and, aecoadt 
It will tend to enlarge the ideas and devdop the anetgies oiwatik 
persmis, by giving tiiem an interest in ^e profl^rub^ of thr niiiUir 
tB^iags in which they haye embarked a portion of their .proper^* 

3. It will tend to the diffuakai of waalth. ^othutf is bi^Mr 
understood in trade than tiiat " wealth prodoees wealw,'%aiid ilB 
tendoMsy to concentrate in few hands has of late been msry aciadced. 
We do not look upon this as a heidthy state* of things, in laeu^af 
an Oyerstone, a Eothschild, or a Monison, with thrar miUiona/W 
would rather that multitudes of our peoj^f^ere worthafaw.thons- 
«nds oach ; and we submit that soheones which have been hitfasfflo 
practicable only to individuals of huge wealth will now be avnilaUe 
to, and the profits realisable by, the shareholder, in linyf-H joint- 
etock companies. 



i^ o ijtit^t y i g 0* nwfitH ttiostjt iftMr >&tKm? Wt 

4. it will tmdonfyfcedly catts© mansr works of pvMe titffity to be tm- 
'^dSnrfcdeen, that would otnerwise have been neglected. Let me give * 
Itftaie : here is a small town of some 5,000 or 7,000 inhabitants ; all the 
Sglit tiiey hare in their streets of a dark winter's ni^ is that reflected 
ieBPb and there from ilie lamp or candles in the windows of a grocwr^ 
tjft draper's shop, -and which is jti«t sufficient to make <^ darkness 
'fWyTisible. For many years they have felt they«honid Kke to 
liable Aeir streets Kghted with gas, bnt n<yt i>ne of l&eir townsmen 
had either the courage or the wealth to attempt this impontant 
'Wotit, fearing he might lose all he possessed ; btft what one casmot 
et dtte not dto, twenty may do by means of a " limited company ;" 
and *Ans they will benefit their town, and gain good interest for 
tlt^ money, without running uny risk of losing their aH. 

In the year 1S62 not less than thirty -nine companies were formed 
feir a similar purpose to that we ha.ve just stated, and «ome wwe 
fbirmed for supplying towns with water, erecting puMic halls, 
Infttlcets, &c. 

Take another class of enterprises of not less public ulality. It is 
"VttJ^ desirable cotton should be grown in every available lo(«dity, 
%tit it can scarcely be expected l^e risk should be taken in any ^ace 
Wone person ; but one man may appropriate to this purpose a te&lth 
^f what he is worth, another a twentieth, and others various pro^ 
portions of their property ; if the experiment succeed, they have 
i>en»£tted their countrymen act home and the colonist abrocbd; but 
if it fiail, they are not ruined. 

5. It will fkcilitate l^e operations of wtn*kmen tmd others to (ovm 
isoHOperative manu&cturing and trading concerns. It is the opinietn 
-df liord Stanley, and many other far-seeing men, that eo-operalfeive 
iBOcitsties are destined to nave a Very important influenoe on oar 
social and co^nmercial concerns at no distant period. By means of 
ihe principle 6f limited liability,as embodied in the two or three A«ts 
tJf Parliament we have before referred to, such associatioM ««n 
hie most readily formed ; and if the workman is only true to himself, 
he may greatly advance in society, and share Ihe profits which have 
beien hitherto monopolized by the capitalist, his master. 

6. It will tend to develop axul oring into public use many 
valuable inventions. I know it will be said there are vastly too 
utiny inventions made public already ; that is quite true, but there 
are mfuiy of importance kept back, because it requires too much 
"capital to perfect them and introduce them into the market, which 
£wqliently laffge capitalists do not osae to undertake, and indivi- 
ta a mnall way of business lusve not the means. 

I have shown, I trust, some instances in which limited liability 
baa been or maybe "productive of more good than harm;" and 
when viewed in all its bearings, with all its drawbacks, I am satis- 
fied the principle is right, and will work for the advantage of 
society. I hola it to be a good axiom that men may be allowed to 
trade together on any basis (that is not opposed to morality) that 
they may determine, providing due provision is made for publicity, 
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which I think ihe present Act proyides. Ko one needs be in the 
dark as to whom he is trastin|i[ in a limited liability company. No 
doubt many foolish sdiemes will be concocted, and many companies 
be ^ot up for the sole benefit of individuals ; but that will not teE 
agamst the soundness of the principle. Eyery day rogues establish 
(and imfortunately get credit in) private trading concerns, and 
continually villanies are perpetrated in trade by men beside whom 
burelars are mild knaves, but over whom, alas ! the mercantile laws 
of this country throw their shield of protection. 

It is only during the last year that joint-stock banks limited 
have been founded to any extent. Out of forty-six altogether estt^ 
lished in England to 3l8t December, 1862, thirty-six were registered 
in the previous twelve months (none have been established in Ire- 
land pT Scotland). Hitherto there have been no failures, and some 
instances of most remarkable success. Some of the oldest and most 
respectable private banks are enlarging their proprietary, and 
transacting their business on the limited liability prmciple. It is 
obvious a Targe proprietary of traders will bring custom, and con- 
sequently profit, to a bank, and thus enable tracers to be l^eir own 
bankers. Ten years hence it may be demonstrated t^hat bankmg 
business can be successfully conducted on this basis ; but until they 
have passed through similar crises as have occurred in each of the 
last decades, it wiu be premature to speak positively. 

If the principle of hmited liability is right to be applied when 
seven or more persons associate together for purposes or trade, it is 
difficult to understand why two or more persons may not trade on 
the same conditions ; and yet the attempts to make it legal have 
met with the most strenuous opposition, both from the highest 
commercial and legal authorities ; but the success that has attended 
public companies will doubtless lead the Legislature to sanction its 
extended application. Many of the arguments used above wiU 
apply in these cases, and many more might be adduced ; but as the 
text has special reference to " public companies," we may not discuss 
" Limited Liability in private partnerships " in the present paper. 

B. M. B. 



Chbistianitt jlvd Conteovbesy. — lict us never forget that 
Christianity was planted, and has grown up, in storms. Discussion 
is favourable to it, and has ever been so. Let the wintry blast 
come. It will but scatter the sere leaves, and snap off the withered 
branches ; the giant tree will only strike its roots deeper into ihe 
soil, and in the coming spring-time put forth a richer foliage, and 
extend a more grateful shade. — Hbkby KoasBs. 
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WILLIAM PITT. 

Concluded from page 225. 

It is not necessary that we should follow the career of Pitt, st^ 
by step, during the ensuing two-and-twenty years : to do so minutely 
would, demand volumes instead of pages, and convert an essay into 
a history ; for, as Macaulay justly observed, " A full history of the 
life of Pitt, from this point, would be a history of England, or 
rather of the whole civilized world." We may, though, even within 
the limits assigned to us in this Magazine, briefly indicate the lead* 
ing events of that period, in so far as they bear up on the character 
of the man whose biography we are sketching. With such an index 
before us, we may be better able to judge of his merits, and more 
inclined to look kindly upon his few imperfections. 

As a Cabinet minister, the reign of William Pitt appears upon 
the page of history; divided into two chapters, — one extending horn. 
1784 to 1793, a period of peace and prosperity at home and abroad ; 
the other ranging from the declaration of war by France in Febru- 
ary, 1793, until the close of his political career in the early part of 
the present century. As to the merits of his administration up to 
1793, there seems to be but little, if, any, controversy between the 
writers who have favoured us with their opinions upon the subject. 
During that period of nine years it was Pitt's good fortune to in- 
augurate many measures of no ordinary magnitude, which had the 
most beneficial effect upon the country at large, and upon the colo- 
nial dependencies of the empire abroad. He found the finances of 
the State in a mass of disorder and confusion, — ^revenue eaten away 
by the practice of smuggling, carried on very extensively on the 
coasts, as well as by frauds upon the Customs ; the trade of the 
nation crippled by harsh regulations, and its prosperity clogged. 
His predecessor in office had mcreased the national debt, and made 
no provision whatever to meet the growing deficiency in the avail- 
able income of the country. Pitt organized the national accounts, 
introduced measures to check frauas and practically destroy the 
smuggling trade ; and in all his financial schemes acted on the 
maxim that " gradually to redeem and to extinguish our debt was 
an object which ought ever to be the wise pursuit of a Government, 
and should be the end of every financial operation." Exceptional 
expenditure he met by temporary taxes ; and in a few years, instead 
of mourning over a deficiency, he could boast of an annual surplus 
of nearly one million, which he applied towards the reduction of the 
1863. V 
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iifttional debt. The legitimate deyelopment of the commei 
souroes of the kingdom he matured and fostered, exten< 
Ireland tiie benefits of his wise and patriotic measures. F( 
gOYomment of India he drew m a bill, which met with the appl 
of the Board of Directors of the East India Company, ana 
toally became law, to remain upon the Statute Book long afl 
himself had passed away, and only replaced a few years sin^ 
the mode of government now happily existing in that vast ei 
tinder our beloved Queen. To the loyal subjects who had std 
by the outbreaks in Scotland and in America he procured the 
.«f oompenaation. On the a£fairs of Ireland, long forgotten b^ 

Shis position^ he ever bestowed a willing and anxious att/ 
e introduced a system of government for our Canadian i 
denoieB, liberal in its charaoter, beneficial in its results ; und 
y^flnAT>nft of whioh theyhappilyprospered,until some twenty-two ; 
«dnoe, when it underwent some slight modifications, necessital 
4he .great progress dhe colonists had then made. When tbe 
^Mfoaat demands of the then Prince of Wales and his pc 

iadlfire&ts were urged upon him, he boldly withstood their 
■enoe, andj almost sin^^le-handedly, maintained the credit of the 
When an illness of his Sovereign placed the nation and its afi) 

.m situation the most exceptional and the most perilous, he 
.stood firm to the principles of the Constitution ; and at the x 
losing even the 6iendsmp of his future king, and of retu,niu^j 
^^-•iiaps, in a few weeks to tne empty chambers of a poor and bri 
ibamBter,he preserved the dignity of the prerogatives of the Oi 
and saved the country from ruin. A grateful people held a m 

- in London, and in forty-eight hours contributed £100,000, 

. tthey tendered to him as a uree mft ^ but his repljr was, " ^o 
laidertttion on eairth shall ever induce me to accept it." A aim 
aituation of £3,000 a year became vacant ; the usages of of&c 
iaade.it his, and he could have accepted it without vacating hi 
in Parliament, but he declined it; because by bestowing it 
another he was able to save the country a pension of £3,200 a 
A grateM Sovereu;n pressed upon him the acceptance of a v 

. Cwter, but, gratefully declining the lugh honour for himse 
.asked that it might be bestowed upon his elder brother. 

V Wardenship of the Cinque Ports, worth about £3,000 a year, 

' length accepted, only, however, because the Xing refused to ] 
lum to decline the appointment. He laboured zealously anc 
tinuously for the xemoval of the penal restrictions imposed upc 
iBoman Uatiiolic population of the kingdom ; and by his exert 
«ided by those of nis noble rivals Pox, the liberty of the i 

. was preserved to us, and the system of trial by jury placed up( 
fbntter and better footing. Well may we say with Lord Maca^ 
«-^ough without that reservation with which the noble bos 
aeoompanies the statement, — that during this period of nine y 
«t all events, William Pitt " was the honest friend of civil and 
gious liberty." His intimacy with Wilberforce was not without 
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its influence upon his mind. Their hearts beat in harmony traon 

IjSke ^pieat qneshon of the time, and of the abolition of the siaye 

»de Htt was again and again Ihe warm and able advocate, makii|[ 

>r it what even Jjord Brongham admits to be ''his finest speeches?^ 

^ih that noble lord we may indeed regret that the abolition (i 

Woch a barbarons and inhuman trade was not effected in England 

in Pitt's time ; but we frankly confess we cannot see the force of 

l3ie charge which his lordship brings against ihe minister for not 

having made it a Cabinet measure during his term of of&oe. Lord 

jBroa^iam seems to forget that a ;peru^ of i;he history of Bitt*s 

pc^tical career shows him to have been thwarted in the 'Cabinet and 

m the closet— ^ow by his colleagues, and now by his Sovereign— 

mon many measures he had much at heart, and this very one, of 

tne slave tr^de among the rest. When Lord Brougbam, or the 

editor of his speeches — ^£br whose comments he must be held res- 

xfionsible, — alleges that because Mr. Pitt did not make Ihis "a 

Cabinet question, he "had not the enthusiasm for right and justice 

to risk in their behalf the Mendship of the mammon oi unrignteoos- 

ness," he indulges in a vein of (rhetoric which has not a shadow 

of &ct upon which to xest, and shows his utter ignorance of the 

character of the man whose actions ^he attempts to mali^. It is a 

ajgnificant i&ct that the greatest opponents With whom Pitt ever met 

In the House on the slave trade question were the representatives 

of these very Liverpool merchants, who, at aaubsequent period, sent 

Senry Brougham to condemn what they themselves had so un- 

lieaitatingly ^supported. 

^ On the 1st of February, 1793, the French OovCTument, having 
4rteven days previously beheaded their King, declared war against 
Sngland; and during the remainder of his career Pitt appears 
before us as a war minister. Here condemnation falls heavily upon 
^liim from almost every quarter. Macauiay records that hence- 
forward his name is associated " with arbitrary government ; harsh 
laws harshly executed ; with alien bills, with gagging bills ; with 
suspensions of the Habeas Corpus Act ; with cruel punishments in- 
flicted on some political agitators, with tmjustifiable prosecutions 
instituted against others ; and with the most costly and the most 
tianguinary wars of modem times." This summary of charges, 
Inrought by a writer of the positk>n of Macauiay, is almost enough 
^to stagger those even who are favourable to theyouthfiil statesman; 
but their force is considerably weakened by the fact that, at the 
4ame the historian thus wrote, much of the materials which would 
lusFC enabled him truly to estimate the actions of the man were not 
within his reach. To the noble writer, if he still lived, we mig^t 
tiow fairly say, " Eead the volumes which have recently emanated 
&om the pen of Lord Stanhope ; examine the ample and authentic 
"^ta^s there given concerning Pitt's proceedings during this period 
of fwar abroad, and treason and rebellion at home -, and reconsider 
ihe verdict you have long since passed upon the statesman of the 
time." Lord Brougham, in a speech delivered at Liverpool in 
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1812, said, "Pitt was immortal in the miseries of his devoted 
try, immortal in the wounds of her bleeding liberties, immoi 
the cruel wars which sprang from his cold, c^culating ambition 
mortal in the afflictions of England and the humiliation of 
friends, through the whole results of his twenty years* reign, 
the first rays of favour with which a delighted Court gilder 
early apostwy/' We have, but a moment ago, dwelt upon thi 
accuracy of this noble lord's reasoning relative to Pitt's official * 
duct on the slave trade <5(uestion. We may well content our8< 
with passing over this series of denunciations as utterly grounc* 
coming from one who, almost in the same breath, gloried in 1 
" the enemy of the immortal statesman." In 1812 the pel 
adversary thus branded the man whose life we are depicting. 
1835 Lord Brougham spoke of William Pitt at a banquet in Li 
pool in terms more liJte those of an impartial critic, to wl 
opinion age and research had lent every weight ; and what ^ 
theyP — "Uliough I differed from Mr. Fitt in politics, I ad 
who does not ? — that he was a great minister, a great orator, 
man of unsullied public virtue. I admit his great abilites, as 
man who has the least regard for truth, or any candour in his 
position must cheerfully allow.** 

Let us briefly, however, run over the charges thus made agt_ 
the minister oi the day. Success did not attend the arms of Brit||{ 
during the greater part of Pitt's war ministry, it is true ; but at Ir^ 
some portion of that blame is fairly to be attributed to divided c( 
mand in the field, and the presence of a prince of the blood royall 
military power in the camp. If the mmister is to be personj*" 
blamed for failures, he may, on the same principle, claim the en 
of successes in all militair operations ; and on this plea we are"„ 
attribute the victories of a Wellington in the Peninsula and at 
Waterloo, not to the ability of the general, or tlie valour of his 
troops, but to the operations of the Premier of the time, carried oh 
at the official residence in Downing Street, Lpndon ! It would be 
a very superficial reader of history indeed, who would place Pitt on 
the list 01 British statesmen below him who ruled the destinies of 
England in Wellington's triumphal hours ; and if Pitt had had a 
Wellington in the camp to carry on his military operations against 
liie enemy, his war poLcy would have been subject to no reproach. 
But why are those who so heartily condemn him for his imlitaiT 
failures so very silent as to the naval successes achieved in his 
time P To whose credit are they to attribute the glorious victories 
of our navy under Howe, and Hood, and Nelson, if not to William 
Pitt, during whose government they were won P Of that navr 
Nelson himself declared, that during the early part of tlus war ad- 
ministration, ** My seamen are now what British seamen ought to 
be, almost invincible ; they really mind shot no more than peas." 
The triumphs on the sea counterbalance the failures on land, and we 
can afford to sympathize with, instead of condemning, the minister, 
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-wliose subordinates in the camp showed themselyes so little tinged 
'with, his ability and genius. 

Xiaws were put in force, it is true, under his administration, and 
tihe Habeas Corpus Act was for a time suspended ; but treason raged 
in the country, and rebellion was almost advocated by Pitt's poli- 
tical opponents in the House itself. The Act was suspended, but it 
-was wiui the consent of Parliament, as has been done many times 
in our own day; and laws which, during peace and quietude, lie prac- 
tically dead upon the Statute Book, had infused mto them vitaliiy 
and spirit when tumult and riots pervaded the land. In the midst 
of war abroad and rebellion at home, William Pitt carried out the 
Act of Union between England and Ireland ; put down the mutiniea 
in the fleet, which at one time threatened to destroy the discipline 
of the navy, and subvert the Constitution itself; introduced the sus- 
pension of cash payments at the Bank of England, and saved the 
credit of the nation. All this he accomplished almost single-handed, 
after an amount of toil and labour which older men would have 
shrunk from, and younger heads been incompetent to grapple with. 
As against the severe deprecatory criticism of Lord Macaulay, we 
may well place the apology which another noble lord has since made 
on his behalf: " lb is a prerogative not so very high, an enjoyment 
none of the sweetest, to be responsible for measures which others 
control, perchance; to be chargeable with leaving undone things 
which he ought to have done, and had all the desire to do, without 
the power of doing." If Lord Brougham found this to be his ex- 
perience iu a comparatively subordmate capacity in the Govern- 
ment of his time, we can well understand why it should be true in a 
tenfold degree of one placed on the lofty pinnacle of responsibility 
which Pitt occupied for so long a time. 

But we must draw to a close. Much we have left untouched — 
with reluctance, we confess ; but space will not permit us to indulge 
our fancies more. To those who feel inclined to pursue the detaus 
further, we especially commend the study of Pitt's Irish policy- 
wise, statesmanlike, and beneficial ; and of his manly and constitu- 
tional conduct with regard to the impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings, and the pensioning of Burke. 

On the 6th of January, 1801, Pitt voluntarily resigned the Premier- 
ship, because of a diflerence between himself and the Xiag on the 
Catholic question. For three years he lived in comparative retire- 
ment, only, however, to be called back to office in 1804 by the gene- 
ral voice of the public. There he remained until the 23rd of Jan- 
nary, 1800 — the twenty-fifth anniversary ©f his entrance into ParHa- 
ment — ^when death removed him, in his forty-seventh year, out of 
this world of politics and care, to the home beyond the grave. His 
remains were deposited in Westminster Abbey, beside those of his 
father, on the 22nd of February following ; and shortly after, the 
House of Commons voted a large sum of money for the payment of 
his debts. 
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WfflHon Pkb— wiHi a slender frame and weak constiMlilK 
cheerful and gay in pn^ate, though somewhat fomal' and loamfm 
itt his manner in ^nblio li^o^possessed a eharaeter irhl:^ is bronb^ 
nptarked by many mteresting Statures. Thongh he ner^* marnM^ 
he was ahrays remaricable for the pmrity of his life and thepiDprielf 
of his oondnct ; indeed, the greatest charge which his p<^^cal adirei^ 
saries brought against him in his own day was tmt ho was ^ ao 
moral, *' in an age when immorality was almost- a peaepot^ to 
good society. Perseverance in thopursmt of his objeet, pataease 
Tu^er trial, and firmnesa under erery diffieulty whic^ pr oo e ni id 
itself, are characteristics peculiarly his. W* ha^e seen kow oaxfy 
he took Ihe idea of speakmg in the House^ of Commons, ham 
zealously he laboured to gain it, and how faithfiilly he aeqtCEttoiL 
himself when once he had secured it. As an orator he has acarae^ 
^^Ter, been surpassed in the British senate; aa a public ma»& 
has never been equalled in the integrity of his political oaMSB. 
**'Moumftdly rare, inefiably sublime, is the speotaclo^ whidr hb 
presents to us of a poor man rejecting riches, a proud' mem sa- 
ixouncing rank, an ambitiotis man defying parties, when hia coBnAiv 
asked the samfice.*' His self-dependence upheld him- throngk 
dangers the most imminent. ''Are you not aftraid^" he was 
asked, in 1794, " of being outvoted by yourown Cabinet P ** " If d>'* 
said the minister ; '* I place much dependence on my newoolfoagoas, 
bttt I place still more on my self. "^ 

^ His life was spent in the poHtical arena, and no time was aJlR}rctad 
him for the development of the more ddicate affections of tiie heant 
through the channels of domestic r^ationship. On tills aceomifc 
iiiere is, no doubt, much of truth in the ooservalion which^ the 
Duke of Portland made use of regarding him, to the e£^et'lbst 
''his disposition made h i m neglect to cmtivate the- Mendshm of 
titose who were most ati^ched to him." !Ftomthe muHatnde of his 
letters to his mother^ however, we ^lean sufScient of his mind^to 
know that his heart was steriing in its temper and affeetions? and 
though we have little or no data upon whion to base amy conolusiens 
as- to his religious character, we augur w^ of the man who, iirall 
the changes and vicissitudes of a pariiam^itary career, found ttaSM 
to indite to a fond mother such letters of warm afibction imd'oon- 
siderate love. Failings he hadj imdoubtedly ; — ^which of us is witibkMifc 
ikem P His treatment of Etskine on the night the^ latter made^his 
maiden speech in Parliiunent was unwordiy of a man like WilMMn 
Pitt; his duel is indefensible, except on the merelvpaUiati-^pleaof 
thje custom of his day ; his total disregard' of nis own personal 
expenditure, which resulted in his dying in: debt, may>ba made ilie 
smiject of reproach. Still, however, we may weil be proud -of tihte 
minister who ruled the destinies of ournationdurisgatkne^ great 
danger, and who has left behind himr upon ihe 'St«tut^bo<^ fx our 
country those monuments of hisffemus — ^resultA"of hi* labiffarfiN*- 
which identify him with the growth and development of ■- Brilaitt's 
power and greatness, and establish for his name and character an 
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uoraiortality wluch the brilliant pen of a Macaulay cannot deepen, 
'iSpr researcL of an Alison cannot impair, nor tne' bitter, ihoiiglE! 
I^intless, inveotives of a Brougham for one mcmient tmdennine. 



THE LITEEATUEE OF THE PEESENT DAT. 

Ik the present paper the antbor does not pretend to enter deett^ 
iirto the above subject, but merely to take up certain points wHmn 
ita scope that may interest the general reader. 

7^e literature prevailing among the lower classes^-^The state ot 
education among the working classes is certainly low; and it is ren* 
dered stiU more so by their unwillingness (in some places) to im* 
prove. In the country, especially, it is to ba regretted that the lit^on^ 
ture approved is so deplorable ; a labourer, setting aside writing 
and reading, cannot oftentimes so much as sign his name. Thii 
must tend materially to hinder the difiusion of literature, and impede 
its sanitary effects. In the manufacturing districts, and in towtt^ 
generally, the education is very much better. The inhabitants oatf 
TTrite and read, and are usually more intellectual. To what caild# 
we may attribute this is doubtftil, and we can only fessign it to their 
being in a world of motion j seeing and having advantages not tcr 
be obtained elsewhere, and their thus becoming of a more aspirinif 
temperament, and quicker sensibilities. 

The youthful poor, we are glad to say, are better educated than 
they were in any period of English history. The establishment of 
schools at which men and boys of all ages can, after their work is 
finished, acquire the more rudimentary portions of education, must 8tf 
for ever regarded as an epoch in the commencement of the sevewd 
endeavours made towards the advancement of literature among 
the educated, and especially such institutions as the Working Men'l* 
College, London. To show the efficacy of such institutions, X 
may say that some of the pupils of the abovementioned coUegd 
have passed the matriculation examination of the University of 
London. 

But however much we may approve of the system, our approvai 
must be limited to the reaching of a certain climax ; when tnat is 
overreached, our anticipation of a bright future is destroy^, and 
we wake from the visions we have stored in fancy. So far 13^ 
liberality of our sentiments extends, and no further. 

Surely none can wish literature to equalize all the worid, to sett 
at nought all distinctions, to cast a shadow over a place where 
light ought to reign. To make education a despot, and awe th» 
universe, would be to turn the tide into a wrong channel, and to 
convert its beneficial influence to an adverse end. We cannot help 
stating that, notwithstanding the civilization of England, the lower 
classes are comparatively illiterate ; though in Scotland the poor are 
much better educated. But in the present generation, let it be 
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said, to the praise of all, that the many efforts and thongUi 
bestowed on tne subject have wrought a glorious revolution; for 
nofoit will be found, in most counties, every labourer sends his soni 
to school. 

The consecutive causes, — The inference we must draw from the 
above is, that the state of literature at the present time among the 

Eoor is decidedly low. Concerning the future generation we have 
opes. They are growing up weU at present : more we cannot ^y. 
Havinj^ arrived thus far, we proceed to consider the causes arising 
from ill-hterature among the poor. As may be supposed, the Gosy- 
sequences are anything but oeneficial to themselves. They are 
easily duped by those who are mean enough to deceive them ; th^ 
faculties become deadened by disuse, and their sense of percepticm 
torpid by long inactivity. They are easily led away to whatevOT 
is proposed ; and die ill-natured conspiracies that in times of old 
were set on foot were partially due to the uncivilization prevalent 
among the community, and but a faulty argument was necessary to 
lead them to destruction ; and such, we presume, would be the case 
even now-a-days. But more on this pomt will be said under the 
next heading. 

Periodical literature, — The periodical literature of the present 
day we have no hesitation in stating to be good. Every magazine 
has its peculiar style, and that, we are glad to say, it carries out 
most fully. The merriment of Dickens, the stylish excellence of 
Thackeray, the astute easiness of Trollope, the philosophy of Lytton, 
and the adventurous comicness of Sala, all adorn the several peri- 
odicals which they conduct or write in with that strange peculiarity 
of style, some one of which cannot fail to suit each one's tem- 
perament. 

If there be any kind of literature surroimded by " snakes in the 
grass," surely it is that of periodicals. The cutting pen of the critic, 
the dangerous fickleness of reports, and, above all, the greatest bane 
belonging to society — the multiplicity of cheap penny serials, — ^we 
long to proclaim many of these as injurious to the economy of the 
mind. We cannot speak suflSciently strong to show our utter 
abhorrence of these delusive impostors. We pronoimce them as 
breeders of immorality, aiming to overthrow the good works thou- 
sands so strenuously endeavour to establish, by weaving into their 
common-place tales much that is offensive to modesty and decorum. 
They circulate chiefly among the orders of society who are only 
able to write and read. They instil into these poor ignorant beings 
wrong ideas on nearly every subject they choose to take up ; and, 
what is more to be lamented, often injure their reputation and 
character in their " Notices to Correspondents." 
We append an example for the edification of our readers : — 

£. M., a member of the Established Church in Ireland, and a member of a 
highlj respectable family, would like to correspond with " Sweet-briar." The 
carte de visiie forwarded, shows a gentleman of a decidedly clerical appeac^^acei 
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AnotHer : — 

A Pink Bobe is tired of blushing alone. She is in her twentieth year, has a 
slight figure, and fine, small, regular features, lit op by a roguish pair of laughing 
blue eyes. She is entitled to a small fortune. 

These iDJurious periodicals and penny newspapers must, as a 
matter of course, greatly retard the progress of literature ; and we 
are sorry to state the circulation of these is daily increasing. We 
have only to glance our eye over a column of advertisements in the 
Daily Telegraph, and we see some new petmy serial is started — ^to 
die again the next month,— or that some new tale of '' thrillvM 
tTiierest" is about to commence in the Lovdon Journal or Reynolds s 
Miscellany, which deludes some country girls into absurd notion* 
about the " aristocracy," and still worse ideas on the manners of 
the day. 

The cheap weekly newspapers are sometimes still worse in their 
eflfect, — they tend to promote republicanism, and all their contents 
are believed as if they were gospel. Suppose a rebellion should 
break forth, to what end would all these precepts tend? The 
people would have been taught to think themselves trampled upon 
by a tyrannical government, and yearn for what they have been 
told old England should be, — notbiug more nor less than a republic. 
Whilst these weekly newspapers breathe such sentiments, how is it 
possible for polite literature to flourish P 

Novel literature. — We say that novel literature is improving. 
Although more trashy three-volume novels are published annually, 
yet if the reviews of novels be noted, it will be found the nnmber of 
well- written romances iuoreases, and their style of literature is far 
better as every cycle of years comes round. But the world of fiction 
is open to abuse. A good writer but too often sells his novel to Lord 
or Lady Somebody, and it is published under their name. The pla- 
giarisms but too often effected all tend to add to this degradation ; 
and, for the most part, these literary piracies are seldom discovered 
until the author has gained sufficient to encourage him to a repe- 
tition of the act. One example is sufficient to prove this is correct. 
All readers must be aware of the startling intelligence that Mr. 
Fullom's novel, entitled ** The Beau of the World," published some 
years since, is said to be of not only the same plot as Miss Braddon's 
" Lady Audley's Secret," but that nearly all the incidents are the 
some ; and chd our space permit us, we would gladly show the 
more striking resemblances between the two works. 

The improvement in the novels of late years cannot but tend to 
improve the state of education, and we are glad our sentiments 
are in imison with this proof. 

The literature of the present day viewed in comparison with that of 
the olden time, — We propose giving a summary account of literature 
at the most important eras of the olden time. We commence with 
the ancient Britons. 
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The ancient Britons appear to liare been under the influanoe of 
more education than is usually attributed to them. They were evi- 
dently conyeiwrnt with the art of music and poe^, for we are told 
"there were bards, or teachers: .... these sang to their 
harps the pnuses of their patron's valour, and accompanied him and 
his warriors to the field." The Druids, even the enHghtened Pliny 
admits, were profoundly skilled in magic and the language of the 
stars ; and of the virtues of plants and herbs they wer^ oy no meaxia 
ignorant. But the general state of literature could not have Ifeea 
li a rery high climax ; it was, fat the most part» onl^ familiar ia 
Idle Druids, who imparted slig]^ glrams of it to the chieftain's soQli 
among whom the lance and martial spc»rts were considered' tm 
ohi^ accomplishments. Such being the ease, all edmeational motiiRQi 
were placed in the badcg^und. 

There was some small increase of literature, although not as inqyail 
as might have been supposed, from the Britons to the end of tba 
Anglo-Saxon dynasly ; tjbe chief points were running, jumping 
fi^^ing, and hunting, and the same avidity for sports was evincM 
anumg them as among the Britcms. The monks acted as sdiooli 
masters, but the education they taught was au^t but good. AjA» 
bishop Theodore endeavoured to difiuse literature, and AIBmI 
estabushed schools, but the general state of learning still continn^ 
to be very indifferent ; and the only thoroughly good point amongrt 
them might be said to be Latin, which the monks taught thajf 
pupils colloquially; and thus their kiM>wledge of that langaaga,iU| 
a branch of literature, was tolerably extensive. 

The Normans introduced more of the civilized arts than Englaiul 
had as yet known; they were themselves a courteous people^ and 
by the end of Stephen's reign, England had much progressed in thi 
gentler arts ; but it was not until the beginning of the Nonmm 
line that the great foundation-stone was laid, upon which we htsm 
built and addea until the present day. 

Our space will not permit our tracing the various fiuctuationa of 
the mighty tide, or we would with pleasure do so ; but at preset 
our task has only been to compare the literature of the preeeol 
day with that of the olden time. The rise of literature has nevsf 
been so great as under the Tudors and the early Stuarts, and in 
the last century. Every history teams^ with the products of modexll 
science and civilization, and we areglad to be able to say the strides 
of intdlect are gradually becenii^ longer. 

Idterature vietoed generally j—'From the whole evidence we m»s 
conclude that the literature of the present day is good, and aS 
things are thriving under it. Our hx^s in the rising generation are 
strong, and we think the general stf^ of education will be fovmA 
upon the whole, to be well diffused, HiJftwooB H*. 
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The jDidknary qf TIsqfld Knowledge^ London: Honlskm aad 

This ir an encyelopsedia in miniatare. Its 1,536 pages of closely 
pxilited matter contain a well-selected and skilfully abridged ^tom 
oi iufbrmation on the various subjects comprised under the terms 
nmeneei art, Mstory, biography, topography, religion, mythology, 
antaqtiities, literature, &c. These double-columned pages of seventy*. 
&wr lines of brevier type are packed with variety, and yet a wise 
propoFtionateness overrules the whole ; so that matters of real inte- 
rest ireceive fuU attention, while afimrs of mere curiou^iess, though 
not lefb Unnoticed, are but briefly explained. Some omissions strike 
xiB| CIS strange; for example, while we have a sketch of Thackeray, 
Diok^is is forgotten; Xant is lefb out, yet Diderot has place; 
Hbwitt (William and Mary) and the Mayhews (Henry, Edwfurd, 
HdYace, and Augustus) are introduced, but G. H. Lewes and the 
wholie family of the Trollopes are not to be found. However, to make 
up for this, many names find admission which could scarcely have 
been exp|ected, e. or., Hon. Mrs. Norton, Marochetti (the scmptor), 
P; J. BaQ^,W. H. Ainsworth ,J. E.. Planch^, J. P. CoUkr, Thomas 
Aird, A. m Scribe, Madame Dudevant (George Sand), Charles 
B^bbage, Thomas Carlyle, «fec. These names have been turned up 
by US at random as tests, we think feAr ones, and the book comes out 
rerf favourably. We have noted, too, all the Elizabethan drama* 
tists, many of the Italian poets, and a great numb^ of our most 
famous nulitarjr and naval heroes, so tlmt in biography we have 
much to sajr in its favour. 

It is qmte a Gazetteer in its concise and numerous notices of 
plftoes;. In history the chief countries receive fair dealing in able 
abstanustS) while tiie chief sovereigns of all countries seem to have 
been included in its columns. The scientific eirolanations are very 
mu&orous, and g^ierally fairly intelligible, though brief. The 
arts gain a good share of the well-husbanded space ; while many 
words, which do not receive attention and explanation in our common 
dictionaries, are here sufficiently explained, e. g., nmvetS, i>uisne, 
cesdottieri, forma pauperis, lamard, &c. In matters relating to 
the interpretation, or rather the understanding, of the Scriptures, 
th» " Dictionary " wiU be found full of " useful knowledge*" 

How such a mass of matter could be compiled, printed, and bound 
in two volumes, with so many woodcut UlustratLons, for so small a 
Buttle, as half a guinea, is beycmd ouP' comprehension ; but so it is, 
and therefcHre it is not to be wondered at that the sale has been 
aibeady extensiva To those whose limited means hinder them 
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from purcliaaing a larger woik, yet who often feel the need of 
a companion to a merely verbal dictionary, we commend the 

5 resent work. Let it be placed beside Walker's Dictionary, and 
Inglish literature will suggest few difficulties which one or otiier, 
or both, will not enable the student to surmount. For the price, 
we know of no better books, more full and more trustworthy. 

The Reason Why : Physical Geog raph y and Geology. 
London : Hx)ulBton and Wright. 

The "Ercason Why" series has been a great success, and is 
capable of almost indefinite extension. The author knows liow to 
compile attractively, and to lay out a topic so as to hit tke general 
mind, and supply the felt wants of multitudes. No questioiL 
is more frequently "popped" than "What is the reason of— so-and- 
so P " This series oners to be a Mend at such a pinch, and to replv 
to all such queries ; and the author generally manages welL 
We are not quite confident that the " Reasons " given are alwajrg 
categorically answers to the queries; for questions often adxnit 
of more modes of answer than one; but tney are always near 
enough the mark to satisfy the inquirer, who, indeed, often asks the 
reason of something which is inexplicable to reason, or by reason- 
ing, — he often only means, Will you tell me about itP This book 
of 380 pages contains answers to upwards of 1,100 questions, 
founded upon nearly 100 works of geology and geography, a list of 
which is given ; to these a copious and well-arranged index gives 
ready access. The preface contains an explanation of the plan^ and 
gives an account of the recent Nile researches. Woodcut illustrap 
tions give clearness to many points ; and the work has been got out 
by the publishers in a stvle suited to the author's idea. It is not 
only a cheap good book, but a good cheap book, which terms are 
not always convertible and synonymous. 

Life of JRev, James Robertson, D.D. By the Kev. A. H. 
Chabtebis, M.A. London -. Blackwood and Son. 

Few stories of self-help and progress could bave been made more 
interesting and improving than that of a biography of " Bobertson 
of Ellon," had the author pictured the man as zealously as lie haa 
sketched the sectarian — had the book been written from the scholar's 
rather than the Churchman's point of view. Bobertson was a man 
of strong will and much thought, of inflexible honesty and imtiring 
zeal, of prayer and effort ; a man of unshowy but substantial cha- 
racter, a good man, because a man of God. No one could meet 
him without being impressed by his broadcast thought and bis 
invincible hopefulness. It is unfortunate for his future fame tiiat 
his life has been written as an episode in a great sectarian staruggle, 
instead of in its own epic oneness. 

James Bobertson was the eldest son of William Bobertson, fanner 
at Ardlaw, in the parish of Pitsligo, in Aberdeenshire, and of his 
wife, Barbara Anderson, where he was born 2nd June, 1803. There 
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•were ten children in all, and the farm was a fifty-acre one. He was 
educated at the parish schools of Tyrie and of Pitsligo, at both of 
which he took and kept the top of his classes. He entered Aberdeen 
College in his thirteenth year, occnpying, along with a fellow-student, 
a garret room in a lane off the Gallowgate, at a cost of Is. 6d. per 
week ; and the whole course of his first session's attendance was 
coTered by £8. He worked at the farm in the summer, and 
straggled through his classes hopefully, manfully, successfully, in 
the winter; in 1820 took his degree as M.A., and entered the 
I>ivini1y Hall. In 1825 he was appointed parochial schoolmaster 
of Pitsugo, and, with his sister as nousekeeper, began " to teach 
the young idea," which he did with great success. In 1829 he was 
chosen head master of Gordon's Hospital, Aberdeen, the duties of 
which office he performed with honest and hearty assiduity tiU, in 
July, 1832, the Earl of AbOTdeen presented him to the ministry of 
the church and parish of EUon, on the banks of the Ythan, seventeen 
miles from the university city of his native county. He could not 
furnish the manse, and therefore took lodgings. This difficulty was, 
however, in two years overcome, and tnree years afterwards he 
married the widow of his predecessor. Here he studied his sermons 
faithfully, and delivered them carefully ; attended to the concern- 
ments of the parish, superintended the schools, farmed a little on 
scientific principles, read the current literature of the day, and much 
of the old-fashioned theology of Scotland, helped his family in their 
struggles, and did a deal oi active work as a member of the Pres- 
bytery. About this time that mysterious stir called in Scotland 
the Non-intrusion Movement, which subsequently ended in the dis- 
ruption and the organization of the Free Cnurch, was active, if not 
virulent. Agitators passed from parish to parish, but in Ellon they 
found no place for the sole of their foot. E-obertson was theo- 
retically what was called, in the cant of the time, a " Moderate ;" but 
" he was not," it is said, " an easy-going one ; he was an agonizing 
worker." Li this great contest, wmch tore the Church of Scotland 
in twain, Eobertson held to the ancient fomis and styles of pro- 
cedure, the actual process of the church courts at his own admission 
to it, Plough he tnought that changes adapted to the age might 
reasonably be granted by the Government on the suggestion of the 
Church. The party which took the name of " Evangelical " insisted 
on the entire right of the Church to make laws for and of itself— 
admitted no right of interference by the State, — maintained, in fact, 
a superiority to the State. These E-obertson regarded as prepos- 
terous claims, and hence he held himself free to labour for reform, 
though not at liberty to act as a clerical rebel. He was for a time 
distrusted by both parties, but the more thoughtful men in Church 
and State acknowledged the common sense and sterling honesty of 
the liberal conservative of the Church. He occupied himself greatly 
in endeavouring to secure a compromise of the parties, and to keep 
the Church of Scotland in unity. On 18th May, 1843, that Church 
iras disrupted : 389 parish clergymen left the " old " Church, while 



6B1 remained;. and 162 '.'diap^'* mimit^rg «eeed^, wU^.-^i 
temamed. Two general 'afisepibUes were oonstiti^d in EdmbiSjEf^ 
f*»4he legal bbmwSIj of the Obnroh of Scotland, and the assemli^/ltf 
jshe BeoederB, i, e., the Free Ohuroh of Sootbmd. The^i^ter-^os* 
pasted of those who had left their ohcurgea and their iQanaes «ratbeap 
than enbmit to the domination of the State. Dr. Jt^bei^lBOB 
Moaained in the old Church, and stroTe to heal the T0t£k made^.^ke 
tezpsle. He was appointed Professor of Church Hist^r^r, ^raeairf 
1^ Dr. D. Welsh, and seoretary to the Bible Associa^n; attd tkiai 
b^gan Uie great and noUe work of his li£e,— wnalfy known^n 8Q i< fc 
land as the Endowment Scheme. 

This was a ]plan for proportioning, in some tteasnee, the lumiheBr 
lof churches witb the people, but of pla<Hn^them all on the baais 
jreqaired by law, viz., that a territorial pansh be assigned to «iidi 
fdergyman, and that suitable tempond provision ahould be^vfideJer 
bis maintenance in perpetuity. There seems to be a fair .proqMt 
of 'the success of Ihis Aoble scheaie,*— a scheme which, takingrits-tfiae 
in Dr, Chalmers' advocacy of church extension, has tooted a^i 
grounded itaelf as- a common-sense, practical ene,*-^o praictiealaa i» 
ha^e put the -Church in possession, in reality or promise, of seaii^ 
hedf a million, aad which has been now employed by aimed; kwl 
dissenting bodies, and has been inworked with the EngU^ establish^ 
fn^at in the plan propounded by tiie Bishop of Ijondon. :€at i^ 
«Tangeliang of the masses. Professor Eobertson sank tinder ttlhe 
|nrassure of the mighty burden of this scheme, a tame mar1^^4^ 
vhurch, 2nd December, 1860, '' in his 56th year, having adorned the 
a^e in which he lived, and done honour to the country which gaite 
him birth." 

Mr. Charteris has written a good book ; one which all whodelig^ 
in Christian effort and yigoreu»>self-help should Tead^meditalte^ii, 
andimit^. 

.'Snb FoeUcal Meader, for Home and School Vie, By Jo&a 
ChjlbIiSS Cimiss, B A. London : Simpkin, Marshall, and €^. 

This book is well adapted to supply a want. The emotionid 
faculties are so active in childhood, that poetry seems io be the 
natural form of thought for youn^ people. To pre8fflit,theiufori|« 
flection of the best poems by the best authors in a well got m 
form and at a^dieap rate is a right and proper thing. The taste-«aa 
tact displayed in this series ofpoetio readmgs is remarkable. rShe 
quotations are made &om old Engleh and modeon English authocs ; 
a great many are &om works yet copyright, but which ^be 
editor has received permission to inchide in his jixdiciously -aisraa^ 
fbook. We feel convinced that in many schools and homes iki 
England the issue of this book will be regarded as farpoaitijra 
blessing. It is Med, not with hackneyed and stock eztractsi.bot^ 
while the old is not altogether disused — with good mod^m and 4m- 
^rtant pieces, affording full c^portunity for the teacher ;to«dd 
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interest to the taskwork of the day by giving out a :fine poem to be 
j^ad. We have already commended Mr. Curtis's History of 
jKngland, and we can cordially advise young men to read this book, 
^aid teachers to adopt it as a class-book. 

The Self-testing Arithmetic, By John Hay. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Hky's '' Self-testing Arithmetic '* labours, of course, under the spe- 
'^fic dkadvanfeages of all books on arithmetic constructed upon that 
jHrinc^le, viz., tnat the possible figures employed on any class of 
questionB are determined, not by the necessities of life and ciphers, 
but by an A priori law excluding some forms of operation, though 
this in a less degree than most. The key-form is not so readuy 
yisible, perhaps, as in some others, but it affords a perfectly work- 
able, series of exercises, very numerous, and going over almost the 
entire range of ordinary arithmetical training. To self-instructors 
it ia commendable for its consecutive progressiveness, simplicity, 
.^earaiess, fulness, variety, and the ease with which the answers 
may be twice tested. 

Beason and Revelation, "Bj the Yen. John Sincli-IE. 

London: Macintosh. 

• These "two charges, dehvered to the Clerffv of the Archdea- 
conry of Middlesex at the Yisitations held at ot. Paul's, Covent 
harden, in 1861 and 1863, by the Yenerable John Sinclair, M.A., 
F,R.S.E.," &c., are able and learned defences of Christianity on 
aome vital points. The first is chiefly directed against the opinions 
expressed by the late Eev. Baden towell, Savillian Professor of 
Geometry at Oxford, and his fellow Essayists and Reviewers, and 
consists j)rincipally of remarks on Subscription ; on the Creative, 
preservative, and Moral Agency of God ; and a few cautions appro- 
priate to the circumstances of the Church. It is filled with per- 
tinent extracts from great thinkers, and, so far as authorities are 
concerned, is highly powerful, while the nexus of thought is strictly 
logical.' The second is employed to prove the necessity of a divine 
revelation ; and afterwards the speaker engages, gratifyingly to us, 
"to show that we are bound to use our reasoning powers — to ex- 
plain how we are to use them — and how we are to avoid abusing 
them to the purposes of rationalism and infidelity.** They contain 
mach that it would be useful to know and to read, and we recom- 
mend them to the attention of all thoughtful and reflective minds. 
iDwo Anecdotes connected with the life of Sir William Hamilton, 
^hose intimate friend Archdeacon Sinclair was, will be read with 
iirii^rest by aU who are inter^ted in the life and character of " the 
fpwat Scoto-German metaphysician.*' They appear, one in the 
mtroductory remarks, the other in a note, and read as follows : — 

** Soon after my admission into holy orders I was requested by a late eminent 

•^j&^physician, Sir William Hamilton, to attend, at his house, a conference in 

which representatives of the most important Christian communities in Europe, 
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iacladiog ProtesUnt Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Roman Catholics, and German 
Lutherans had been invited to take part. I was myself the only representatiTe of 
our own communion. Sir WiUiamf as was his custom, chose the weakest side, and 
defended the Roman Catholic system. But our chief object was to draw forth the 
peculiar yiews of the German Lutherans, which most of us had often read of, bnt 
had never happened to hear openly maintained," p. 1. 

"When Sir William Hamilton applied to the Town Council of Edinburgh 
for the Professorship of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of that city, 
he requested me to give him testimonials. I had no hesitation in assuring the 
Council that they conld not possibly appoint a more learned metaphysician. 
Immediately before the election, however, I received a visit from a member of the 
Council, Mr. Bruce, who informed me that he and several of his colleagues were 
dissatisfied with Sir William s testimonials, and had made up their minds to vote 
in favour of the candidate recommended by Dr. Chalmers, unless I should succeed 
in convincing them that Sir William was not addicted to sceptical opinions. 
This was an unexpected responsibility. I had frequently conferred with Sir 
William on all subjects philo:iophical and religious, sometimes during walks of 
many miles into the country ; but it was his practice, for the sake of argument, to 
oppose any opinion which I happened to advance — at one time would defend 
Popery, and neology at another. Almost the only doctrine which he consistently 
denounced was Calvinism, for he considered uncondiUonal decrees and philosoj^ical 
necessity incompatible with human responsibility and future retribution. I had 
seen and heard many evidences of his orthodoxy. He had always zealously opposed 
phrenology, as leading to materialism and infidelity; he had assured me that if 
my chapel had not been at the furthest extremity of the town, he would regularly 
attend it ; and he had recommended to me Dr. Price on Morals as not only ' the 
best book on the subject in the English language,* but also as teaching a moral 
philosophy peculiarly in accordance with the moral philosophy of the Bible. Bnt 
before committing myself to the Town Council, I determined to obtain from Sir 
William himself a more distinct confession of faith. Accordingly I hastened to his 
residence in Manor Place, and stated to him the reason of my visit He was at first 
much annoyed that I did not at once consider myself justified in answering for his 
orthodoxy. By degrees he got into better humour, and said, * Surely you ought to 
know that I maintain no heresy but the Armiuian. You ought to know that my 
philosophy has given great offence to the freethinkers on the Continent, because it 
peculiarly harmonizes with Christianity. Tou ought to know,' &c. He made 
farther appeals to my knowledge of his views. All of these I carefully noted 
down, and communicated to Mr. Bruce and his friends, who declared themselves 
satisfied, and voted in favour of Sir William." — Note on p. 16. 

Dreamthm^ : a Book of Ess^s written in tlie Country. By 
Alexandbb Smith. London : Strakan and Co. 

" Deeamthobp " consists of twelve papers, chiefly, we opine — 
although no intimation of this fact is given in preface or by adver- 
tisement, — republications. At least, we recognize three of the 
longest and best — those on the Writing of Essays, William Dun- 
bar, Geoffrey Chaucer — as old acquaintances in the magazines, and 
have a singular half-idea that others of the group have been perused 
before. Taking an idea from Aird's "Old Bachelor/' Alexander 
Smith, author of " A Life Drama," " City Poems," <fcc., has con- 
structed an imaginary village, which he denominates Dreamthorp, 
aad therein he settles himself as a " denizen," though not, as he 
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somewliat Irwhly expra<»8es himself, " a horn natimr Some matters 
mentioned in it make us guess at Linlithgow as the spot. There, 
at least, we have '* a castle, a chapel, a lake, a straggling strip of 
grey houses " — ** a fountain in the market-place, all mouths and faces 
and curious arabesques," and there " a great noble, riding through 
the street one day several hundred years ago, was shot from* a 
window by a man whom he had injured," and "the houses are old, 
and remote dates may yet be deciphered on the stones above the 
doors ;" but a railway doe% come near it, though the Union Canal 
flows beside it: — but it is obviously a mosaic from several quiet 
country Scottish villages transplanted for warmth of colouring 
into England. The description is quaint, and well set. 

In the book itself some curious literary canons are laid down, 
and of these the author takes full advantage, ^.^. "The essayist 
is a chartered libertine, and a law unto himself." " It is not the 
essayist's duty to inform, to build pathways through metaphysical 
morasses, to conc^-al abuses, any more than it is the duty of the poet 
to do these things." " The essayist is a kind of poet in prose." 
** The essayist who feeds his thoughts upon the segment of the 
world which surrounds him cannot avoid being an egotist ; but then 
his egotism is not unpleasing." " On style depends the success of 
the essayist. Montaigne said the most familiar things in the finest 
way. Goldsmith could not be termed a thinker; but everything 
he touched he brightened, as after a month of dry weather the 
shower brightens the dusty shrubbery of a suburban villa. The 
world is not so much in need of new thoughts as that, when old 
thought grows old and worn with usage, it should, like current coin, 
be cdled in, and from the mint of genius be re-issued fresh and 
new." 

" Dreamthorp " is a p>retty chapter; the characterization of 
Montaigne as an essayist is ingeniously expressed, though far from 
new or strange. " Dunbar " comes in entirely without " setting," 
and does not harmonize with "the situation, as may be noticed 
from the following confession of Scottishness : " No one will deny 
us the prominence of our cheek-bones, and our pride in the same, ' 
which forms one of the opening sentences of the critique. The 
Sesurrection of Doolan and Eedding, the Bishopbriggs Murderers' 
story, imder the whimsical title of "A Lark's Flight," does not 
0triKe us as up to the general mark of the book ; besides, the per- 
sonal reminiscences do not correspond with the author's ideal of 
" an old gentleman who accosts them from beneath a large umbrella 
in the sun," which he gives to his readers in the early chapters as 
the book-maker. 

Christmas is a great deal too affectedly treated, and the great 
Christian solemnity of the day is lost in the search of out-of-the-way 
allusions ; and we see no reason for robing Christmas in a garb of 

gloom, much less for robbing it of the grand simplicity of its every - 
ay memories. Why " men of letters " became the topics of the 
Dreamthorpian " old gentleman " we are not informe<^ but it is 
1863. X 
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« reiy oa{>itel Hazlittish essay on and illustration of " extracting 
tiioiiglits " from hnman life. In the next piece Mr. Smith coa- 
desoends to AKHB-ism, and twaddles ** On the Importance of a 
Man to himself" — a subject which might have been made loyin^j 
«goUstic, like Leigh Hunt's assays ; full of metaphjsic utteriaee 
and poetio insight, like Hazlitt's articles ; npe with fine humoroia 
thought and kindly inference, as the writings of Charles Ijamb; 
largCMT illustrative of yurious phases of life, like the dissertatious 
of Helps ; animatedly descriptive and reflective, like the studies of 
Washington Irving ; but ought not to have been plausibly commoa- 
place, like the scratchy inklings of '* a country parson " tamed by 
town. Of '* A Shelf in my Bookcase " we can only say that it 
looks very like making a case. The bookcase is very small, and tlie 
criticism resembles it — except in the remarks on the Scottish ballads, 
scmie of which recall to our mind a dull, unsaleable volume of 
essays bearing t^e name of a university, with which the author 
hol^ls an official connection, in which it strikes us we read them 
before, and then thinking them very inferior to some remarks by 
herald Massey on the same grand, thrilling theme. 

"^xeoffrey Chaucer" has b^n taken out of an old " Museum," and 
put here ; but this no one who is interested in old English poetry will 
Tegret, for it is really a piece of very creditable criticism. It is not 
£0 informing as a paper m the Meirospeetive Review; nor so labour- 
edly sententious as one in an early Edinburgh; nor so vividly poetie 
as the introduction E. H. Home furnished to "Chaucer Modernized;'* 
nor so discursive and illustrative as a chapter or two in Hippesley's 
'' Early English Literature;" nor so appreciative as some remarks 
in Coleridge's " Table-talk." Hazlitt is by far the finest critic of 
Chaucer we have ever read. Cheever in America has done some- 
thing not amiss in this line. The pages of the 'British Controver' 
sialiH, 1861, supply, too, a paper on this subject* with which oar 
headers would do well to compare this cha.pter, which will give a 
critical ^etitimate to fit em to that biographical sketch — ^assuming 
that the author of that paper would ooineide in his views with Mr. 
Smith. " On Boc^s and (xardens " the author discourses more to 
our mind, and the style is more level, less ambitious, and pleasanter. 
The iquaint and mitigated Bohemianiam of the;paper '* On Yaga- 
bonds " is enjoyable, mough it might have been more jaunty if Mr. 
Smith had not dwelt in a city notable for its adoration of the exter- 
nalities of respectability. One great want in the work is natural, 
not learned and studied, humour — perhaps a little *' Blackie "-ism. 
The book, as a whole, is well worth the money, and the prose of 
Mr. Smith is, we think, of a more natural flavour than his poetry. 
tHe«eems to beaeitling down to be himself. 

Outlines x)f Ancient History. By Alex. "McIknbs. Liverpodl : 

Philip, Son, and Nephew. 

W^liadthe pleesujre, some ien.yearsago, of 'visiting the Cale- 
donian Schod, Liverpool, of ^which the ^author of this work is now 



l^ead lOfifiter. W^ hj^re jnratefiil reoolleqtions of the IJ^n iefdi^r, 
^ fi yoi?^g man of pith of thought, yxteUjjgence, iateffrity, ijesdtua^ 
a]bilify, .and kindly love for children. In his i^greeable no^ne, oyef 
which an amiable wife presided, we lefirned the intent and consti- 
tution of the schpoly ^nd approved highly of it. !B^oi][i time to 
tin^e, on occfision, we have j^eard of it since, and we are glad to 
think ^h^t itp present tieachc^ Oieems capable pf main taining ijs J^epnte 
find usefulness. Tl^s small work of seT€^ty-two pages is uibbended 
•" for scho(4s and ]Mri^Rate ^tudenl^s." To the lorm^ we conld 
scarcely recommend it, unless the teacher possessed pictorial powexs 
of language, and knew how to verify fi n^^ratii^e to -the young — in 
which case it would be hiijhly flseful by its conM)act brevity. To 
the latter it has one exquisite recomi^enaation. It is well classified. 
Each chapter has, as far as possible, the same or .similar divisions 
occurring in the same order throughout the work. It is, of course, 
a compilation, but it is a compilation on which mind and tact have 
been exercised. It is a piece of excelleat and true work. 



TJheJfUe. By O-wtnnb I<t6i.|!. ^ Prize Poem. 

Miscellomeous Poems, By W. A. P. (Unpublished;) 

VariQUs M^88., Original and Translc^te^. 

Po»TjiT ^ifl perepniaj. It is the passage of the veal .tiirough the 
^^c(l. It is a throwing of the light of tne imagination over human 
life, the fiashings of tl^ higher intuitions of the jsoul into the secret 
^places of t^e he^, ax^d the reading off of the writing made there 
by circumstances in that efifalgence. It is the spiritualizing of the 
earthly, and the translation of common life into the loftier spheres 
of man's mental and moral being. To call monotonous solitude — 

" The sleepilut js among the loaely hiUs^ 

is poetical, because it verifies and iPp.8tra,tes the thox^t. A 
prose writer may be contented to speak of " lowly huts ;" a Shak- 
spere adds the poetic .to it by the iwsociation of ** where poor men 
He," and a humiin interest beats in the reader's heart responsive to 
that which the poet felt, wid feeliiig uttered. Ppetry ^is that 
" bright and airy spirit,"— 

'' Whose voice steals softly o*er the heart's repo^, 
Who paints with r^^inbow tints the .cloaks of heaveoiy 
WJio wfds the simbeaH^ to the w^esiit ev.ea.** 
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Bead, for instances, these two passages, — ^the one of impassioned 
prose, the other of heartfelt poetry ; and notice how the poet lifts 
up and sanctifies the same thought to our very heart of hearts :— 

** All trae work U laored; in all trae work, were it but tme hand labour, then 
is someihini; of dinneness. Sweat of the brow, and np from that to sweat of brain, 
sweat of heart; which includes all Eepler-calcalations, Newton-meditatioiu, ai 
sciences, all spoken epics, all acted heroisms, martyrdoms — ap to that agonj of 
bloodj sweat, which all men have called divine. brother, if this is not worsfaip, 
then I say the more pitj for worship; for this b the noblest thing yet disoorered 
under God's sky."— Car%2s. 

** Who works not, eats not— not alone 
Of natural bread, but bread of hearen. 
God is a worker, and hath given 
The task to thee that is thine own. 

^ He lores to hear the humble prayer ; 
He lores to see the toiling hand : 
But prayerless toil is useless, and 
The idler's worship empty air." — Tennijfion, 

60, again, — 

** The bubbles that float on the rivulet of life are lost in the gulf of eternity. — 
Samuel Johnson, 

** So man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Bises on timers eventful sea, 
And having sweird a moment there, 
Then melts into eternity." — Thomat Moore. 

This transmuting power in poetry, this additive glory, this 
stirring up of sentiment, is often lost sight of or disregarded. 
Hence, for instance, is it that political poetry — even when Elliot in 
England, Davis in Ireland, or Nicol in Scotland, wields the pen- 
is successful. The following lines on Poland among our MSS. we 
quote as a specimen of fair political poetry. It laclra, however, the 
stir of emotion much more than it need. Its author, however, ma/ 
improve in poetic utterance. Along the margin a few suggestions 
for improvement are offered. 

POLAND. 

(Jnhappt land! Thou, in thy deep despair, 

Mayst vainly strive to break the tyraat's rod, — 
To break the chain thou didtt so laiihf wear, [dost — sadly 

And stain with Russian blood thy country's sod. 

But hope is fled, and liberty ehdU ne'er [But is hope — shall long^' 

Regain her seat on Poland's fated shore; for freedom 

The Muscovite shall make his dwelling there, [Shall Muscovite stiil 

And Polish accents wUl be heard no more; [Shall Polish acceats then 

And her brave sons will not survive her fall, [Then 

But perish rather than live thus enslaved; 
Approaching death will not their hearts appal, [enM 

For liberty is on those hearts engraoed. [these hearts have ever 
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"Lonff years hare fled since she was Europe's pride, 

Since Poland's name spread terror *midst her foes; 
Since threatened Europe on her aid reUed, 

And freedom's star above her spires arose. 

Yes, years have fled ; bnt years cannot efface 

The sad remembrance of her countless wrongs; 
And time shall never those dark stains erase, [woes 

Till to the Poles their land again belongs. 

Ah ! will not England— will not Europe rbe 

To chase the eagle from her helpless prey? [base Bruin— hapless 

Oan merc/s ear be deaf to those sad cries 

Which to each English heart have burst their way? 

W.H.S. 

The following " Song" trips lightly and pleasantly. It has a 
music of its own^ and a naive simplicity we like. As to the laurels 
mentioned in the last stanza, we hope the author may gain them, 
but he will find our "moss-seat" more enticing and suitable if he 
really means '* popping the question." The line suggests a wicked 
equivoque which he might otherwise evoke or provoke, when 
he spoke, if she — whoever she be — felt inclined to joke or mock. 
On the whole, however, it tells charmingly. 

COME, LOVE, COME. 

Comb where the silver'd moonbeams fling 

Dark shadows oer the lea; 
Come where the lonely love-birds sing, 
And make the woodland echoes ring 

With their soft melody,* — 

Come hither, love, to me. 

Come in the silent, stilly night. 

And hear the elfin glee; [list 

Come, watch the band of fairies bright 

Dancing on tiptoe, swift and light, 
To fairy minstrelsy;— 
Come hither, love, to me. 

Come hither, love, and be my queen, 

Beneath the hawthorn tree; 
Come, share with me mjf laurels green; [this moss-seat 

Come, share with me this sylvan scene. 

And happy shall we be; — 

Come, love, and live with me. — Gwtnhb Lisle. 

The following verses, by the same author, are scarcely so good, 
and yet may bear quotation and approval :— 

WHAT IS LOVE ? 

If *tis love to wish thee near, 
To shed for thee the silent tear. 

To start at every step / hear^ [and fear 

Andfcmoy it will bring thee here,—* [Yet hope that 

If thlB be loving, then I love. 
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If 'tia lore to wA wrtimA 
The groves whertni thy home iv foond^ 
And, as I liniser there, speiKbooDd, 
To feel mjself on amored froQfid,-^ [bdyow'4 

If this be loTing, then I lore. 

If 'tis lore that ioA^k md tngh, 
Wheft gentle Annie ii not nigh, [tholi'rt 

That omitkee mj hent b^ qnvM anfcf hfgU 
Whenever I meet thy bright UMck eye,; — 
If this be loving, then I love. 

If 'tis love to wish thai I 
Might dweH with thee elernall j, 
Abd, link'd in one mysterions tie, 
Might love thee #ell oMtil^ we die,-^^ 

H thb be tovm^ tinn i love.^-^ wtnhb Lis&b.- 

The eOAoluding stanza weakly we' thmky be eonsiderably impM^ed 
bj a slight transpositioii m the liaesy whioh mig}kt then read soile- 
what thu0, via. : — 

If tie h»ve to wf>^ fhat I, 
Knit bj Bom'e Btrtiit^ inysferioiM tie, 
Might with thee live, or with thee die, 
Then dwell near thee etemallj,— 
If this be loving, then I love i 

We may be permitted toi note hefe, thiit th^ test of the old 
Greek epigrammatist wai something better than that given above. 
We extract from oar college-cliiss not^-book a rough and ready 
translation, viz. :— 

Why call it love— when beanty bright 
Thy sool en^aptaree with delight? 

Love not in that eonaiets. 
Persuasive lips, eyes life with fire^ 
Features divine, — ^all can adnuMf 

To love them none resists. 

Bnt when tiie irHnklM fi^fll 6f M 
1m day by day by thee beheld, 

Dimtn'd eye ithd ftO^ form, 
If then the age-shrill vOiee ih heiatif 
And listen'd to #Hh tme regard. 

Love in thy soul is warm. 

Gladness and sadness, and sometiikietf tnactnMy a^^ tfft&U hiotkghi 
by the poets into close conjunction* If, then, we follow those lyrics 
of love with a few verses on " moon-struek madness moping melan- 
choly," by one who has often sent us superior effusions, and whose 
oompositiOBs have a serious gracefcdness, whioh lire would gladly 
see unpi^ovej by art and tAl artistic appliances^ wd shall scarcely be 
deemed by the poetic to baVe idopted an i^^ft's creed. 
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When the stare look mournfully 
From the dark, deep vault of iii)2;ht, 
Tbeir ^lad song all ha8h*d in silence, 
While their queen dieniea her light j 
Or when> with a sshdaed wailing, 
Tbeir sad cadence softlj falls, 
Whilst the eyes are upward sUttiniag, 
With their wide distended balls, 
And the wind, so gently sighing, 
Answers with its dull refrain; 
Like the harp^s SBolian murmur 
Slow^ floats the hearths own strun. 
Oh ! then shoots a pang within, 
Void and dark as night all seems; 
Starts a tear, through soh oonvulsiTe 
Q'er the mitity orb now gleams. 
Pleasarel joys! empty sonndsl 
Clay-cold is the burdened heart; 
Dead! all dead! mem Vy, cease! 
Forget them! we but meet to part. 
Those happy seeaes, those brightest 

days, 
Tour very bliss brings now hutpain. 



Past! yes, pattt! and time creeps on. 
Could it but be! 'Tis vain, 'tis vain. 
thon bujiHng, bleediii4( hearti 
Longing, yearning, hppeless, crush*d; 
Though the gra^ve be cold and dreary. 
Would thy throbbing t^here were hnsh'd! 
Calm, yet painM beyond the telling. 
Thy bid aguny- speaking face 
Qniv'ring gently, lips half parted, 
Down the t<>ar8 unnoted chase. 
Oh, this darkness! who dispets it? 
No incense, prayer, is in thy tone; 
Faithless nttVance, choked and broken, 
Gushing forth, half sigh, katf groan. 
Heaven itseUT seems drear and cold, 
Hell is present here on ea^th. 
Oh, woald the future hope unfold, 
And to brighter thoughts give birth! 
Yes; there beams the light of love 
Through the darkness and the gloom, 
And thy prayer shall yet ki^ve apsi^er, 
Though it be beyond the torob. 

Albbktl 



The above piece has several defects* the chief of which to us, how- 
ever, is its overstrained " piling the agonj." We have never felt 
what Beattie calls — 

" Those mystic ttansports felt 
Of solitude and melancholy born,'* 

as the author seems to have done, though we "kxve Haodetishly 
wondered — 

'* How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitaUle 
Seem to me aU the uses of thia world." 

But we commend Alberti — and our readers — ^to compare l^e prose 
Melancholy of Shakspere with the above »tan»as, which we hope 
are only. the issue of a temporary oneome of a feeling under which — 

** Young geaUemen would be •• sad ai aighti 
Only fbr waBtoaaeaa," 

and go about for a time as if— 

'* Melancholy marked him for her oim.** 

Here is Shakspere's prose :— 

*' I have of la* a (bnt wherefore I knew not) lest all my mirth, foregone all 
castom of exercises, and indeed it goes so hea^ly with my disposition, that this 
goodly frame — the earth^eems to me a sterile promontory ; this most excellent 
canopy — the air, look you, this brave overhanging firmament, this majestical roof 
fretted with golden fires — why, it appeareth no other thing, to me, than a font 
And pestilent congregation of vapourn! What a piece of work is man! How 
noble ifl reason ! How infinite in faculties I In form and moving, how ex^neis 
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and adminiblet In aotioiif bow like ao aof^el I In apprehension, how like a god ! 
The beantj of the world, the paragon of animals I And yet, to me, what ia this 
qointessence of dost? Man delights not me — nor woman neither !"* 

We do not, of course, ai^ne that Albert! should mateh this, or 
*' be for ever silent !'* We qaote it to show that a grandeur and 
beauty can be imparted to poeti^^, even under the influence of *• the 
goddess sage and holy '* — to wnioh he has scarcely attained, and 
towards which we would have him aim. To aim high is the only 
way to put the whole faculties of the soul upon the stretch, and to 
iinpel them upwards. 

We have on hand several other materials for consideration tinder 
this section, but find that the inexorable conditions of Xant — time 
and space — permit us now no farther to pursue our labours. Of the 
**Nile" we shall speak again, and the *^ Miscellaneous Poems" 
shall receive attention. Meanwhile, we may say that we have 
found no quotable lines in K. A.*s effusions, and many ungram- 
matical forms of speech, e.y., — 

** Shaken nerves and a stricken heart 
Comes to me whene'er we part.'* 

G. B. requires to choose his language with more care. The 
language of poetry is select and ringing, but it will scarcely admit, 
we doubt, of forms of expression like this : — 

** O'er the ocean's sollen vastnees 
I have thrown mj active eye, 
And have felt a stranfre aghantness 
When its billows toss'd on high." 

The words we have spoken are those of good faith. We have no 
wish to speak otherwise than truly and gently. We hope we have 
not tipped our pen with any phrase of uneharitableness. We wish 
t) be honest and candid, ana we hope to be recognized by readers 
and the criticized alike as friends to them and to '^ poesy £vine/' 
We elose with the following sonnet : — 

LIFE, HEALTH, AND DUTY. 

LiFB is a gift. Its facnities and powers, 

The forces thrown by it into the world— 

All the capacities that, coil'd and cnrl'd. 
Lie hidden in each soal — these are not onrs. 
They form a trust beetow'd by highest God; 

They are a loan; and heavenly nsnry 
Is sought from all who have on earth abode, 

On penalty of lasting mi8ery. 
Hence a close guardianship, keen watch and ward 

Over each aim and issue, act and thought, 
Become us, if we would our lives regard 

In frame Ood-given and in soul Christ-bought; 
For He de«re«R that life's most (rlorioas wealth 
Bssults from and attends man's perfect health. 

N. 
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Q(7BSTlONj3 RbQUIBINO AnSWBRS. 

401. Kirke White concluded one of 
his letters thus:— Vale, S. B. V. B. E. 
£. Q. V. — What do these initials sig- 
nify ?~S. S. 

402. Could any of your philosophical 
readers reier use to any work where I 
can obtain a critical estimate of the 
metaphysical writings of Lady Mary 
Shepherd? She h the author of ** An 
Essay upon the Relation of Cause and 
Effect/' and ** Essays on the Perception 
of an External Universe, and other Sub- 
jects connected with the Doctrine of 
Causation." I have a copy of the 
latter work, in the preface of which 
Lady Mary Shepherd describes her 
work in the following terms: — '* I pro- 
pose in this essay, as in the former one, 
to con>ider Mr. Hume's notions, as ex- 
pressed iirst uf all in his * Treatise upon 
Human Nature/ and afterwards as re* 
sumed iu his essay entitled, * On the 
Academical or Sceptical Philosophy;* 
yet to conduct the ariiument rather by 
stating what I conceive to be truih,tban 
by a mioate examination of his reason- 
ing. Iu doing this, if any thoughts 
should appear of such a nature as to 
afford a prospect that the doctrine first 
set up by Bishop Berkeley is capable of 
being modified in such a manner as not 
to be at variance with the common ex* 
perience of life, much less to afford a 
supply of arguments in favour of 
atheism, the author will be rewarded 
for the labour of thought which has 
been found necesHary in the considera- 
tion of it." — Jesse. 

403. Where can I find an account of 
the philosophical system of Averroes? 
Not being a French scholar, I cannot 
avail myself of Kenan's dissertation on 
the Arabian philosopher — Jessb. 

404. I was interested by a notice of 
Hugh Macdonald in *' In Memoriam 
1861," and have recently purchased a 
copy of his " Poems and Songs/' with a 



memoir of the author. Can you tell 
me who the author of the Memoir is? 
He seems to have been a friend of the 
poet, and to have formed an idea of him 
much the same as that expressed in the 
*^ln Memoriam" article. Are they 
written by the same pen? — Jabez 

405. Has the Queen a' revenue de- 
rived from the duchy of Lancaster in 
addition to the revenue allowed her by 
Parliament?— S. S. 

406. Is there any edition of Sbak- 
spere's Works published in weekly 
numbers or monthly parts at a moderate 
cost?— W. L. W. 

407. Is there any poetical magazine 
at present in eourse of issue? — W. L. W. 

408. Will you kindly inform me who 
is the author of the poem, ** Wat Tyler,** 
and where it can be obtained, with the 
price? Also where I can obtain the 
poem, " Erminia's Lay " and the price 
of it? — Wbatherlbt. 

Answers to Questions. 
394. Ebenezer Elliot. — A work en- 
titled, "The Life, Poetry. and Letters of 
Ebenezer Elliot, the Corn Law Rhymer/* 
with an abstract of his politics, was 
issued in July, 1850, by John Watkins, 
the son-in-law of the ShefBeld bard, 
author of " Runnymede/' " Wat Tyler/* 
" Madeline,** and several other contri- 
butions to the unacted drama. He 
was at one time a Chartist leader, and 
contested supremacy both with O'Con- 
nor and Ernest Jones. The work con- 
sists maialy of a republication of 
papers on the Corn Law Rhymer con- 
tributed to the AtkencBum by the 
author in 1849. He, we think, died 
alnnost immediately after the issue of the 
book. It is not well written nor taste- 
fully put together, and it tells almost 
as much of its author as of its subject. 
Such as it is, however, it seems to be 
the only biographical memorial of the 
Corn Law Rhymer of any length. 
Elliot's works were issued by Tait in 
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a large 8to. volame, just after the 
poet'8 death, at 4*. ; and a copj of this 
edition is often to be bad on old book* 
Btalls: it W!i8 aold as a remainder at 2it. 
A better boand edition has been pab- 
li^hed at half a gninea; bat Elliot's 
f^me i4 already dwiudling from remem < 
birance. *'CradltKl into poetrj by 
wroni^ " and a sense of it« he embalmed 
moro hate rhan luve m his verse; or as 
we Kaid publicly, on a former occasion, 
he was **'a pi>et natiire and endaed^ 
who iltastrated the life of handicraft 
labour — iis Ho^g illumed the pastoral 
life— with song; a manof roue h. ener- 
getic, graphic power, but with a mono- 
tone of sympathy for * wrath like a 
serpent wrinkled on his brow' some- 
what too frequently.*^ The monameut 
referred to we have seen ; the statue is 
said to be vrai»embtaiat, but neither the 
pedestal nor the position seems suitable 
to the elevation and repo»e of a poet's 
memorial. Blliot was a native of M%s- 
boroagh (bom 1781), and died at 
ArgiJt Hall, near Barnsley, 1st De- 
cember, 1849. For hid aid in untaxing 
the bread of the British people he is not 
likely soon to be forgotten. — B. W. A. 

The works of Ebenezer Elliot 
hiive been published in 8 or 10 volumes, 
at Is. each, and in a people's edition at 
Ss. 6d., bat these have long been 'out of 
print. If " A Young Reader " will for- 
ward four stamps to W. P. W. Bnzton, 
7, Cftstle Folds, Sheffield, he will for- 
ward "Ebenezer Elliott: a Sketch; with 
copious extracts from his Descriptive 
Poems." By J. W. King, pp. 48.— 
W. P, W. B. 

A biography of Ebenezer Elliot may 
be found in " Chambers's Papers for the 
People."— S. S. 

395. Hexapla (UwjrXa, sextuplex, 
sixfold). — In the disputes between the 
Jews and the Greek Ch^stians, which 
were v«»ry frequent during the early a^es 
of the church, the Bible was generally 
appealed to by both parties. The 
Christians, however, were of^en disap- 
pointed in finding that the Greek ver- 
sion, owing to the numerous errmrs which 
had crept into it, did not truly represent 



the Hebrew. Epiphanius says that 
Origen, observing this, determined to 
restore, as far as possible, the Greek 
text to its original purity. He collected 
the be»t manuscripts of the f ur Greek 
versions of the Old Testament, the Sep- 
tuagint version, and tiiose by Aquifa, 
Theodotion, and Syrtimacbus; and ar- 
ranged them in pandiel columns This 
collection was termed the **^ Tetrapl* * 
(rerpairXa, fimrfold). To these Ike 
afterwards added, in two ether columns, 
the Hebrew text in its original charae^ 
ters, and ahfit hi Greek letters, wtrieh 
made altogether six columns. This 
was known as the ^* Hbxapljl."^ It 
wail called ''Octopla" when to these six 
columns were added, in a seventh, the 
version of Jericho, and in an eighth 
thst of Nicopotis. Sometimes even a 
ninth column was added, containing a 
version of the Psalms. To this coHeo* 
tion the name of ^ Enneapla " was occa- 
sionally given, but never generally 
adopted ; and the same remark appBes 
to Octopla. The learned Bernard de 
Montfaucon is of opinion that Origen 
edited only the Tetrapla and Hexapfa^ 
and that the others were later eollee- 
tions— a supposition which has been 
pretty generally regarded as highly 
probable. It is also to be remarked that 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth colcunns 
contain only portions of versions. To 
render this collection still more valuable, 
Origen marked all the alterations ha 
made, and what was Buperflaous at 
a wanting in each version; and also gave 
explanations of the Hebrew names. The 
Hexapla itt>elf has long since perished. 
S«5veral fragments of it have, however^ 
been recovered, which have been aevenl 
times edited. One of the best editions 
is that by Montfaucon (Paris, 1719, 
folio, 2 vols.), to ^hich is prefixed a 
** Dissertation on the History of the 
Hexapla " Short specimens are also to 
be found in various works. See Home's 
** Introduction to the Critical Scudy and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures,** 
vol. i , pp. 273, 274 (ed. 1818); "Fa- 
bricii Bibliotheca Gneca," torn, ii., pp. 
346—359 (Hamb., 1707). In imitft- 
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tion of Ori);eii*8 " Hexapla *' Mr. Burster 
has pablisbed an' EoKiish '* HezapU,'* 
oontainiog six English Tersions of the 
Scriptures. — D. Mt. 

Hexapla is the namef givea to a 
ccmhiuatioQ of six Tersions of the Old 
Testament bj Orig^en. These six yer- 
sioDs are — the Septuagint, AqmlA^. 
Theodotion, Sjmraachas, one found at 
J^cfattf, mid Another found afr Nieopolis. 
— S. ». 

S9«. The KiHi qittnted occurs in tb« 
" t^dgment of thef Flood,'* a poem pub- 
lished in 1834, by John Abrahanfi 
Heraad, a lA'au of stupendous epic 
geA^iis, and eixCraoirdinary erudition, 
loSg <^r^Tfeicted «^ith pertodtoal litera- 
ture. He had previoiwly issued, " The 
Descerrt into Hetl,** And he has since 
pttbltshed " tsrtiel in Ejfypt.'* He con- 
tflbtfted a series o'f able articles, entitled 
••Poi*M«n Aids to Self- reflection," to 
the Monik% Magdzine half a century 
a^b; and very recently, papers of hrs 
on '* Sbaks^fd's Sonnets, and W. L. 
Lowleft,** app€<ftred in TempU Bar, He 
i» th« author of several pUys, ▼!«., 
** S^lftTera,** " The T^o Brothers,"" Vi- 
dtina" (at the Btat representation of 
frtiich the Writer wm present), ke. 
He is an excellent exposifor of German 
philosophy, and somewhat of a Mystic 
id religloti. He has long befen honour- 
ably known for bi« aversion to capital 
ptinisfaiile&t, and is said to have been 
th<» person #fao instilled into Douglas 
Jeivold the intense hatred hd felt 
a^iinst the immedkabU tubitu of the 
g&lltf#8.^S. H. 

CdpitAl PunttkH^emt-^poHkal qfto^ 
<^lf2(m.-^The Hne mentioned appears 
i« ** Tfa« Jud^rtieiSt iH' the Flood/' an 
epfd pxm, issued in 1834, by the 
aaehof of '^Tho Descent into Hell*' 
(183Cr), otf <'Ths Judgment df Isratfr 
(1&61),as well as of several dramas, 4 ^., 
" SAJiVei'a," ** Ths Two Brothers." " Vi* 
ddM,** &c. H« is probably one of th« 
flft<Mt leariied add profound of our 
ifi(M)«M writeH. Almost his whole 
life has b0ed sp^nt ih catering fdr the 
pdpttlaf periodicals, and thestf pdems 
hirt^ W4 beliefe, been composed iif thd 



rare leisure afforded by the brain- 
racking toils of back-writinsr. — A. A. R. 

397. Music. — As an elementary work 
on the Theory of Music, perhaps one 
of the most l^eadily attainable and easily 
understood is *' The Elements of Musical 
Analysis," by James Currie, A.M., 
Rector of the Normal GoUege, Edinburgh, 
ft is comprehensive, well illustrated by 
exantples of diffei^nt sortf. It is not 
intended to be exhaustive. Gtorgtf 
Fttrqahdr Graham's *** Es8ay on th« 
Theory and Practice of Musical Compo« 
si tion" would b« A suitable work on tb» 
second department of M. H.'s query. 
Mr. Graham is the author of the papen 
on Music and en Mozart. It would be 
easy to name numerous other books, 
but this wovid mfore probably tend to 
confuse than t6 instruct. Speculative 
mUMic is metaphysical, mathematical, 
and acoustical. Practical music is 
vocal or instrumental. The vocabulary 
of music has of late become very ex- 
tensive, and is tolerably perfect. On 
fe^ Subjects does there exist more em- 
piricism, afid on few arts are greater 
efforts and expenditures bestowed ; yet 
the general culture of the people is only 
a thing Attefmpted, as it were, yesterday. 
The names of Mainzer and Hullah are 
worthy of honourable mention in this 
connection. On the Continent, the 
works on music most highly prized, we 
believe, are those of Marx, Rohner, atd 
Catel. •'A General History of Music '^ 
is in course of publication at Stuttgard. 
— R. M. A. 

404. MeiMif of Bugh Maedonatd, 
^The Memoir of Hugh Macdonald 
was to h&Ve been written by Alexalidet 
Smith, who owed Hugh Macdonald 
much fot helping him to fame. That 
gentleman seems to have found it more 
congenial to forwaM bis MS. to Mac-' 
mUlah^i MagasAne than to let it appear 
before a book published for behoof of 
the widow and orphans. The Memwr 
pfefited now, and the editorial labour 
connected with getting out the book, are 
the work of W. W. Scott, one of the 
ablest and most genial of Scottish 
joilrnalists.— ^. N. 
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BEPOBTS OF MUTUAL IMPBOVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



Speculative Society^ Edmhirgk. — 
At MD extnunrdinary meetiog of this, 
perhaps the oldest existing debating 
society, lately held, the distinction of 
honorary membership was conferred 
upon the Rigbt Hon. Lord Glenelg and 
the Right Hon. the Lord Justice-Gen> 
eral, both of whom are members of the 
society. Sir David Brewster, K.H., 
D.C.L., M.D., &c. (b. 1781), Prin- 
cipal of the University of Edin- 
burgh, was likewise elected an 
honorary member. We may mention 
that it is the practice of this society 
to confer honorary membership only on 
rare occasions, and in recognition of 
very distinguibhed eminence. The 
society is to celebrate in October next 
the commencement of the hundredth 
year since its foundation by a dinner, at 
which Lord Brougham (b. 1778), now 
very ne-arly the senior member, is to 
preside. This celebration has been for 
some time looked forward to with much 
interest by the members of the society, 
and a large gathering of notable per- 
sons from all the higher grades of society 
is certain. 

Birminghcan Central Literary Asso- 
eicUion. — The seventh annual meeting 
of this association was held on Thursday, 
Sept. 8rd, at the '' Hen and Chickens ** 
bote! : there was a large attendance of 
members. After the removal of the 
cloth, the president, Mr. Samuel Ed- 
wards, delivered his retiring address. 
After congratnlat'ng the members upon 
the successful position and prospects of 
the association, and pointing out the 
various causes whtch bad contributed 
to this result, he proceeded to say, — 
'* Gentlfmea, I will venture to say that 
the history of our association establishes 
this principle, — the compatibility of 



oombining sncctst in life, or raooess ia 
busisess, if you like, with a raasosaUtt 
cultivation of the pleasures and pursniM 
of bosioess. I am aware that the prao- 
tioe aiMMig men of busioess in Knglaiid 
is to devote the whole of the earlier and 
middle p«>rttoM of life to their avocatioiis, 
with the design ef enjoying the lattw 
portion in luxury and leisure. Tfie 
culture of any ot the mental faculties 
besides those required for busiDeus is 
little thought of: and accordingly, where 
do yon find a roan who^e ideas are so 
limited as that of the thorongh-goioc, 
devoted Engliiihmau ? That this course 
of life is a species of «lavery is generally 
allowed, even by those who are eantent 
to adopt it ; but there is a prospect of 
it terminating in a competency, which 
will give the means of spending life*B 
latest years in a complete exemption 
from all drudgeries. The grinding ex- 
ertions, the dreary monotony of ths 
present are endured, in the hope of a 
future which will make up for it all in 
an indefinite period of gentlenaanly 
leisure, quiet, and enjoyment Gentle- 
men, I ask you, Is not that man more 
wisely answering the ultimate purpose 
of his being, who is content with a mo- 
derate competency, and retires from the 
dasty contest with a well-cultivated 
mind, than the man who in his old age 
totters from his desk an imbecile mil- 
lionaire, having lost in his lifelong 
scramble for wealth all his higher as- 
pirations, and sufiered the literary 
faculty to perish within him from sheer 
disuse? Or who has not seen the me- 
lancholy ppectre of a retired citiaen 
Vainly tteeking, in frivolous amusements 
and hobbies, the means of agreeably 
whiling away bis time, until at lengtli, 
unable to endure the racnity for which 
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lie was noprepared, he has fonnd it ne- 
cessfltrj to retora to his former business, 
or has ended, like the Hebtew sage, in 
deoUrine all to be vanity and vexation 
of spirit? Woald you tee bach a one 
at business, call upon him and attempt 
to interest him in somethinfj^ not con- 
■ected with his ledger, — talk to him of 
his wife and family, and even then he 
will be Boimpressible ; for his children 
are fed by doable entry, and educated 
by brought forwards. And all this 
comes from ignoring the prinetple tbat 
it is possible to combine success in life 
with a fair cultivation of the pleasures of 
literature." The addre.MS, which con- 
tained many other points worthy of ez- 
tracticn, did oar space permit, was of a 
very able character, and was received 
with unanimous hearty ezjwessians ef 
approval. 

The secretary, Mr. Frank Schnad- 
korsty read the Committee's Report, 
from which we extract the following 
facts: — The association had been in 
existence seven years, daring which its 
career had been one ef uninterrupted 



pretperity. Daring the past session 
12 debates had been held on a great 
variety of subjects. The average at- 
tendance had considerably improved, — 
39 new members had been received, 
making the total number 135. A con- 
versazione and excursion had been held, 
both with great success, and the pros- 
pects of the association for the next ses- 
sion were brighter than ever. 

Tbe adoption of the report was moved 
by Mr. T. Grifiihs, and seconded by 
J. A. Cooper, Esq. Varioas resolntions 
were passed, appointing the officers for 
the next session, and conveying the 
thanks of the asseciation to the retiring 
officers. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
for the ensuing ve»r: — President, Mr. 
G. Lair; Vice-President, Mr. H. S. 
Pearson; Secretary, Mr. H. Allbutt; 
Treasarer, Mr. C. Lean; AaHitor, Mr. 
F. Blackbam; Committ«»e, Me<(8rs. S. 
Edwards, F. Schnadhorst. A. Freeth, 
T; Griffiths, and W. Graham. Twenty 
new members were nomiaated on the 
opening night. 



OB, AIDS TO SELF-CULTURE. 



PART I. 

I. FigHTote.'-A garrison has pro- 
Tisions for 153 soldiers for 54 days: 
how long could it support 459 soldiers? 
Explain the rule. A watch loses 4^ 
minutes per day: bow far would it have 
gone wrong in a year? A train leaves 
Edinburgh, and proceeds for S hours 
at the rate of 24 miles per hour, for 
3 hours tiiereafter at 15 miles per 
hour, and during the next 3 hours at 
a speed of 27 miles per hour, then 
reaching Liverpool : what is the rail- 
way distance between Edinburgh and 
Liverpool? Show that the difference 
of the squares of 5,793 and 3.847 is 
equal to 1,946 times their «imi. Ex- 



plain the words in italics. How many 
cwt. of coals are consumed in a day, 
at the rate of 1,343,565 tons annually? 
and what is the cost per cwt., at an 
average of Ss. per ton? 

Commercial — A society, througli 
the mismanagement of its officials, 
incurs liabilities to the amount of 
£50,490 16s. 2H-f seven of the 200 
members refuse payment: what must 
each of the others pay to make up the 
deficiency? In a public work, wages 
to the amount of £101,486 Os. 2]d. 
were paid in a year: what does that 
amount to per day? and how many 
are employed in it, if the average wages 
of men, womeUi and boy8~-of each 
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•B eqoal number — are w«pectivelj 
£1 Od. 9cL, Us. 3d , and Ss. ijd. each? 
BoKght a piece of cloth, measoriog 59 
yards, at 1 28. 6d. per jard ; and another, 
of 41, at 13s. 8d. per yard; by retail- 
ing them I gained £10 48. 4d.: what 
did they bring per yard, and in all? 
A gentleman set ont on a pleasure 
excursion with 20 sovereigns in his 
pocket; a return ticket cost him 
£3 12s., and his expenses averaged 
17s. 9id. per day: how much had he 
on his return? A grocer bought 
137 lbs. of tea at Ss. 2d., and sold it 
•0 as to gain JS3 19s.: what did it coat 

per lb.? , 

IIL Name places in Britam famous 
for shipbuildmg, battles, cathedrals, 
Boman ruins, Norman buildings, mapu- 
foctures of steel and woollen, for copper 
smelting, &c. Name the smallest 
county in England, in Scotland, in 
Ireland. Which county lu Scotland 
consists of 14 separated parte? Men- 
tion the counties in Wales and in 
England which border upon each other. 
Trace the course of the Severn, and 
tell the names and give a deacnption 
of the chief towns in the counties 
through or beside which it flo«C9* 
Name the chief cattle-markets in the 
three kingdoms. Give three quotations 
from the poete oontaiDkig names -of 
places, and tell all you can about these 
places. 

IV. Give an account of the chief 
executions duriAg the rejgp of Benry 
Vm. Give a chronology of the battles 
.of the reign. Give an. account of the 
.death of Henry VIII. Describe the 
accession of Edward VI., and ^ve $^ 
^epitome of his reign. Write a bio- 
graphy of Lady Jane Grey. 

7ABT n. — ^FBBKOH, QBBtfAH, hATXS, 
AND GREEK. 

I. Thwf^ioaL'^StAie the principle 
lor. translating phrases like -the follow- 
ing:— Un cbapeau.de castor; Une 
.montred'ajrgent; De la p<mdreik canon; 
Un verre^ vin; Un monlin h oaf^; Le 
^lis est le symbole de la candeur, de 
l^Annocenc^i et de la pnreU; L^ojpini^n 



des andens philosophes- Give mly 
for the gender of the italic words: 
Le Pienvmt est en lUdie; Otes la VQte 
du vcuej Les ehemim sent bord^ ^ 
lauriers. de grwadiera, de jtumint, ^ 
d'antres arhre*. 

PnustieaL Forwjlrrt.— Translate^ 
Henri IV. ^tant un jour ^ Paris, i|b 
▼oyant «n homme qui avait la barb^ 
noire et les oheveux blance, Ini de- 
manda, D'oh vient que toub ainez \gL 
barbe noire et les cheveux blanca? XL 
rdpoodit, C'est que les cheveux 40i^ 
plus ig^ de vingt ans que la barbcL 

Form weetmd. — Translate— TbomM 
More, c^l^bre homne d'etat, utopiate^ 
historien, tfa^ ilogien; Loodrea, 1480— 
1 535. II fat ^lu membre du parlemeot 
Mtra au conseil de Henri VIIL« fet 
nomm^ grand-chanc^titf, place oil il 
ddploya de rares vertns. Ayaat reai^ 
oette charge au bout de deux ans, pour 
ne pas prendre partauxr^formeaeccl^ 
aiasctques, il r^^ista k toutes lea offres 
du roi,qui le fit emprisonner et oon- 
damner k mort. U eat lat^te 4raAeb^ 
k Londree. 

Form third — Colomb, as before. 
II. Junior. — Translate— 
Wer reitet so spSt durch Naoht nnd 

Wind, 
Jls ist der Vater n^ Seinem Kind, 
Er hat den Knaben Wohl in dem Arm, 
£r fawt thn -sieker, et hUlt ihn warm. 
Mein Sohn, was birgst du so bang dein 

Gesicbt? 
Siehst, Varer du den 'ErlkSDi^nieht? 
I>en Erikdoig mit Eron udd Sdiw^? 
Mein Sohn, es ist ein Nebelstreif. 

A storm, accompanied hy hail, da^ 
strayed the harvest; Thvi )s a tbinu J 
never heard of; He gave >^ood advice 
to his friend. 

Scator. — Contmqe "ITci^iAe,'' j|S 

Ul' Jfimor.— "Nepoe," or *• Csesfr," 
as. before. Translate— .Jt is not doubt- 
ful tbat the soldiers will IJgbt bravely; 
They could ;Dot he i^estrained fir^ 
hjwling darts; Cwaar erecte forte |h^ 
.he mav the more easily ,k^p the fi^l- 
7«tii off; ,Thu ineflswger . wid th»t ^ 
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the forces had been routed in one battle; 
'Edvd ex itinere domam reverternat; 
Itiiiites sese fortiter defeoderant. 

Senior. — Conttnne translation as be- 
fore. Translate and scan — 
Ac yelnti magno in popnlo ciim ssspe 

CQorta est 
Sediiio,88B?itqne animis ignobile Tnlgns ; 



Jamqne faces et saza volant ; faror anna 

mmistrant 
Tam pietate grayem ac mentis si forte 

viram qnem 
Conspicnere; silent arreotisque anribns 

adstant 
Ille regit dietis animas, et pectora mnU 

cet. 



^xttrarg ^oUb. 



XjAtl Werner, the greatest nstnraliet 
cf GrermaDy, anthor of a tcoAtise on 
Entonaozairi, has, after expefnling his 
patrimooy and his eyesight in the com- 
pletion i6t that work, died bHnd in an 
hoBpital in Paris, and been throvrn 
unnoted in a charity shell into the 
funeral pit attached to La Oh«rtt^. 

Middleton's "Life df Cicero" is 
^kboot to be superseded by a new one 
by V^tliAm Forsyth, a barrister, who in 
1853 issued a History of Napole<Mi*« 
captivity, «nd more recently a Bio^ra- 
'phy df Gicero^s ©ontemporairy, ** Hor- 
tensios." 

^ Picket editor of the Re9it$ Bri- 
tanniqtte has translated ** J«>hn Halifax, 
Gentleman." 

Dr.'BdiPard Fieehel, whose woricvn 
the Bnglidh oonstitotion has been the 
-sobject of most favoupff ble reviews in 
ISn^laad, 'Franee, and Germany, w«8 
ran ever by a cab in Paris, vndinstan* 
^neously kilhsd. 

A great festival -was held on the 
36th August, at Wobbelin, where the 
«G«rman piitriot poet, Theodor Kdrner, 
died the death of a hero, foy the bullet 
ot Franz, the marketeer, in the grand 
national struggle for liberty, the glory 
■•*^ J<>y of 1813, fifty years einoe, in 
hoHourabie memory of the author of 
" Zring," ** Leier and Sehwert," &c. 

A "History of the World," by Philip 
Smith, is announced. 

Mr. Lane's "Arabic-English Lexicon" 
U now all ready for the press. 



M 



The Philosophy of Petrarch the Poet, 
«nd the Tbeodtcy of Leibnitz, have 
been made the subjects of pamphlets 
by M. Bonifas. Prof. Immanuel Bekker 
has ittsued a Supplement to his great 
edition of Homer, containing material 
on tbe *' Scian Muse," composed by him 
hetween 1806 and 1862. 

Thr«*e Goethe works may i>e noted,— 
" Tb« Roman Elegies" of Goethe, tram* 
lated into Latin by H. Stadelmaaa; 
** Gon^he and his Importance," with 
fitteea parables hj tt>e anthor tif 
♦' Werther," by C. G learns; and * F^nst 
in History and Legend," ,by P. Btstei^ 
huber. To these let oh add that Messrs. 
Longman pnmiise " Faust," Part IL, 
translated by John Muster. LL J)., whose 
version of the first part has been highly 
appreciated. 

A posthumms novel by Wicklifie 
L«ne, a young and gifted la(fy reoentlj 
deeea^d, author of " My Good^for- 
sotbing Brutber,">is nearly. ready. 

The Rev. Charles Hemaos, son 'Ci 
Mva. Hemaas the poetess, has written 
a work on Catholic Italy, in the church 
of which -he is a priest. 

Mr. .Charles iSumraere has prepared 
a colossal statue of Shakspere for 
'•reetion before the public library in 
^M^lbourne on the teroentenary. 

William Bucbanan, a.poet, who has 
toiled somewhat from local obscurity, in 
Glasgow into a position among men of 
letters in London, has a volume in the 
press, to be called ^' Undertones." 
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The Critic hu abandoned iadepen- 
dent criticiam, aad in chiefl/ to coni»ittt 
hereafter of '* Opinions of the Press." 

James William Gilbart, anthor of 
« Logic for the Million," ** Logic for the 
Yoang/' '* Logic of Banking/' &e.,died 
8 th Aagost, aged 69. 

Engine Baret aspires in France to 
Tickoor's pi nee in America as the his- 
torian of SpHuish literature. 

Vincent Kaaner has issued at Vienna 
** The Kings of Shakspere.** 

J. H. Simpson is engaged on ** A Life 
of Herod the Great.** 

Those who, like the youths of Borne, 
delight— 
** Ad strepitum cithara cessatum ducere 

cnram 
will shortly have the opportunity af- 
forded them by the publication of M. F. 
Tapper's new Tolume of poems, to be 
entitled " Cithara.** 

Eilhard Mitscherlich, author of the 
" Treatise on Chemistry," and professor 
of that science at Berlin, died 29th of 
August. 

"A History of the Jews,** by the Ber. 
Dr. Margoliouth, is in preparation. 

Alfred de Vigny, poet, noTelist, and 
dramatist (b. 1799), is dead. 

M. Hartzenbusch, editor of Caldenm 
and Lope de Vegik, has revised the text 
of ''Don Quixote,** which is being 
printed in the prison where Cenrantes 
wrote it. 

F. V. Hugo's ''Translation of Shak- 
spere** is completed. Mr. Booth's 
fac-simile reprint of the first folio is to 
be ready for issue on the tercentenary 
day. 

Joseph Woirs "Life** has been 
translated into German. 

E. Littr^, author of " De la Philoso- 
phie Positive," has published "Augusts 
Comte et la PhilosopUe Positive ** 

J. M. Huttems, a celebrated German 
novelist, writes two new novels, entitled 
"A Holy Evenmg/* and "Three Weeks* 
Leave.** 



Rochefoucauld's " Memoirs," vol. xi., 
is out, an is aUo Napoleon's ** Corre- 
spondence," vol. xiii. 

" The Truth abant the Trojan War" 
has, it seems, been discovered by Pro- 
fessor Louis Benloen. 

F. Gerstaecker has published " From 
my Diary,** being two vols, of Tales of 
Travel. 

" Memoirs of Steffens.** the Germts 
naturaliHt, have been translated in Ame- 
rica by W. L. Gage. 

Th^ophile Gaintier. poet, novelist, fen- 
illetoniste, vaudeveillibte, ballet-writer, 
traveller, &c, author of * Mdlle de 
Maupin,** " Fortunis.** " Nouvell6e,'*&c 
has pnbI*Mhed a series of papers en- 
titled, " Bmaux et Cameos." 

Ch. Vogel has translated Dr. Fischd'a 
" Constitution of England " into French. 

The " History of the Rising of tlie 
Netherlands against Spain'* (1572-4) 
has been written by T. Juste. 

" The Modern English Comic Drama," 
in process of publication as a serial, 
edited by Dr. A. Dietzmann, has reached 
the 70th number. 

A work entitled, " Culture and Self- 
culture," by Samuel NeiU is in the press 
for Messrs. Houiston and Wright. 

Mr. Jos. Gwilt, architect, translator 
of " Vetmvius,** died Hth ult. 

Mr. F. Poole, one of the expRirers of 
the Cascade Mountains, is preparing a 
narrative of the journey for the press. 

Braohvogel has published a tale aboat 
Solomon de Cano, the projector ti 
steam-power. 

William Tooke (bom 1777), tki 
founder and promoter of Literary Asso- 
ciations, editor of ChurohiU's " Poems," 
and author of The Monarchy of France^ 
its Rise, Progress, and Fall,** is dead. 

The Rev. John Boag, compiler of "The 
Imperial Lexicon,** which he begun in 
his 70th year, died 1 5th nit., aged 89. 

Jacob Ludwig Grimm (born 1785), 
historiographer, the elder of the etls- 
brated ** Brothers Grimm,** is dead« 
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The formation of opinion is soarcely more important than the 
publication of it. Public opinion is the mental force of the natid^ 
exercised upon the questions of the day. Its determinations must 
not only be entertained, but expressed. Freedom of thought may 
be enjoyed by any and all; but it is an ineffective force unless 
freedom of speech accompany it, and follow it, and freedom of action 
be held as the ultimate aim of its efforts. Thought is doubtlessly 
the grand central motive-power in morals as in mechanics, in social 
life as in steam-industries, in national as in material prosperitj^ . 
Thought is the seed-grain out of which all progress springs. But its 
productiveness depends upon and resulte from its being placed 
under the conditions of growth, and specially under and amidst aH 
the activities of culture. By speech thought is made living and 
winded. Thought is, in itself, the result of reasoning ; when express- 
ing itself, it is transformed into persuasion, and persuasion is 
the main influence by which men are stirred to action. When 
intelligence and feeling are applied to and employed in the forma- 
tion and publication of opinion, they produce a powerful moral 
force, effective in subjugating many minds, and capable of regu- 
lating many events. " The right of private judgment'* is one which, 
in its literal terms, all must enjov. The rignt of publicly expressing 
and acting upon the decisions of the private judgment, so long as 
that utterance or action does not infringe the rights of others, is the 
true significance of the words — " the freedom of public opinion." 

This liberty of free and open discussion, which gives us the 
opportunity of speaking as we think, and enables public opinion 
to pervade and check, and perhaps, in the last resort, to rule and 
overrule the whole legislation of the country, as well as to become 
** the protector of freedom, a watchful guardian capable of uniting 
the weak against the encroachments of power," is one of the 
glorious pri^eges enjoyed in this fatherland of ours. ** There is," 
as Sir James Mackintosh once said, "stiU one spot in Europe 
where man can freely exercise his reason on the most important 
concerns of society — where he can boldly publish his judgment on 
the acts of the proudest and most powerful tyrants." In that 
country public opinion is a power, because it is the result df 
thought and the basis of action. To make ourselves worthy of 
exercising this right, and to fit ourselves for taking our due share 
in the preservation of the wisdom and purity of all public measures, 
demands from us speoial effort and endeavour. To acquire a 
mastery over the arts and mysteries by which public opinion is 

186S. T 
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stirred and formed, and made available for the reversal of wrong 
or the maintenance of right, for the abolition of evil and the 
extension of good, is one of the holiest of our social liabilities and 
functions ; and cfor present paper aims at aiding in the successfol 
accomplishment of this great requirem^it of crm life and reli^ois 
fellowship. The highest personal responsibility rests upon each one 
— ^for his own welfare and the good of others— to strive to arrive 
at correct opinions on all social qaestions, and on all individual obli- 
gations. The burden of duty is laid upon all men according to their 
abilities and opportunities to labour for their own advancement and 
for the furtherance of the welfare of others. The one great public 
duty of all men is to give their best thoughts and their most energeUe 
influences towards the realization of tlmt state of social well-being 
in which the greatest possible happiness of the greatest possible 
numbers may be enjoyed, "for," as Sir Edward Lytton JBulwer 
suggests, " the longest period of time," not only as a utilitarian piece 
of policy, but as a natural and prescriptive right. Each man has, 
and ought to take, an interest in public affairs ; for every avoidable 
evil, permitted to have place in civil society, presses upon him and 
all others. He has no right to shirk his responsibilities, and pucker 
his cheek into smiles of self-approval, as he says, ** I never interfere 
in public affairs ; politics don't concern me." This is the age-old 
excuse of Cain — " Am I my brother's keeper?" It is selfishness so 
concentrated as to defeat its own aim. Social life is a compact, and 
every one has his share of public duty, in one way or other, to do, 
in carrying^ out that compact. One phun duty seems to be to form 
correct opinions upon the ways and means of lessening the evils 
and increasing the delights of the whole tenantry of i^e common- 
wealth. The formation and tilie publication of opmion is one of the 
first duties, and one of the most important functions of every citizen 
of a free state, — it ought, ui fact, to be regarded as one of tne unes- 
capable duties as well as one of the feasible "rights of man." 

Public opinion is the aggregate of the thoughts of a majority of 
the people. It is not sentiment, or first impressions, or vague 
notions, or the instinctive stimulant of impulse. It is thou^t, 
scrutinizing reflection, examination, and reasoning specula^on 
expended on matters of fact, interest, and importance. It is the 
result of well-weighed deliberation, engaged in with the intent of 
getting at the truth or reaUiy in regard to anything occupying 
attention. When men's minds are similarly imd simultaneously 
agitated by and engaged in thinking upon a given topic, the conclu- 
sions to which many of them come upon or regarding it must be 

•considerably alike. The result of this wide-spread activity of 
thought — ^hovering, it may be, shapeless and unexpressed in many 

minds, but still there — is called' public opinion. At length some 
one appears, who utters, — 

^ ^'Whatoftwasthonght, bat ne*er 80 well expressed;'' 

and that is accepted by the many as the hieroglyph of their ideas. 
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Public opinion has found expression. It is seldom, however, that 
expression alone suffices for the great interests of man. The 
activities of life require in most instances to be set in motion, and 
for this purpose it is found desirable not only to secure a definite 
and reliable, a recorded statement of this public opinion, but also 
to organize the forces of its holders for practical issues. In such 
cases a public meeting is the common agency employed in our 
country to test, attest, and embody the decisions arrived at in the 
exercise of public opinion. 

Opinion is the moral force by which political, religious, and social 
life IS moved. The customs of society, the forms of worship, the 
changes in legislation, are the results, ih great measure, of the 
operations of this force. It is almost vain to resist it ; but it is 
always possible to educate it, to inform it as to the grounds and 
effects of special acts, usages, or laws. This may be done by the 
public press ; and so far as concerns the intellectual enlightenment 
of the people, it may be done effectively. But the process by which 
the individuals of a community are banded and associated into a 
great, active, spirit-moving unity is by the calling and convening, 
the addressing and persuading, of a public meeting. This exhibits 
the strength and width of influence any opinion possesses, brings 
to bear upon each the genial enthusiasm which arises from the 
sympathy of numbers, excites the activities of the mind and heart, 
and pours the almost resistless tide of rhetoric and thought into the 
very inner spirit of men, to set them afloat upon the same current, 
towards the same aim. As, however, this power is so energetic and 
pervading, it becomes each so to prepare hmiself for taking his part 
m the common duty of life, as to be ready to "judge righteous judg- 
ment" on public questions ; and to guard against misleading others or 
being misled himself. Each ought, in short, to fit himself for taking 
an intelligent place in any public meeting to which he may be called. 

Opinions, however, may be and often are different. " Many men, 
many minds," has passed into a proverb to signify that fact. 
Public opinion, therefore, is often divided, and the strength of one 
view or another can onty be learned after expository and contro- 
versial consideration. This requires a course of conduct in the 
persons taking part in the excitement or the direction of public 
opinion, which is likely to subserve the ends in view. Certain 
methods of action and modes of procedure have commended them- 
selves, by experience, as being best for the effecting of these pur- 
poses, and on reflection are found to be conformable, for the most 
part, to the rules of justice and order. We have on several occasions 
expounded the processes found most beneficial and satisfactory on 
the intellectual side — as, for instance, in our papers on " The Laws 
of Debate," vol. i., p. 358 (1850) ; " The Logic of Controversy," 
vol. xi., p. 97 ; " The B-hetoric of Controversy," vol. xi., p. 193 

(1858), &c.* We now intend to explain so much of the modus 

* See also " The Young Debater,** chapters v.— vil 
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operandi of public meetinjra as suggests itself to us, as likely to 
be useful in guiding and informing our readers in the art of carrying 
on those assemblies of the people in which they have the privilege 
of taking part, and which it is often their duty to attend — a topic 
which, so far as we are aware, has not yet been reduced to a brief 
and comprehensible handy exposition, yet one which seems to be 
not only likely to be useful but greatly requisite. 

TFhat is a public meeting? A public meeting consists, in general, 
of a body of persons interested in the agitation of a question, 
anxious to secure its due discussion, or to gain an expression of 
opinion in favour of their own view of some given matter, l^ese 
may be regarded as the promoters or originators of the meeting. 
They usuallv form the centre of emanation and of initiation. They 
undertake all the preliminary negotiations regarding the meeting, 
accept the responsibilities of expense and of conducting, issue or see 
to the issuing of proper announcements, and are prepared to take 

?art in one form or another in the carrying on of the proceedings, 
'o those parties it customarily falls to determine upon the outline 
of the business to be overtaken, to settle the form the meeting shall 
assume, and to arrange for the adaptation of these forms, and the 
methods by which they are to be worked to the usages of the given 
locality. They, in most cases, possess some idea of the sympathies 
of the people in the district, of the manner in which the proposed 
advocacy — whatever it is — maybe most effectively harmonized with 
Ihe ordinary habits of thought or life of the inhabitants of the place; 
and of the men by whose countenance and support the greatest 
:amount of influence in its behalf may be exerted. They are men 
who do not hesitate to identify themselves publicly with the move- 
ment, and who, from position or other circumstances, have weight 
with the parties likely to attend. The initiators, or " getters up," 
of a public meeting, while they ought neither to thrust themselves 
nor their opinions upon the public, ought to show how their 
sympathy lies with regard to the subject to be brought under con- 
sideration ; hence they and their friends usually occupy the platform, 
often suggest and nominate a chairman, support the several speakers, 
iind maintain the dignity of the chairman, should a necessity for 
enforcing order ensue. It lies with them, however, and it is often 
advisable, to confer with others of an opposite opinion, to offer them 
A share of the platform, and to consult or even arrange with them 
regarding the nomination of an acceptable chairman. They have, 
however, no right to intrude a chairman without the consent, by 
vote, of the meeting, or their assent hj silence or otherwise, unless 
due intimation has been made of the intent to exercise that right, 
when, of course, every person who attends is bound by that precon- 
dition and announced arrangement. By courtesy, the initiators of 
a public meeting are allowed to indicate the course of business, to 
lay a plan for the conducting of it before the meeting through the 
chairman, to put forward the speakers of their own choice — though 
not to the exclusion of others, — and to table the resolutions, if any. 
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wldch. they intend to offer for the adoption of that meeting after 
due consideration. 

Besides this party, however, there is another, viz., that one from 
"which the species of meeting of which we write derives its name, i. e., 
the Public. The public consists of all parties to whom the terms oi 
intimation— according to which the meeting takes place — apply. 
Every meeting is called, as we have said, by some parties who take 
the initiative ; these persons having settled upon their purpose and 
method of procedure, and having issued invitations to tne public in 
certain specific terms, have a right to expect that the public shall 
respect these terms, as the presence of each person in that assembly 
is permissible only upon tne sunposition that he agrees to these 
ternis, and so long only as he adheres to them. The concourse is 
regarded as having come together for the expressed and ostensible 
purpose specified in the advertisement, and has no right to divert or 
to strive to divert it from that expressed purpose. But any course 
of conduct compatible with the terms of invitation may be adopted 
and carried out, whether that accord with the original intents and 
plans, wishes and programme of the promoters or not. To attempt 
to wrest the meeting from its main design is unjustifiable, because 
it violates the condition of the assembly ; but within the limits of 
and consistent with that stipulated and concurrent prerequisite, the 
public has the right of doing whatsoever seems fair at the time and 
in the circumstance ; except to break the common laws of the land. 

These preliminaries being held in mind, we may now proceed to 
define more closely and accurately, and say that a public meeting 
is an assemblage of the inhabitants, &c., of any specified locality, 
for a distinct and intimated purpose, voluntarily congregated in 
accordance with the terms of invitation (in a manner permitted by 
law or custom), under a presideht of their own free choice (by 
assent or consent), for the consideration, by listening to addresses or 
to a discussion, &c., upon the announced topic, and with regard to the 
proposed end in a manner consistent with common law, fair play, 
and general courtesy. 

In every public meeting there are different parties, each of whom 
possesses certain rights, to which certain duties correspond. These 
may be conveniently classified as follows, viz. .—1, The promoters ; 
2, the chairman ; 3, the speakers ; 4, the hearers and voters. 

An exposition of the duties and the rights of these parties 
respectively may profitably occupy our attention for a brief space ;. 
after which we may proceed to the consideration of the method and 
laws which ought to regulate and govern the conduct of business, 
■and the courtesies which demand attention in the carrying on of the 
affairs which arise in the course of a pubhc meieting; for, due 
regard being had to these, the happiness of all will be provided for 
as far as may be, and the transaction of the business of any meeting 
will be greatly facilitated. 

Of course, the supreme law of human life, in so far as refers to 
corporate or public action, is justice to all, i. e., not only yielding 
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-to every man his rights, but maintaining them for him in all eqnitj, 
confliderateness, and honour ; and the supreme requirement of public 
life is order, t. e., the harmonious co-partnersmp of each part in 
a whole, for the greatest good of each individual m himself, and of 
all as a constituted unity. To secure justice and order, rights must 
be known, exercised, allowed, and maintained, and duties must be 
honestly and intelligently performed. E^ights and duties sie 
reciprocal. Those who neglect their duties cannot justly insist 
upon having their rights; and those who do not exercise and 
maintain their rights are little likely to be exceedingly regardful of 
their duties. " Man," says Dr. Whewell, ".acts as man when he 
acts under the influence of reason, and reason directs us to rules. 
Bules of action are necessary, therefore, for the action of man as 
man. We cannot conceive man as man without conceiving him as 
subject to rules, and making part of an order in which rules prevail.** 
Bules are the reasonable determinations of men regarding the right, 
the fitting, the just. Bules are a safeguard alike to individuals and 
to society. To determine the rules, then, by which the rights of 
men in public meetings assembled may be most accurately brought 
into consistency and harmony with the laws of justice and the 
requirements oi order, must be beneficial, especially in a countiy 
such as ours is, where both law and custom sanction the congrega- 
tion of large masses of the body politic to consider questions of 
general interest or of local importance. We intend, therefore, to 
endeavour to show our readers not oidy the ordinary roles by which 
implicitly or explicitly by custom, consent, or gei\eral agreement 
public meetings are m general governed, but ^o to indicate on 
what principles of justice they are founde^, or what condition of 
order they tend to promote. In a great measure these have been 
hitherto unwritten rather than statute laws, t. e., the results of im- 
memorial and general usage rather than predetermined and 
ordained enactments. These laws we aim at digesting and making 
«,vailable for general guidance and information, and occasionally we 
may be found explaining or interpreting these laws or rules of action. 
The legal right of public meeting depends upon the general and 
fundamental principle, that Society exists for the protection of the 
several individuals composing it, and Government for the main- 
tenance of society. In accordance with this principle, English law 
guarantees civil liberty to all the subjects of the British empire. 
Civil liberty signifies the due and proper exercise of all the powers, 
"faculties, and capacities of the individual, in so far as their opera- 
tions are not injurious to or destructive of the like liberty in others, 
i. e.t restrained only so far as is requisite for the good and safety of 
society. This is the primary rignt of an Englishman. But to 
secure and maintain it, some subordinate rights are regarded, as 
implied by and in this head and paramount of human rights, — such 
as the right of s? If-defence or self-preservation ; from which pro- 
ceeds the right of representation, the right to duly administered 
justice, the right of protection against the tyranny of the State, 
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ft. e,, the executiye of society, — an^the right of petitioning against 
gnevances, that is, of advocating measures of improvements. Under 
one- or other of these principles of protective law, all cases of public 
meeting may be brought, as in some way or other meant to insure 
the public ai^ainst any preventable injury to, or illegal diminution 
of, the individual freedom of the lieges. This legal right can only 
be withdrawn or denied when there is good and true cause for the 
interference of the executive, in order that a violation of order or a 
breach of the rights of others may be prevented ; or there is good 
ground for fearing that, in the exercise of this right, a greater wrong 
would be likely to arise. Unless on some such grounds as these, 
the right of public meeting is as indefeasible as the right to the 
enjoyment of life, limb, body, health, reputation, and duly acquired 
and rightly possessed private property. The right of public meet- 
ing being oased on natural freedom, sanctioned by natural law and 
general custom, it ou^t to be exercised in subordination to those 
elements on which its possibility and allowability depend ; and on 
the supposition that it is so, we proceed to indicate the principles 
and laws by which public meetings should be regulated. 

Mow puiUc meetings may or should he convened.^Tke promoters 
of a public meeting, instead of merely leaguing together to convene 
it as at their own option and impulse, may wish to impart a more 
formal and unportant character to it by applying to some recognized 
officialpersonage, of whose function it forms a part, to call a meet- 
ing. Tnis is usually done bv the presentation of a requisition 
signed by the projectors, and addressed, in the usual terms of formal 
courtesy, to that oiOicial, requesting him, in a respectful manner, to. 
call a meeting, on as early a day as j>ossible, of the persons inter- 
ested in the question. In this requisition it is usual, m clear, brief 
tenns, to express the purpose of the meeting, and to explain in 
precise though not finically exact words the class or classes of per- 
sons whom it is thought desirable to bring together. If this oiOicial 
see fit to grant the request i^us forwarded to him, and to agree to 
the convening of such an assembly, it is his duty to call the meet- 
ing in the precise terms employed, as to the purpose of the meeting 
and the class of persons to be summoned, by the requisitionists ; 
for if he were to do otherwise, he would in reality call a diiferent 
meeting from that projected and required. If he see £t to decline, 
be may either do so in the ordinary ojQicial, formal, and courteous 
manner, or he may condescend to a statement of reasons. If the 
reasons appear to tne promoters valid, they will accept his terms ; if 
not, they will proceea on their own responsibility, or, deferring to 
bis judgment or authority, abandon their design. A formal decli- 
nature admits of no question, but is not generally regarded as pro- 
hibitory. The requisitionists are, therefore, free to proceed on their 
own liability to call and to conduct such a meeting as they wish. 
If there were any illegality in the object proposed, or m the intended 
iitianner of carrymg out, it would be the duty of the official to inti- 
mate the same to the projectors as at once a guide and a warning. 
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Failing i^t, they are fairly eiAded to affinme the lawfiilnaw of 
assembling. Intimations of meetings may assume any outward fynOf. 
but they must each contain a distinct statement of nie place where, 
time when, the purpose for which, &c., the meeting is to be held, wx^ 
s clear and accurate indication of the persons who are expected and 
invited. It would be unfair to do otherwise ; for the pai*tieB ixtt^^ 
ested would not know that they should attend, and those who wer& 
not wished might attend. Hence it is of importance, both, as an 
act of justice and an adjunct to order, that the announcements' by 
which a meeting is called should enunciate distinctly the persona 
tb whom appeal is to be made, t. e., if all or only a part of the 
inhabitants of a place are free to come ; and if only a part, whi^ 
part, — a sect, a profession, a class, a political party, or any oUteat 
specific diyision of the people. 

The promoters of a public meeUng^'^^keir rights cmd duties.— ^1ii» 
promoters of a public meeting have a right to determine its ol^eet^ 
define its aim, arrange a programme of its procedure, surest or 
nominate a chairman, put forward speakers to expound the^ views, 
secure a place for the meeting, issue invitations or intimations, and 
Undertake the pecuniary responsibilities falling due in respc^ to 
such arrangements and their results. It is then* duty, in mddng 
their announcements, to be distinct and explicit in their statement 
of the object of the meeting and of the parties who are invited to 
it ; in arranging their programme, to allow free scope for the foil 
and fair consideration of the subject, and for the proper collection 
and registration of the honest voice of the persons present, — ^withoot 
packing and in accordance with the terms of summons ; in the 
actual conducting of it to arrange fbr and permit the free and 
honest hearing, on the stipulated terms, of those who differ from 
as well as of those who agree with themselves ; and to. choosy for 
election a just and impaurtial man as president, one not basely: 
pledged to partisanship, and one entitled to the respect of the public,, 
br such section of it as may attend ; and generally, however nm<di 
they may be interested in the gaining of their point, to submit to and 
adhere to any resolution upon the subject, — plainly indicative of In- 
voice of the meeting, — if given in accordance with the terms of I3ie 
calling of the meeting, and the ostensible statement of its purpose. 

In defining the object of consideration, the promoters of a mee^ 
ing have the right of indicating their mind on the subject, but they 
have no right to present an issue to the public which affords no 
scope for thought or debate, but demands acceptance and consent 
only. It is open to them, however, to invite the presence of those 
only who favour a special view; but in so far as this limits 1^ 
attendance, it ceases to be a public and becomes a private meeting. 
Again, they possess the right of inviting whomsoever ^ey dioose, 
but they have no right to pack the meeting with persons ftrroura^le 
to their views ; fc^f m so far as that is done, it ceases to be what it 
is represented to be, — a public meeting ; neither has an opposing 
party a right to pack their meeting wini persons inimical to liieir 
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design. The dnty of etuok is to give and to get fair play, and hence 
all zatist act honestly. 

In arraj2ging the oondi^ons of a pabHo meeting, the promot«» 
hsv^ a right to provide for the full and iiiorough exposition of their 
■views ; but they hare no right to ask. the pdblio to prononnce 
definitiTrfy in favour of their views on any such eaj parte or one- 
sided statem^it. It is their duty to arrange fbr the exrpression of 
ecroi^ter-views, if any, and to supply facilities for their being heardv 
The neglect of such provisions militates against it as a public meet-* 
ing, and degrades it to a mmre partisan assembly. 

Thoagh &e right of suggesting or nominating a chairman resides 
in the promoters, in the nrst insSa,noe, they have no right to force 
iiie chairman of their choice upon the meeting, — ^unless a previous 
announcement to the effbot, that a certain person shall preside, shall 
have been made, when it becomes one of me preconditions to which 
sttendance at the meeting binds each,—- but it is l^eir duty, unless 
in the aforesaid ease, to am)rd the public convened an opportnnil^ 
to decide upon the person to whose presidency tht^ shall resign 
themselves in the consideration of the given subject. It is^ their 
duty farther to sustain the autliority of the person so chosen, to 
supply him with all requisite information regarding the purport^ 
and to furnish him with a correct copy of ihe announcement of the 
meeting, as well as with a note ot the intended programme, as 
regards resolutions, speakers, &c. 

The method ofpmposing and eheting a chairman. — The promoters 
of the meeting, under a common understanding, having proceeded 
to and taken meir places on the platform, or other locality regarded 
as the position in chief in the hall or room, one of their nxunber, 
previously selected, should proceed to nominate and propose that a 
certain person " do take the chair." After waiting a moment to 
allow of support for the motion to come from the body of the meet- 
ing—if no one seems inclined to meddle in the miybter^— anoth^ 
promoter ought to rise and "second the motion." There should be 
no speaking by either party — for as yet there is no meeting coristU 
fated. After the first mo^on has been seconded (or if it is not 
seconded), the proposal of another person reverts to the meetingj, 
and any one may propose the name of an individual whom he rel 
gards as eqimlly or better qualified to occupy the chair, and likely 
to be more^ acceptable to tne meeting. Similar amendments may 
be proposed and, if seconded, continued, till the acclamations of 
l^e meeting decide that ike right person has been named for 
acceptance. On that becoming unmistakably evident, it is the duty 
of the mover and seconder to accompany the elected chairman to 
Us seat, and then either occupy the places on his right and left hand 
respectively, or retire to their former places. They have become 
notonly responsible to the public for his suitableness, but have made 
^emselves justly responsible to him for support and safety in the 
execution of his duty during the tenure of his temporary office ; and 
they ought to be pr^ared to abide by and perform their sponsorship^ 
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I^ rights and duties qf the chaimicm.—The cbainnan is tiie 
delegate of the meeting. To him the individuals composing it 
assign the duty and impart the right of gOTeming them. To xiim 
is entrusted the sole anthoritatiye voice in the assembly, and to the 
maintenance of his dignity and official power each individual in^tiie 
meeting is held as if custinctly pledged. That the true purposes of 
public meetings may be effected, &e chairman has certain rights 
conferred upon him by convention or common usage, and he is also 
considered to be in honour bound to the performance of certain 
duties. He has a right to attention, obedience, courtesy, and an 
Admission of his fitness and claim to.the precedence granted, on tiie 
occasion, to him. He is entitled to respectful address, to the pro- 
tection of the meeting, and to the immediate submission of any 
person in the meeting to any fab decision he may make, or else to 
firm, but judicious and polite protest and opposition — ^never carried, 
however, beyond the evident feeling of the meeting. He has a 
claim on the indulgence of the public also, as far as that indulgence 
is not detrimental to the interests involved in the objects of the 
meeting. It is his duty, on the other hand, to be attentive, impar- 
tial, conciliatory, urbane, considerate to the speakers, sympathetic 
with the public, careful of the course and progress of the business, 
and deciaed in his demand for order, ana in the maintenance of 
good faith and justice. He must divest himself of prepossessions* 
oppose any attempt to manage the meeting by chicanery, keep the 
speakers to the ppint, put motions and amendments in proper form 
and order, watch the state of votes carefully, restrain any distur- 
bance, and strictly insist on peace and propriety. 

That these objects may be most effectively realized, it is advisable 
that the chairman have a conspicuous position awarded to him, 
somewhat separated from all the parties to or at the meeting ; that 
he hold no private converse with any person whatever during the 

Erogress of business, and that he note, in order, the persons who 
ave claimed or gained the right of hearing, according to the ordi- 
nary system prevalent in the place; and sternly insist on each 
adhering to the terms or customs of address in vogue. It is a good 
and whmesome usage that the chairman should read, or cause to be 
read, the announcement of the meeting, should briefiv indicate 
" the state of the question," should inform the meeting or the views 
and aims of the projectors or promoters, and of the order of pro- 
cedure which they advise — if they have prepared any, and, if not, of 
that which he regards as best. Counsels and cautions as to the 
claims he will mi^e upon the meeting, as to what they may expect 
from him, and as to what he will require from the speakers, are 
thereafter usually made : whereupon — unless occasion arise for official 
interference or explanation on points of order, precedence, &o. — ^it 
is understood that the chairman shall take no farther active part in the 
conducting of the business, except to put motions or amendments ; 
and especially that he shall eschew advocacy of any sort in reference 
to the subject or subjects of consideration at the meeting. 
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Every substantive advocacy, every exercise of consultation, every 
public meeting got up for the reflective examination, discussion, or 
deliberate investigation of any topic, should result in an expression 
of opinion which the promoters of the meeting regard themselves as 
justified, upon the premises advanced, in placing before the public for 
their acceptance and aggregate approval. This is called a motion. 

If this motion seem, to any person in the meeting, to express an 
opinion to which he cannot consent, he is entitled to place before 
the assembly an opinion which he thinks will better suit the pur- 
pose of the meeting, and accord with the mind of the people 
eonvened. This is called an amendment. 

Amendments may be as numerous as the views capable of being 
taken of the question, though they are seldom made so. The duty 
of the chairman is to see tnat each speaker keeps to the business 
before the house, tables a proper and pertinent motion or amend- 
ment, as the case may be, and that each has been duly and fairly 
seconded (and supported, if allowance is given for that). He is 
afterwards bound to read, or cause to be read, the very words of 
each motion and amendment seriatim, announcing at the same time 
the movers and seconders of each, and then beginning with the last 
amendment, and going back to the motion, to put each severally, 
distinctly, and specially before the meeting — ^re-reading each as put^ 
asking the meeting in re^rd to each, as he ^oes along, to show, and, 
if need be, register, their votes for or against each separate thesis 
placed before it. 

On the disposal by the meeting of all the motions and amend- 
ments before it, or on the carrying of a motion for adjournment, or 
for " the previous question,"* the chairman ought at once to declare 
the meeting dissolved, and to leave the chair. If a motion of thanks 
to him be proposed, he may return to it, and there reply to the com- 
pliments passed on his conduct, but no farther business should there- 
after be entertained or allowed. 

The chairman, as the chosen executive official in the meeting, 
alone possesses the power or the right to enforce order. He shoula 
strictly insist on that, and resist the intrusion of any one on his 
rights. This right he may carry to the length of expulsion. Should 
the meeting persistently refuse or fail to ** support the chair ;" or 
should he feel that he nolds and is bound to opinions opposed to 
those insisted on by the meeting — ^it is the chairman's duty, after 
explanation, to retire. 

* The order of things as they are is, of course, understood to be affirmed, by 
its very existence, to be right — " Whatever is, is right " — prior to and pending 
Any discussion. If it is thought inexpedient, impolitic, unadvisable, or absurd 
to consider any motion or amendment brought forward, or if it is desirable to 
close a discussion without any clearly determinate decision upon the matter, it 
is usual ** to move the previous questiony** which is equivalent to avoiding or 
relinquishing the debate of the subject before the meeting. The adjournment of 
ft meeting is equal to a motion to delay consideration. It may either be moved 
^ a fixed time and place, or without a fixed data or place — sine die out loco. 
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The speakers; their rights and their duties. — ^Poblic meetiiigft 
are, of oourse, called for the despatch of business. They are neither 
primfurilj nor ostensibly called for the gratification of the egotism 
of one individual, or many individaals, nor for the mere pleasure 
of the parties attending at the time. They have a fixed, announced 
purpose. Towards the efieotinff of that purpose (or the thwarting 
of it, if it is thought better to uiwart it) all the ]^roceedings should 
tend. To listen to eloquence, merely because it is eloquence, is 6e* 
side the purpose. It is not, therefore, right in any speaker^unless 
that be mstinctly agreed on — ^to monopolize the \rhole time of the 
meeting, or to arrogate to himself the lead of a meeting, or to eke 
out the stunted measure of his thoughts by irrelevancies, or to 
speak in time or purport beyond the necessities of the case,— in 
snort, it is not right merely to mc^ke speeches. 

Every person in a pubUc meeting has the right of speech upon 
the object of the meetmg implied in his invitation to it, though few 
may choose, or be ready, to avail themselves of it. Each is, there- 
fore, only one of many possible speakers having equal rights with 
Imnself. It is his duty to address himself strictly to the topic on 
hand — to aimie upon it, or to persuade or dissuade regarding it. 

Each speiULer has a nght to courtesy, encouragement, and atten^ 
tion, in so far as he attends to the requirements of the public, viz,y 
despatch of business^ truth, order, and justice. Each speaker is 
entitled to be heard in turn, as his claim has been advanced — sub- 
ject only to the veto of the meeting, of whose voice the chairman is 
the authorized exponent. If they express dislike of him, or prefer- 
ence for another, he must yield, although he may protest. 

It is the duty of each speaker to be considerate of the public'a 
time, patience, and comfort ; to attend exclusively to the business 
of the assembly ; to be attentive to the chairman, courteous to the 
audience, and to abstain from offering personaUties towards oppo- 
nents ; to submit to the order of business, and to yield, at once, to 
the expressed will of the meeting. 

A speaker is only entitled to address the meeting once — ^until aHf 
other intending speakers are heard — except upon a point of ordec, 
in explanation or, after all others, in reply. In neither of these 
cases nas he permission to import new matter into his advocacy, to 
originate any new tactique, or to reopen the question upon any point 
not previously touched. He may explain a phrase, or reply to an 
objection, but he must enter upon no fresh train of argument, or 
restatement of the question. Whatever he has to say must be 
said, in brief, pertinent, and attractive terms, on the occurrence 
of his turn to address the audience. Forethought, and not after^ 
thought, therefore, ought to engage the speaker's mind. The im^ 
pression he wishes to make must be made at the first stroke of active 
speech, for no dependence can be put upon an afterpiece. 

The order and laws qf business, — A nxed purpose is presupposed 
in every meeting. The first duty is to constitute the meeting- 
That is formally done by the election. of a chairman. The meeting 
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is opened by him. He reads the annotinoement, and indicates the 
purpose of the meeting. He introduces the several speakers as 
tlieir claims give right. Every speech must either relate to a motion 
made or to be made, or to an amendment proposed or about to be 
proposed. Every motion must be in real and verbal harmony with 
the purpose of the meeting. (Indeed, the desirable motions, as they 
thinK, are in general prepared beforehand by the promoters of the 
meeting, and arrangements made for their advocacy.) It must ako 
be in the form of an affirmation ; for people meet to make affirma- 
tions, not to exhaust all possible negatives on the matter before 
them. When this motion has been written out, and handed to 
the chairman, signed by the mover, and has been properly seconded 
and endorsed by the person who does so, • the chairman ought to 
read, or get read, the original motion, and before putting it to the 
vote, pause to allow of the appearance of any dissentient who may 
be desirous of moving an amendment, which also must be couched 
in the affirmative form. If any amendment or amendments be 
offered and seconded, it or they are to be handed to the chairman, in 
writing, signed and endorsed as was the original motion, and each 
should be read to the meeting as it was written and handed up. 

In taking the votes, the proper order of business is to comm^ice 
with the amendment last made, and having had it properly read in 
the hearing of the assembly, to take the votes distinctly, in definite 
"ayes" and "noes" respectively, on it;— then to pass on to thepre- 
viouslj made on es, in reverse order, till the original motion is reached, 
— takmg the votes regarding each in the same way. The mo3t 
convenient way of taking the votes is by a show of hands. When 
the majority is palpable to any eye, the hands are never counted. 
When the appearance indicates a near parity, the chairman should 
either count them himself, as visibly and audibly as possible, or, 
with the approval of the meeting, appoint tellers. The most expe- 
dient way of appointing tellers is, in general, to nominate to that 
duty the mover of the amendment for the " ayes," and of the pre- 
vious amendment or the original motion for the "noes." Some- 
times the respective seconders are put on as checks to their 
principals, the seconder of the motion checking off the "ayes" for 
the amendment, and vice versd. The votes may also be taken by 
the audience crossing the room to separate sides for "aye" and 
*' no " respectively, or by audible reply on the calling of a roll,— 
indeed in any way that affords a true and satisfactory guagje and 
test of the opinion of those present. 

As soon as one motion and its incidental amendments, if any, 
have been regidarly and thoroughly disposed of, another should be 
proceeded with if requisite or advisAble. No subsequent motion 
or amendment ought to be put by the chairman of a meeting which 
contradicts or implies a contradiction nominally or really of the 
motion or amendment previously adopted, for that would be tanta- 
mount to the stultifying of the whole proceedings,^ — would be, in 
fact, to ask the meeting formally to record its disagreement with 
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that to whick it had already agreed. The same procedure is to \>^ 
adopted with each motion and its amendments, aa was advised for 
the fbrst. Immediately upon the pronouncing of the dismissal 
of the meeting, some person — ^usually agreed upon beforehand^- 
ought to propose a rote of tiianks to the chairman " for his con> 
duct in the chair." It is not essential that this vote should be 
concurred in by the meeting, which has a perfect right to record 
its disapprobation or censure of the chairman by withholding the 
vote asKcd. Silence will tell with emphasis that the meeting is 
diBsatisfied with his share in the proceeoings. If approved of, tiie 
chairman is entitled to return thimks in the briefest possible terms. 
The rights and duties of the public. — The public have a right to 
timely, explicit, straightforward, and sufficiently widely-circulated 
information regarding any intended meeting — ^to fair and impartial 
admission, on the terms and at the time specified, to the meeting 
till the place is fully occupied, and packing a meeting is in no case 

^'ustifiable ; for then it is holding a meeting under fedse pretences. 
!f any specific set is wanted to attend, that ought to be honestly 
announced, and not manoeuvringly managed. The public have also 
the right— -unless otherwise arranged— to choose a chairman; to 
insist ui>on courtesy and fair play ^om him and to him ; to make 
their voice and will heard upon the matter under consideration* 
whether it is accordant with or discordant from the views of the 
promoters ; to giro an attentive hearing to, and to demand respectful 
address from, each several speaker who keeps to the point, and 
" has anything to say " tendmg towards the elucidation of the 
question. It is, however, neither bound to listen to bores, egotists, 
dreamers, or schemers. It is often unnecessary for it to submit to 
addresses from known partisans— especially if there are oth^s 
ready to be heard. They have the right, too, of voting, and of 
seeing that the votes are honestly and correctly taken. It is the 
duty of the pubHo to attend. Every public meeting is, in reaHty, 
representative. It is a gauge and test of the interest, intelHgence, 
and opinion of the locality in which it is held. Indifference to any 
vital interest of the body corporate indicates degradation and 
selfishness. Yet zealous partisans, hj dexterous manoeuvring^ 
make this very indifference act more efiectively in promoting their 
own designs than people imagine. Every public meeting is also a 
culture. It affords opportunities for thought and action, with tiie 
responsibilities of action. It is never right in the public to receive 
passively the thoughts of some one else ; it is their duty to exercise 
their own. Effective thinking cannot be done by proxy. Every 
member <^ a public meeting ought to regard himself as in some 
measure acting for the pubHc interest, and, therefore, in the truest 
sense a representative. As a representative, he is bound to be honest 
and just. PubHc meetings, as means of nourishing public spirit, 
developing general intel%ence, accustoming men to think as men 
responsible for their thoughts, and their results, deserve more 
attention than is usually given to them. If at each, men would 
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)erfonn their duties, and maintain their rights, thejr would receive 
b beneficial mental discipline, and learn to ffovern themselves; 
bcquire facility in conducting public business, and prepare themselves 
Tor taking part in other and more important public duties and offices. 
TVe have, of course, spoken in this paper of public meetings pro- 
perly so called ; i, e,, as hereinbefore defined. There are manjr so- 
called pnblic meetings which are entire misnomers. Such meetings 
may be open to the public, but they have not a public object m 
view, nor are the public allowed to share in the proceedings. 
Meetings of electors favourable to some special candidate, of parha- 
mentary or municipal voters pledged to one interest, of promoters 
of class- views, or of social or civic propagandists of any sort; meetings 
of sections of the religious world, ostensibly open to all, yet well 
known to be managed, manoeuvred, and sure to be packed ; meetings 
of a locally agitatiing nature, open like a net to catch the unwary, 
and implicate them in the schemes of the stirrers up of strifes, and 
many others of a similar sort. We do not, of course, here speak of 
meetings of social, civic, religious, or local reformers, who clearly 
state their object and defbie their views, inviting the public to 
consider them ; nor of meetings of sects, parties, institutions, asso- 
ciations, societies, unions, clubs, &c., who ask the public to listen to 
their schemes and themes — ^for tHese, by their express form, cease to 
be included in public meetings properly so called. Yet a very large 
proportion of the rules laid down regarding assemblies open to the 
whole body of the people, to become art and part in the carrying on 
of the business, and to share in its consideration and success, is 
applicable also to those smaller sections of the public to whom 
invitations may be given. In all, the order and laws of business are 
alike ; in many, the forms for the election of a chairman, and the 
method of performing his duties, are similar ; in some, the speakers 
and the public are allowed a somewhat similar latitude. And, 
indeed, the more nearly they resemble in constitution and course of 
procedure the public meeting, the more likely are they to commend 
themselves to the common sense and acceptimce of the public. In 
all, the prime requisites are justice, order, good faith, despatch of 
bumness, free discussion, and effective resrilts. 

We do not pretend to have made an exhaustive survey of the 
whole field of possible teaching regarding "public meetings, and 
how to conduct them." The difficulty, and the newness of the 
attempt herein made, may form apolo^es for those defects and im- 
perfections which magr be found in this article. Such as it is, this 
paper has been the result of dose observation, patient noting of facts, 
and a desire to bring both to the test of close reasoning, ^e writer 
hopes that it may be received with indulgence for his object, viz., 
that the method of procedure at public meetings may be, in some 
degree, explained, enforced, and unified, and that those who frequent 
Ihem may know what ought to be done at them, and how it ought to 
tedone. S.N. 
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ABE THE PEEVALENT FORMS OF WOESHIP TN 

3B1TAIN EFFECTIVE P 

AFFIBMATITE BBPLT. 

'^ For differing forms of worship lot zealous bigots fight; 
He can't be in the wrong wfaMO haart is in the right." 

We have, in our former paper, argued tliat the prevalent forms 
of worship in Britain are enective, because each church recognizes, 
as a chief element of all public service in the house of G-od, prayer 
and praise ; and in proportion as this prayer and praise is truthful 
and sincere, the blessing of God has rested upon the churches, 
evidence of which is shown by their " increase in numbers respec- 
tively, and by their active piety and benevolence, a condinon 
altogether unparalleled in any other part of the world." Our reply 
might be closed here without further remark, so far as the argu- 
ments of our opponents are concerned, since no phase of our 
argument has been disproved, nor even assailed with any degree of 
auccess. We, however, owe it to our readers as a duty to show the 
fallacies and erratic flights of our opponents, and, still further, to 
justify our own opinions, that they may be firmly fixed as truths in 
the hearts of all earnest thinking men through the length and 
breadth of the land. 

It may be said by captious competitors that our theory may he 
fine, fair-sounding, and attractive to the sensationalism-loving people 
of the Briti^ isles, but it is unsubstantial, dream-like, as unreal ss 
the patent ghost, and equally unprofitable, to individual piet^ as to 
public good. It may be so. JPossibly w© are mistaken in our 
views, and wisdom mm/ die with them, while we blunder blindly on 
in our ignorance. However, facts are stubborn things, and we are 
over fond of facts from their very stubbornness ; we shall follow onl 
our predilection for them, and produce one which, we think, proreSi 
more than all we could say, ihe truthfulness of our affirmation. Dnr 
hope is that it may be weU received by our opponents, and pore 
as effective in changing their present views as it is truthM i& 
itself. 

To judge of the efficiency of a spiritual act or acts, such as pr^er 
and praise, we must seek some fruit, some outgrowing in the, He, 
spnnglog from ihe inward germ in the heart, the connection of 
which must not only be apparent, but must be certain, palpahle|^«QJ 
powerful. 
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In the " Reporfc on Eeligions Worsliip " made by Horace Mann, 
based on the census of 1851, in p. 65, ei seq,, referring to the supply 
of increased accommodation for religious worship, he states fairly 
the difficulties of obtaining absolute results in nis deductions, but 
concludes that the sources of variation from absolute certainty may, 
with tolerable accuracy, be considered to counterbalance each other, 
and although mathematical acciuracy is not to be attained, real 
truth is obtained. He states the increase of the population and of 
accommodation in Table 5, p. 66, from which we extract the following 
figures :— 

JSate of Increase, heitoeen the periods, of ^ojpulaiion and Sittings 

respectively. 

Periods. Increase of Population. Increase of Sittings. 

1811 *^ 1 ^^'^ P®^ ^^^^* ^'^ ^®^ *^^^*- 

1821 18-0 „ 10-3 „ 

1831 15-8 „ 150 „ 

1841 14-5 „ 22-5 „ 

1851 12-6 „ 19-4 „ 

Prom this it will be seen tlytt from 1801 to 1821 the population 
increased in greater proportion than the accommodation for re- 
ligious worship, and as these are the oldest data to which we have 
access, we may fairly presume that such was the state of things 
previous to 1801 also ; but from 1821 to 1851, accommodation for 
religious worship increased more rapidly than the population. It 
is a fact well known to every person of tnoughtfulness and religious 
activitv, that, duriog the latter period, the active development of 
freer forms of public worship has taken place ; these freer forms 
include a large proportion of the worshippers in Britain, and, there- 
fore, they occupy a prominent position amidst the prevalent forms 
of worshi]^. The development here referred to is characterized by 
a greater intensity of individual interest in the worship. Worship 
has been indindualized ; the general, the formal has given place to 
the individual, the personal; hence the mutual relation is dis- 
covered between the larger proportional increase of worshippers 
and population, and the effectiveness of the prevalent forms of 
worship. Further argument, more conclusive evidence, or more 
stubborn facts cannot be needed to establish our affirmation. 

We proceed to notice a few of the inconsistencies and fallacies of 
our opponents. M. H. opens with the false assumption that wor- 
ship include- devotion and instruction, — ^how it is possible to include 
instruction i worship, we are at a loss to know. Worship is the 
act of the soul informed of its wants, seeking supplies in faith from 
its God, — the act of a soul overwhelmed with the magnitude and 
number of God's good gifts of mercy and love, pouring out itself in 

humble yet joyous gratitude before the throne of His glory, — ^the 

act of a soul trusting in God for pardon and salvation through 
1863. z 
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JesQs ; all this is deroldon; eadi Mt is a ccmmranion of tke soJ 
witii Deity : instmctioii, on the contrary, is the oommniiieati<a d 
knowledge by the learned to tiie ignorant, by man to his fellow^nan. 
Therefore devotion, not kistriM^tion, s worBhip,*-*not bot^, bat de- 
TOtion only. The question before ns is not that diseossed by M. E. . 
onr question is, *'Are prevalent forms of wordiip ^eetiTe?" 
M. H. has debated the question. Are the religious exennses and 
duties performed in places of wor^p effective ? No doubt this 
is an interesting subject for debate, but altogether different fin»n 
our present one : ours is not a question of liturgy or no liturgy,— 
form in print or form in word only, — the silent prayer and praise 
of all, or the united prayer and praise of aU, or the union ot these 
two modes in the free churches, where one leads with living yoiee 
the silent devotions of the assembled worshippers. No ; these 
forms, and which is the more to be preferred, are not now under dis- 
cussion ; but. Are the preyalent forms effective in procuring Divine 
blessings to the hearts and consciences of the worshippers P We say 
they are : M. H. joins issue, and says they are not, and bsises Mb 
" opinion in general on the demand in conforming churches far a 
revision of the liturgy, for curtailing the long service, for liberty to 
omit certain portions of it, and to substitute spontaneous effusions, 
and in the growing desire in nonconforming churches for a modified 
and revised Combination of Hturgical and extempore prayer." We 
mi^ht, in like manner, follow M. H. throughout his papeis, and 
pomt out equal inconsistencies and fallacies. We, however, pa» 
them by, simply remarking that whatever he has said appro^pGriate to 
this question favours the affirmative, and condemns his own positioD 
on the negative ; and whatever is not appropriate to the subject is, 
in proportion to its inappropriateness, calculated to misleabd and 
mystify rather than instruct. 

W. A. P. errs in supposing that eveiy worshipper in a givwi 
assembly must necessarily be sincere in his worship, to raider iiie 
form employed by that assembly e£fective in the sense it possesses 
in this debate ; if such were necessary to obtain the blessing of 
God upon the service rendered to Him, when would worshipping 
man be blessed with answers to his prayers, or find comfort m the 
repeating of Jlis praises P We cordially endorse all that W. A. P* 
advances with respect to the want of sincerity in many worshippeiv; 
but shall this prevent the blessing resting on the few w& are 
sincere P Sodom and Gomorrah would have been saved if onlv & 
few could have been found faithful worshippers of their God. Bow^ 
know we that the faithful few, who worship m sincerity and in trath, 
ore not ihe preservers of the community in which they live from a 
worse fate than they of olden time P The faithM are the salt of 
the earth, they lose not their savour wherewith they are salted. 
We have not to debate the degree of effectiveness, but our a£lnr»- 
tive is proved, if we show tiiat tl^ prevalent forms of woish^ tf* 
effective at all, which, we feel assured, we have n^eatedly done. It 
is not a question of de^^ee i% effecttoeness beUoeen the diffemt 



ibf^ms, hnt whether all ike Jbrtus kaw any effiBctiimiets in our acts of 
worship. 

"We mere shown that God bleMes erery form of Chnstiaa worship, 
and makes it effective to the salvation of the sinner, and to the 
growth in ^aoe of every saint ; let lu learn, ti&en, more cordially to 
give the right hand of fbllowsMp to every one who nameth the 
ziaiae of Jesns, and strive more earnestly to lead the lost dinner 
back to the fold of the Good Shepherd, to &id peace, pardon, and 
eT^erlastisg life in Him. Aiuh Beds. 

KBemVE BSP3LT. 

In the first two articles we have maintained the negative of this 
question without referenee to persons or sects. In this closing 
^aper we have a less pleasant duty to perform, inasmuch as we have 
to criticize Uie opinions said ajrgnments of individual writers. Per* 
'sonalities are disagreeable, and seldom profitable. The question, 
too, lias to be somewhat modified . Our inquiry before was directed 
to the efficiency of the forms in vogue ; but now the question is. Are 
the arguments advanced by the affirmative writers sound P 

Both " Adam Bede " and ** Elpisticos " define worship in the 

narrow sense of simple homage. With them the devotional are 

the only elements of worship (p. 15). *' Elpisticos " *' cannot see 

what instruction can possibly have to do with worship " (p. 100), 

4and styles our paper '* a long account," *' almost a digression on 

prayer *' (p. 101). We see, however, no reason for abandoning our 

own for the narrow and xmphilosophieal view he describes as *' more 

lo^eal." It is in accordance with common sense, which regards 

Divine service and worship as identical. It is the definition which 

our Lord himself appears to have in mind when, after quoting Isa. 

xxix. 13, — " This people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth,. 

and honoureth me with their lips, but their heart is far from me," — 

He added, ** but in vain do they worMp me, teaching for doetrines 

the commandments of men " (Matt. xv. S, 9). Here, if not in our 

paper, "Elpisticos" will perhaps "see what instruction Imw to do 

with worsmp." Worship is homi^e, and the. act of Ikt^iing to 

God's Word is unquestionably an act of homage, and there&re of 

worship. The attending to the exposition of the Scriptures is on 

the same sprounds an act of worship. 

In total misapprehension of the question in debate, this writer 
remarks that " our paper distinctly shows that we have made wor- 
ship depend chiefiy on the conduct, and not, as it evidently does, 
on the in'wB.rd feelings " (p. 101). If, to quote from our first paper, 
he had " discarded partisanship and prejudice," he would not live 
'done UB the injustice of making such a remark, nor have exposed 
his own incapacity to pronounce a judgment on the merits of an 
opponent in controversy. What are we to think of a writer who— 
after reading our remark, " Posture regarded in itself is notlung " 
(p. 23), and a great deal more to the same effiect passim-^eui run 
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awmy with suek an impression as allows him to write of '^ pro 
attitudes " thus : — ** We cannot think them so'.important as ne I 
endeavoured to inculcate " P (p. 101). He complains of our " s 
gular tendency to take words as they stand ;" we wish -we conl^ 
return the compliment, and that he would, in reading the ^rords 
others, take them as they stand, and not just as he pleases. 

James II. once asked the Iloman Catholic ambassador, — ''In 
Spain do you not consult your priests P" "We do," replied the 
priest-ridden Spaniard, "and our affairs succeed accordingly." 
Among the signs in his paper that " Elpisticos " is as far back in 
the dark ages, is the one embodied in the following remark : ** The 
effectiveness of our forms of worship is, we think, manifestly shown 
in this success," namely, "the incomparable prosperity of this 
Christian country " ! (p. 99.) We have heard much urged in proof 
of tiie superiori^ of Anglican forms of worship, but this csuling 
€k>d himself as a witness to their efficiency Iooks like *' the foUj 
and fanaticism *' (p. 100) which " Elpisticos thinks are the peculiar 
appendages of oral prayer. 

The tUrd negative article is written bv a good partisan, but a 
bad critic. The mass of the members of tne establisnment will, we 
fear, think that even this opinion is too favourable. "Solsberg" 
observes that " the Church of England . . . is laudably imitating 
the Eonush Church," &c. (p. 178.) We question the imitation, but 
if this servility be conceded, we doubt whether one in ten Episco- 
palians would describe it as laudable. If " Solsberg " be correct m 
his opinions, "Elpisticos" is totally wrong in his inference, that 
our prosperity in England is due to the effect the English litur- 
gical forms have upon the hearer of prayer. If the imitators are 
so blessed, why not those who are imitated P 

This third negative article is a eulog;^ on the forms observed by 
one section of Christians, and, as such, it is not in our heart to £zia 
fault with it ; but its great defect is, that it is an evasion of the 
question which " Solsberg " stepped forward to discuss. In com- 
mon with all apologists for things as they are, his plea is, "If you 
have the spirit of devotion, you will find church forms admirably 
adapted to foster it.'* But the <]|uestion in debate is, " Are the pre- 
valent forms of worship in Britain effective P " Have they the 
tendency, under the Divine blessing, to evoke that devotional 
spirit P In other words. Do they answer the end for which they 
are designed P To say, as all the affirmative writers do, that if you 
have the spirit, the form is good enough, is, in our estimatioDr 
giving up the whole point in debate. 

The paper by " Mar wood " is an extraordinary piece of com- 
position. The connection between " the Colenso controversy " and 
the effectiveness of Episcopalian forms of worship (p. 262) is far 
fifom clear. The question, " Had the forms of worship been ineffec- 
tive, would it have been thus P" that is, would " the partial sceptic " 
have been so abundantly refuted P is answered by another, — Jfth&j 
btA been effective, would a Colenso have been possible P l^^either 
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Oolen8o*s works, nor tbe answers they have called fortb» have 
anytLing to d6 with the question in debate. 

Xhere is, again, no ])0S8ible connection between the things linked 
together in the following sentence : — ** If he (one of the reyising 
parties) considers the prevalent forms of worship need reyision, he 
must also think with many that the Bible itself, which is the basis 
of Christianity, mnst also require it " (p. 252). Is it the Bible or 
its translation that requires revision P If it be the translation, is it 
the basis of Ghristiamty, or is it the improvement of the version 
"which can be effected without inspiration P We have been puzzling 
oxirselves to guess where " Marwood " lives, with whom he asso- 
ciates, and whence he acquires both his ideas and his informati(»i9 
ever since we read the following sentence,— -" Can any educated 
person say aught against the Engush used in the Bible, a point with 
Tvhich the ignorant but would-be- wise find so much fault P The 
seeming coarseness of the language is its beauty,*' &e, (p. 253.) If 
" the forms of worship in Britain are nothing else than diversifica- 
tions of prayer," as stated on p. 255, what h^ the language of the 
Bible to do with the subject before us P " Seeming coarseness P"— 
Coleridge was of opinion that '* intense study of the Bible would keep 
any from beiAg vulgar in point of style." The author of the ** Elegant 
^Extracts" observes that " our admirable translation has preserved'* 
the sublimities of the original '* in all their beauty, and an English 
writer may select from it a diction better suited to raise the sym- 
pathy of grief, than from the most celebrated models of Christianity." 
Enlightened and well-informed men may wish a revision of uie 
Prayer Book, and a revision of the English version of the Scrip* 
tures, without desiring a revision of God's Word, which, and not the 
translation, is the basis of Christianity. These distinctions show 
the extent of confusion of thought exhibited in that one sentence. 

" Marwood," to avoid "wandering from the theme," asks, " What 
can possibly be more sublimated than the general strain of the 
present version of the Psalms P" (p. 252.) Here the interrogator 
actually wanders from the question. Are the Psalms effectively used 
in worship P to totally another — Is the authorized version sus- 
ceptible of improvement P This strange confusion is shown on the 
next page so glaringly, that one should suppose it impossible for 
any one, ventimng to appear in print, to oe guilty of it. Thus, 
because the Psalms " in their original are written under Divine 
inspiration," therefore the uninspired and the " unbidden " may not 
seek to improve the version. The reader of Macaulay's works perpe- 
tually finds that, to the phraseology of our version, this author was 
most extensively indebted for the cnoicest beauties of his style. Dr. 
Knox, in his "Essays, Moral and Literary," pronounces "the 
language " to be " simple and natural, rich and expressive," and 
" brilliant in diction." The translation of the Psalms he re^rded 
&8 " abounding with passages exquisitely beautiful and irresistibly 
transporting ;' and says mat " the mind is soothed, and the ear 
lavished, with the powerful yet unaffected charms of the style*" And 
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3ret to '^Marffood '* Hie Engliih used ia the Bible i» *^ seeimBg 



coarse." 



Now' when we heiff a cry for rmsion, it it not from " tlMt igzHHsnt 
and would-be-wise," for the masses love the stjle> and know no 
better, but from '* die ednoated." The reyision, affain* whic^ soch 
ask for is not of the st^le, bat of the pasta^ whic& modem crimes 
of the original text have fouDd to be defeotiTe. 

We are informed tiiat ''i;here is mnch in liie <mtm<»rd form of 
worship justifiable ... as a means of drawing togeth^ l^e illite- 
rate/' from ''a lore of seeing how things are oairried on" 
(p. 253). If the writer of this opinion be correct as to the pro- 
priety of making a popular show m the churches of the laocU he 
certamly oug^t to hare ranged himself cm the negatiye aide of the 
question in debate. Eor surely as ui attraction to iiie iUiterate, 
cnurch forms of worship are a miserable failure. It is from the 
upper »id middle classes that the great bi:dk of the meoib^v 
of both Episeopaltan and Dissenting oongregationa is oonstituted. 
The census of 1851 showed that one-half of the nation, oonaiatiBg 
principally of the iltiterate classes, were influenced iby a '* love <x 
seeing what was carried on " in publk-hooses jmd elsewhere, but not 
in churcheaand chapels. « 

We are informed that '^ no man knows for what purpose we axe 
sent into this world " (p. 253), whidi is indeed a noyelty even in 
this age of starring and rash assertions. Akin to this^is the state- 
ment, that " religion is a point of whidi no man knows the nature " 
(p. 254). Prayer is defined as " the earnest outpouring of the soul 
to God " (p. 255) ; and yet we are told that " we CAimoT represent 
our wants " (p. 25^. The disciples asked Christ to teach mem to 
pray (Luke xi. 1), and the Holy Spirit is giyeii to help us in oar 
mfiitnities in connection with prayer (Bom. viii. 26) ; but " Mar» 
■^ood *' sends us to a priesthood " whom God has ordained for the 
purpose" of offering up adoration for us (p. 254). Where such 
** ordained " men are to be found, who ordained them, who gaye 
any right to ordain such mediators between God and man, are 
questions requiring elucidation ; but of this we are certain, that 
with such puerile — ^not to say xmscriptural — ^notions, no writer is in 
A position to say whether the prevalent forms of worship in Britain 
Bxe effective. 

"Marwood" compares the characteristics of Briti^ forms of 
worship with those of other nations, in order to show that tlwy 
-cannot but be effective (p. 264) ; which amounts to this, — that ifwQ 
ink with which he wrote his article is not so black as that ou his 
opponent, this is a proof it must be white. He tells us that 
forms of worship in the English Church have, perhaps, und 
more revision than those of any other ; and, from the el' 
and refinement which have been exercised upon them, 
ought to be superior to the majority " (p. 254). This ma;, 
eeded, for argument's sake, and yet it doe& not i(^ow tha^* 
these forms are superior to others, they are effective, for ; 
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plaint is tbat they are all ineffective. From their having undergone 
more revision than any other, two inferences may he drawn : first, 
tliat they needed it more than others ; secondly, that the revision 
has been snch as to render them superior to others. Of the two 
inferences* " Marwood " draws the one less logical, and one that 
contains an assumption which requires proof— -viz., that the revision 
has been carried to the point which maKes them effective. 

He tells us that " what is taken from our Lord's mouth surely 
none can term otherwise than effective *' (p. 255), which confounds 
the prayer as uttered by Christ with the use that may be made of 
it by ns. Though it be the Lord*a Prayer, it may be made inef- 
fective, and its senseless repetition in the Liturgy does make it most 
in^fiective. 

Precns^ly the same confusion of ideas occurs in the remainder of 
the semt^Mioe above quoted — " and concerning that on which mortals 
have exerted their utmost power " (which is beg^g the question 
in debate), " no blaone can rest upon it»" — ^which is ^surdity itself, 
for if, after we have done all things commanded us, we are to 
regard ourselves as unprofitable servants (Luke xvii. 10), after all 
our revision of the Liturgy it may still be an improfitable service* 
and an ineffective form, K>r aught said to the contrary by " Mar- 
wood," 

Had this important subject never engaged our thoughts before 

this debate was opened, and we were to form our opinion from the 

defence set up by the affirmative writers, we should pronounce the 

ijieffectiveness of the prevalent forms of worship to be greater than 

we at present consider it. The question is plainly as new to them* 

as their prejudices are old and inveterate. Instead of entering the 

discussion in the hope of arriving at some suggestions that would 

purify our forms of worship, enliven our devotions, and make " the 

sabbath a delight," absurd suspicions of a covert attack upon 

d^iominational peculiarities and sectarian preiudices have been 

allowed to warp their judgment. Constitutional changes and natural 

progress towards the best possible forms are thus made impossible, 

4uid the time comes when that which was denied to wise and con* 

scientious reformers is rudely enforced by violent revolutionists. 

While believing that Uie prevalent forms of worship in Britain 
have much that is good in them, we are still of opinion that they 
are susceptible of great improvement. Our reasons for such an 
opinion are fully stated in the first and second articles, and our 
reason for maintaining this view is confirmed by the feeble attempt 
made by the affirmative writers to prove the effectiveness of the 
prevalent forms of worship. M* H. 
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IS THE PULPIT OE THE PEESS MOEE POTENT IN 

THE PEESENT BAS:? 

THE PULPIT.— T. 

We had only once the pleasure to hear and see Mr. Samne} 
Neil, the highly cultored essayist of the British Cowtroversialisl, 
IJpon that occasion he deliyerea a thoughtful address on thQ subjeet 
or" Controversy;" and although we have, with infinite pleasure 
and profit, read his many subsequent papers, always gracing apd 
enriching this serial, yet we confess that his spoken words produced 
a much greater and more enduring effect upon our minds than any 
of his written prelections. A similar experience has come to m 
recently in regard to the Eev. Dr. Norman Macleod. His many 
excellent papers in Good Words, sO full of life and nerve, sank in 
effect into comparative insignificance when contrasted with the Hfe, 
the energy, of his orally delivered sermon. Perhaps our acquaintaDce 
with the written productions of the great men of our time is as 
general as that of most men not students by profession ; and yet, 
if we were asked to give an impression of the style of their bought, 
we should refer to our remembrance of them as speakers and 
lecturers rather than as reasoners and thinkers on the printed page. 
We have cause to believe that our experience is not peculiar— ^^ 
the same experience has been general, and that all have to acknow- 
ledge the power and the fascination of the speaker's presence, voice, 
ana manner. This induces us to believe that if ten thousand 
printed warnings to youth, on the dangers and follies incidental toi 
their state, were placed in their han<&, they would have a much 
less result than the same address, delivered to the same yonng^ 
people, accompanied with the living earnestness' of the voice. 
There is the element of sympathy, which is wanting on the printed 
page, which gives to the spoken discourse, it may be of the most 
commonplace character, a power and force which carries it hoste- 
to the hearts of the hearers. 

And then, again, men do listen to sermons, and, they do iiot read.^ 
It is supposed they do, but they do not. There are certainly an. 
immense number of books and periodicals sent out from the press, 
of which Paternoster Eow will bear testimony, but what are they 
in comparison to the population P A drop in a bucket; nay/ 
scarcely so much. There have been two or three books lately, of 
which ** Meet for Heaven," and "Heaven our Home," may be taken 
as specimens, which have reached some fifteen or sixteen thousand,— 
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bb.ouglit to be an extraordinary success, but which reallj, looking 

fxrom the side of the public, and not from the side of the publisher, 

La xiot even the drop in the bucket. And these are successes ; but 

tJiere have been large numbers of excellent books published during 

tJjLe present year which have not attained to a second edition, the 

fi^irst having been chiefly " wasted," and author or publisher having 

±0 bear the loss of production. As proof of the " shaky " character 

o:F " the trade " in books, and, therefore, of the absence of their 

influence, the Booksellef^ast month was uttering a sad wail over 

'tli.e state of " the trade ; that bankruptcies were to be expected, 

-CLol; only in London, but all over the country, and that many had 

l>een delayed simply by the carte de visite mania, which had enabled 

-fclie booksellers for a brief period to tide over their difficulties. The 

Ikistory of magazines and serial literature tells the same, if not a worse 

-tale. The fact that one or two publications are successfdl is no evi» 

deuce of the healthiness of general periodical literature. A magazine 

may be successful as a money speculation, and yet have but the 

smallest influence on socie^. To said into each English home a 

copy of Comhill, Temple Sar, or Oood Words, how many must be 

printed ! But take another test. Coont up every periodical that 

professes to be of an educational tendency, as removed from mere 

amusement, and then compare the aggregate number, net with the 

number of the population merely, but with the numbers who, on the 

census Sunday, attended divine worship. We can thus take this^ 

question out of the domain of spectdation, and reduce it to the 

certainty of figures. We first show that the bookseller, from the 

want of book buyers, is generally almost on the verge of insolvency; 

and then that the number of periodicals issued from the press is in 

sad disproportion to the numbers of the worshipping population. 

But we do not take any account of the Fourth Estate — the news-^ 
papers F Yes, we do ; but we assi^ them a much smaller influence 
than is generally claimed. As an illustration, who reads the Times 
for its leaders P Who cares for iU opinions P Its leaders, in the 
matter of style, are idways worth reading, because thev are 
always admirable ; but the matter of the leader is of small con- 
sideration, because the matter of the morrow's leader on the same 
subject may be directly the opposite, as it often has been. The 
Times is read, like most other newspapers, for its facts, not for it9 
opinions. The opinions of irresponsible persons, who utter their 
thoughts — or rather the thoughts which they are paid to utter, — 
are of small account. The other da3r, as an instance, the Times 
contained a scuiTik>us thunderer agamst the £ev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, which was reprinted in the Manchester Guardian on the 
day when that reverend gentleman waa advertised to speak in the 
Pree Trade Hall. Instead of some eight thousand persons caring 
one jot what the Times had written, and the Guardian had repeated, 
they gave the speaker an ovation that was positively overwhelming. 
The prestiffe of the Times departed when itichard Cobden and John 
Bright exposed its interested fallacies on the subject of the com 
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law8« Their sermons afiectod the tfaoagH and action of "Enghai^ 
the force of whi<^, and the troth of wlod^ the TimeswBi^ ocMBpdki 
to acknowledge. 

Now look at the infloaenoe <^ ihe pulfat. In Ate first vlmee, ii'm 
€fvtirywhete. The meet distant luanlet^ or Tillage has its chapels aad 
churches, and however ignorant the population may be of ** wh^ 
the worid is doing," they are to be fimnd in soma pn^K»rtion 
attending the nunistarations of l^e preacher. Then tiie minister 
beoomes the friend and adriser of his oo^gr^iationt and he thu 
Qzeireises a most potent power upon tho^ who come within Ins 
inflnenee* It is, perhaps^ not too much to say that, direoUy ot 
indiiNaotly, this is so with every family in England ;— not that every 
family, or every membw of every family, comes immediatelj imder 
1^ influence of the preacher, but indirectly, tiiroi^ those who do, 
the teaching of the pulpit^ to an incredible extent^ finds its way to 
the national conscience. 

This* indeed, is ihe only way to aceouni for the decided and 
palpable progress whidi has been made in habits and ideas amongst 
the common people of late years. Of course the question under 
debate has reference to the morals of the people, the inculcation of 
which necessarily forms the chi^ work for which the minister is set 
apart, but which, as we all know, is by no means the sole or the best 
p«rt of the work of the press. It is acknowledged that the pnas 
has an immense power» unfortunately for evil as for good. Take^ 
as an illustration, those wretched imaginings of Eeynolds, whidi 
can only fittiuglv be described as the wmlowing of a diseased 
imagination in filth and dirt. That we are not overrun with that 
dass of unhealthy spawning is owing, as we think, to the sober 
restraints of the pulpit. We have seen this restraint in oar day 
exereised in a most remarkable manner in those things in which the 
interests of the people were much concerned. Two or three 
instances come to our remembrance. On one occasion it was 
thought well, by a society caUed "The National Public School 
Association," to obtain an Act of Parliament for the opening of 
public schools, to be paid out of the rates, in which nothing out 
secular education should be taught, or only so mudi of the Bible as 
all— Catholic, Jew, or ev^i: infidd — ^might app^ve. The scheme 
was supported by the press, almost unanimously; but the 
ministers assembled, and they said, No ; the Bible must be read in 
the schools : and Ihe Public Scluxd Association soon became a thing 
of the past. Then we also remember the immense conference of 
ministers of every denomination during the existence of the com 
law«. When the sitting was closed, me ministers went ha^ to 
their congregations, and very soon the voice of the People, of course 
with exceptKms, demanded the ''repeal," which l^ir Itobert Peel 
was soon compelled to give. And we also remember the e&oiiB 
that weure made to open museums, &ee libranes, and to introduce 
music in the public parks on tiie Sunday. This was almost 
unanimously supported by the press ; but the pow« and potent 
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of the pulpit put down the effotbi md the Sujaday is still pareserved 

in its quiet. Great efforts have been made of late years to reviya 

the infidelity of Paine, and the Dei8j:ii of the Peists. The press 

has not been silent, it is true, in ita condemnation and exposure of 

auch opinions, but its ntteranoes have, for the most purt, beeot 

addressed to the cultivated and the cultured rather than to iho 

uneducated and illiterate. The work of throwing back the infiuenee 

of infidelity has been the work of the ministers, which they have so 

effectually accomplished that infidelity has a terrible straggle to get 

itself heao'd ; in the country, especially, it has neither " local habita* 

tion nor name/' And what of its propounders P-*^ two instaajM^es 

its chief teachers have recently acknowledged the potency of the 

pulpit, and thrown down their infidelity, and eml»aced ChristianitY^ 

We do not care to ask more for the pulpit Ihan it is famy 

entitled to, and are not, therefore^ quite so foolish as S. T, F.-^in 

the October British Controversialist — would have us to be ia 

supposing that we claim the discoveries of Galileo as the discoveries 

of the pidpit, or the discoveries of Pascal, Newton, Dr. Livingstone^ 

Grant, and Speke ; although S. T. P. ought to know that it was 

through the pulpit, speaking generally, that Columbus made his 

great discovery, that Kewton was influenced by the divines of his 

time, and that Dr. Livingstone is a minister, and goes out to distant 

countries to carry the Gospel, and with it civilization. The pulpit, 

in its influence u^n. foreign lands, has a power of extraorainor^F 

magnitude, which is not limited to the delivery of secular sermons^ 

but which, if it does anything, turns men from gross darkness to 

marvellous light. We do not claim for the pulpit everything done 

and doing in the world, but we do claim for it an influence for time^ 

which is not even approached by any agency whatever. And its 

influence for eteniitv is not less, but more. It addresses itself* 

sabbath after sabbath, to man's eternal interest ; it points out tP 

him, however valuable discoveries and possessions mav be, that 

there is a delight which may be attained, and which must be 

obtained for the enjoyment of the highest happiness in this life, and 

for the fruition of man's glory in the life to come. Will it, in thit 

respect, be contended for one mom^at that the press can be placed 

in comparison with the pulpit P The press, as we have shown, ia 

much more limited in its appliances than the needs of the people; 

but if it sent an earnest appeal on the subject of a godly life into 

every home, it would still have less influence Ihan the pulpit, for 

the simple reason that the appeals would not be read, and the pulpit 

would be first required to stir up to an interest in spiritual things 

before the dry and uninteresting address would be read with pront 

*nd pleasure. It is true that the Tract Society has many interesting 

incidents on record of the remarkable value of their publications in 

toning men from an evil to a godly Hfe, but in the majority of 

instances it will be found that the persons so awakened have in 

^arly life listened to the teaching of the pulpit, and that the chief 

^alue of the tract has been in calling up forgotten truths and early 
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impreBsions, reoeired when tlie mind was dnctQe, and the life simi^ 
and pore. 

But we are far from desiring to depreciate the influence of & 
press ; and while we say that the pnlpit, in its influence upon Ik 
people generally, is greater than that of the press, yet we admit, u 
the same time, that the press has had, and has, a mighty influ^ee 
upon the pulpit. The preacher has heen moved by that influenee 
to take broader and more comprehensive views of life and its 
interests ; he has become quickened to greater improvement and t 
larger grasp. He has seen the speculations and thoughts of secular 
thinkers,— nervous, energetic, and strong, — and the truth lias c^ise 
home to him, that if he would not be len; high and dry in thougiit 
and knowledge, he must keep himself abreast of the rolling and 
ever-advancing intelligence of the age ; — ^that intelligence never 
truly weakening " the record," however at times it may seem to do 
80, but, on the contrary, as time advances, cementing and conflmdog 
the truths which we believe have come to us from God, and whkh 
can never be altered and amended by man. We rejoice, then, in 
the agency of the press, because it is so great an aid and help to 
the iimuence and energy of thb pulpit. J. J. 

THB PBBSS. — ^V. 

The far-fetched ambiguities adduced as arguments by the advo- 
cates of the pulpit show that a closer attention to the terms of the 
question under discussion must be exacted. !N'ot, however, but that 
tne question itself appears to be stated with all possible distinctness, 
and we should have thought that, in an inquiry relating explicitly 
to the present day, it woxQd be obviously inconsistent and unneces- 
sary to introduce ** the earliest historic x)eriod " as an element in 
the discussion. Nor are we at all concerned to know that the pulpit 
hus not " deteriorated " since that remote time— a fact on which 
H. M. dwells with exultant but somewhat illogical complacency. 
Indeed, we trust that it has vastly improved of late years, and that 
it does not now seek to " maintain its supremacy ** by means of 
sham miracles, torture, martyrdom, and disreputable juggling tricks. 
But we suppose these are the " potent spells " to which H. M. 
alludes in one of his flights of rhapsody as " awing the minds of 
kings with the efficiency of their sway." We therefore remind this 
writer that our present purpose is to ascertain whether the pulpit, 
as it at present is, has or has not an influence greater than tnat of 
the press in its present state. The past and the foture do not enter 
into the argument. Nor is H. M. more fortunate when, in his iAM 
paragraph, he does attempt a definition. **But," he says, "the 
pulpit may be viewed in a much wider and more comprehensive 
manner than in a strictly ecclesiastical sense. It may be taken to 
mean the rostrum, and'mclude speaking generally ; and it has also 
a signification which comes to us from me ancient Eomans— viz., 
the stage." To this extraordinary definition we have only to reply, 
that whatever the pulpit may have been in the days of the " ancient 
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^.omans/' or whatever various functions the preacher may then have 
p^xformed, are matters into which it is clearly superfluous for us 
bi^xe to inquire, it being quite sufficient for our purpose if we remind 
ovix friend that the preacher of the present day certainly does not 
a.xrrogate to himself the profession of the actor, or the notoriety of 
t^lxe public speaker. If oratory in general, instead of preaching in 
j>a.rticular, had been the subject of debate, H. M.'s definition would 
si^ill include too much, since the orator's and the actor*s arts are as 
<3Lxstinct as the poles. 

"We must also take exception to the meaning which £. S., in his 

Q-fcl ierwise discriminating article, tacitly attaches to the term Pulpit. 

"SHe assumes that it is identical with, and includes, Christianity ; 

-fcliat it is a full and complete exponent — and the only opponent— -of 

-fclie Christian doctrine ; that, in short, it represents religion, or the 

ctLXxrc\ in its multiform character. And then, having thus taken 

£o2r granted that the two terms. Pulpit and Church, are identical and 

: iixterchangeable, he proceeds to argue that, as religion is a higher 

. authority, a surer guide, a more potent teacher, than the press, so 

is the pulpit also; thus committing the fallacy of incluoing the 

j^cater in the less, and of ascribing to that Imiited ministration 

Tvliich is performed by the preacher individually, all those attributes 

and various influences which are possessed and disseminated by the 

services of the church generally. 

!Had E. S. referred to a kindred question to the present one now 

being considered in these pages, he would have seen that the pulpit, 

or preaching, is there shown to be but a small part of the service 

of the church, occupying, by orthodox time, only some twenty 

minutes or so out of two hours, and must be distinguished from 

the other two equally essential rites — ^via., prayer and praise, — and 

the degree of influence which makes up the sum-total of the church's 

eflBcacy be then proportionately awarded amongst the "services" 

generally — a process which renders R. S.'s position quite untenable, 

and reduces by two-thirds the strength both of his oflensive and 

defensive arguments. 

But the pulpit, in common with oratory, is fast becoming an 

obsolete institution. As literature increases, so the need of oral 

communication decreases. The press is thus rapidly absorbing to 

Itself the old-world functions formerly enjoyed oy the orator and 

the preacher. And the reason is obvious. The sphere of individual 

influence, by means of speaking, must always be a precarious and 

a restricted ono ; but the press carries the voice of the speaker and 

the thoughts of the writer throughout tKe whole world. An 

unsym]pathizing audience often hears with apathy the profound 

exposition of the preacher or the scholar; but to-morrow this 

rejected address, having been entrusted to the universal press, shall 

find thousands of genial appreciators. The circles of hearers around 

all the pulpits of Christendom constitute but a very small and 

unimportant part of the reading and thinking public — a fact of 

which all speakers, whether lay or clerical, are perfectly cojiscioii8» 
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tt&d it oonstitntes the mothre (almoet a mania) which so pow< 
impels l^e elerical profession to ''rash into print." Unsa 
wim the faint applause of their own little ''flock," they seeii 
wider audience in the world of letters. And it is well to do so, " 
in proportion to the henefit which the preacher confers on liis 
people by means of the pnlpit, so is his power for good h 
and multiplied by means of tiie press, as he is thereby in^ 
to a new and larger sj^iere. Where woold now be the fame 
the eloquence of the dirines of the last centnry bnt for the pres?l 
A mere tradition ! Bnt consi^ed to the perpetual keepmg of tilt 
press, a Baxter always liyes — ^is erer preacnin^. 

But besides, the pulpit is in ^e hands and tne interests of a mem 
section of thinkers ; it is in the exclusive serrice of those who tn 
eonStituted the exponents of theology alone: but the press is 
universal in its sympathies, and oflers to millions of readers, sot 
only the best things which fall from ihe lips of the solitary preacher; 
but also out of ito own erer-increasing storehouses it distributes 
with liberal hand those truths of &ct and philosophy which eon- 
vtitute at once the source and sum of our civilization. And thoB, 
if the pulpit may be said to be ^e servant of the preacher, Urn 

Sress may be compared to his own right hand ; for by its power he 
enabled to rescue from oblivion, and kindle into a new life, those 
truths which the eflete and feeble servant had suffered to fade into 
forgetfulness. In the press, therefore, the preacher finds an ally 
fya more powerful than the pulpit. 

Having now, as we hope, somewhat cleared the way to a more 
definite conception of the proposition before us, it becomes neoessaiy 
to turn to those claims which have been set up by our opponents, 
and to examine how far they are consistent in themselves, and to 
what extent, if any, they affect the question at issue. For this 
purpose we must revert to H. M.'s article, which, as opening the 
debate on his side, demands an amount of attention not merited by 
its weak and fallacious arguments. He commences hostilities in 
earnest by administering the following characteristic thrust : — " The 
press,*' he Says, " has, to a certain extent, usurped the rights of the 
pulpit ; and who is justified in upholding the power of a usurper?" 
This is a piece of neat and ingenious nonsense, which could only 
have emanated from a mind amply endowed with that species of pre- 
ternatural acuteness which, in its highest development, is synony- 
mous with lunacy. We are, of course, not informed under what 
drcumstances, or at what period, the press perpetrated this act of 
usurpation ; but we gladly accept, as a comphment, the imputation 
thus sought to be conveyed, and will answer this crushing interro- 
gatory by propounding another, viz.: — ^The pulpit, as representing 
the corrupt and decaying church of Eome, denied the right of free 
thinking, denied certain well-known facts of science, denied every- 
thing, in short, except its own existence and right to rule ; but the 
pulpit, as represented by modem enlightened divines, has usurped 
•these negative rights of indiscriminate denial, and, instead of 
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i0iioTttDt credulity, ireqnires intelligent belief; instead of ignoring 
t&e plain facts of science, maintains them. Bat " who," asks H. M., 
'* is justified in tipholding the power of the usurper P " If H. M. 
liad Deen more exaot in selecting his terms of reproach, he would 
xLot baye thus placed himself on the horns of a dilemma ; but, 
xuofortunately, in his eagerness to traduce the press, and in his anger 
^■b the wide supremacy it has justly attained, he accuses it of 
^esurping the pulx>it — as though the conqueror were not always a 
Tisorper in the opinion of the usurpee ; — whereas his chder should 
cliienT hare been directed against me stupidity or feebleness of the 
clxurdi in thus allovringits tights to be inTaded,-and its prerogative 
-coiiMiiled by its riyal. 

The three questions which H. M. has propounded in itaUes, but 

to which he gires no intelligible reply, are, we suppose, to be tidcen 

as calculated, in his opini<m, to elicit a final and unequxvoeal answer 

in Ids favour. Let us see. He asks, first, " Does thepulpit attract 

a larger concourse of pec^le ihasx the press?'* This pertinent 

interrogatory he disposes of, not by producing statistics, not by 

bringing forward any well-grounded facts, but by resorting to the 

feminine expedient of repeating an emphatic amrmatire as many 

idmes and in as many dianges of language as his somewhat limited 

vocabulary will allow. But he does s<Hnetimes condescend tb 

produce what he evidently expects will be accepted as valid reasons, 

instead of empty declamation, and tlie following is a sample :**In 

aUuding to the alleged preponderating infiuence of the pnlpit, and 

after gratuitously assuming ^at most of the congregation care but 

little for any portion of the service except the sermon, but go to 

church or chapel solely "through their impatience to hear what the 

xninister has to say for himself" (which is a flagrant libel), he 

proceeds to argue that, " as the congregation are so anxious to hear 

the sermon, they must m some way profit by it ; and whilst in such 

a state of mind [what state of mind F] they could not fail to study 

its precepts, and therefore its influence with them would l>e 

exceedinglv great. Again, to take another signification of the 

word." What word P we ask ; bnt, alas ! there is no word given 

whose signification we can take. But let us glance at the logic of 

this extract. H. M« states that anxiety to hear a sermon necessarily 

implies that the hearer " tmist profit by it." We do not lee that 

this conclusion logically follows, certainly not in the sense H. M. 

intends. A man may be anxious to hear a statement in order to 

refute it, or to deride it, or to be amused by it, or even, certainly, 

to profit by it ; but the former assumptions are as well founded as 

the latter, in order to accoimt for the alleged anxiety. Wtf even 

thought that the active scepticism of one half of all congregations, 

and the inert torpidity of ^e other half, were ihe constant and 

common grounds of loud complaint by the pulpit all over the world, 

and that genuine anxiety to hear the sennon for its own sake Wfits 

con&ied to a very small section of the hearers. But, in short, the 

allegation that " the majority of people go to church"--we presume 
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H. M. means habitually — when it is well known that if all tlu 
churches and chapels in England were crowded, they would noi 
hold one-tenth of the popxdation ; and the further assertion thattlif 
pulpit has more hearers than the press has readers, must stand s^ 
conyicted in all their naked absurdity. 

The second proposition, *' Are the opinions of the ^ress of greater 
weight than those of the pulpit P " is disposed of by its proDoonder 
in the same facile manner as the former one. '* The press," lie sajs, 
somewhat paradoxically, "asserts its opinions in a far more 
authoritative manner than the pulpit," — an avowal in which, surelj, 
the terms are inverted, as elsewhere he maintains that the pulpily 
'' being gifted by a certain inspiration, as it is, and coupled mm a 
strange impressiveness in so close a connection with our eternity" 
(sic), IS the highest authority we can have, " and, unlike the press, 
is never on dimcult ground. ' The reconciliation of these contradic< 
tions must rest wim the maker of them, and if he succeeds in 
explaining them away, he will achieve a task but little less difficult 
than that of avoiding them altogether. 

But the main fallacy under uniich all our opponents labour, and 
which, though never clearly expressed, yet constantly crops up in 
the form of unintelligible bursts of rhapsody, arises, we beliere, 
from l their having elaborated a syllogism something like the 
following : — 

Maior. — The preacher, by virtue of his office, " conyerts sinners to 
the Christian faith,"— -he saves their souls. 

Minor. — Now it is better that a man should save his soul than 
that he should possess all the advantages which the press can bestow. 

Conclusion. — Therefore the pulpit, having bestowed this greater 
blessing, is the more potent power. 

This piece of reasoning looks plausible enough, and is, indeed, 
perfect and soimd, so far as it goes. It is, however, full of fallacies, 
of which we shall unearth a few. First comes the fallacy, by im- 
plication in the major premiss, that " the preacher converto sin- 
ners ;" a statement whicn, though true in a particular sense, is not 
true universally and in the sense implied, as sinners are converted 
by other men besides preachers, and by other media besides the 
pulpit. A similar fallacy also lurks in a twofold garb in the 
conclusion. But besides these fallacies, a long train of them he 
hidden in the minor premiss. "We freely admit, for instance, that 
eternal well-being in a future state is better than temporary 
happiness in the present life ; but we utterly deny that the pulpit. 
having, in common with other media, imparted tbiat great blessing, 
is therefore the more potent power. 

First, it cannot be the mare potent power, because, as we have 
just seen, it has produced the result in common with other powers-- 
the press being one, — and it can, therefore, only staiid on terms oi 
equality with them in this its "bright particular " sAhere of action; 
whereas the press, besides being eqiuiUy potent wmb the pulpit in 
the special function of the latter, contains and employs various 
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other means of beneficial influence upon the world at large, to which 
thepulpit can lay no claim. 

The third and last phase of the subject touched upon by H. M„ 
namely, the relative " sanitary effects of the pulpit and the press," 
appears, in the absence of any explanation whatever from him, to 
be so preposterous and xmmeaning a question to raise in an inquiry 
like the present, that we do not see now anything of importance, 
either pro or con., can be said in respect of it j and we shall there- 
fore end our remarks on this gentleman's lucubrations by expressing 
a hope that when next we see his name in this Magazine, it will be 
at the foot of an essay composed with some decent respect for the 
roles of grammar, of evidence, and logic. 

The summary with which R. S. concludes his article is not 
borne out by the context. We deny that " the press is only an 
echo of public opinion." The newspaper press is certainly often 
representative of the opinions and wants of the thinking *part of the 
community ; but it is also, in a greater degree, simply and avowedly 
iivformative on all the various matters on which it treats ; while 
the press as represented by literature generally, so far from being 
"** an echo of public opinion," is the herald and exponent of all the 
advanced forms of thought of the age. "We also emphatically deny 
that ** the pulpit is steady " in its teachings, — as witness the recent 
ecclesiastical prosecution in the case of the Essays and Renews, 
and the obloquy which has been cast upon Dr. Coleuso, by reason 
of his conscientious investigations regarding the Pentateuch, &c. 
But the climax of audacity is reached when B. S. declares that 
" the press derives its influence from the pulpit." Now if poetical 
or cbivalric justice were, in these days, meted out to those who 
"bravely dare," the undaunted propounder of this astounding 
paradox would certainly obtain the cross of valour for desperate 
assertion ; but in the more peaceful arena of polemics he can only 
eacpect to obtain a derisive laugh. Utter confusion of terms, and 
wifrul vnrong-headedness, " can no further go " than this. Could 
B. S. have forgotten, that in a paragraph no farther back than the 
one immediately preceding that which contains the sentence in 
question, he states, with equal assurance, that " the press is only an 
echo of public opinion" P Now if such is the case, and if it is also a 
fact (as E. S. maintains) that, notwithstanding this, "the press 
derives its influence from the pulpit," then it must follow that the 
pulpit also is but an echo of public opinion, which is tantamount to 
saying that the common source of inspiration, both of the pulpit 
and wie press, is to be found in pubnc opinion — a preposterous 
notion. Nor is B». S.*s final statement, that the pulpit, in contra- 
distinction to the press, has alwavs been the liberal and consistent 
champion of civil and religious liberty, deserving any more serious 
attempt at refutation than the former one ; and we have simply to 
record against it the fact, that it is a gross falsification of authentic 
history. 
The paternal character of the clergy is a favourite theme with our 
1863. 2 A 
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opponents, and they nerer tire of painting, in yiyid coloura, 
dian scenes of peace and blissfol innocence, in wldch the cemdat 
£fwce is, of course, the " pastor,** serenely authoritative ; and around 
hun are grouped, in attitudes of admiring and grateful veneratki, 
the minor items in the scene. But over these £uicy sketches cf 
pastoral life there sometimes passes an ominous shadow ; and snul 
an one has recently arisen, and may he seen ohecuring the fair a^ 
happ^ village presided over by certain reverend agricultoiralistB a 
Bucjonghamfihire. Here, instead of smiling innocence and Swim 
cottages, is poverty most squalid, under conditions of moral aad 

Shys^al pollution that would disgrace the kingdom of Dahomej. 
*he expostulation addressed by a philanthropic body to these 
'* ministers of the gospel *' met with that response which usuaUj 
attends an appeal to the vulgar purse, instead of to the £ner 
feelings of pitf and Christian aiatity. 

We have no desire to disparage the pulpit, or to vilify t2ie derical 
character, but we are bound to protest against the truth of the too- 
highly coloured pictures drawn by our opponents of the *' xMitenial'* 
or evangelizing tendency of the sacred profession. Many <^ our 
friends have been, for several years, respectable tax-paying entities 
in the metropolis, but during the whole of that time the only per- 
sonal evidence that has been afforded them of their being in a land 
of churches has consisted in the casual visits of saturnine spinsters 
or seedy curates for charitable donations. Compared with this, how 
sure, constant, all-satisfying, and geniaLis the lriend^p_of books. 

E. S. J. 



IP^Ittics. 



IS A DEMOCEATIC FOEM OF GK>VEKNMENT BEITEE 
THAN A LIMITED MONAECHYP 



▲FFIBMATITS AITICLB.— T. 



I BBAD in a paper upon ''Lord Bolingbroke,'* in the Iforih 
British Review for August, the following sentence, which singukrlj 
corroborates the view I took in my former paper, and^ snpported us 
a reference to Sir G. C. Lewis, of the essentially democratic form of 
the Groyemment of Britain, yi^., " The Eevdution (1688) did not 
merely substitute William IH. for James [YII.] ; it dethroned the 
Ein^ of England." It introduced the government oi prime 
ministers, who became de facto presidents of the democracy of 
Britain, and it transformed the Sovereign into an ornamental 
inutility, or even into a nullity. For who can read our historf 
without noting that, hemmed round though it be by all posMe 
forms of cou^sy, the monarchy has never since then t>een a 
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gorermnff, but a goTeradd poWef. ^Hie Ameriesn Sevoltition wa« 
aeknowl&lged to be a sucoees by ^e smiistry Mrainst the will of 
Hie king. Peace was oondaded wiiii Napole^dn I. by Hie |)remieir 
in opposition to the desire of the king; Csl^oUc emancipalion was 
granted, though the prejudiees and eommands of Hie idng were 
opposed to it. The Iteform Bill was gained against the king. 
Napoleon III. was recognized by the mimstry without the Queen s 
eexttent, and at the cost of the favour of the Court. J. !R. C. asserts 
that} Hie monwrchy ^remains an actuality." X assort that for ail 
goyeming purposes it is a merely nominal entity. And Hiis I say, 
not for the purpose of using Britain as an example of a pure or true 
^mocrac^, but of showing that our opponents hare no real right 
to argue in ^your of limited monarchy from Hie state of our own 
land, because that is due to its democratic, and not to' its monarchie, 
basis. We used the precauHon of noting the ftillaoious element in 
t^iat argument whkih comes so naturally to one's thoughts, yet is so 
macourate and inadequate, yi£., That kind of gdyemmeut under 
which the greatest possible amount of freedom and happiness is 
attainable is the best. The British Goyermnent is that under 
which, &e. ; Hierefore it is best. B^t Britain is a limited monar chy ; 
hence a limited monarchy is the best form of goyerament. We 
hold, not only that our reservation is justifiable, but that it is indis- 
pensable ; for eyery person knows how fatal to true reasoning the 
mistaking of a nominal for a real definition is. Britain is a demo* 
eracy conducted under monarchical forms— a government in which 
the monarchy is so " limited," as to have "uothing in the world to do" 
—but to agree to and determine on whatsoever Hie democracy wills. 
The monarchy has no responsibility, because it has no power ; but 
the prime minister, who wields the power, endures the responsibility* 
"Democracy," it is said, "engenders a quarrelsome and arrogant 
dis^sition among the people." The Greek and Boman empires iu 
ancient times were the most ajjgressive governments on the earth. 
In modem times, France and Bussia have acquired a similar repu*> 
tation. If what has been said is true of democracies^ it is not pre- 
dicable of them alone; and unless it be so, it will not avail in argu- 
ment. And even were it aj>pttrentty true, it would scarry be 
worth much as an argument in this c[ue8tion ; for as a democracy 
18 directly opposed to a monarchy, it requires to be careful and 
Knarded m its intercourse, and to stand firmly and unflinehingiy up 
for its rights ; and monarchs are apt to regard conduct of that sorb 
M ** arrogant and quarrelsome." Thus are we beguiled by words, 
^d turned aside m our searcb for truth by mere verbal fellaciea. 
Tke charge of being " aggressive and tyrannical," brought against 
^mocracies, may, W the same statement, be completely oppugned. 
Take " the Thirty Years' War," or " Hie Seven Years' War," as 
msfcances of aggression and tyranny ^on Hie part of monarchies, aad 
]ga*ch them with any of the wars undertaken by demoeraciea. 
•Bead only a hundredtn part of the " treaties" made by monarchic^. 
states in Europe, and inquire how they have been kept, and yoa 
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will scarcely thereafter r^;ard it as a characteristic of dein< 
alone to l>e ''faithless and treacherous." lliat ''the liberty 
democracies is not secure" is not Hie fault, but the nusfortnne 
democracies. They are surrounded by monarchies, whose 
aions and intrigues continually disturb their peace and thri 
their stability. This concourse of attacks causes the x>^ople 
democracy to be on their guard and to be jealous ; it also o; 
great temptations to those placed in nower by the concossion 
external riders. These are the acciaents to which democrat 
are exposed, on account of the faults and flagrant miscanductl 
monarchies ; and the charges brought aeainst the former receive 
their relevancy from the delinquencies of the latter. It would 
do for monarchies to allow democracies to flourish, for they W4 
seal their own condemnation if they suffered government by , 
people to conduce to the benefit of the people. Everybody knoj 
that cooperative stores receive no favour m)m their competitors 
trade, but rather the reverse. It is the interest of sin^e dc 
to detract from their good name and prosperity. But would 
body be justified, on that accotmt, in behoving that co-opei 
societies were not good institutions, and capable of being managed 
to good purpose P 

Monarchy has now had a long trial in the world. The pride <^ 
Sardanapalus, the aggressions of Xerxes, the conquests of Alexander, 
the wars of Constantme, Hie contests of the French Idn^ and the 
German emperors, are only specimens of the terrible trail of blood 
which monarchy has drawn along the pages of history. The wars 
of the Italian Eepublics, though hot and fierce, were not caused by 
internal dissensions or popular discord, so much as by the intrigues 
of the great powers, the desire of holding to states who had served 
them, and the wish to carry out stiU farther the freedom they 
themselves enjoyed. Sepublics so enclosed by monarchies, many 
of whose citizens were allied to the ministers of great states, and 
more of whom were exposed to the seductions of these ministers 
and their masters, haa not a fair chance ; yet even there the 
brightest pages of legislation have been written, the fairest products 
of poesy have been brought forth. If there are any pages of 
history upon which men love to dwell with excessive rapture and 
excellmg delight, they are to be found written on the pages of the 
•democracies ratiier than in those of the monarchies. 

The very terms of this question are, in point of fact, a yielding 
Jip of the whole gist of the debate. What is a limited monardiy? 
It is one in which democracy has so far prevailed as to curb tne 
«vils of monarchy. It is, in fact, a monarchy in a transition state 
towards a democracy. Now transition states are never enduring, 
and progress ought always to be " from good to better, thence to 
best. The more limited monarchies become, the more democratie 
are they; and hence all that can be said in favour of limited 
'monarchy is, in reality, said in favour of democracy, t . e,, the power 
43i the people. 
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]S£onarchy is the goyernment of one, exercised over and upon the 
nany. Democracy resolves itself, in the purest form, into self* 
rovemment. To oe self-goyemed is to be tmly manlj ; while 
nonarcliy, in its ultimate aim, is despotism, ana results in the 
dstablislunent of serfdom. To be a member of a demooracj is te 
bave the opportunity of filling any office in the state independently ; 
bn a monarchy, few haye the opportunity of serying the state, eyen 
dependently. There is, therefore, no inducement neld out by the 
latter to independent thought, activity, and projzress ; while the 
former holds all places in the state in the offer of the humblest of 
lier citizens. 

The question is about Kform of government. The form must br 
real, not nominal; especially must we, therefcnre, guard against 
^vin^ the name of one form to that of another. Hence, to call 
Britain a monarchy, and the United States a democracy, are alike 
misnomers. Britain is a democnu^, although her representative 
Bvstem is not faultless; and the United States is an oligpdby, 
tnough universal sufirage is the law of it ; and though imiversal 
sufirage roles in France, it is an empire. 

Our objections to a monarchy are, Ist, that the will of one, and 
not that of the many, is ultimate in its legislation. 2nd. That that 
single will is exceedingly liable to misdirection and error from 
position, education, and opportunity. 3rd. That that single wiH 
has interests and desires inimical to the other members of the same 
state. 4th. That all the forms and powers of legislation may be 
interrupted by the recalcitrance of that single wiU— of which we see 
an illustration in the present condition of Prussia. 

"We do not think these propositions require any elaborate argu- 

ment ; the mere statement of them carries conviction to any sound 

mind. Were the will of the many powerful and effective in such a 

state, it would cease to be a monarchy. Xings are proverbially 

ffattered, caressed, and deceived ; their birth and breeding alike are 

opposed to the knowledge of what is best for men in many ciroum* 

stances, while their courtiers are interested in deceiving them- 

Kings, too, have their own personal feelings, ideas, aspirations, 

wishes, designs, &c., which they are apt to make the nation under 

iheir charge promote and pay for, while they have it in their power 

by their veto to suspend sQl legislative function and action. It is 

unwise to grant such extensive powers to any one man, however 

good; for opportunity often suggests evil. We think that demo- 

craiTf , as it gives each an interest in all, and all an interest in the 

welmre of each, is a safer form of government than monarchy. I 

love my native land and reverence its Sovereign, but I think that all 

the machinery of our State could be wrou^t out were there n<^ 

nominal Sovereign in these realms. The mmistry possesses aU the 

attributes of sovereignty, except the name, the fame, the pay, the 

position, and ihe homi^e. It is a virtual democracy with a double 

presidency ; one actuif— the premier ; and the other ornamental— 

the Sovereign. Cephas. < 
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Bt democraoT we widentand tlMUi form of g«Temmeiit in whiek 
the people wield the kixi^j dignity, and mk ihe destinies of m 
siition i)i any emergeney. Now, if we pennit the geakemU^ of the 
|>eople of any Jte^Sa to exeicise the leg^ \digBi^, can we «¥er 
magine that tlie national affairs will be conducted ^kanek deter- 
^xdnation and effeetoal precision as they are now imder the pxesi^ 
d^cy of a legitiiBajte monarek? When we come to put ^e twe 
iBxtremes into iJie balftncea of impartial judgment, we soon diaoover 
the preponderance in favour of monarchy. We respectfully beg 
to ecHitro^rt the arguments of our opponents ^ but we are reserved 
to xefrain £rom the bitterness thut aeems to be begotten in the 
regions of diferenee. Wliikt th^ inveigh against ws wholeaooie 
nraeticee of leog-^ried monarehy, they do not adv^ to any re]^b- 
Ilcan establishments <^ any ma^tMe to eonfim their aasiMned 
j^iticm. 

Truly they albide to the goyenmaemt under the pri^etovato of 
Cromwell; but they do not do justice to the fSacts of hiiteiy.* 
Historieal tmths are the foundation of all syllogistic G(mclu8i<ms 
reg^diug history ; but when sophistical Beasonin^ aro brought to 
bear upon the essential points of debate, an exposure ia easi^ 
efl^ctoo, when the baseleseness of the structure is shown, — ^tben it 
ooUapses, without any possibility of reeonstraction. We do not 
intend to advoeato <Uie practioes of the monarch whom Cromwell 
destroyed, but we openly declare that his power was not based upoa 
the rock, or it would hsve been more lading. Now the muiia for 
r^[>ubli.ean government had at that time attained its dimax, when, 
to gratify the demooatic part of the eommunity, Oemwell autho-* 
rized the eonstitutimi of a " Praise-God Banebones " liwliaxnenti 
and we fancy our opponents desire to have our constituent assem- 
bly similarly framed at this day. With the success of the demo- 
cratic parliament, even the " Bump " and *' Pride's Purge,*' ev^ 
reader of our national history is acquainted, wkhout any rehearsal. 
Such levelling theories as were therein laried cannot be tolerated by 
the actual principles upon which the distinctions of society axe 
founded. Our opponents seem to speak rather saroastically of the 
^iristocratic element of the community, imagining that their ahare in 
legislation ought to be indiscriminatoly distributed among the mem- 
bers of the third estate. In thus advocatmg the prineiples of 
-democracy, they become rather intenvperate in expression, aJluding | 
to (me of our dissipated monarehs. 

Our opponents have mentioned the Helvetic Bepublic as a model 
form of government highly worthy of imitation. We do not object 
to the Alpine regions eoostituting the twenty-two eantona, uiat 
maintain their position as a neat little fEmiily amongst the regal 
nations of vaster magnitude, but we wish to know why they are 
adduced in this argument. Our of^>ooients have descanted TaiKm a 
democratic form of government freely, without adducii^ any etnking 
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Bxample of human happiness arising therefrom, and certainly cannot 
□lean the Swiss IRepublic to he taken as a specimen, for it exists 
only by the tolerance of the neighbouring monarchies. 

We will now advert to a democratic government that had a fair 
trial npon the stage of probational action. We of course now refer 
to iFnince, because our opponents, " Cephas," &c., will not tolerate 
us if we refer to the present condition of the New World. It will, 
however, we may say in passing, be fear time to demonstrate whe- 
ther S. J. B. E.'s prognostication will come true, as to the reunion 
of the Confederate with the Federal States in 1864. 

Our readersmust now be prepared to turn their thoughts to some 

of the most shocking atrocities tnat ever sullied the face of a political 

state. With the causes through which the revolutionary govern^ 

ment was instituted in France I do not interfere, as they do not 

bear upon the subject at issue. We notice, first, the beneficial 

action of democracy as to thct manner in which it then dispensed' 

governmental duties, ». e., in protecting the people and their 

property from lawless power (as these are acKuowledgedly the 

legUimate attributes of eYerj government). It is the duty of the 

individual members of a political body to consult their own con* 

science — and I cannot but believe that every rational being is 

fiufSciently gifted to discern right from wrong — in all niatters that 

appertain to the legitimate requirements of humanity. And in the 

exercise of that duty each is bound to make a true decision, so far 

as the established rules and regulations of society require. Then, 

if we make these principles the grounds of our judgment, we cannot 

come to any other conclusion, as we propose to show, than the 

following-^mat democratic government is not so beneficial to the 

people as a limited monardiy. In illustrating this, we will pcurti^ 

culiunze a few instances &om French history. 

The first is that of Desmoulins,. who was sent to the ante- 
chamber of death, the Conciergerie» and charged before the Com- 
mittee of General Safety with having received a letter written by 
Dillon, synmathizing with her in Tier domestic afflictions, and 
inclosing 3,000 livres. But it appeared upon the trial that the 
turnkey declined to take the letter. DiUon slipped it into his 
pocket, but being discovered, it was returned, when Dillon tore it 
mto pieces. Thus it was proved that Madame Desmoulins had never 
received the letter ; yet Desmoulins, the turnkey, and Dillon, fell 
hj the infernal machine, being a striking instance of the dispo- 
sition of the member of the democratic government. Space will not 
allow us to multiply such illustrations as the above, but we must 
beg the indulgence of our readers to extend our remarks a little 

farther. The case of one Mademoiselle (her name is not 

inserted by the author), who beheld her parents and relatives led to 
the scaffold. She alone remained in captivity at the Conciergerie ; 
hut the blood-stained loiife was never destined to be dyed witn her 
blood: she survived the tyrant, and the power of his jury of 
assassins. Although life was spared, yet God*s choicest gift. 
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reason, like an affrighted doTe, fled firom her bosom, never fo 
return ; and that dismal abode was thrown open, and this beautifol 
flower in the garden of humanity walked forth from prison as a 
spectacle for pity and compassion. 

In continuation of the aboTe notices, we may advert to an 
instance of the setting at nought of the noblest of human attributes,, 
and it cannot be more strikingly shown than in the following exem- 
plification : — Mons. LoiseroUes, at sixty years of age, died for his 
chUd, a youth in his 2l8t year, thus giving life to his offspring 
a second time. Yet the perpetrators of these deeds declare that 
they were done to found the institutions of liberty ! Well might 
Madame Eoland, with a keen satire upon these false champions of 
liberty, allude to them in the following terms, — " Oh, Lihertyy haw 
many crimes are committed in thy name /" So much for the horrors, 
of pretended freedom. But let us quit these dreary regions of 
misery, for its authors had justice meted out to them, uthough 
th^ denied it to others. 

]jet us now take a view of the regions imder the sceptre of 
impartial justice, and we do not know that we can select a better 
example than our own dear isles. Let us now examine the working of 
our constitutional machinery in dealing with the lives and property 
as well as the rights and privileges of the British people. In the 
first instance, we must look to our existing laws, and the manner in 
which they are dispensed. In the formation of all law, the members 
of the third estate nave their share as well as the Sovereign. The 
aristocratic portion of the community divide among themselves a 
similar portion of power. The Sovereign herself holds ttie power of 
ratifying the acts of both these branches of the communi^. The 
former are a check upon each other ; the Soverei^ is a check on 
both. In the judicial branch of society the respective functionaries 
are responsible for their acts ; and if corruption has any share in 
directing their motions, the retributive laws hold them respon- 
sible to those they naay wrong. The subject may petition the 
Soverekn with impunity in cases of any oppression of his immediate 
lord. The peasant's cot is his castle of defence ; and though the 
elements may penetrate through its shattered and decayed walls, 
yet the monarcn cannot dare to enter. Thus we are of opinion that 
power is pretty equally distributed amongst the different members 
of society. And with these few brief remarks, which in our belief 
are of more weight than all the attempts of our opponents, ** Ce- 
phas," S. J. B. E., &c., from opposite sources, we close our essay. 

We now respectfully beg to say that it is our unfeigned belief 
that the majority of our reiSers will cheerftilly unite wiui xis on the 
negative side, and be prepared to defend that resolution to the 
latest moment of their existence. S. F. T^ 
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IS LIMITED LIABILITY EST PUBLIC COMPANIES 
PRODUCTIVE OF MOEE HAEM THAN GOODP 

AFFIBMATIYB ABTICLB.— HI. 

Wbmv discussion is carried on with gravity and decorom, when 
both sides of a question are clearly, laid before the mind, when fv]l 
justice is done by each writer to the side he espouses, the reader is 
put in the best possible position for determining rightly upon the 
subject of debate. He is not stirred by the passion whidi animates 
the partisans of any view, or blinded oy the party feelings whidi 
are excited in the antagonists. Henoe, we do not think that a litUe 
of the smartness of a j^erson's temper is an iinurious ingredimit in 
controversy, but that it enlivens the style, and keeps the mind of 
the reader on the alert. We are not, however, makmg an apology 
beforehand for a crime which we intend to commit, but merely to 
enter our own protest against taming down all papers to the 
punctilious suavifv* of the £rawing-room, instead of giving them the 
vital force of the hustings. The pepper and musturd style is not 
without its uses — as may be seen in a quotation which J. makes from 
that caustic old parliamentary soldier and noted Westminster 
Mwiew writer. Col. Thompson, on p. 213, which puts the whole 
question into a proverb— *' Protection means robbing somebody 
else." Limited liability is a misnomer for limitedprotection, and 
therefore signifies limited robbery or roguery. This, we say, is 
often a useral way of setting the residts of a question in a broad 
form before the nund, so that it may see at once, and strikingly, the 
effect, in the long run, of an argument or a scheme. 

We have said, however, that we do not intend to adopt this 
*^ short and easy way " with an opponent, because we are a&aid the 
editorial scissors would clip our ** winged words," and of the whold 
strength of such expressions — 

** Bob oar waspish style, and leave it stiogless." 

We would fain fire a bomb into B. M. B. on the question ; but, for 
the aforesaid reason, we must be contont to employ smaller shot; 
yet very small shot, we think, will be fatal— not to himself, for that 
we by no means desire, but— to his arguments. 

I. It seems that Innited liabili^ ** will directly benefit labour " 
(p. 286),— f. e., the augmenting of the power, and the limiting of the 
responsibiHties of capital — ^the tyrant of labour — will increase its 
oppressive power, and so make it less inclined and less able to wield 
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it. Q. E. D. ! Limited liability enables the capitalist, by spreading 
Ids cash into many schemes, to dabble in and profit from many 
branches of trade, and so to increase his gains and decrease his risks, 
inasmuch as it limits his liabilities in each, and leayes him to reap 
unlimited profits in all if he cam. It gives, too, a few small 
capitalists — the greediest and meanest of all holders of wealth, the 
sneakers after sue and paying investments, the money-loan office 
and pawmbffoiiiog hcidfat^^s — ^e opportamitjr •f neqmnmg tiie 
strength of union, and so of inveigung larus&ig ^aoesmea and 
labourers to risk their labour and goods for ^e gain of the mere 
promisers-to-pay, wha Juure sharot^ but have not considered it 
requisite to make any calls so long as an ostensible capital may make 
tmle is <m« direction ; idiile the T«al caih» beisg 4mh paj^iMe on 
Jamaai, may he lent at intereat, and used to sweait 4ne poor elae- 
whoBa. To nu^e limited liabiMty safe, all calk sboi^ reqttM to. 
be paid up and laid 4m htmeo ; the power of eoaftnLctag liwbifilm 
iiiMdd be as lunited aa the paid^tq^ eapitid, and the profits oogfak 
alio to be limited. To mv^ the power to orer-buy, to f&taa^ puv- 
ekases beyoad the abuiiy 4»f uie compan]^ ^ P^yf is to put a 



pvemiam upon jobbary^^ualess each is made £aiue m his whole 
•atate. It is especiaUy unjust to tbe single trader, who ia made 
MaUe ^<to the uttermost farthing ;" while the joiai stock deaiexs in 
ihe aane coMmoda^ are only ^M» to tkie som subscribed. 

II. LimiM liability ** will in two wajs ben^t &ose who hofe 
weakh** (p. 266). It will e&oomrage reckless trad^; it wiSl 
induee the wealthy, who are unacquainted with business, to ]^Iaoe 
their cash at tiie cmpoeai of men who are, apd whose afaief bioiBees 
is, to ^ mind Nuaiber One "-^it will teaeh the wealthy potiesy bv 
^ dear-bought expmeBce," how " sharper than a serpent's tooth 
is the aelfisknesa of oomseroe, and, tberefcnre, " it wilt bene^ thos0 
w^ hwre weaUh." Q.E.D. again! 

To live by their wits is some men's profesnos, some m^'s vleaiVTOy 
•one men's necessity. To do so ihere rnusi exist a fieeeeable dasa.' 
The wealth of a large portioii of the eomm«uty k '* secured^'* and 
is, therefore, not aralabk duMctly by those in sean^ of £eeoa ; but 
a lar^e portion is also floating^ aM if a little of that oex^ be 
dtv«;ied out of its holders^ hands, it would inconv^iieiiee them littkiy 
and advantage the sehcmers much. To get up, therelbve, a conqpany 
of feasible structure, with low shares, and tbe promise 'Of a t^EDstiatf 
per-centage, is a good plan for bringing in a supply of "the needfuL ' 
xhe shares form a mere trifle to each, and hence even loss k not 
deadly to many ; but in the aggr^ate thc^ form a laree iuiUy and 
thk fiords a wcH^kabk capital for the sehemera. For aroile, aueceaa 
heams upon ihe.oc^npany; shares are n:u>re greedily bought than 
ever ; and when the seam [and seenung] has beea exhausted, xnmab 
goes the oaoc^m, leaving t^e eoEntracted liabilitieB to abscvb the 
subscribed capital, and the <^editovs to make the hest they caa of 
it. Thus it benefits those who hav« wealth 1 

IIL livcvited Uability ^ wiU tend to tbe diffiiai^iiof wealth." !(<» 
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doiibt of it. *' Foolt and tlieir maner are emlj parted.'* Ta get 
the use of the monej of feols will not be difficitlt, aad to me it when 
gotten is but the next step ; but would this be advYurtageoiia-*^ 
'l^e foi^s P If law has been for a^ hardly eaiongk enga^^ed in 
iiAYin^ fools from sdiemes and deceptions, how much more (Sffienlt 
WEmet it be to aocomfdish when schemes and deeeptiona are legalized 
•^*if they bat keep within the letter of the law. limited ImhilitT 
is, in fact, a fi(^eme to get men to c«iga^ in trade who have no 
Bataral motire to or need for H, in a greait measnre for the pmrpose 
<jii givini^ the nse of their money to those who subsist by getting xxp 
AcmipameB^-^ Messirs. Hawkseye of society. The ^^^ame of 
«pecnlati(m " cannot eauly be placed when faumre requires to be 
paid for to 4he utmost extent of one's w^th $ it is easily done when 
^k» stakea are fixed, aad the nK»tey is ^paid down. Wealth is 
i^fihsed amoDg the Uaeklegs of the eoojtinental hells in the jdmited 
ilktbility of i& Kama staked; bat is that nsctally regarded «a a 
pcecioiis be^i md great benefit P 

IY« That limited liability " will eanse many works of pnUae icutiiHty 
to be umdentak^a ** (p. 287), I shall not care to dispute. Among 
the many.seheEmes to which reeeurse mmat be had to engage aetire, 
bBt themsekes unmoneyed, men, it would be haord indeea if some 
works of puhlie utility were not projected and carried oat ; but bofw 
many failures must we count against these ancoesses P How many 
€rr0a$ JEasierm must be set apoat to flonnd^ in ihe trough ctf ike 
vide sea of speculation? how many drrij^end-'kss Omrtwl PiJaoes 
sraat grow iq> irom the soil manured with dbareiholders' guinoM, 
^{ote the nsefal shall be gained P We do net doubt that many 
worirs^ pubhc ntiUty shall be undertaken ; but how many will m 
'Completed to the mutual benefit of shareholders and pnblio P and 
what proportion will such wodcs have to the oselessP 

Y, That limited liability would '* facilitate the operatkms of 
workmen, and others, to form co-operatiye manufSeictaring and 
trading concerns " (p. 287), we do not doaht*^if sudi companies wese 
apsfffcricted to these persons ; but not unless, for capital can always 
•oat-manoeuvre labour and the labourers. 

YI. To the argumei^, that Imited liability " will tend to develop 
saxd bring into public use many valuable inyeontions," the same re|dy 
is possible as has been suggested regarding number lY.; in additKm 
to which we may add that a company of shareholders are the least 
likely in the world ta comprehend the necessity for, or the suitability 
of, any given invention. Besides, inventors have always been 
4iaperaDundant. The supply of them has invariably exceeded the 
demand. It is only by amt of great discouragement that persons, 
having a tendency to dream o£ tneir genius for invention, are kept 
in the common tracks of ordinary life, and in " the noiseless tenor 
of their way." Would it be advisable to multiply temptations to 
si^ch menP We think both they and the public would su&r firom 
.any such adaptation of the limited liability com|>any sdiBme to the 
•encouragement of feeding horses by steam, raisii^ cabba^pes and 
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com by maohmery, or conftmcting portable engines for performiitg 
with ease, certainty, and rapidity, the common fimctions <^ tlie 
bmnan stomach. 

Banks hare ahreadjr giren such "telling" evidence of tlieir 
liability to limited liability, that we do not think B. M. B. will be 
able to deposit any tangible argument for their haying a legalised 
right to be banks of deposit onty, and to cease to be bwks.of iasne. 
The contracted liabilities of our banks have been anything bat con- 
tracted of late, bnt their issnes have been distinctly and disagreeal^ 
contracted; and how the liqnidation of their liabilities could he 
more limited than they have been, it would be difficult to discover. 
B. M. B. may bamboozle the r«ider into a belief that the pro- 
prietary of banks would be improved by the adoption of linuted 
lability, but we think the propriety of granting them more scope 
in that line may safely be doubted. Their issues have of late been 
— so the experience of their depositors has proved — ^Hable to be 
very limited. As the law of limited liability affords greater scope 
for a continuance of this style of business, it is — and it must be-- 
productive of more harm than ^ood ; for it destroys security, taoA 
DT^n misery where it has nV> fair right to be introauced^ 

We have thought it better to follow the arguments of one,— and 
that the ablest or the opposers of our views, — than to run cursively 
over all the possibilities of the question . We have attempted to con- 
trovert the arguments advanced. It will be seen that we are very 
far ii^m agreeing with ''Delta" (p. 216) in his enumeration of the 
grounds for befieving tnat limited liability is ''productive of 
unmixed good." We may be allowed to say that "Delta " might 
have condescended to give reasons rather than to have made 
assertions. 

One argument alone seems open to our opponents ; viz., that aH 
liability is limited, and, therefore, ought to be distinctly marked 
out as to its extent by law. This would be equivalent to a law 
against overtrading, and would fall into the category of sumptuary 
laws. We do not believe, therefore, that they will urge that 
objection while we are able to s^ that ^ability ought to extend as 
far as possible ; that the law of nature, in regard to wealth and 
trade, may be as unforced as possible, and that nothing but justiee 
be provided for by law. Teubfit. 

KBGATrVB ABTICLB.— lU. 

Capital is the produce of past labour, saved and accumulated for 
general use. There can be no doubt that the possession of capital 
m a country is a great advantage to the people, whoever may 
possess it. Any measure tending to facilitate the employment of 
the surplus money in the hands of the middle and lower classes 
should be hailed as a blessing. The Limited Liability Act is a 
great move in this direction, encouraging, as it has done, the es- 
tablishment of numerous enterprises that would not ot^rwise hare 
been brought forward for the support of the public. Tflie Limited 
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Xiiability in Companies commences under the Act of 1856 (19 and 
20 Yict., cap. 47), by which certain associations forming themselves 
tinder the Act, designating themselves expressly as " limited/' and 
pursuing certain forms, and complying with certain rules prescribed 
by the Act, are thus constituted ; that upon failure of the company 
the existing shareholders are not to be liable for the debts beyond 
the unpaid portion on their shares ; and, of course, they are Hable 
to lose the paid-up portion. The Act of 1857 does not permit banks 
to be formed with limited liability, but the Act of 1858 nas repealed 
that prohibition, and banking companies may now form themselves 
upon the principle of limited liability, with the exception, that no 
banking company can be so formed that issues its own notes, 
liimitea companies must be formed pursuant to the Act, under a 
^nemorandum of association, and such regulations as they may choose 
to adopt. The intention of the legislature in passing the Act may 
be said to be to encourage and foster trading enterprise, by re- 
moving the long-felt disinclination of persons, with large capital, to 
take a share in an undertaking when accompanied with the risk of 
losing the whole of their fortunes. To the man also of small savings 
the Act is of great service, as it enables him to take part in a busi- 
ness to the extent of his realized capital. The desire for co- 
operative societies is shown by the extraordinary rapidity with 
iniich these societies are multiplying through the countir. By the 
operation of the recent law the working man, the clerk, and the 
professional man, have additional incentives to lay by money for 
investment. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the new principle has secured 
hosts of admirers, and promises to become generally adopted by 
public companies. Quite evident is it that the time has arrived 
when ** limited liability," as applied to banking, is about to undergo 
that ordeal which usually precedes any great diange. Sceptical as 
most persons have been upon the point until recently, the events of 
the last eighteen months would lead to the impression that the 
public have an inclination to favour the experiment on a large scale. 
!rhough the system, as applied to banks, cannot be said to have 
been yet fairly tried, already establishments in London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds, have been worked on moderate 
bases, and with per^ctly satisfactory results. It is stated that the 
" limited " banks experien ce no difficulty in obtaining deposits. The 
price of the shares in the market is, in almost every instance, very 
encouraging. If the new principle shall prove successful in practice, 
there is little doubt of its being applied to a large portion of the old 
joint-stock banks. The security derived by depositors in a 
'* limited '* bank is, as a rule, much greater than in private banks ; 
for in the one case the depositor is made acquainted half-yearly with 
the state of the bank's affairs, whilst in the other he has entirely to 
trust to the private fortunes of the partners being sufficient to cover 
their liabilities. These, as we constantly see in the winding up of 
private banks, are generally inadequate, and in tibie end the creditor 
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ktB to aeeept \em than twen^ sb^ilings in the pound. The almost 
hrrarialdo rale with tile new hanks incorporated with limited 
lii^nlity is not to call up moiv tiian a quarter of the subscribers* 
capital, tearing the remainder as security to the depositors. In 
case of a stoppage of payment by a ** limited " bank there is reason 
lor supposinif that the winding up would prore as satisfactory to 
tiie creditors as if it had been an ** unlimited " bank, wh^e tiie 
Aarehoiders are rarely men of such wealth as to be aUe to inaice 
li;ood any extraordinary defiei^i^. With sound unasf^emen:^ a 
large proportion of Ihie banls or tile country wiH doubtless be 
brought undw IlkS '* new r sf ohili on " in banking. Already princte 
banks are beii^^ absorbed by joint-stock banks with limited lisbility» 
Messrs. Heywood and Co., and Messrs. Hankey, of London, hsving 
joined the Bank of Man^^ester, which takes the name of the " Ckm- 
soiidated Bank." Other negotiations for amalgamation are under- 
stood to be in nrogress. "W^ere the board of directors of the new 
** limited " banas has been of such a character as to inspire confi- 
dence, the applicants for rimres, we are assured, have oeen of a 
irst-elass description, including firms of eminence, who have not 
snbscribed in their individuid capacity, but on account of the houses 
which they repres^it. This, under the law of unhmited liability, 
has very seldom been done ; lest, in case of difficulty, the house 
shoxdd suffer from the responsibiHty of h<dding shares. 

Before accepting the position of a partner in any of the numerous 
new companies, it is necessary that the iuTestor exercise lus 
discrimination, and not embark in the first undertakiDg that c^ers 
to employ his capital ; for mimy of the projects laundied during &e 
last two years owe their origin entirely to the low Ti^e of money 
that has nded. Frequently the Direction is composed of Lords, and 
Sirs, and gallant offioen, and other persons whose fVinctions l^id s 
aommercial man to expect a complete innocenee of the knowledge 
necessary to command success. 

Having attempted to point out some of the benefits conferred on 
ihe iha^fkoiders in companies subject to limited liability-, we 
prc^se to defnid the faimess of ^e new principle when appued to 
ihea credttort. 

Every one, who is invited to supply these companies with goocb, 
hu the opportunity of becoming acquainted with their financial 
position by refeaning to the yearly or half yearly statements. If 
after this he trusts a " limited " company, possessed of tw^mty 
thousand pounds subscribed capital, with goods to the same extent 
as he would supply to a private trad^ worth fifty thousand pounds, 
he must accept the consequences of his rashness, if the former proves 
unsuccessftd. Of course the ext^it of the '' liabilities " of the com- 
pany will require to be taken into consideration, as weU as the 
amount of capital, before arriTinff at a just estimate of the extent 
to which it may be entitled to further creait. In dealing with manu- 
fM^nrers or tndesmen, it is one of the most difficult points arising 
in business lor the creditor to determine to what extent he may 
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safely gire credit, owing to the complete privacy wi6i Tfhich eveiy 
trader enshrouds his pecuniary position. Consequently, there ore few 
firms who would not raliier give credit to a company under the new 
a-ct than to a concern carried on by prirate enterprise. Every trader 
is reminded twice a week, by seeing a long list of bankrupts, of the 
large amount of misplaced confidence bestowed on those whose 
names appear there. 

The objections urged to joint-stock enterprke by J., that "a 
company cannot be conducted with the energy and watchfulness 
which an individual exercises when a business is his own," and 
iihat " men can very rarely be found who are as careful with other 
people's property as th^ would be with their own/' have consider- 
able truth m them. JBut though companies may suffer in these 
respects, the advantages they possess, in nann^ a large capital with 
which to carry on their operations, may be said to counterbalance 
those inconveniences. The difficulties the " plodding, honest trades- 
man " finds to make way against his company competitors is ad- 
mitted by the affirmative writer J. B is said by J. I^bat 
** the very circumstance of the loss from risk being circ unis er ibe d 
induces men who are associated to be more indiscreet and darii^^ 
in their mode of conducting their business" than the private trader. 
This assertion may be true or not, but we certainly do know that 
trading beyond his means is a very common ofience with the ordinary 
nmrdiant cmd maamfa etur er. The arti^ by B» S. a pp e ar s mtended 
to show that nearly all public companies are formed with a view to 
liazardous speculation on a large scale, and that they often contraqt 
debts with tne public to the extent of three or four tmies the amount 
of their united subscribed capital ; the end being th& break-up of 
the company, when the shareholders coolly throw the loss on the 
creditors. But we contend that this is not the fair way of placing 
the question bef<H*e the reader, to enable him to come to a souni 
jndgment. As a rule, we believe associations for the prosecution of 
undertakings requiring large capital are not commenced withoid; 
reasonable evidence tlutt the objects are attainable. If this is not 
so, and the chanees of fedlure ofmsiderably ootbaknce those of 
success, it rests with the parties whom the companies invite to give 
them credit to refuse ta do business with them, and so save themr 
selves from the ruin and misery which R. S. sees so plainly in stor© 
for those who trust a " limited " company. The remedy of 
creditors consists in their exercising the same caution before doing 
business with a company as they would do in the case of a private 
Irader. It certainly might happen that a man made a baa debt» 
notwithstanding he nad made due inquiry ; but we vulture to say 
that he would not be oftener imposed upon by the plausible joint* 
stock association than he would oe by the needy tradesman. E. S. 
supposes a " company which lasts twenty years, and during thait 
time pays dividends at the rate of five per cent, per annum, each 
shareholder having received back in dividends the sum invested, 
besides still retaining his shares, which he may now sell at tyrice or 
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tkrice tlieir original cost." The writer considers that when the 
proprietor has received dividends equalling in amount the sum 
originall J invested, that he then should reckon his capital as having 
been returned to him ; and on this argument he proceeds to show 
that a shareholder, in such a case happening, would really have lost 
nothing if the company were then to faiL In reply, we say that 
interest received on the sum originally paid cannot be considered 
as a return of the principal, however long it may have been comiiif 
in. Again, if the dividends should only have been at the rate of 
five x>er cent, for twenty years, as supposed by E. S., the holder 
would most probably have to sell his shares at a discount instead 
of for twice or thrice the amount he had given for them. 

The great utility of joint-stock companies, in the nromotion of 
desirable undertakmgs of all descriptions, has been well pointed out 
by B. M. B., and we forbear, therefore, to enlarge on that part of 
the subject. 

To the future of the principle of limited liability in public com- 
panies we look forward with confidence, believing that, with a wise 
administration, it will be appreciated, and rear and establish a solid 
commerce. E. B. 



In |Kemottam» 
THE MaHT HON. 4 MOST EET. ARCHBISHOP WHATELY, D.D., . 

LOBD ABCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

BORN FBBBUABT IST, 1787; DIED OCTOBER 8TH, 1863. 

^' The moamen go abont the streets," for one 

Whom troth, and honesty, and holy zeal, 

Wisdom and love for the whole Commonweal, 
Great thoughts forth-shed, and noble laboors done 
For God's trne glory, and in man's behalf 

Distinguished; who was gifted above most, 
To winnow Heaven's own wheat from the world's chaff, 

And steer o'er seas of doubt the tempest-tossed. 
Well could he wield, in Church or Parliament, 

In Letters* realm, or Logic's strict domain, 

Or where the Vvljit holds her higher reign, 
The weighty might of skilfiil argument. 
Whatblt! thy works and fiune are the worid's share 
Of thine immortal part ci whieh the Heaven b hdr! 

N. 
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SAMUEL TAYLOE COLEEIDGE. 

" Stop, Christian passer by I stop^ child of God I 
And read with gentle breast. Beneath this sod 
A poet lies, or that which once seemed he; 
Oh! lift a thought in prayer for S. T. C. 
That he, who many a year, with toil of breath, 
Found death in life, may here find life in death I 
Mercy for praise, to be forgiven for fame, 
He asked and hoped through Christ, — do thou the same." 

Wb have selected Coleridge for tke subject of this essay, because 
we consider him a good study for earoest young men, on account of 
his life, and of his philosophy* We think a notice of these matters 
suited to the pages of a magazine whose distinguishing feature is 
debate, and whose readers do not yenture to decide on any question 
exeept after proper consideration. Coleridge's "Aids to Eefiec- 
Hon " can never be out of place where men are desirous of learning 
to think, and anxious for self-improvement ; for by them they can 
be led from the first beginnings of thought to matured habits of 
thinking wisely and ^ell, 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, "logician, metaphysician, bard," was 
bom Oct. 21st, 1772, at Ottery St. Mary, in Devonshire.; His 
father was vicar of the parish^and the parisn school had the honour 
of educating the boy, until he went to Christ's Hospital. Here he 
made the acquaintance of Charles Lamb, and that school friendship 
lasted Ihrongh life. Coleridge was known as a day*dreamer, void 
of ambition, listless, playless. " How oflben," says Charles Lamb, 
'* have I seen the casual passer through the cloisters stand still, en- 
tranced with admiration to hear thee unfold in thy deep and sweet 
intona^ns the mysteries of lamblious or Plotmus, or reciting 
Homer in his Greek, or Pindar, while the walls of the old Grey ' 
T^ars echoed to the accents of the inspired charity*boy I" He was 
a voraeious reader, and perused all that came in his w&j ; so that 
when a mere boy his knowledge was most varied and his ignorance 
most profound. He managed, however, to secure some honour, 
and left Christ's Hos^tal as head scholar/ having an exhibition to 
Jesus' College, Cambridge. 

He was now nineteen years of age, and became afBsoted by the 
general spirit of his time. It was an age wh^i men looked upoa 
chaage as the order of tke day* Th» frenoh revohitioii cMiseia a 

1863. 2 B 
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general a^tation, nob on the surface alone, but deep down in men's 
minds. Whether men were willinff or unwilling, they were com- 
pelled by the political and social (uianges around them to tiunk 
more deeply than they were accustomed to do. On such a genius 
as that of Coleridge the French revolution could not fail to exert a 
very powerful influence. He became a very enthusiast in the cause 
of freedom, and yet the moral tone of ms genius remained un- 
injured. 

During his first }rear at Cambridge he gained the pnze for a 
Greek ode, and in his second year tried for, but lost, the Craven 
scholarship, being defeated by l)r. Butler, late Bishop of Lichfield. 
This failure may have been one of three causes for a fit of dejection 
which seized upon his mind at this time, and drove him firom Gam- 
bridge in 1793, without taking a de^ee. He had also incurred 
several debts, after the manner of umversity men in general ; and 
although the amount (something under £100) was not up to the 
average of such debts, it seems to have weighed upon the mind of 
Coleridge, and depressed his spirits. The last reason that may 
be assigned for his sudden departure from a tolera>bly successfm 
college career is, that the authorities disapproved of nis " attach- 
ment to the principles of the French revolution." Now either of 
these alleged reasons would be sufficient to account for the effect 
produced on the mind of Coleridge. To a thoroughly sensitive 
nature a disappointment in a race is sufficient to throw it into 
gloom ; debts, much more so ; and to a still greater degree would 
the displeasure of superiors work in the same manner. A con- 
spiracy of all three, however, seems as probable as any other solution 
of the difficulty. Be this as it may, during his second year at 
college he suddenly left in a fit of despondency, and went up to 
London. 

When a lad, he was for engaging in the vocation of St. Crispin by 
apprenticing himself to a shoemaker ; now, in his fit of melancholy, 
he enlisted as a common soldier, under the cumbersome name of 
Comberbach. He did not distinguish himself as a soldier, being 
glad to write letters for his uneducated comrades in return for 
having his horse and accoutrements attended to. In four months 
he was bought out of the service, or bartered rather, by another 
man enlisting in his place. 

The next bubble m our hero's life was a plan of emigration to 
America. Six young hopefuls, about one age, agreed to marry and 
go to the New World, to cultivate their taste for literature and 
poetry, while their wives cooked and attended to household matters. 
Coleridge, Southey, Lovell, Burnett, Allen, Seaward, — these six 
were to found a pantisocracy, in which their own wills might be their 
law. Happy for them that this wayward fancy bore no fruit. The 
want of money compelled them to abandon the scheme. 

Coleridge attempted to c<mduct a periodical called ITie WcUckman, 
but he was too tedious in his theories and philosophies to please 
su«h readers as had then the kindness or courage, to patronize lum. 
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!He was not more successful in any of his pampUets written at 
this time. In 1795 he married a Miss Iricker, from Bristol, 
and went to reside at Nether Stowey, in Somersetshire. Here, 
beneath the Quantock Hills, he cnltivated his poetical talent, 
which hitherto had heen allowed to lie fallow. During the three 
years he remained here most of his principal poems were com- 
posed, viz., ** The Ancient Mariner," " Christabel '* (Part I.), 
" Fears in Solitude," ** Ode on France," &c. In the compositioiv 
of these he seems to have been happy, and this was perhaps the- 
most propitious part of his career. I mention his "Ode on^ 
France " last, to draw special attention to it, as embodying some* 
of the best emotions which those terrible years at tbe end of the* 
eighteenth century called forth. Although his hopes as to the- 
results of the French revolution were blighted when he saw 
tyranny and bloodshed supplant freedom, he could not forsake his- 
original and much cherished theme. He afterwards acknowledged 
his disappointment at the results of the movement, and this ode 
embodies his ''first flush of enthusiasm for the French cause, sorrow ' 
for England's adverseness to it ; clinging to the cause in spite of" 
first misgivings ; the recantation and plea for forgiveness when the 
cause proved an unworthy one; France assailing freedom in her 
ancient mountain home of Switzerland;" and the close, in the same 
s^le as the beginning, addresses liberty in the elements, as tokens 
of what is wild and free. 

His boyish enthusiasm was gradually taking a calmer tone, and 
he began to form his mind, to make himself his study, to search for 
truth. This became his life-work, this was his pervading aim — a 
tlurst after truth. While at Nether Stowey he ministered among'- 
the people as a Unitarian clergyman, and numbers flocked to hear- 
his eloquence. Hazlitt once walked ten miles to hear him, and con- 
cludes his account with saying, " For myself, I could not have been 
more delighted if I had heard the music of the spheres." He 
exemplified in his own person a spirit of free discussion, and an 
unwillingness to receive anything into his mind which he could not 
bring down to the level of his own understanding. Men had thrown 
off their regard for established doctrines and usages ; they liad 
learned to ^srespect and underrate the doctrines and authors whom^ 
their forefathers liad admired. Thev threw aside all laws, all form 
of government ; the authority of CnTjirch and State was alike dis- 
regarded ; and men began a new course for themselves. Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Southey were enamoured of the new principles, 
and all three had their turn at Unitarianism ; and the opinions 
of this body of people exercised a great power over the mind of 
Coleridge. He was, however, uneasy; he had been brought 
up^ in a different faith, and he conld not rest till he had dis- 
covered the foundations on which the doctrines in which he should 
trust rested. 

In 1798 he left his rural retreat to travel in Germany. Messrs.. 
Wedgwood, of Staffordshire, placed at his disposal a sum of money,. 
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wliicli enabled him to yiflit Satzeburg and Grottingen, where he 
acquired a sound knowledge of German litenUiore. 

This journey was in part shared by Wordsworth, wlio had yisited 
Coleridge, and at last gone to reside in Somersetshire, near him. At 
Hamburg they separated, Wordsworth proceeding to Goslar with 
his sister, Coleridge going to Eiatzebnrg. Here Uoleridge became 
confirmed in a leaning to metaphysics and philosophy, which had 
seized upon him during his inquiries and self-searehings at Net^^r 
Stowey. He considered philosophy to be the one great purpose to 
which he conceived his mind must be dedicated ; and this he endea- 
voured to reconcile with the Christian religion. '' As Grod heiyrs 
me," he said, '' the originating, continuing, and sustaining wish and 
design of my heart w&b to exalt the glory of His name, and, which 
is the same thing in other words, to promote the improYCBient of 
mankind/' But ne was not spared to comiplete his plans. 

He returned to England in 1800, and went to live with his old 
friend Southey, who resided at Keswick, — Wordsworth then living 
at Orasmere. Here Coleridge continued to eij^ploy himself in the 
struggle betwe^i error and trntb, and attempted to ccmquer errc^r. 
He returned to the belief of his childhood, as a wandering sheep to 
its fold. He had been a Jacobin, he became a IU>yaJist ; he wcu a 
Unitarian, now he believed firmly in the Holy Trinity. He sup- 
ported his mother church as ardently as he had till lately opposed 
^er. The course of reading he now adopted lay among l^e old 
divines, his guide throughout being the Thirty*nme Articles ; and 
though he was neither clergyman nor theolo^an exactly, his reading 
was chiefiy confined to the great the<^ogicsI works of the countiry. 
Such a proeess as he thus passed through was useful, not to himself 
alone, but also to those who wOl .either read and pander upoa his 
restlesA life,, or upon his works. 

He had much diffioulty in procuring a livelihood. Writ^for.ihe 
Morning \Po$if secretary for nine moiiihs to th^Grovernoriof Malta, 
editor of the J^W^ik^-^iothing succeeded. These* years con^atuted 
a oampaigii in which he contuiually battled with bad Jiabits. He< 
was dilat(Hry, dreajny» and indolent, and^ — an opium-eater. Poor, 
tender-hearted, wi^rward, frail but pure genius ! long and passion- 
ate were your struggle Ibr mastery over tnis infirmity ! And wh&B. 
at last. the victory was awarded, what mar^ conqueror could, boast 
a brighter or more lasting .crown, ithaa thou cooldst P Althmigh he 
was thus unsuccesi^il in any regidar employment, his name w«fl 
^dready known in literary cirdies. In 1800, Wordsworth's " Lyrical 
ballads/' Vol. II., contamed four pieces by '* an anonymous .friend ;" 
these were — "The Ancient Mariner," "Foster-mother's Tj^" 
" The I^ightingsie," and " Love." Hia name became linked, henoe- 
focth, wim the LaJce I^oeU, who firom their. mountaiJi homes sent 
across the comitry those musical songs, sonnets, and baUada, which* 
have earned them a lasting fame. He could get engaged on no per- 
manent occupation: ; iie wasdeficii^it ia all tlxose habits of regularity 
which command respect, and can make a man happy in. independence. 
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After many attempts, therefore, on the part of his friends to avoid 
it, we find him living on the charity of Mr. Gilman of Highgate. 
He went to this gentleman in order that, if possible, his liking for 
opium might be conquered; and what was a merely professional 
visit formed the stepping-stone to a lasting friendship. Here he 
remained till he died in Jnly, 1834. In this retreat he wrote many 
prose pieces, all characteristic of the writer. Among the rest we 
make particnjar mention of his " Biographia Eiteraria," 2 vols., in 
1817; "Aids to Reflection," 1825; and "On the Constitution of 
the Church and State," 1830. • 

One so little capable of buffeting with the cold world could not 
be expected to become rich. Not the least of his many trials must 
have been the separation from his wife, when he became unable to 
support her. His constant attempts to fulfil the duties he had 
undertaken, baffled by constitutional disability, must have severely 
tried him ; no man could have clearer visions of duty, but his feeble- 
ness of will left hiA povrerless. He was as a child, over whom 
Providence seems to have especially hovered ; one kind friend after 
another was mercifully raised up to afford him a shelter ; and, like 
Cowper, he eventually found one,? which screened him till his soul 
reached her desired haven. His epitaph, given at the commence- 
ment of this essay, was composed by him in the winter before he died, 
and sets forth, in its eight lines of simple humility, a thought of the 
highest .beauty. In this, peliiaps his last effort, he steps upon the 
summit of that purity of genius whose foundation he had laid years 
ago, and here is shown most strikingly wherein true genius lies. 
It is not in the flights of imagination, not among the caskets of 
philosophy, but low down in the depths of true Christian simplicity. 

It has been said that our language lacks the word to express 
nicely what Coleridge really was — something made up. of 'the poet 
and philosopher. ' He is both ; and added to these, we must not for- 
get to assign him the high posUion among our critics to which he 
IS justly- entitled. Although by Ms ** Ode on Prance," which won 
a eulogy from Shelley,— by his "Ancient Mariner," which combines 
strict adhesion to the tamth of xnature, with pictures perfectly imagi- 
native, — and by " C^ristabel," which was considered so perfect a 
specimen of musical versification as to be imitated by Scott and 
Byrouj — though by these his success as a poet was established, still 
from them he has not gathered that r^utation which will hand his 
name from step to step in the generations of* man. He is wanting 
in quantity of poems afone, otherwise he would be the greatest poet 
of his day ; for so* rare an excellence do has verses corJtain, that 'he 
is ranked with Shakffpere, Milton, Collins, and Shelley. 

Although, in this sketch, I had not purposed drawing particular 
attention to Coleridge as a poet, yet he was a poet to such an extent 
and of so high a station, that it woidd be a grave omission not to 
insert a verse or two from one or other of his pieces. His epitaph 
has already received attention ; the following passage will not easily 
be forgotten by any who hear or read it :— 
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*^ Thej sUnd aloof, the soars remainiojr* 
Like cliffii which had been rmt asonder. 
A dreary scene now flows between; 

Bat neither heat, nor frost, nor thwider 
Shall wholly do awaj, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been." 

'The sentiment, too familiar to many, is so completely and 
'dirikingly illustrated: broken firiendship too closely resembles the 
rending of ^tony rock for ns to find fanlt with an image expressed 
in such perfect grandeur. We must content ourselves with, one 
more extract, and then pass on to Coleridge as a critic and philo- 
sopher. "The following little picture," says Craik, "entitled, 
-^ Time, Beal and Imaginary,* is a gem worth jr of the poet in the 
.most thoughtful and philosophic strength of his faculties : — 

Oo the wide lerel of a mouDtain^s head 
(I knew not where, bat 'twas some fairj place), 
Their pinions, ostrich-like, for sails oatspread, 
Two lo7el7 children ran an endless race; 

A sister and a brother! 

That far ontstripped the other; 
Yet erer mns she with rererted face. 
And looks and listens for the boj behind: 

For he, alas! is blind! 
O'er rongh and smooth with even step he pass'd, 
And knows not whether he be first or last.* " 

Ooleridge^s mind was too thoroughly philosophical to fill his pages 
'^th emp^ rhymes ; we can learn some deep truth from almost all 
.ills verses. 

As a critic he deserves our respectful attention and lasting grati- 
tude, as a people who are proud to own Shakspere as one of their 
■4iuthors. Without him this great dramatic gemus would have been 
comparatively a sealed book, for he did more than any English 
writer to make Shakspere understood as he should be. And why ? 
He brought to bear upon the subject a mind full of faith and a heart 
full of love. Criticism is not &ult-finding ; a carping, censorious 
frame of mind wiU not elevate the woxdd-be critic, but lower him 
in the opinion of intelligent readers. And the critic should be a 
^philosopher. This Coleridge was ; he reflected on all the created 
images which he met with in the great British genius, and saw 
beaulj and poetry in all his hidden fancies. He could sympathize 
with imaginative writers ; he could appreciate real poetry wherever 
he found it. It is to be regretted that his criticisms are so frag- 
mentary, for they show his profound thought and curiousljr varied 
knowledge. When Coleridge came into lire, that critical spirit had 
just begun to operate upon men's minds which has wrought such 
, grand results during the last fifty years, and which has changed 
4ilike the aspect of history and philosophy. Coleridge, being so 
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constant a thinker, mxist ne^ds fall in with the tide. He took in 
the fiill meaning of an author, and enriched the thought by the light 
of his own oreatiye fancy. But, as we have already remarked, 
Coleridge lacked the energy of will necessary to form a regular 
system, or to do any connected work thoroughly. In consequence 
of his wiU-less want of regularity, he often expressed himselrsome- 
what unintelligibly, and as apparently having no method ; but he 
also could write as though at times the ** shaping spirit " hovered 
over the chaos of his thoughts, and reduced them to order, harmony, 
and beauty. One virtue we must mention as becoming in a critic, 
Tvhich Coleridge possessed to a great degree, forming perhaps one 
of the secrets of his success. I mean, humility. ** I have,*' he says, 
** too clearly before me the idea of a poet's genius to deem myself 
•other than a very humble poet ; but m the very possession of the 
idea, I know myself so far a poet as to feel assured that I can under- 
stand and interpret a poem in the spirit of poetry and with a poet's 
spirit. Like the ostrich, I cannot fly ; yet I have wings that give 
me the feeling of flight, and as I sweep along the plain, can look up 
towards the bird of Jove, and can follow him and b&j, ' Sovereign 

of the air, . . I pay thee homage. Thou art my king 

But still I am a bird, though but a bird of the earth. Monarch of 
our kind, I am a bird even as thou, and I have shed plumes 
which have added beauty to the beautiful and grace to terror, waving 
oyer the maiden's brow, and on the helmed head of the warrior 
•chief.' " Methinks, were all our critics of this mould, philosophical, 
reflectiye, poetic, humble, some talents might have wrought benefits 
in the world. 

In the last place, we wish to mention his ** Aids to Beflection,^ a 
book which perhaps does more than any other of his works to give 
him a lasting place in our literature. The chief characteristic of 
his genius was communion with himself, — an m-looking at, and 
an examination of, hidden truths already lurking in his mind. 
Thus, his first aphorisms in the book tend to impress upon our 
minds the importance of reflection, which he considers to mean 
" that act of tne mind which throws hack its vision on things that 
are behind it," as opposed to prospective* We shall not go further on 
•the subject of reflection than to comment upon his Aphorism lY., 
which may well be treasured in the minds of all. *' The eyes of 
the fool are in the ends of the earth " (Prov. xvii. 24). Men do not 
"dwell at home," or with themselves; nay, "the greatest part of man- 
kind cannot be prevailed upon at least to visit themselves sometimes" 
That man is least a fool wno most reflects, for fools least turn their 
minds in on themselves. Heflection is more certain than forethought, 
.and is especially man's prerogative. The Latins, more correctly 
than we, call the art provtdus, meaning seeiriff before; but no people 
or language has yet applied the term reflective to animals. We are 
afraid of going too deeply into this subject ; but thus much of it we 
<)onsidered necessary, tnat the advantages of reflection might be the 
.better understood and appreciated. 
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Coleridge 'states in Kis ptefmoe,' that he had a oertain elm <^ 
people in his mind for whom his book miffht be espeeially composed. 
" It was especially designed ^r the stndions y6nng at ihe dose of 
their education, or on their first -entninoe ilito tiie duties of man- 
hood and the rights of self-government." From yonng men, thero- 
fore, his work should receive special attention ; for Cderidge is^ a 
man who could speak most feebn^y on each of the grand subjects 
here treated of,— -Prudence, MonJiiy, and Spiritual !&ligion. And 
he is to be listened to by every Christian with respect, beeanse he 
always aimed at combining Christianity with bis philosophy. 

The aphorisms of prudence refer to a man's general condition of 
life in reference to the full development of his spiritual nahire. The 
aphorisms of spiritual religion occupy the greatest space in the 
book, being of the greatest importance, as tilting of the highest 
topic. Ihe book does not consist entirely of the thou^its of 
Coleridge ; some of the aphorisms are taken nam Leighton, Jextmy 
Taylor, and Henry More, of the seventeenth century. 

tt is valuable as placing before us the thou^ta of so great a 
thinker and so intelhgent a reader ; also because it feieats of enbjeets 
which must always be of importance to men. It deals wiih 
questions which force themselves upon our attention eontinuaOy ^ 
in our walk through life we must meet with subjects which touch 
more or less on these aphorisms, whether in book^, society, or 
business. It brings forward old writers, and brings ancient wisdom 
to bear upon controversies and subjects which are modem. Cc^eridge 
reproduced many of their opinions, and indeed owed to titera many 
of Ms valuable criticisms. 

Seine may think that Coleridge has laid too much stress upon 
prudence ; but we must remember his philosophy iff based upon the 
I^^ew Testament, and there we oft^i find allusion made to i^da 
human virtue, if we may so term it. In Matt. x. 16 we have this 
virtue recommended,— "Be jetoise as serpents" {yivt^t oSv ^mfiot 
ft»£ cl 5^tc). This is "to be taken as a precept recommending us" to* 
adopt Solomon's maxim, "The wisdom of t^e prudent is to undmptand 
his way" (Prov. xiv. 8). This is useful at all times, and more 
especially in times of trouble. St. Paul' evinced this kind of wisdooit 
as mentioned in Acts xxiii. 6 — ^10.^ If any one wish tof<41ow up 
this subject, be will find it ably handled in Aphorism XXI., &e. 
Poor Coleridge, in his many struggles and experiences of misfortose^ 
well knew the necessity of religious pnidence. He could spet^b: 
more feelingly than most men concerning the duties conneeted with 
temptations avoided, with the prohibited part of Christian life 
summed up in Tkou shalt not. But he never forgets the proper 
place of each; he seeks "to establish &e distinct charsetcfrs of 
prudence, morality, and religion, and to impress the convtetioB that 
though the second requires tibe first, and the third ocmtuns and 
supposes both the former, yet still the moral goodness is ot^er and 
more than prudence on the principle of expediency, and religion 
more and higher than morality." I can best ocmcluae my remsria 
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on this Urork by qiioting the last word» of its ^relftoe:-<--<<Fi]u^y, 
by reflection youmay diaw from ihe fleeting facts of yotir wwrlmy 
trade, mrt, or ^profession, a science permanent to your immortal 
soul, add make even these subsidiary ^and preparative to the reeep- 
tion of spiritual truth, doing as the dywrs do, who having flsst dipped 
their sOks in colours of less value, then give them the last tincture 
of ^crimson in grain." 

It is difficult to leave a subject like the one justi engi^ed up<m ; 
it is so vast and intricate, that wei must feel how denoient and 
meagre a sketch like the present is ; and some phases are so into- 
restmg and engrossing, that we are tempted to give themian imdue 
prominem$e. But enough has surely been said to show what beneflt 
may be received from a real study of Coleridge and his philosophy. 
Were thore no other recommendation, this is suffioient,-^hat he 
soujy^ht. after and endeavoured to andve at truth. He knew it coxdd 
be &und nowhere but at the . pure fountain, and thither he daily 
repaired. God's glory was all he sought. So varied are his thoughts, 
and 80 grand his expressions, ^lat Mb ''though^ knages, and words 
come across the spirit, not as if £rom one man, but rather Hke the 
waving of the palm branches, and the many-toned voice of an 
adoring multitude." GhvTNNB Liblb. 



Liber Cantahrigieims, Part I., Part II. By Bobebt Potts, M. A., 
Trinity College. Cambridge and London : J. W. ij^arker. Son, 
and Bourn. 

Thb first part of this Cambridge^ book, published in 1856, con- 
tains ''an account of the aids af^rded to ' poor students ; the 
encouragements offered to diligent students ; and the rewards 
conferred on succerafol students in the University of Cambridge." 
The second part, published in 1863^ contains *' an account of the 
changes made by recent legislati<m in the colleges and University of 
Cambridge." in* addition to tiiese very useM matters of informa- 
tion, the* t&tmei: has prefixed to it "a collection of maxims, 
aphorisms, &o., designed j^r the use of learners." And the latter 
has appended to it "the. examination papers for the open minor 
scholar^ips in 1861-62." 

The author, editor, and compiler is Mr. Bobert Potts, M. A.,- of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, whose editions of Euclid's ** Elements 
of Geometry," for tiie university, school^ and sel^^slruotion, bear 
the highest character, and have perhaps the widest circulation 
of any geometrical text-books in England. Tk&j are so well 
arranged, annotated, and supplied with supplemetictary amd comple- 
mentary matter— e. g,, a bnef outline of the Ixistory of geom«try> 
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selections horn the geometrieal exercises of the senate-house and 
examination papers, and Idnts for the solution of the problems, &e^ 
calculated to l>e useful and interesting to sdiolars and students,- 
as to be worthy of ahnoet unreserved oonunendation. Se is also 
editor of an excellent issue of Faley's " Evidences" and '* Sois 
Paulinse,*' with "Notes: an Analysis and Selection of Qaestiom 
from the Senate-house and College Examination Papers ;" besides 
a very important prefiu^, in wmch he sets forth the need and 
advantage of the study of the evidences of Christianity, and al^j 
characterizes the contributions of Paley to this departmimt of 
theological literature. He is a man of extensive reading, cultured 
and matured judgmen^ clear decisive intellect, genial sympatJbks, 
and exalted Christian aims. That he lives in a hterary atniosphere 
and of scholarly associations, we infer from the fact that not only is 
he an author of considerable scholastic note, but that Mrs. Potts is 
the authoress of a book of poems entitled, " Sketches of Character, 
ice," which 'combines the observing felicity of Cowper with the 
musical sentiments of Mrs. Hemans; and has produced a book 
of '* Simple Poems for National and Sunday Schools," many of 
which have been translated into Frendi. Hence we feel that we 
are looking at the work of a learned and Christian gentleman, and 
are snre oFaccuracy and honesty. 

Book I. contains a preface explanatory of the purpose of the work, 
and of the sources whence its material facts have been derived, 
besides a few remarks on education in general, and of education for 
the church in particular. One hundred and seventy-four pages of 
introductory matter consist of seven hundred aphorisms, maxims, 
&c., collected from the greatest and best authors in our tongue, 
-placing "great truths and sound principles," plainly and well 
expressed, '' before the minds of the learners." " A brief account of 
the prizes, exhibitions, sizarships, scholarships, and fellowships in i 
the university and colleges of Cambridge" then follows, and 
occupies the next two hundred and twelve pages. To this there i 
succeeds '* An account of the fellowships, scholarships, and exhibi- | 
tions attached to schools and colleges in England and Wales, 
4uid tenable by their students at the universi^ of Cambridge." 
And the work concludes with ** An ^uscount of exhibitions, sch(3ar- 
49hips, and fellowships in the gift of the chartered companies of 
London for students in the university of Cambridge." The in- 
formation contained under these three several heads occupies three 
hundred and eighty closely packed pages, and shows that an enormous 
sum of money is annually available for the higher education in 
Jlngland, if ]^roperly used. 

The historical notices of the university and of the various colleges 
are of great interest, even for the general reader, and the notes 
upon the founders and benefactors convey a large amount of 
biographical information, especially as proving the great value set 
on education by many of the worthiest spirits of aU aji;es. Perhaps 
^ome of our readers may think with us, tnat it is gratuying to one's 
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onriosity to know the subjects wliich have been given out for more 
tihan the previous century as the topics of the Seatonian prize 
^founded 1749); the subjects of the essays for the Chancellor's 
J^edals ; of the Greek and Latin odes and epigrams to which the 
Srowne Medal isgiven ; of the Norrisian Essay on a theological 
question ; of the Hulsean Dissertations ; of the Chancellor's English 
prize poems ; of the Latin ** Camden Medal " Hexameters ; of the 
JBumey prizes ** On the Evidences," &c., &c. It is interesting, too, 
to peruse a list of the benefactions, and to compare the motives, 
iregulations, prepossessions, and designs of the several donors, and 
so to get side glimpses into the life of the past ; and this is sill in 
addition to the benefit to young aspiring minds of knowing where 
to find, and how to get at, the truth regarding the helps and aids 
towards attaining a university education. 

We quote only, as tastes and tests of the book and its worfch, the 
following selections, viz. : — 

" 529. A man of principle looks at two sides of a thing, to see which is wrong 
and which is right: a man of the world tnms it on every side, to see which he 
can noake the most of. — W. Danbt." — P. 137. 

^ 573. If yon would give a jnst sentence, mind neither parties nor pleaders, bat 
the canse itself. — Epictbtus.** — P. 146. 

'*259. Train the understanding. Take care that the mind has a stoat and 
straight stem. Leave the flowers of art and fancy to come of themselves; sticking 
them on will not make them grow ; you can only engraft them by grafting that 
which will produce them.— (?ttcw«« at Tintth.*' — P. 69. 

Among the Seatonian prize poems we find there have been sacred 
poems on the following Scripture characters :— Jonah, Deborah, 
Cornelius, Jacob, Ishmael, (rideon, Esther, John the Baptist, 
Samson, Ezekiel, &o., &c. 

In 1759 the " Members' Prize " was given for an essay on, 
'< Whether, in a well organized state, theatrical exhibitions ought 
to be permitted?" In 1791, "Is a democracy a better form of 
government than a monarchy?" In 1807, "Does commerce 
improve or destroy the manners of men P" In 1839, " Did Britain 
receive any advantage from her transatlantic colonies ? " 

The subjects of the Chancellor's prize poems contain the foUovmig 
good topics: — Columbus, Mahomet, Luther, Plato, Sir Thomas 
More, Waterloo, Athens, Venice, Timbuctoo (gained by Alfred 
Tennyson in opposition to H. H. Hallam), Bannockbum, Walmer 
Castle, &c., &c. 

Those who wish to know about Eton, Harrow, Eugby, Win- 
chester, or any of the other great (and many of the small) public 
schools in England, wiU find much matter in this book. 

Book U. briefly describes the changes made in the various items 
of aid introduced by recent legislation, and is highly useful, and 
even indispensable for those who wish to know in ^mat manner, and 
to what extent, Cambridge is open to them or their friends, and 
on what terms the privileges of a university education may be had. 
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Hie brief preface, in twelre pa^, tells the chief matters 
which the work ftimisheB informaiaon, and contains an al^s 
the scholarship funds at the disposal of the several collets, 
shows that about £84,000 are annually available for the en 
ment of students. General information is then given regarding 
university. Special information follows about the proresaors' 
the university scholarships, the university prizes, the admissio 
students, the several colleges ; and there is an appendix contai 
copies of the examination papers set by the different colleges 
halls, whether for entrance, scholarships, or open exhibitions. 

We skongly recommend all Philosophical Institutes, AthensB 
Schools of Art, Young Men's Christian Associations, Mec' 
Institutions, Working Men's Clubs, &c., &c., to place these 
volumes in their reference Hbrary. It is highly probable that 
some one of them they may be the guiding star of a great destiny, 
showing the pathway to scholarship, and thence to usefulness a 
fame. To college scholarships many of our best men — e. a.y Bishop 
Watson, Bichard Person, Wm. Whewell, &c., &c. — owed position, 
influence, and reputation. 
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The Booh of Praise, By Roundbll Palmer. London and 

Cambridge : MacmiUan and Co. 

Miscellaneous Poems. ByW. A. P. (Unpublished.) 

I%e Nile, By Gwynnb Lisle. A Prize Poem. 

Various MS8,, Original and I}ranslated. 

In Sacred Poetry far more failures have been made than in any 
other species of verse, or harmonic utterance by means of words. 
Music has attained the highest range of devotional expression, but 
words have almost always been found halting on the uplands. Devo- 
tion is the intensest rapture of the soul poured forth to the All- 
merciful ; and the intellect can seldom supply a voeal expression of 
these loftiest moments of being. Even prayer at t^^mes fails to 
afford an adequate outcome of words to indicate^* the motion of the 
hidden fire " that heats the heart of the worshipper, and mni are 
content to " pray in the Spirit." How much less adequate must be 
every attempt to wed art to devotion, and to measure mose thoughts 
which tend upwards to the Infinite ! The higher tones of the 
human voice are most difficult to bring into harmonic tone, and the 
loftier emotions are those which most transcend the int^reting 
process which logic rules, grammar controls, and rhetoric hd(£ 
dominion over. Sustained devotion is the rare endowment of 
saints ; and these, in the felt communion of the human soul with the 
Divine Spirit, little heed the " numerous utterance of artful v^se.'* 
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Hence ' sacred poetry, as it is the most difficult form of verse, is 
^Tiost notorious for the number of its failures. Sir B/Oundell 
•aimer has made a very choice selection indeed of 412 poems, 
.liiefly hymns, though some of them, as Toplady's "Patience" 
scecxii.), rise to the sublimity of odes. The chaste taste and holy 
seling, the metrical melody, and the genuinely supplicatory spirit 
^Hich pervades the book, give it many claims on the reader of 
racred poetry. Of such a book no single extract can give an idea. 
.'t is the wholeness of the holiness of its contents that requires to be 
elt and known, seen and shown. The verses of W. A. !r. are pious 
n spirit, full of religious feeling and an intense devotedness, but 
:lieir author lacks, as we think, a clear perception of the qualities, in 
in artistic point of view, which sacred poetry ought to possess. 
We feel it our duty, in all honesty, to say that many of the verses, 
while commending themselves to us for their ideas, dissatisfy our 
demand for consistency of phrase with thought, and for true hymnic 
simple melody. Were W . A,, P» to read the " Book of liaise" 
he would himself be among the foremost to acknowledge the 
correctness of our statement. We must, however, commend the 
idea on which W. A. P. has worked, viz., that the Lord's Prayer 
shonld be regarded as the basis of all devotion, as it is also the 
model of it ; and that all hymns ought to refer to the same ground- 
truths as that sublimely simple prayer. Curiously enough, though 
evidently unknown to the writer of them, this is the very arrange- 
ment adopted in Part Second of the " Book of Praise." 
We quote the following stanzas from W. A. P., entitled, — 

" THY KINGDOM COME." 

Let Satan^s kingdom fall ; 
No more let darkness pall 
This fair terrestrial ball,— 
" Thy kingdom comel *' 

Sin's strongholds demolish, 

VHe priestcraft abolish, [All ^le crafts 

Thy mirror repolish, — [Sin-dimm»d sotds 

'' Thy kingdom come! " 

Strike off the prisoners' chains, 
Heal all our mortal pains, 

Till liberty prochims^ — [o*er all, freedom feigns 

** Thy kingdom come! " 

Humble the pride of power, 
Darken ambitions hour, [Shorten 

On the poor goodness shower,—- [Grace on Thine own poor 
" Thy kingdom cornel" 

All hearts do Thou mate, [to Thine 

To seek, with aU their mighty [Teach them to seek aright 

An entrance into light,— 
" Thy kingdom come! " 
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Scatter Thy graeUnu word, 
Till all Thy voice have heard. 
And Thy light yoke preferred, — 
" Thy kingdom come! " 

See how the nations muster; 
Around Thy throne they clnster, 
Drawn by Thy mercy's Instre, — 
** Thy kingdom cornel" 

The yonng and old are there, 
Stoarthy and black and fair, 
Breathing one common prayer, — 
** Thy will be done! " 



[Shed forth — piedoas 
[Son's 

[How ronnd 



[Both 
[All races 
[Breathe forth this 



Such amendments as suggested themselves to ns while reading 
we have jotted on the margin, and we commend them to the 
thoughtftil regard of the writer. Compare the foregoing with, the 
following, from the " Book of Praise," clxxxii., p. 19§ : — 



My faith looks up to Thee, 
Thoa Lamb of Calvary, 

Savioar divine! 
l^ow hear me while I pray ; 
Take all my gailt away ; 
let me from this day 

Be wholly Thine. 

May Thy rich grace impart 
Strength to my fainting heart. 

My zeal inspire; 
As Thoa hast died for me, 
may my love to Thee 
Pure, warm, and changeless be,- 

A living fire. 



While life's dark maze I tread 
And griefs around me spread 

Be Thou my guide. 
Bid darkness turn to day. 
Wipe sorrow's tear away, 
Kor let me ever stray 

From Thee aside. 

When ends life's transient dream, 
"When death's cold, sullen stream 

Shall o'er me roll ; 
Blest Savioar, then, in love. 
Fear and distress remove; 
bear me safe above— 

A ransomed soul! 

Ray Pauceb (1840). 



W. A. P.'s blank verse poem, "The Good Physician," is an 
excellent idea, but we would strongly dissuade him from risking it, 
as it stands, to public criticism. Blank verse is exceediogly difficult 
to manage well. Yoimg poets should never try it. The study of 
rhyme increases the vocabulary, and the recurrence of rhythm 
cultures the ear to harmony when metre is written. Not so when 
blank verse is composed. "W . A. P.'s ear does not seem to us to have 
acquired tone enough to deal with the measure of Milton. After 
long study of "Paradise Lost," Blair's "Grave," Graham's 
" Sabbath, Porteous* " Death," &c., he may learn to wield the 
magic majesty of the sublimest style of poetry, which, trusting to 
the grandeur of the theme, and the vigorous force of the harmonized 
verse, disdains the petty ornaments and continents of rhyme, and 
takes the open sea of venturous genius at a swoop. As yet, however, 
he must consent to an apprenticeship, if he would ultimately acquire 
the rarer secrets of the poet's " art, which is nature." 
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EToar moral tone will sink 
Bftcanse God's sweets yon drink 



[in their good-will 



The ddiciously simple feeling of these lines by W. A. P. is admi- 
rable, though they are wanting m the more finished artist graces :— 

PLAY-HOURS I 

They say, ** You're always playing,** 

Happy children ! 
I don't mind what they're saying, 

Happy children! 
They cannot make me think 
^Tis wrong for you to drink 
The sweets which God has sent you^ 

Happy children! 

Away, then, to the woods, 

Happy children! 
Toss np your caps and hoods, 

Happy children ! 
And help the hirds to fill 
The air, so sweet and stiUy 
With sounds our hearts to thrill, 

Happy children! 

Don't wear your trappings trim, 

Happy children! 
To keep you starched and prim, 

Happy children! 
A good coarse frock's the thing 
To enjoy your romping in; 
Leave vanity behind you^ 

Happy children! 

And never tease each other, 

Happy children! 
For if you do, another— 

Happy children! — 
May lose his smiling face, 
And forfeit all his grace 
And place upon the list of 

Happy children! 



[They'U 



EFor romps and games to bring 
Away all vainness fling 



[Show love to one 

Lest, losing 

One 

among you fit no place 



The spirit is there, but the outward form, the beautiful and the 
accurate, are wanting. The verbal suggestions we make may, 
perhaps (P), aid the attainment of the latter requisite. The poetry, of 
course, exists implicitly in the idea, but the outward expression 
must be equalled with the thougjht, as we may easily perceive by 
the analogy of sculpture, which imparts mere embooiment to the 
pre- existent sentiment in the artist's mind. The peculiar grace of 
finish is essential to poetical expression. The great poets have 
always been masters of language. 

The poem which obtained the Plumptre prize for 1862, at King's 
College, London, was not to exceed 200 lines. Gwynne Lisle, me 
author, has managed the subject, '' The !N'ile," with much perspi- 
cuity and elegance, in the Po^ian measure. Some small faults we 
note, e. g,, the recurrence, in eighteen lines, of these words. 
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** desert JAhjaxi plain," ''Grliiaeh's deiert plain j" the use of at for 
by in the Hne— 

And sought to leave sooie Teatige at tlij side; 

the employment of lustre for some such word as ffkny, in — 

*^ Thj fretted shores are lioed 
With records of a luslre left behind." 

The neatest and gravest omission we have to note is that there 
is no allusion to the ^^rand poem of I^apoleon, uttered in a brief, 
single, simple, graphic sentence, '' Soldiers, forty centmies look 
down upon us from these pyramids." We commend the intro- 
duction of this item into the poem, yet, by the author, whose 
able lines on the pyramids we now quote, as a specimen of the 
style and a taste of the quality of the poem. 

'' These giant piles, in their immensity, 
Seem bom to live through all etemitj; 
Philosophy hath been to bow the knee 
To their huge balk and stem simplicity. 
Enraptared Poesy, from age to age, 
Hath neyer ceased in her inspire page 
To waft their well-earned fame from coast to coast. 
While Mars, less courteons, many a glittering host 
Hath marshalled 'neath their shade, and there hare been 
Stem contests fought Alas that battlers din 
Should e'er such tranquil, sacred silence break, 
And make the gentle ghosts of Egypt qnake! 
Long ere proud Rome burst forth upon the world, 
And empires, one by one, to ruin hurled ; 
Long ere the Grecian poets loved and saog. 
Or Grecian fame through other borders rang, 
Art, slumbering here, was roused from her repose, 
And up from out her infant cradle rose. 
These towering forms her first achievemeBts speak; 
And who shall call her early efforts weak? 
No more the Roman gilded eagles soar. 
Or Rcmian armies speed from shore to shore : 
The, breeze that swept the Grecian lyre is stilled, 
Her isles no more with poet's song are filled : 
The sculptor's tool is laid ande to mst^ 
Her lovely marbles cramble in the dust. 
But proud, immortal UMmuments are tbase,^ 
Thoug;h lacking beauty, bomakaBe to please; 
They has» a lui»tr« which shall never fade, 
Though Beauty be with Time aud Age decayed." 

This is yery fahr in rhyme, rhythm, and association, amd shows 
considerahle merit. Gwynne Lisle must not, however, rest onjiis 
won laurel. To be easily contented with ourselves is to o<Misent to 
mediocrity^ Not^iin^ stiies true ff^^ivis so readily as self^-satisfito- 
tion ; nothing is so distinctive of the energy of creative skill as ^t 
it never imagmes it has already attamed, or is in saijihmg pmfept, 
for that wmdd at once negative any idea of the new* the originaL 
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Gwynne Lisle has poetic tendencies, and some powers of that 
peculiar order. If, however, he would attain eminence, he must 
sedulously strive. 

Of the various MSS., &o., submitted to us for judgment, we 
cannot even now undertake to speak specifically. L. M.'s '* lines 
on Autumn" contain some good expletives and characteristic 
expressions, but an error in fact occurs m these lines, — 

" October*8 cold, bleak wind oii>^ dashes, 

And earl J frosts have nipped the delicate green 
That glorified the grand old mountain ashe s, 

And left them bronzed and reddened in the sheen 
Of the low sunshine; while the willow, 

Forlorn and ragged, rises near the stream, 
And the beech sheds its leaves upon the pillo w 

Of summer turf where we were wont to dream." 

Beech leaves, though they wither in winter, adhere to the tree, and, 
do not shed till the spring buds are ready. The poetry of fact is 
here prettier than the poetry of fancy, fiefore L. M. has watched 
a beech grove as long as his critic, he will correct this. 
The following lines appear to us singularly effective : — 

BOYHOOD. 



We cannot bid the summer flowers 

Through winter^s storms remain, 
We cannot bid the golden hours 

Of boyhood come again. 
They will not come again ; but still, 

Where'er our lot maj lie, 
The thoughts of old our- bosoms thrill, 

Our boyhood cannot die. 

The days of old were happy days, 

The world of old was fair, 
We wandered aye by sunny ways, 

Through scenes of beauty fair. 



There's still a magic on the earth, 

A glory in the sky; 
The fresh, pure joy whiph took its birth 

In boyhood cannot die. 

For ever dear is boyhood's home, 

. And dear are boyhood's friends^ 
Howe'er we change, where'er we roam, 

With life their memory blends. 
The home and friends weVe found since 

With those of youth may vie; [then 
But though we're bearded, careworn men. 

Our boyhood cannot die. 



In these lines there rings the true poetry of life. If sung to the 
tune of " The Harp that once in Tara's flails," we think they would 
excite a strong emotion. Blessed is the spirit which can so keep 
alive the gleesomeness of boyhood, and consecrate it in music which 
the heart may chirm over at any time, and find a charm in it. All 
true poetry is sacred poetry in a pecuKar sense. It is a poetry of 
out-ffushing love, of genuine tenderness, of thankfulness and joy, of 
worsidp and delight. The born poet regards all nature as a temple, 
and the whole cycle of thought as a " book of praise." 
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QlTESTICms BEQtJIBniG AvewvRB, 

409. Whftt is tiie signifiealion of a 
Perpetml Cuntto k tht Chvch «f 
Eogland? Cannot such emploj a 
cnrate, or be removed to some other 
UTing?— & & 

410. '* Britannicns " wishes to know 
how aschoolmaster can become a tndned 
and certificated Government school- 
master, and what are the sabjects, 
places, and conditions of examination. 

411. In his ''Histoiy of finrope,"* 
Alison ^tes that the sisters of the 
Dnke de SiobeUea procured for him a 
slender competence bj selling the 
diamonds which, according to diplo- 
matic nsage, were presented to him on 
his ttgning treaties. Is it still cnsto- 
mary for diplomatists to receive such, 
presents on like occasions? and bj whom 
are they presented? — & 6. 

412. Who is the author of the 
fidlowing lines, which £. V. Neale has 
prefixed to the chapter on ^ The Divl> 
nation of Thought," in his *' Analogy of 
Thought and Natore"?— 

*' Upon the world's great altar stairs, 
Which lead through darkness up to 
God."— Jbsbb. 

413. Who is theauthor of *' Problems 
of Hmnan Natore," a small volume of 
essays reviewed by Atticus in the CriHc 
for May, 1863?— JBiOT. 

414. Where can I obtain an account 
of the theosophical sjstem of Jacob 
Behmea in its relationship to that of 
Swedenborg? Did the " New Church " 
ever issue a reply to Emmrsen's lecture 
on the great Mystie?'-*B. C- 

415. Has any periodical published a 
sketch of the life and ethnological 
labours of the late G. B. Gliddon, one 
of the authors of " Types of Mankind " 
and " Indigenous Baces of the Earth"? 
— B. C. 
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burffh lUfnew was established in 1802. 
The Ber. Sydney Smith was ^ddftw of 
the three earlisst irambOB. Time- 
after itfell into the hands of the " prince 
of editors" — Francis J^tnj — who 
held it till 1829. Professor MacYef 
Napier, author of ''Lord Bacon and 
Sir Walter Bakjgh," &c, and editor of 
the sevoith edition of the JBtu^fdcpoB^a 
BrUammca, came next He died in 
1847, and was succeeded by William 
Empson, Jeffirey's s(m-in-law, whose 
death in 18S2 left the ohielfleat vaomt 
again. After the issue of two nvmb» 
under the conduct of Lord Monteagii, 
Sir G. C. Lewis became editor, and on- 
tinned so till 1855, when he resigned it 
The editorship was then conferred on 
Henry Beeve, Esq., translator of Be 
Tocqueville's '* Democracy in Ame- 
rica," and biographer of that distin- 
guished poHtiGal thinker, in whose 
hands it yet remains. lam not mrt 
of the facts regarding the QftarttHn. 
They are mere keanay to nw, aiid 
hence I forbear to state what I liave 
heard.— S. N. 

/^O. The History of jftwuc— The 
great work <^ Gibbon is, indeed, one to 
be " read," with only a sfight exception, 
as to its soeptical kmeitdoSf as ** His- 
toricus " says, with pleasure. But the 
pleasure is greatly marred to those who 
have not gained an adequate idea of 
the might, grandeur, and sweep of tin 
Boman power at its great culminating 
point. It is dfficitft to recommend books, 
as the saying is, m thedmip, and His 
searoely possibleinbrief qpace to msikoff 
precisely the reasons which induee the 
commendation of one book while anolher 
is passed over. *' The Histoiy of the 
Bonum Bepublic " by Dr. Adam Fergu- 
son, issued in 1783, is a very able work, 
founded on the old-fsshioned data fur- 
nished by Polybius, Sallust^ Livy 
Cesar,' Tacitus, SuetoniuSi &c., read 
with acceptance, and made the basb of 
many sound political reflections and 
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^iloBC^ieal disqoliuUonA. Kkbahr's 
critical ^^ History of Bome/' pablished 
in 1811, and roissned, tewritteii, in 
1827, is a work of astounding eraditioiD, 
acute thonght, ingenions specnlation, 
lud well- told narrative. It proceeds 
from ^e earliest times to the death of 
Constantine. Bishop Thirhrall and 
Afchdeaoon Hare translated Vols. I. 
and 11.; Dr. Smith, the eminent lexi- 
cographer of classical literatore, and 
Dr. i. Schmitz, Beotor of the High 
School, Edinburgh, translated Vol. 111.; 
and the latter. Yds. IV. and V. Dr. 
Schmitz has also translated Niebnbr's 
Xeotnres, which form a ranning com- 
mentary on the History, and ooght to 
be read either bef<Mre or along with it. 
He has also issned an abstract of 
Boman history, which indodes the 
results of the researches of the most 
illastrious modern inyestigators of an- 
cient history, which is wor&y of perusal 
for its facts, though its style is dis- 
£gured by several foreigners' blunders 
in the use of English idioms^ &o. The 
chief peculiarities of inter]nretation ori- 
ginated by Niebuhr have beeu adopted 
by Dr. Arnold in his ^' History of Borne," * 
which, howevw, was left incomplete by , 
his death, 12th June, 1842, and stops 
at the close of the second Panic war. 
Sir G. C. Lewis combated the theories 
of Niebuhr and his school in his " In- 
quiry into the Credibility of Early 
Boman History," 1855, a work which 
has been translated into German, and 
has gone through two editions there, 
though the first is not yet exhsfusted 
here. Its object "is to show that 
Kiebnhr's reconstructive theories are 
untenable, as well as the accounts which 
he sets a^e." The work left incom- 
plete by Dr. Arnold has been taken up 
by the Bev^ Oharles Merivale, B.D., of 
1^ John's, Cambridge, the furst volume 
of whose work was issued in 1850. It 
has recently been completed by the 
publication of the seventh volume. 
It is a work of great leamisg, patient 
investigation, enlarged and minute echo- 
larshij^-flnewy and solid in style, if a 
little verbose and prolix. The notes 



are singularly copious and exact. The 
author has judiciously fulfilled his rdle 
of becoming the copesmate of Gibbon. 
The articles which Dr. Arnold contri- 
buted to the '^ EncyclopsBdia Metro- 
politana" have been republished, under 
the title of *' The History of the Boman 
Empire," and form VoL XXV. of the 
reissue of that immense pile of learning, 
"-"Vol. XIX. giving the history of Ibe 
Boman Bepublic, and Vol. XXVI. com- 
pleting the record till the sack of Borne 
by the Vandals. These three volumes 
contain many able papers en the meet 
important periods of Boman history, by 
several highly disdnguished writers. 
In two volumes of Lardner's '' Cabinet 
OyclopsBdia," a very good abstract of 
■ the history of Bome is contained tUi 
the fall of Constantinople. . In the pub- 
lications of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge a very excellent 
and informing work on Boman history 
was begun, but we do not think it has 
yet been completed. The abstract of 
Boman history from Ihe pen of the 
Bev. Charles MerLvale (mentioned 
above), which appears in the " Encyclo- 
paadia Britannica," deserves republica- 
tion, and would command a sale as a 
capital text-book for collegiate exami- 
nations. It is very much superior to 
the article ctmtributed to the seventh 
edition by the Bev. (now Dr.) W. M. 
Hetheriogton, which was reprinted, 
and may yet be read with interest 
as a *' History of Bome." Keightley's 
"Bome" is a readable, instractive 
work ; and Dr. W. C. Taylor's " His- 
tory of the Overthrow of the Boman 
Empire, and the Foundation of the 
Principal Earopean States," forms a 
good supplement to the works named. 
Coogreve's "Lectures on the Boman 
Empire of the West," though some- 
what singular in their tone, form a 
very agreeable resume of and commen- 
tary on the Imperial City and her 
power. Archdeacon Williams' "Life 
of Julius CsBsar" is a work of great 
value on the particular period lassed 
under review by him, as it gives an 
account of the great captain and mighty 
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emperor, and of his contemporaries. In 
De Qaincey*8 Works (Vol. IX.) are a 
splendid series of papers on ** The 
Caesars,** reprinted from Blackwood^ 
and several other articles connected 
with Boman historj are scattered 
through his writings. *' The Liberty 
of Borne: a History," by Samnel Elliot 
(Professor in Trinity College, Hartford, 
Connecticnt, America), occupies a good 
deal of space in reflection up(m events, 
but forms a very passable and fair 
account of the progress of Uberty in 
Borne, from the founding of the dty till 
the accession of Augustus. MacaiUay's 
"Lays of Andent Bome,'* Ben Jon- 
son's "Catiline,** Doubleday's "Cains 
Marius,** Shakspere's "Julius Casar,** 
Beaumont and Fletcher's " False One,** 
Howard's "Brutus,** &c, &c., should 
also be read, that the visible life of the 
drama may help the mind to impart a 
share of the semi-invigorating power 
of poesy to the duller details of the 
merely narrative historians. 

It may be as well for me to note, 
in case " Historicus ** reads French — 
especially as it wiU give greater com- 
pleteness to this reply, — the com- 
prehensive and profound inteUect- 
quickening "History of Borne** by 
Jules Michelet (b. 1798), which em- 
bodies much of the spirit of Vico with 
much of the critical doubt of Niebubr, 
and a great deal of strong insight of 
the author's own. It is irregular, 
effective, sometimes overstnuned, but 
grandly poetic at times. His " Com- 
pendium** has been translated. Thierry's 
" History of the Gauls under the !)#-> 
minion of Bome ** is a notable publica- 
tion. The chief German works on this 
topic are P. Kobbe's "History of Bome," 
intensely Niebnhrian; W. Drumann's 
" Bome in Transition of a Bepublic to 
Monarchy," which reviews the days of 
CsBsar in a very harsh light, and is 
bitter in its invectives against Cicero. 
J. Bubino*s "History of the Boman 
Constitution ** is a valuable Vork, ftdl 
of research and thought. Becker's 
" Boman Scenes in the Times of Au- 



gustas** are good aids to the com- 
prehension of Boman life. Bficali's 
"History of Italy** is spoken ofhigWy 
by Sx G. C. Lewis, but onr ItsUian 
reading has been limited mostlj to 
poets and philosophers. When study- 
ing the language, we read some pas- 
sages of A. Verri's "Boman Nights," 
but have foii^otten the impression thej 
made on us. Ifonti's" Cains Gracchus " 
may be added to t^e literary readings 
about Boman history worthily. Oa. 
the literary side of the question we can 
strongly commend to pemsal " TIk 
Boman Poets of the Bepublic, ** by W. 
T. Sellar, now Proiessor of Homamty, 
i. e., Bonum literature, in the Uoiveni^ 
of Edinburgh. The introductory chap- 
ter ai this work contuns a diacusnon 
on the theory of Niebuhr, in w^eh a 
large number of potent arguments are 
placed on record against it as a whole. 
Professor Sellar aims at proving that 
the Boman poetry, though dependent on 
Greece for its artistic developments, 
was truly the outcome of Boman senti- 
ment and feeling; that, in fact, it bore a 
" true relation to the heart and mind 
of the people in the time of their 
vigorous growth or estabKsbed great- 
ness.** In speaking of the Gennan 
literature on this subject^ Professor 
Mommsen's " History of Bome '* ought 
to have been mentioned; the writer ot 
this notice has not perused it, or made 
himself acquainted with its merits. It 
is highly esteemed in Germany, and has 
been translated into English by Bev. 
W. Pitt Dickson, so that it is likely to 
be a work of merit. Professor Momm- 
sen stands high in the estimaticm of 
the literary world otherwise, and his 
great work will be found, we presume, 
worthy of his growing fame. I have to 
apologize for the length of this reply. 
It is only a rough and ready state- 
ment, such as might have beoi given 
in conversat»Hiwith " Historicus,** and, 
like Voltaire, "I have not had time 
to make it shorter.** — S. N. 

412. Tennyseo's "In Memoriam,** 
liv., line 16, page 73. — ^B. ||. A. 
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SPECULATIVE SOCIETY CENTENABY, EDINBUKGH. 



The opeDing meeting of the hundredth 
session of this sodetj was held 14th 
October, in their hall within the uni- 
versity, at two o'clock. There were 
present above seventy members, among 
whom were the Bight Hon. Lord 
Broagham, the Lord Justice-General, 
Principal Sir David Brewster, Lords 
GurriehiU; Deas, and Ardmillan; the 
Lord Advocate; Prof. Aytoun; Sheriffs 
Ivory, Hallard, Graham, &c. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Guthrie, 
the senior president of the society. 
After the society was constituted, and 
the roll of ordinary members called, the 
president stated that the business of 
the present meeting was to confer the 
diploma of honorary membership on the 
Bight Hen. the Loi;d Justice-General, 
and Principal Sir David Brewster, who 
were now present to receive it. A 
letter was read from Lord Glenelg, 
expressing his gratitude for being ad- 
vanced to the hon. membership of the 
society. 

Mr. Campbell Swinton said: Pre- 
sident and gentlemen, I have the agree- 
able duty of presenting to you, in the 
capacity of honorary members, two gen- 
tlemen upon whom that rare honour 
has been conferred by this society. 
Two months hence it will be half a 
century since my right hon. friend the 
Lord Justice- General took his place 
here as an ordinary member of the 
society. Since that time he has filled, 
with honour to himself and infinite 
advantage to his country, all the high- 
est positions of the bar and the bench; 
and he is now called upon to accept at 
our hands the greatest honour which it 
is in our power to bestow, as a tribute 
to the high intellectual gifts first 
trained to practical exercise within 
these waU0. If the society cannot claim 
credit for fostering those accurate habits 



of thought, and that perspicuous ele- 
gance, of style, by which the works of 
that able philosopher and eloquent 
author, Sir David Brewster, are distin- 
guished, it claims a connection with 
him through that university of which 
he is Principal — a connection which our 
predecessors, in 1770, thought they 
sufficiently acknowledged when they 
admitted Principal Bobertson to the 
rare privilege of an auditor at one of 
their debates. At a later period the 
privilege of honorary membership was 
conferred upon Principal Lee, although 
not previously a member of the society* 
We hope that, among his honours. Sir 
David Brewster will not consider it 
the least that this society has thought 
his name worthy to be enrolled in the 
list of its honorary members. 

.The president then said, addressing 
the Lord Justice •General: I have now 
the pleasure of presenting you, at the 
hands of the society, with the diploma 
of honorary memb^hip. — Addressing 
then Sir David Brewster: The society, 
in conferring upon you the privilege of 
honorary membership, have relaxed the 
strictness of their laws in favour of the 
Principal of the University with which 
for a hundred years they have been so 
intimately connected. Perhaps there 
never was a Principal of this University 
whom the society /Would, on his own. 
merits, have been more willing to count 
among its members; for we feel there is. 
none more worthy to be placed beside 
those of Gregory, Playfair, Allan, Ast- 
ley Cooper, and Henry Brougham. , 

The following resolution was carried 
with acclamation : " That the members 
of the Speculative Society desire to re- 
cord their gratification at the presence 
of one of their most illustrious mem- 
bers, the Bight Hon. Lord Brougham, 
on this occasion, and to offer to him- 
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their beartj thanks for the maDj Mr- 
vices and kindlj offices which, during 
the long period that has elapsed since 
he became an ordinary member, he has 
rendered to the society." 

The society then adjourned to a 
dinner in the Donglas Hotel. The chair 
was occupied by herd Brtmgham. The 
Lord AdTocflte officiated as cronpier. 

After a snmptnoos dinner the clotli 
was removed, and Lord Brougham roee 
and said: I will give yon without pre- 
face '* Her Majesty the Queen," the best 
of sovereigns and of parents. 

Lord Brougham said: I now give 
you *' His Boyal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, and the rest of the Boyal family." 

The Lord Advocate gave ** The Army, 
Navy, and Volunteers.** 

The< Chairman: I am sure that when 
I propose to you to drink to the Specu- 
lative Society there can be no objection 
whatever in this room. I believe' that 
our afiection to that institution is as 
lively as it has been at any part of our 
lives. Every one knows how much he 
owes to this society, and all those who 
have been trained in it, wherever they 
may have gone in after life, have felt 
that tiiey benefited by that training. 
It is a most melancholy thing to me to 
look back, and to think that I am, one 
excepted, the survivor of that great and 
distinguished ^lass which frequented 
the Speculative Society at the end of 
the last and very beginning of the pre- 
sent century. Lord Glenelg and I are 
the only survivors. Lord Lansdowne, 
who always acknowledged that he 
had greatly benefited by this society, 
was the last loss we had. Lord Glen- 
elg greatly laments liiat he cannot 
attend upon the present occasion, but 
illness and fatigue put qnite out of the 
question his coming here. I wish, also, 
in connection with the Speculative 
Society, to give the health of our 
sister society, the Historical Society of 
Dublin (cheers), which we have repre- 
sented here by my right hon. and 
learned and most excellent friend, Mr. 
Napier, the ex-Chancellor of L*land. 
There is this reciprocity between the 



two societies, that the members of one 
are, without election, members of the 
other. 

The Right Hon. Joseph Napier said : 
My Lord Brougham and gentlemen, I 
confess, about aa- hour ago or little 
more, I was quite at ease, when I got a 
little misove to ask if I was a member 
of the EBsterieal Society of DubUn, and 
if so, that Lord Brougham desired my 
attendance, and I came withoat pre- 
pantion^-eame at onoci and I have 
nothing to give you but the true dic- 
tates of an honest Irish heart. I have 
had the honour for some years of heiog 
the presideat of the Historical ^Society 
of Dublin, rich in illustrious names. 
There were ^nts in those days. There 
were men then of stupendous ^oqaenoe, 
— men whose fame^ and ek>qaence, 
and learning your lordship's graphic 
pen has reeorded. There were then the 
mascidine energy, and the logical vigour, 
and the gracefol eloquence of the iUus- 
trieus Plnnkett ; and there were the mild 
wisdom, and the gentle grace, and the 
persuasiveness of Bush, one of the most 
accomplished orators it was ever my 
good fortune to listen to. Hie two 
societies fraternized, and in fact^ gen- 
tlemen, I owe my position and ray free- 
dom amongst you to the fact that I am 
connected with the Historical Society 
of Dublin; and I know it will deigfat 
them, when I go back at the opening 
of the next session, to tell them thai in 
consequence of that position to which 
they have elevated me I have been 
received here, in this distinguished and 
brilliant assembly, with the honours 
that your kindness has ocmferred upon 
me. I shall never forget this my happy 
visit to Edinburgh. 

Sir George Clerk roee to propose 
" The College of Juadoe.** He said: 
My Lord Brougham and gentlemen, the 
honour has been done to me to pkuse 
the next toast in my hands— a dis- 
tinction to which I have no olaim, 
except that of being one of the oldest 
members of the Speculative Society, — I 
believe, next to 3ronr noble ffcndent, 
the oldest member oi Ae society now 
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^n this room. The toast is, *' The Col* 
lege of Joatice." It is a ^eat satis- 
-faction to ererj person who has^ been 
connected with the Speculative Society 
^ obserre that amongst the individuals 
-who have filled the highest judicial 
-lutaationa in this couutry, who have 
most distinguished themselves at the 
bar by their learning and their elo- 
qnence, a very large proportion began 
early life as members oif the Speculative 
■Society. And any— ^indeed, I may say 
all — have been ready to declare the 
sense of the great benefit which they 
liad derived from the training of that 
society, and how much they owed their 
snccess in afterlife to their exertions in 
it. Need I refer to a more pregnant ex- 
ample than that of our noble and vene- 
xable chairman, who was one of the most 
brilliant members of the Speculative 
Society for many years, at a time when 
it was distinguished 1)y extraordinary 
talent, and who has since earned the 
highest honours and taken the highest 
place in his country, which he has at 
all times astonished and delighted by 
his eloquence and by the varied extent 
of his knowledge? (Applause.) May 
I allude also to another? — a man whose 
memory mustever be held in the deepest 
respeet by all who had the honour of 
his acquaintance — I mean the late Mr. 
Francis Homer— -who, although| to the 
loss of his conntryi his career was cut 
short in early youth, had endeared him- 
self to all the public men with whom 
he was connected, and who, had he 
been spared, I have no doubt would 
have risen to the highest honours in 
the State. I now give *' The College 
of Justice," coupling with it the name 
of the Lord Justice-General. 

The Lord Justice-General sud: 
There can be no doubt that the 
College of Justice owes to the Spe- 
culative Society obligations which ought 
always to be acknowledged. Who- 
ever has compared the rolls of the 
Specuktive Society with the lists of 
the members of the College of Justice 
must have found a great amount of 
/-uniformity — of identity. They must 



bave noticed that many of the most 
distinguished members of the bendi 
and of the bar had their early training 
in the Speculative Society, where they 
were taught the art, or rather the prac- 
tice, of thoughtfulness, of free and 
independent inquiry, of oarefnl and 
industrious investigation, and of cau->> 
tious and prudent acceptance or rejec- 
tion of doctrines or opinions,— taught 
the arts of reasoning and of public 
speaking. Among the original founders 
of the Speculative Society was Allan 
Maconoohie, first Lord Meadowbank, a 
judge of the greatest celebrity. Then 
there were Sir William Miller, Charles 
Hope, David Hume, David Boyle, D. 
Monypenny, John Clerk, Adam Gillies, 
James Moncrieff, Francis Jeffrey^ So- 
bert Jamieson, A. Skenc^ %utherfurd, 
and others, who made for themselves 
most distinguished reputations, either 
forensic or judicial, or both. But the 
matter presents itself to my n^ind in 
* another aspect. The College of Jastioe 
looks with great satisfaction on the 
laurels won by these members in fields 
other than that of jurisprudence — in 
the fields of literature and of science. 
Without going back to very distant 
times, I might point to the names of 
Scott, of Jefi^y, of Wilson, of Hamilton, 
of Lockhart, and others, who haye 
made their names known wherever the 
English language is spoken and sttidied. 
The men I have now named as adding 
lustre to the College of Justice I find 
were one and all of them memb^cs of 
the Speculative Society. 

The Lord Justice-General again said : 
The toast which I am now to present 
to your acceptance needs no preface. 
It is the health of our noble Chairman. 
I cannot give that toast without endea- 
vouring to express the sentiments we 
entertain in regard to him. The Spe- 
culative Society can now lay claim to 
antiquity and to permanency greater 
than belongs to most institutions of the 
kind, and Lord Brougham has been a 
member of it for considerably more 
than sixty years. Oar records, and 
still more our traditions, give us some 
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infonnttion of his eariy coimection with 

tilM flocietj, his great vigour and energj 

of mind, his great aptitude for acquiring 

knowledge, and hb great fadlitj in 

applying it. It was to a great extent 

in this mental norserj that he cnlti- 

Tated and trained his growing faculties, 

and exhibited his yonthfiil strength. 

Sixtj years ago he went forth £rom 

among na to add to the firmament of 

shining intellects, not one star, not the 

Instre of one more light, but the splen- 

domr of a constellation in which are 

concentrated many lights. For more 

than half a century these lights have 

been illuminating the paths of philo- 

aophy and philajathropy. The life of 

Lm^ Brougham nerer can be measured 

hy the number of years, however great, 

that may ntfye passed over his head; 

for when we look to the number and 

Tariety of his works, and to the success 

that has attended them, we may truly 

say of him, that in bis time he has 

lived many lives. His mind has done 

the work of many minds, and his 

achievements have been such as might 

have rendered famous not one, but many 

men. Am I not then justified in 

asking you to do honour to my noble 

frknd? Are we not well entitled to 

look with satisfaction and pride on our 

illustrious chairman and member of the 

Speculative Society? Have we not 

reason to be proud that, as the morning 

dawn of his intellect and his abilities 

were exhibited iu connection with our 

society, in the evening of his life be 

has not forgotten us, but has upon this 

occasion come among us to express to 

us the satisfaction which he feels in 

meeting us, the pleasure which he takes 

in the society, and to give us the kind 

words of encouragement which have 

dropped from bis lips to-night? (Loud 

applause.) 

Lord Brougham said: Gentlemen, 
accept my best thanks for the kind 
way in which you have received the 
proposition of my right hon. friend. I 
certainly never can forget the happy 
and the useful hours that I have passed 
in the Speculative Society for many 



years, and with many snccesrion «r 
persons. In praise of oar stadies andtf 
the forwardness of our opinions in the* 
days, I ought to add the testimony tf 
my eloquent and excellent friend ibf 
present Chancellor of the Cxchequr^ 
who was most anxious to obtain ^ 
little work that has been put oat giving 
the history of our society, and came t» 
me quite delighted at having obtaioed it 
He gave it as his opinion that it was 
perfectly astonishing how far forwmri 
our members were before all otiber 
persons in those days in the leading 
truths of political science. I mention 
this, because it certainly is a tribnte to 
our society, historical though it be; 
and lir. Gladstone was not aware ti 
what I am aware of— viz., that to this 
day the same forwardness in i^ truths 
which c(Mne under their ^Uscossion exists 
now which he praised in those days. 

Lord Neaves : The toast which I have 
been requested to propose is" TheUniver- 
sity of Edinburgh." Under the sheltar 
of the University, the Speculative Society 
arose ; it received the benefit of its pnK 
tection and encouragement; and, in- 
valuable though those aids were, I 
cannot help thinking that the Speeula- 
tive Society did something in return hj 
tending to raise the character of those 
who were educated and sent out into 
the world from that University. I 
shall not say much of the eminence 
the University of Edinburgh has tJc- 
tained; its eminence is well known. 
In physical, in mathematical, in men- 
tal and metaphysical science, it stands 
at the very height of any institutiim 
in Europe. I ^all venture to notice 
one matter connected with the Un»- 
versity of Edinburgh, — the subject of 
political science has for many years been 
more carefully and benefidally studied in 
this than in any other educational insti- 
tution that we are acquainted with. In 
Scotland, in a great measure the science 
of political economy arose under the 
auspices of two great men — David 
Hume and Adam Smith, from whom 
that science derived its formation; it 
was taken up and tanght in this Urn- 
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versity, and under the anspioes of Dn- 
gald Stewart the principles of political 
wisdom were taught in a manner that, 
when I remember the manj political 
men that have sat at his feet, I cannot 
bat think has been the guarantee to us 
that in all the political discussions that 
haye taken place, in all the changes 
that haye ^one on — some of them ex- 
oitmg differences of opinion for the 
time, but all houestlj acquiesced in 
when they are accomplished -— there 
haye eyer remained those principles of 
reverence for the British constitution— 
those adherences to the original balance 
of the British system — that form the 
safeguard of this country firom the 
miserable evils that we see now de- 
yeloped elsewhere. I believe that there 
are changes required in all education as 
society advances — there is a pressure of 
young men to get into active life- 
there are various grades and phases of 
employment, that will lead to changies 
that no one can predict; but I believe 
that the University of Edinburgh has 
a staff of professors within it who are 
able to meet any changes, and to adapt 
it to existing atad emerging changes in 
snch a manner as to be most beneficial 
to the constitution. Under my friend 
Sir D. Brewster^ a Principal so worthy 
to hold the seat that he occupies, — 
" Jam senior, sed cruda nee viridisque 

senectus,*' — 
and the able and admirable colleagues 
that he has, I have no doubt that every 
change that is wise and necessary will 
be adopted, and that the University 
will continue to be to future ages the 
blessbg it has been to those that have 
gone before. " The University," coupled 
with the name of Sir David Brewster. 
Sir David Brewster returned the 
warmest thanks for the honour. 

Mr. GampbeU Swinton, in the un- 
avoidable absence of Sir John M'Neill, 
proposed the next toast, "The Two 
Branches of the British Legislature "— 
the two noblest fields in which any man 
could find — and in whichi for many 
years, the members of the Speculative 
Society have found — opportunity for tiie 



exercise of those talents and acquire- 
ments which it is the special objectof this 
institution to culture. Both have drawn 
from the Speculative Society many 
most distinguished ornaments. V\^thout 
alluding to the past, we are represented, 
in the House of Lords, by the noble Lord 
in the chair, by Earl Russell, by Lord 
Glenelg; and in the House of GommouB 
by Mr. Horsman, and the Lord Advo- 
cate, and Mr. Mure. Need I say more 
to induce yon to receive with every con- 
stitutional feeling the toast of '*The House 
of Lords and the House of Commons"? 

Lord Brougham'responded. He said: 
It gives me great satisfaetioD to ac- 
knowledge this toast on the part of the 
House of which I have the honour to 
be a member. It is perfocHy impos- 
sible to maintain a free constitution— 
that is to say, a constitution removed 
on tile one hand from the tyranny 
of an individual, and on the other 
from the worse tyranny of a mob — 
unless you have a body, a respectable 
and responsible body, like the aristo- 
cracy of England, and Scotland, and Ire- 
land,of which the House of Lords is the 
main though not the only representative. 

Mr. David Mure, M.P., responded 
for the House of Conmions. 

The Lord Advocate said: I think it 
is only fitting that we should dedicate a 
toast to the Eoglish bar and the mem- 
bers of that bar. I think that is 
only natural and apposite, both from 
what we have given them, and from 
what we have received from them. 
What have we given? We have given 
unquestionably at least two of the most 
distinguished members of that bar 
during the last half-century. It is 
impossible not to recollect that sixty 
years ago two members c^ the Specu- 
lative Society, members of a young 
group of students, hardly launched on 
tiie real business of life, joined the bar 
of England, and raised theur reputation 
to a height which has shed lustre on 
the country. One indeed sleeps in 
Leghorn: at the early age of thirty- 
seven he was removed from the brilliant 
prospects which were before him, and 
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thoQ^ withoafc plue, wtUiottt powtr, 
witbmit rank, withoot foctoWy ltt» 
(Hormr't) fiiiMral oration ivas pr»- 
noasoed by Oannk^ and hit doath was 
the subject of monning in tha Boose of 
CkNomoBa. The other, I need net saj, 
pieaideaoYer this asMBiblj. We thoidd 
xemembsr the Eoglislv bar also for 
what we have reeeired firom it. Un- 
doobtadlj the bar of England has taoght 
US many a leiaen, ^et meiel; in the 
enlarged and aatored jnrisprndence 
with n^eh it is eonTscsant, bnt also 
for that stsong, ma&lj, iloxdj indd- 
pendenee which haa stood np for cen- 
tury after etBftnry, asserting the right 
of the bar to maintain the canseof the 
dient amid firowia or disoonrageaeat, 
come fnm what qoarter thej might. 
Undonbtedlj, that great lesson has been 
tanght bj Uie bar of Eoglasd. I ]^o- 
poee the toast from the Specnlatiye 
Se^etj, in token of their admiration of 
the independence and freedom which 
thej have established on the part ai the 
bar of JBaglaad, and from the imitatioa 
of which we onrseWes bate deriTed the 
greatest possible benefit. We are not 
also without represeatatives of the bar. 
OfKagjandonthigoocasion. Wehafomj 
friend Mr. Gowias, and Mr. Jdia Clark, 
andwehsTe also Mr* SerjeantShee> — and 
wiUi the toaat I have to propose the 
name of Serjeant Shoe. 

Serjeant Shee sai^^ that when he 
joined the. SpedUative Society in 1823 
they oeoBted rery distingnished men 
npen their rolL Not to speak of Henry 
Brongham, or the.Soottii^ members of 
the society, there are on the roll Lans- 
downe and Bossell, — at that time dis« 
tingnished, bntwho had sinoe become 
illnstrions. In that year the Umvernty 
of Edinbarghjconntedamongits members 
a larger liit. of eminent men than had 
been asMmbled probably at any seat of 
learning, whether.of ancient or modem 
times. Omitting the distugoished 
professors of the Tarioos brandies of 
medical science, which attracted from 
all parts of the civilized world stndents 
to their classes, the chairs were oecn- 
pied by Irving, Bell, Hope, Jamieew, 



UettekY^son,apdWaUaee^ TSieema- 
meats of the bar were Cockbnm, M- 
fnff Craostonn, Hope, and MoncrieC 
All his nottoQB of forenaic aloqneees 
were formed npoa the eyamplfts of thes» 
distingnished Scottish advocates, and he 
very mnch doobted if, among all the 
distingnished advocates whom lie had 
heard in England, and with whom he 
had Btmtggled, he had ever found mn, 
superior to thenu There never was a 
time when the English bar counted a 
greater nmnber of mea, eoiineDt for 
their learning, for their honooK, aad 
for their independence, than the preseat 
It was true they had no kmger aoMNig 
them an Erskiue, a Copl^, a BrooghaBk^ 
aad a Follett But although th^ did 
not count among their nombera men as 
eloquent as formeriy distingaiahed the 
English bar, they had a great, body of 
men eminently qualified to adviae in 
matters^of law, and who conducted with 
consammate skill the bndnaaa of tibe 
suitors in the superior oaorts. A body 
of men more free from everytliing liki 
political or qatioaal or religions pr^u? 
dice did not exist, aad hft iMlieved that 
anything l|ke an attempt to eiadode any 
man from the forensic or the judicial 
honours of the profittsion on account 
of any national or religiQUS objection 
would be felt by every one of them as 
a wound, a disgnce, imd a slur. 

Lord Deas proposed " TheFoonders of 
the Society,^ wMch was dalyhonouzed^ 

Lord ^dmillan (who was voted to 
the chair at this stage, Lord Brougham 
having left) proposed '* The Literature 
of Scotland, and Prefessor Ay toun." Ha 
said: I shall not .enter on the larg^ and 
interesting field of the old Scottash lite- 
rature, nor shall I saj anything of what 
is rapidly disappearingr-tbe old Soot- 
tish tongQe,-*exQepting tluM^ Sootland 
had a literature as early as Eng^d, 
and net much inferior ^ and th^ the 
Scottish tongue is no mere provincial 
jargon or corrupt English, but is a dis- 
tinct and ancient Ung^ag^ I might 
remind you of Dunbar, and Barber, 
aad Bn c hanan,.aad Drummed of Hav- 
thornden, and the more reo«stt name^ 
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^hat adorned the coarse of oor Seettish 
literatnre, withoot pausing to meotloa 
^hat innstrions, and I may saj matoh* 
lesa phalanx that adorned the greater 
path of Scottish pMbsophj* I might 
■suggest to yon the namea of Thomas 
-ChalmerB, Hugh Miller^ J6ha Wilson , 
4ind Francis Jeffrej, but I sbsU only 
name two men who most proratnentij 
and pecnliariy adorn onr Scottish lite- 
rature— Walter Scott and RbbertBanm, 
— two men bom in different stations* 
living in different spheres, never having 
met bat once, and yet both imbued 
with that singular nationality of genins 
which has not only filled Scottish homes 
with their works, and Scottish hearts 
with their memories, but has impressed 
their name upon every natural fea- 
ture of Scottish scenery. I believe 
that in Scotland especially, no literary 
production has ever been really and 
permanently pq>alar except such as 
possessed those qualities which are the 
peculiar features of the best phase of 
Scottish character, viz., simplicity, in- 
tensity, and reality. From everything 
unnatural, afiected, ungenial, and un- 
real, she turns away, and rewards with 
her choicest favours him who, true to 
nature, seeks to stir the heart with 
thoughts that breathe and words that 
bum. This is the trae secret of real 
genius, as shown especially in the case 
-of Bums, the most popular, because 
the most intense and real of all our 
Sottish poets. The lapse of years, 
and cares and anxieties and labours of 
life, leave a deposit in the heart which 
forms acratt impervious to ordinary 
inflnences; but beneath the dSbria thus 
deposited by the tide of life there are 
hidden springs deep in the human heart 
which are smitten only by the piercing 
power of an earnest and true mind; and 
then Nature, affected in her deep. and 
rarely reached sources, owns the touch 
•of a master's pen, and beats responsive 
to the call of true genins. 

Professor Aytoun said: I feel that I 
•cannot adequately acknowledge this 
toast. To have my name connected 
^th the literatnre of Scotlsnd is a very 



>h^h honour, and one • that might 
atntken my pride. But I am well 
aware of my defects, and of the small 
contribution I have been able to make 
towards the permanent literatui^ of the 
country; I am so conscious of that, 
that I hesitate and feel abashed when 
I am asked to stand before you as the 
r^[ffeseatative of your literature. I am 
scarcely worthy to touch the skirt of 
the mantle that has fallen from Ihe 
shoulders of the great departed; to. 
assume it would be an act of profanation. 
AHbough not one of the prophets my- 
self, I have listened to those who were 
so. I have heard their deep utterances, 
and their voices are still ringing in my 
ears. It is to the men who have gone 
before us that the toast mfers; and 
very proud indeed must we be of the 
legacy. Itwonld be unpardonable to omit 
notice of the members of this society 
who have passed away, and who. have 
left us the heritage <^ their name. As 
the ancients were wont to twine the 
dark wreath of the cypress with the blos- 
soms of the amarioithas and the rose, 
so ought we to conjoin themepory of the 
dead with the affeetion that we lavish 
upon those who are still spared to us. 
It will not be expeeted that I should 
pronounce a euloginm and panegyrioon 
the great men to whose memory this 
evening we ought to pay« silent, heart- 
felt tribute of respect. Let us pledge 
^The Memory of Sir Walter Seott, 
Francis Jeffrey, and aU the other Ulna- 
trious Members of the Society.** 

Professor Muirhead gave " The Oity 
of Edinburgh," coupled with the name 
of the Lord Advocate, who replied. 

Professor Blaokie humorously pro- 
posed *' Scottish Philosophy.** 

The Lord Advocate proposed ** The 
Ordinary Members of the Speculative 
Society, and the Committee entrusted 
with the Arra^ements for the- Cente- 
nary Meeting." The company broke 
up about midnight. 



The Edinburgh PkOosophieal Ituti- 
^M^iofi.— The next session, of this -Insti- 
tution promises an interesting lecture 
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department Lord Houghton (Biehard 
Monckton Hilnet, b. 1809), author of 
" Palm LeaTet," &o., is to detirer the 
inangaral address on 6th Nov. There 
will be thirtj-foor lectores, ddivered on 
two nights of the week. We sabjoin a 
list pt the lecturers and their snbjeets, 
that onr readers maj know the high 
quality of the topics on which discourse 
is to be made. 

*'The Origin of Mythology;** by Max 
Miiller, MA., author of ** Lectures on 
Language,** &o., Professor of Modem 
Languages in the University of Oxford. 
(Two lectures.) 

** The Hebrew Monarchy under Solo- 
mon;** by Arthur Penrhyu Stanley, 
D.D. (b. 1815), Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastieal History, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, biographer of 
Arnold, and author of ** Sinai and 
Palestine.** (Two lectures.) 

** English Statesmen and Authors from 
the Restoration to the Rerdution, 1660 
— 1688;" by Robert Carruthers, Esq. 
(Pour lectures.) 

" The Scottish Covenanters;** by the 
Rot. Walter Chalmers Smith, M.A., 
authorof ''The Bishop*s Walk.** (Four 
lectures.) 

Miscellaneous Section :^'' TheHistory 
of English Literature from the Norman 
Conqoest to the Present Time;** by John 
Michol, B.A., Qxon, author of*' Poems,** 
Professor of the Ecglllb Language and 
Literature in the University of Glas- 
gow: — ^First Course — To the Close of 
the Age of Chaucer. (Four lectures.) 

" The Homeric Poems ;** by John Stu- 
art Blackie, MA., translator of Goethe, 
-Eschylus (b. 1809), Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
(Two lectures.) 

" The Orderof Creation:— The Dawn 
of Life,** with illustrations; by J. W. 
Saher,F.G.S., London. (Two lectures.) 

** The Sun and the Earth,** with illus- 
trations; by Robert Hunt, F.RS., 
P.G.S. (b. 1807), author of "The 
Poetry of Science.*' (Two lectures.) 

Reading:— "As you Like it,** and 
"Romeo and Juliet;" by Miss Murray. 
(Two lectures.) 



"The Secular OomposituNu of Ran- 
dal,'' with vocal illustrations; bj John 
Hullah (b. 1812), Professor of Vocal 
Music in Khig*s College and C^oeen** 
College, London. (Two lectures.) 

** Sketchesfrom/ Pickwick'and * David 
Cqtperfield;*** by George Grossmitfa, 
Esq., Loudon. (Two lectures.) 

** Norway and the Norwegians," with 
iSttStrations; by W. M Williams, Esq., 
author of ''Through Norway with a 
Knapsack.** (Two lectures.) 

"Biographic Sketches:" — viz., (1.) 
Erasmus; (2.) Luther; (3.) George 
Fox; (4.) John Wesley; by George 
Dawson, M.A., Birmingham. (Four 
lectures.) 

In other depsrtments the attractioos 
of the Institution are on the increase. 
The library has been largely augmented. 

Oxford New Road Chtqtel YouHff 
MeiCi Union, — This society having 
been reorganized, the mnnbers inau- 
gurated the new movement by a 
«otr^held in the Girls* British School* 
room, on Thursday evening, October 1,. 
under the presidency of the Rev. W. 
Allen. The room was very tastefully 
decorated with evergreens, flowors, pic- 
tures, &0., together with several weJI- 
executed mottoes. The prograomie 
consbted of essays, readings, and reci- 
tatioDs, enlivened with instnuneotal 
and vocal music Refreshments were 
served in the coarse of the evening, and 
the company, comprising about leo* 
persons, separated soon after half-past 
ten o'clock, apparently much gratified 
with the evening's entertainment It 
is hoped that the extended course of 
mental improvement on which this pro- 
mising society has now £urly stuted 
may exceed the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of its many friends and well- 
wishers.— J. T. 

Newport (^MonmouOi) Athenmmn 
Eloetaion and DwmuUm Clasg, — This 
class was established in October, 1862 
(owing to the indefatigable exertions of 
the late secretary, Mr. Edmund Stone- 
house), and was carried on throughout 
the session with a spirit and energy that 
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did credit to those eonnected with it. 
Darisg the session two enterUunments 
were giveD, which passed off with nn- 
asnal eclat. The proceeds were giren 
to the Lancashire Belief Fnnd and to the 
Newport Atbensenm respectively. .The 
healthj phase, the class maintained 
dnring the late season, and its happy 
appearance at the termination, together 
with intimation of several inflaential 
gentlemen of the town becoming mem- 
bers, convince those connected with it 
that it will continue high in the ascen- 
dency thronghout the ensuing session. 
Birmingham and Edgbaston i>e- 
bating Society. — The annual meeting 
of this society was recently held at 
Nock'a Boyal Hotel, when, under the 
presidepcy of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
aloMfit sixty gentlemen sat down to 
supper, Mr. Sebastian Evans occupying 
the vice-chair. Amongst those pre* 
sent were Dr. Foster, Messrs. W. 
Mathews, G. J. Jt^nson, J. H. Cham- 
berlain, W. Kenrick, W. Harris, 
S. Timmins, G. S. Mathews (Hon. 
Secretary), J. T. Bunco, A. Kai- 
rick, J. S. Gamgee, X. Horton, A. 
Anderson, C. T. Saunders, T. W. 
Williams, A. E. Everett, T. Ander- 
ton, Swain, Bargant, Holliday, £. 
Lander, W. Hudson, J. Fallows, J. P. 
Turner, A. Hopper, W. J. Sackett, 
Wilson Sturge, &c Supper having 
been disposed of, the President de- 
livered a very able and interesting 
address, in which he reviewed the pro- 
ceedings of the society during the past 



year. Mr. G. S. Mathews next read 
the Coomiittee's report, which stated 
that the society now comprises up- 
wards of 150 members, and is in a 
very prosperous condition. Thi^ was 
followed by the Treasurer's report, read 
by Mr. W. Eenriok. On the motion of 
Mr. J. P. Turner, seconded by Mr. J. 
S* Gungee, the reports were adopted. 
Mr. G. J. Jdinson then proposed, and 
Mr. J. T. Bunco seconded, the election 
of Mr. Sebastian Evans as president 
for the current year. The motion was 
carried by acclamation, and the new 
President, having taken the chair, 
thanked t^e society in an appropriate 
and eloquent address for the honour 
they had conferred upon him. On the 
motion of Mr. J. H. Chamberlain, 
seconded by Mr. C. T. Saunders, the 
office of vice-president was coafeired 
upon Mr. William Harrb. Mr. G. S. 
Mathews having resigned the secre- 
taryship, Mr. J.. H. Stack was>lected 
to the vacant office, ou the nomination 
of Mr. S. Timmins, seconded . by 
Mr. G. S. Mathews. Mr. Waldack 
having been appointed treasurer, the 
following gentlemen were unanimously 
elected as the committee for the year: 
—Messrs. Joseph Chamberlain, G. J. 
Johnson, G. S. Mathews, A. Browett, 
and T. Anderton. A vote of thanks to 
the retiring officers (in which the ser- 
vices of Mr. MatBews as secretary were 
specially acknowledged) brought to a 
close the business of a very pleasant 
evening. 



OR, AIDS TO SELF-CULTURE. 



L Figurate, 1. — A gentleman, 
having an income of £1,200 a year, 
spent annually £450. He died at the 
caid of eleven years, and hb money was 
equally divided among his five children. 
How much did each receive? 2. Find 



the quotient arising from dividing the 
product of 97892 and 735 by 997. 
Explain the words in italics. . 3. If the 
average monthly births in each of eight 
towns was 175, and the total deaths in 
the same eight towns amounted to 1 ,197 
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per month, how man/ more births 
there than deadia in the whdo? 4. A 
lady, at her dea1&, beqnea^ed to laah 
of her three senrantaa share of jBS,000 
in proportion to the time eadi had 
been in her serrice. A was 37, B 21, 
and G 11 jearswith her: how much 
should each receiye? 

Cammerchl^l. Bonght goods, 84 
articles, at 728. What mnst I charge 
for each to gun 25 per cent? 2. 
Boqght articlMat lis. 2d., fcr which I 
chai^ 188. 6d.: what was m/ profit 
on £1,550 worth, deducting expenses, 
£122 78. lOd.? 3. If 27 cwt cost 
£42 8s. 4d., how much can I buy for 
£851 lOs. 6d. 4. I draw net pn^t 
£23 138. per 2 roods 7 poles on a 
farm of 288 acres: what is my ineome? 

in. Name each cape in the British 
Islands, and the nearest town to it. 
msme the six towns in the Bridsh 
Islands farthest from railway, rirer, 
canal, or other outlet. Name ten towns 
in Great Britain which hare more than 
doubled their population since 1832; 
and ten which have lost one- half of 
their population since 1832. What 
are the respective adrantages ef inland 
and seaport towns? 

lY. Write an account of the mar- 
tyrdoms of Mary I. Detul the circum- 
stances of the Spanish marriage. Esti- 
mate the effects of that marriage on 
British history. What insurrection 
occurred in this reign? Write a notice 
of Calais, its fortunes and misfortunes. 
Giye a summary of Mary's reign. 

y. Give lists of the chief novelists, 
poets, historians, dramatists, of the pre- 
sent day, in tables, thus : — 



oiTB oojXBmuxm cottsss 



Name. 



Date of Birth. 



Chief Works. 



Write a biographic sketch of any one of 
those on the lists given. 

YI. De&ie falUoies — togica], semi- 
logical, and eixtra-logical. Exemj^ify 
each sert. 

YIL Define Taste and Beauty. Give 
an abstract of the controversy on the 
Beautiful. What means may be em- 



ployed Uhnpiofe the taste? Whatsv 
the chief chavaeteristics of taste? 

FAST XL — WKaHOB, GBRa&AH, JJkTIt^ 
XXD OEKEK. 



I. TkeortHoal — Explain the s%- 
nifieation of the foUowing adjeeliraa^ 
of eompariwn, viz.: — U est pht9 anrnt 
pie moi; U est«otipi« ri^e sue voos; 
KoBs aommes aum hraveB jwe vdm^ 
U R^est pas must adroit qms Toas; Kevs 
awns amiamt d*argent que Tons; fi 
¥aut wti&ux rire jaie do pleiuer; Vobs 
^tmpbts sage que je ne croyais; U a 
phu d» vingt ans. 

PfXXtiooL FormfirsL — ^Transkte— 
Apelle ayant point Alexandre k cheval, 
fht Burpris do voir que ee taUean 
n'arrachait pas la moindre looapge k 
oe prince. Un cheval qui paaeait 
rendreit oh. ce tableau etait expos^ ae 
mit a hennir, en apereevaat ranimal 
qui lui ressemUait. Sire dit ApeUe 
k Alexandre ce cheval sectmnait mieBX 
en peinture que voos. 

Form ji^fK2.~TraBslate— Yoitake 
et Piron avuent ^t^ passw quelqae 
temps dans un chateau. Un jour Phxm 
eerivit snr la porte do Yoltaire "CJo- 
qmn." Sitot que Yoltaire le vit, il se 
rendit chez Piron, qui lui dit, " Quel 
hazard me procure I'avantage de voos 
voir?" l^ansieur, lui repon^ Yoltaire, 
*' je vu votre nom sur ma porte, et Je 
viens vous rendre ma visite. — Parse the 
words in italics. 

Form third. — Cohmb, as before. 

II. Junior. — Transhite — Nature 
gives (giebt) us friends; Help yourself, 
and God will help you; The day begins; 
A burned cbild dreads (scheuet) the 
fire; The ship has gone to sea; We 
had wind and rain, snow and ice, hail 
and frost, thunder and lightning; The 
snow falls in great flakes. 

Logik, in weitester Bedentnng, ist 
die Wissenschaft der Begeln des Den- 
kens. Sie ist entweder aUgememe oder 
besondere Logik. Jene bat die Begeln 
des aligemeinen, diese dia Begeln d«s 
bessondem Yerstandesgebrauchs sun 
G«^nstande. Die enterstere ist wieder 
von doppelter Art, entweder sie ist 
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wttndte allgenMliie Lo^k. 

Seition-'-^Ooiitiiitte ** Unfile'* is be- 
forej and wrfte out tbe patsktg of the 
first •iweiity ^vords toanslatecl. 

III. Jtmiar, — Ne|)OB or Ciisstfr, as 
before. Traiis]ate--Malo cisn Hatone 
enrare, ^[twm cum aliis recte.sentire; 
Dam in dnMo est aninms, panlo mo- 
mento hnc ant Ultio impellitnr; Qaod 
Toltint homines, se bene velle pntant; 
Spetn pretio non emo; Ficta Tolaptatis 
ca«sa sit prozima veris. 

Senior. — Translate selected author 
as before; also transltlte and scan the 
following, Tia.:— 

Sic nbi desernit madidos septemflnos 

agroB 
minSyet antiqmo sed flumina reddidit 

alTeOy 
iEthereoqne recens ezarsit sidere limus; 
Plorima coltores versis animalia glebis 
Inveniant, et in his qnssdam modo 

coepta sub ipsnm 
Kascendi spatiom; qnsedam imperfecta 

siiis que 






Tmnaa tide&t membiis; et eodem in 

oorpore saspe 
Altera pars viYit, mdis est pars altera 

tellns. 

IV. Jftnhr. — ^Transbteandpaise— 
Tpoxog dpfiaTog yap ota 

OXtyjj de KeifTOfitaOa'f 
Kovtf, OffTEUv Xt/Ocprwv.J 

Write out and ^^i«e any two verses 
in St. John, chap. ii. 

Senior, — '* Anabasis'' as before. 
Translate and parse-^ 

btri irsp (l>{>XK<jJv ysv$r^ ToirjdE Kai 

dvSp&v 
^vWa rd fiev r dvefwc xajiahg 

X^«t, aXXa de 9* vXtj 
TyXe (96<a(Ta ^ier lapoQ ^ Iwryiy- 

vETai cupj|* 
*Qc avdpttiv ysviijy if fikv ^vh 7/ ^* 

airoXriyEt, 



* Turns. f We shall lie. 

X Being dissolved. 



I^ii^rarg |t0fjes» 



M. Lavond is trarslating Ben Jon- 
son's " Works." 

Doughs W. Jerrold's « Works ** are 
to be reissued under the editorshij^ of 
his son Blanchard. 

A '' People's Edition" of Maoaulay's 
" History," in 14 shilling parts, has b^n 
comnKHiced. 

Dr. Alex. Henderson, author of '' A 
History of Ancient and Modem Wines," 
&c., died 23rd Sept., aged 83. 

R. Stewart, Elgin, has begun a reissue 
of the Works of Sir Thomas Dick Lander, 
Bart (1784— 1848), with "The Wolf 
of BadeDoch," 1827. 

Collected editions of the works of 
Neander, Tholuck, &c., are being 
i^ed. 



The pseudonym ^^Wyeliffe Lane" was 
used by Itfrs. Edmund Jei^ngs, Hawk- 
hurst, Kent, whose postiiumous novd, 
''Thyra G^igne," Messrs. Tinsley 
will publish m a shcurt time. 

Bev. Dr. F. W. Faber, divine and peet, 
author of '* AU for Jesus," " The Lily of 
the Gherwell," &c., died at the Oratory, 
Brompton, of which he was Superior, 
on 26th September. 

Synd Ahmud, a zealous Mahometan, 
principal Sndder Ameen of Ghazepore, 
has issued a ''Commentaiy on the 
Holy Bible," and is preparing a " Bepl7 
to Bishop Colenso" 1 

W. M. Praed's works, edited, with a 
memoir, by Bev. Derwent Coleridge, 
are in the press. 
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A "'re&renoe'' Skakspere it 
noaoced. 

''A Critieal DiaqaUitioii on the 
Sonnets of Sbrnkspere"* has been pri- 
Tstdj issued bj Mr. Bolton Cocnej. 

*' Dante et sa Com^die" has been 
issued by F. G. Bergmann. 

Mommsen*8 " History of Borne " has 
been translated into French by G. A. 
Alexandre, and the fifth edition of a 
History of Borne by M. Dnrsy, Minister 
of Instruction, is just out. 

Henri Bichekt's "Goethe; ses Md- 
moires et sa Vie/' is nearly completed. 

Dr. F. Strauss has produced a new 
and original, not a reprint of the old, 
"L^en Jesu.*' 

Mrs. Frances Trollope (nee MUton, 
at Heckfield, 1779) died at Florence, 
6th Oct., in'lier 85th year. 

Archbishop Whately died at Boebnck 
Honse, near Dublin, 8th Oct, aged 77. 
[See BritUh CoatrovenidUtt^ Januaij 
and February, 1862, for biographic 

sketch.] 

G. Spiegel has issued a work on "The 
Spirit of Schopenhauer's Philosophy." 

A. Fannevis has issued " Shakspere: 
Critical CoDtributions to a Eiiwledge 
of the Poet and his Poetry," in Datch. 

Professor £. Booking, of Bonn, has 
issued a carefully reyised edition of the 
Epistola Obscwrorum Virorum, — that 
tremendous German Sfttire which fore- 
ran the Beformation, of which Sir Wm. 
Hamilton ascribed the couceptioa and 
authorship to UMcTon Hutten, Crotus, 
and Buseltus, in one of his most learned 
papers, March, 1831, whkk was trans- 
lated into German by Dr. Vogler in 
1832. 

" Mizidckles** is the name of a pro- 
jected German Punch. 

Sir Boundell Palmer (bom 1812), 
editor of " The Book of Pnuse," who 
won the Newdegate prize for English 
Verse on " Staffa," 1882, &c, has been 
appointed Attorney-General. 
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Ai€bfohols*s (1745—1812) " Seren 
Yean' War" has reached its ei^ith 
aditiooy and is now published with a 
memoir of the author, by A. Pofcthast. 
John Bowyer Nichols, editor of his 
father's " Literary Anecdotes," &c., and 
the Gentieman*9 Magaianey one of the 
three registrars of the Literary Fund, 
died 19th October, aged 85. 

Charles Knight's autobiography 
cannot fail to be interesting. It wiH 
bear the title, ^ Passages in a Woridng 
Life daring Half a Caitory," and VoL 
L will appear soon. 

The posthumous MSS. of Leibnitz are 
to be issued by Dr. Kopp, of Hanover, 
at an early date. 

** Hannah Thurston" is the name of 
the first novel by Bayard Taylor, the 
author of **■ Poems of the Orient," Sec, 
which is about to be published. 

M. Auguste Ifoquet is to appear as 
an independent author, and no longer 
as Dumas*s partner, with a novel end- 
tied, *" La Bose Blanche." 

" The Travels of Marco Polo," with 
illustratire notes from Chinese au6io- 
rities, is under the editorial care of M. 
Panthier. 

W. J. Stewart, author of *^ Footsteps 
behind him, &c, editor of the lUus- 
trated London NewSj died 17th inst. 
A novel of his is in the press. 

*'The Boman World and its Kew 
Historians " is the title of a recent work 
by P. BoUet 

Bremen has appdnted ito travel- 
writer, J. G. Kohl, city librarian. 

^Prot Geo. Long has in the press 
Vol. I. of a new ** History of the DecUae 
and Fall of the Boman Empire "— 
Gibbon's great topio. 

" Modem France ; ite Joomaliso, 
Literature, and Society," is in prepsn- 
tion by A. V. Eirwan, Esq., ot tfto 
Middle Temple, author of the article 
''France" in the Enc^chpasdia Bri- 
. tamtica" &c. 
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No. VL— WILLIAM SPALDING. 

The University of St. Andrew's is the oldest seat of learning in 
Scotland. In 1410 a number of persons of ability and acquire- 
ments associated themselves together for the promotion of literature 
and the diffusion of knowledge among the people of North Britain. 
They communicated instruction gratuitously to the youths placed 
tinder their charge ; and so notable was the success of their efforts, 
that in 1411 they obtained from Henry Wardlaw, then Bishop of 
St. Andrew's, a charter which conferred on the founders and 
frequenters of this pedagogy, as it was then called, all the immuni- 
ties and powers osually granted to universities. This charter was 
confirmed in 1413 by !Pope John XXIII. James Kennedy, 
successor of Wardlaw, and nephew of James I. of Scotland (this 
poet-sovereign, author of "The King's Quhair" 1394 — 1437), 
lotinded and endowed in 1458 the College of St. Salvator. In 1512, 
John Hepburn, Prior of St. Andrew's, set apart revenues and 
buildings which had formerly been an hospital for pilgrims, to 
found and endow a college, to be called St. Leonard's. St. Mary's 
College was created in 1537, out of the pedagogy, under the 
auspices of Cardinal David Beatoun, afterwards, in succession to 
his uncle. Archbishop of St. Andrew's. In 1669 the college was 
remodelled by the historian and poet, George Buchanan, who had 
been maintained at the university by the bounty of John Major, 
or Mair (1470 — 1^50), the logician ; and who was then Principal 
of the establishment. These several collegiate institutions were 
carried on for a long time separately, but by Act of Parliament, in 
1747, Salvator and Leonard were united, and the university now 
consists of the United College and the College of St. Mary's, — the 
former appropriated to the arts curriculum, and the latter to the 
divinity course. For 437 years this ancient university struggled 
on without appeal to public aid; but in 1825 the buildings nad 
fallen into disrepair, and on the recommendation of a royal com- 
mission, a grant from the Treasury was voted for repairing and 
rebuilding them. 

On the reconstitution of the university, and the redistribution 
of the various professional departments, in 1747, the system of 
appointing professors of faculties, whose duty it was to carry the 
students placed under them through the whole of their course in 
the arts, was departed from, and the professors were enjoined to 
confine themselves to the teaching of one department only of the 
range of studies mcluded in it. Logic, rhetoric, and metaphysics 

1863. 2 J> 
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were oLused together a« one congeriet of stadies, and to the eluur| 
of this department Mr. Henry Bymer was in that year appointed. 

Prior to this period St. Andrew's had apparently taken the lead ^ 
in philosophy in Scotland. Half a centiuT^ preyioosly, a parlia- 
mentary commiBsion ordered the TJniyersity of St. Andrew's to 
forward to the Uniyersit^ of Edinburgh, as a pattern, a synopsis 
of the system of logic ana metaphysics taught in it ; and a chair f<nr 
instruction in philosopl^ was fi>rmally instituted in the latter in 
1708. Hie system ot logic and metaphysics then taught in the 
educational capital of " the kingdom of Fife " was chie%^ an adap- 
tation of that sketched out by Peter Bamus (1515— -1572), tito 
reformer of logic, who was massacred and mutilated in P^uris on 
St. Bartholomew's Day, on suspicion of secretly entertaining and 
propagating Protestant opinions, whilst filling the chair of eloquence 
ana pnilosophy in the College of France. 

The name of Peter Bamus is associated with the snccessfbl 
emandpation of the mind from the fetters of scholasticism. T^ 
superstitions yeneration of Aristotle whidi it inculcated was first 
elroctiyebf resisted by him and his disciples. This reform was 
twofold. It was not only negative and controyersial, it was also 
positiye and constructiye. By his polemic he shook iJie dominion 
of sdiolasticism, and opened up a pathway for Bacon, I>e8cartes, 
Amauld, &c. By his apodictic he substituted another form of 
exposition for that of Aristotle, and so made subsequent innora- 
tions possible, if not accefrtable. Bamus defined logic to be the 
art and practice of thinking clearly and discoursing well, and 
attributed to it two functions — inyention and disposition : the 
former was employed in discoyering arguments, reasons, or prooft ; 
the latter laboured to use and arrange tiiem. The power of 
thinking he held to be essential to man, and innate in him. Art 
trams me instinctiye logicality of man until practice has formed a 
habit, and then he employs his whole mental mculties in 1^ best and 
inost approved forms. Bamns treats of invention under foor heads, 
yiz.y ideas, judgments, discourse, and method ; and in this division 
of the subject he has been followed by a large number of logicians * 
to this day. 

Andrew MelyiHe introduced the doctrines of Bamtis into his 
teaehing at Glasgow, 1574. In 1580 he was transferred to the 
principalship of St. Ajidrew's, and there also he and his nepheir 
uTames^ Melville), though reading Aristotle's Logic in Greek, did not 
mil to inculcate this system ; and there, thougn at its introduelipn 
the cause almost of riot, the Bamist dialectics formed the subjeets 
of prelection from the days of Melville to tiiose of Bjrmer. 

nofessor Bymer combined the principles of inyestication tauffht 
by Bacon with the mental philosophy of Locke, and by so doing 
lasAe a formal innovation on the prior teachings of that unirersify. 

* For foil information on the logic of this author contalt tlie *< Life, Wrfilag ^ 
and FhUoBophy of Peter Bamus" (1848), bj Ciiarles WaddiogtoorKasttia (b. 18191 1 
ProfesBor of Logic in the Sorbonne, Pan*. 
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In 17^ Mr. Bobert Watson saceeeded Ryi&er as professor of lode, 
and foHowcd l^e some course of expounding the views of dis- 
tingnifthed thinkers, rather than of elaborating a system of his own. 
In 1778 the Eev. William Barron, who had been snocessirelj 
minister of Wam^^ay and of Linlithgow, was appointed Professor 
of Logic and Bhetorio in the University of St. Andrew's, and for a 
quarter of a century read lectures on these topics. Hiese lectures 
were published in 1806, three years after his death, by his successor, 
James Hunter. They are carefully composed, and thoughtful. 
Theirauthor warwell-read, one of the most consistent and judicious of 
the logicians of the school of Beid, Hume, Smith, Ferguson, and Blair. 

Mr. Hunter began his prelections with an excursus on sensation ; 
he then explained, upon the principles of Dr. Beid, " the intellectual 
powers of man." ^ examination (chiefly compiled from Bacon 
and Locke) of the sources of error and prejudice, and the safeguards 
against them which men may employ, led to an abstract (mainly 
derived from Beid's "Analysis of Aristotle's Organon") of the^ 
syllogistic lo^c. Induction, or the logic of facts, was thereafter^ 
contrasted with the logic of verbal distinctions and logomachies^- 
whieh he represented the scholastic art of reasoning to be. A few 
lectures on method, and its adaptation to thought and composition., 
eosicktded the course. The parnamentary commission on university 
education, in 1890, recommended Professor Hxmter to adopt more 
«f-the examination system introduced into the teaching of logic 
in Glasgow in 1774 by Dr. Jardine. The advice was, in part, 
takoi, and for fifteen years thereafter a little more stir was f^t in 
the logic class. Then, tmder a new professor— William Spalding, — 
the empire of Aristotle was restored in the old universilr, and, 
without disparagement to the claims and merits of Locke and 
Baoon,Beid and Kant, this representative of philosophical scholar- 
ship reinvoked "the clearest intellect that ever illuminated the- 
world," to illustrate again by his genius the art of discovering truths 
to iboee who met in the old collegiate halls whence the fiery BamuBi> 
liad expelled him. 

Wilfiam Spaldmg was bom in 1809, in "the Gh^ite City,"— 

Aberdeen. His father, James Spaldhig, Was a member of the 

Facility of Advocates (». €., a socieiri^ of eminent Scottish lawyers, 

who are entitled to practise in the highest courts cf l^iat counti^, 

md to which none are admitted but on the strictest examination m 

ysw, literature, &e,}, who had on extensive and respectable profes- 

^gkmal business there, as well as oooasional causes in dependence 

tefore the duef metropolitan tribunal — the Court of Session. 

Spalding spent his early years in that ancient, picturesque, intd- 

laetoal, and trading town; and, under the best home auspices, 

fcdfflled the years of boyhood. He was educated at the Grammr 

. SehooL About 150 ohilclren, of all ages and at all stages of advance-- 

■ment, attended it, and its classes afforded a very complete and 

.tliofoufl^ bufflness and pre*oollegiate course of instruction. Its 

canigiuaim CTtcmded heta elementary Bnglish to somewhat advanced 
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classics. After leaTuig sckool, at the age of fourtemi, Spaldiag 
matriculated at Marisehal College, Aberdeen (founded 1494), to 
qualiff himself for a course of legal and juridical studies. The 
professors were men of no special note in the learned or literacy 
world, yiz., H. Macpherson, M.D., in Greek; Patrick Forbes, D.Dl, 
in Latin ; Jdm Tullocb, A.M., in mathematics ; Hercules Scott, 
A.M., in moral philosophy: but they appear to have imparted 
imitedly afair knowledge of these serend branches to their aspirii^ 
student, for he graduated with considerable distinction as M. A. m 
1827. Though not destined for the Church, he entered the divinity 
hall, and attended the prelections of the professors in systematic 
theology and Biblical criticism. He studied with zeal and care the 
languages of Germany, France, and Italy, and was able not only to 
read fluently, but to conyerse freely, in each of these languages. 
He was acquainted with the best authors of the countries in wMdi 
they are spoken, and the facts of their literature were arranged in 
hicid order in his carefully cultured mind. Though in after life he 
entertained similar yiews on the value of mathematics to those held 
by Sir William Hamilton — ^yiz., that they, as a gymnastic for the 
mind, cultivate less the powers of reasoning ths^ of attonlaon, — 
Spalding stood highest among the graduates of his year in. know- 
ledge of algebra, geometry, and the higher calculus. He was also 
so morough a sch<3ar that he was entrusted, during the illness of the 

Srofessor, with the conducting of the Greek classes immediate^ on 
ie completion of his own arts curriculum, and won, not the favour 
of the students only, but also the approbation of the members of 
the senate of the university, for the diligence and ability he had 
shown in teaching the main elements of the Hellenic literature. 

Accepting the decision of his father that he should study law, he 
entered the office of Messrs. Carnegie and Shepherd, writers to the 
Signet—or attorneys, as they might, from tne analogy of their 
functions, be called in Eng;land, — to attain a practical acquaintance 
with the method of preparing the warrants of charters flowing from 
the Crown, of drawing up summonses or citations for parties to 
appear before the Court of Session, of conducting processes of 
diligence afleoting persons or estates, and of compelling the fiodfil- 
ment of the decrees of the Supreme Court of the country, as well as 
of acting as agent in causes depending before that coxurt requiring 
the aid of advocates. Here ho remamed lill, after three severu 
and severe examinations, he was called to the bar in the summer of i 
1833, as a member of the Faculty of Advocates. In the same year J 
he published a " Letter on Shakespeare's Authorship of * The Two 
IToole !E^nsmen,' " a drama first published in 1634 with i^e following 
title, viz., " The Tifo Noble Kinsmen : presented at the Blackfiriars 
by ilie King's Maj esties Servants, with great applause ; written, by 
the memorable Worthies of their time, Mr. Jc^ Fletcher and Mr, 
Wm. Shakspeare, Gent, Printed at London by Tho. Cotes for 
John Waterson." [4to.] Shakspere was by this time tabem 
years dead, and of his complete works two editions had almdy 
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appeared, the latter of which Tho. Cotes had printed. The 
prologue of the drama speaks of it as the work of " a writer " or 
'* maker," and so contradicts the assertion of a double authorship 
made in the title-page. To determine from internal evidence 
whether there were just grounds for attributing any share of the 
work to Shakspere was the problem Spalding set himself. 
Charles Knight says the letter " displayed a power of analysis and 
discrimination which marked him as belonging to a high school of 
criticism." It " shows," according to Hallam, *'so much taste, and 
so competent a knowledge of the two dramatists, that I should 
perhaps scruple to set up my own doubts in opposition." Cole- 
ridge, De Quincey, and Dyce were brought to concur in his opinion 
that the play was " beyond fdl doubt from the loom of Shakspere ;" 
while Emncis Jeffrey, in a letter to the author, writes, "I can 
safely say that I haye been yery much struck with the spirit and 
originali^ of the whole performance ; and greatly delighted both 
wiSi your feeling and eloquent exposition of the merits of our great 
dramatist, and the acute and discriminating analysis you have often 
so happily made of his means of pleasing. If I am not always 
satisfied with your logic, your rhetoric almost invariably excites my 
admiration ; and I cannot tell you how much I am gratified by 
finding another of the younger brethren of our profession so fairly 
in the way of illustrating it by his literary distinction." 

Before settling down to business, Spalding set out on a Conti- 
nental tour, in the summer of 1833. Fifteen months were occupied 
in this journey, in which, after a brief stay in Paris and Geneva, he- 
went through the Pass of the Great St. Bernard to Turin, Milan, 
and Genoa. Thence he passed to Florence, *f the metropolis of the 
Middle Ages," and to the capital of human history. Borne, journeying^ 
a great part of the way on foot, and hesitating little to house in 
hedge taverns and humble hostelries, provided it brought him into 
contact wiih social life, or within sight of any scene— • 
" Whereon to gaze, the eye with jojaunce fills." 

After wintering in Borne, and minutely exploring the city of ruined - 
palaces and mighty temples, in which the exhaustless Vatican, the 
"marble generations" of the Capitol, the sublime wreck of the 
Coliseum, and the fancy-haunting galleries, which, like a dream of 
glory, spread themselves there before the eye, were made the objects- 
of special study, he went in spring to Naples. From the city whence 
the sojourner beholds — 

" Earth one great garden, one bright lake the sea,*' 

He crossed the Apennines to Ancona, speikding thus the ''Eight 
dinrs in the Abruzzi," of which he has given such a graphic and 
denghtful description in Blachioood's Magazine for rTov., 1835. 
From Ancona he proceeded to Bologna, Mantua, and Venice ; 
thence he (tossed the Eastern Alps, through the storied Tyrol, by 
Innspruck, to Leipsic, famed for books and battles, and to Berlin, 
then all astir with the disputes of philosophers as to the doctrines of' 
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Hegel (recently dead) i^ contraet witk tlioee of S<^elling. Tl^n 
he became inoculated with the GrenDamc logic, and had has 
thoughts turned to those great schools of thinkm whose the<»W8 
succeeded each other with the power and persisteiiey of Hm 
waves of the sea. He returned by Hamburg, in tho autuxna <^ 
1834, to take his place in the Parliament House (where the Court <tf 
Session meets), on the outlook for briefs and business ; bat, ISce 
many other barristerst scribbled over the f<^os which ought to have 
been sacred to law, with efforts at lita*ature. In this last he was 
not unsuccessful, for in 1835, besides the artide above named, we 
believe he contributed a paper on " The Philosophy of Poetry " to 
BlacJetDOod, 

About the year 1830, the copyright of the '* £n<rf elmsedia 
Britannica" hsd been acquired by Messrs. A. and G. Black, who deter- 
mined on issuing a new edition, in which should be inocHrporated all 
the articles contained in the supplem^ts to former issues, and in 
which there should be made siMsh modifications, alt^ratioBS, and 
improvements, as should constitute it a new work. Mr. MaoYey 
l^apier, advocate, editor of the JSdinhurgk Review, was chosen 
to superintend the publication, with power, upon certain terms, to 
choose his own assistants. Among those selected, Sfmlding held a 
{dace, and was somewhat largely engaged in the revision of papeins 
and in the furnishing of articles. 

He was also otherwise largely employed as a nuscellaneeos 
literary labourer for what are technically known as " bookseUen' 
publications " in London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. Of such work 
it is difficult to get details, and these, when gotten, are seldiHn 
pleasant, as the very name given to such labour, hack-work, may be 
held to imply. We have not chosen to seardi cunningly into toese 
dull records of responsible but ill-rewarded toUs, though we eonld 
mention enough to prove the versatility of the writer's talents, and 
the industry with which he worked his way along the 'grooves of 
the trade, — seldom unemployed, but seldom liberally paid. B.e- 
garding this incessant and manifold, yet anonymous, toil, we may 
reiterate a remark of his own, referring to another writer, — ** Hie 
highest reward for years of secluded labour was found by him in the 
renned pleasure attendant on the labour itself; and the fame which 
would have been sought and gained by spirits more enterprising 
Ihan his, but not more richly endowed, was supplied to him in the 
approbation bestowed on his pursuits by those chosen friends who 
had learned how to value his intellectual accomplishments and his 
moral worth." 

He was, however, neither undistinguished nor unambitious ; and 
when, in March, 1836, Dr. Eitchie resigned the chair of logic and 
metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, Spalding beeune a can- 
didate for the professorship. There was little disgrace in his being 
defeated by Sir William Hamilton, as ultimate^ happened. In 
reference to this topic, the following extract from a letter by Lord 
. J^irey possesses mterest :—" I ought not to conclude without saying 
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o TFord on your pretensions to the cliair of logic. In due timel haye 
no doubt that YOU will establish a just title to an academical prefer- 
ment, if this should continue to be an object of ambition with you ; 
but at present, and particolarly with regard to the place which is 
now vacant, I am bound to say that the more mature age and 
singular attainments of Sir William Hamilton would determine me, 
if X had any influence, to give him the preference. In the mean- 
time, I think you have been weU advised in bringing forward your 
pretensions, as a fair and honourable means of attracting notice to 
your pursuits and qualiflcations, and thus entering your name on 
the ' valued flle ' from which literature will hereafter select her 
champions and advocates." 

IDisappointment did not deter him, and he worked on, calmly 
ciilturin^ his notable powers, with trust in the ftiture. Nor was hbO 
aelf-deceived in this faith ; for when, in 1839, George Moir, Pro- 
fessor of Bhetoric and Belles-lettres (advocate, and now sheriff and 
commissary of the county of Stirling), resigned his chair, which is 
i;i the gift of the Crown, Spalding was chosen to fill the vacancy, and 
to succeed that very accomplished critic and writer on " poetry " 
and ''romance." Besides preparing the series of lectures which 
he addressed to his students, he completed and carried through the * 

Eress an able, concise, and useful work, " Italv and the Italian Inlands 
rom the Earliest A^es to the Present Time,* which appeared early in 
1841, and formed three volumes of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
This book is a compendium of the history, politics, statistics, 
geography, science, literature, and art of the wondrous nationalities 
of that southern land for twenty-four centuries, and takes up 
successively the story of *' the three great stages in the past fortuned 
of mankind, — the Classical times ; the Dark and Middle Ages ; the 
recent centuries, which are assigned to modern history ;** and, in the 
whole, successful " endeavours have been used to reconcile that 
fulness of information which systematic student9 are entitled to 
exjject, with other qualities which may awaken sympathy with the 
incidents of the story." We know few works which condense more 
varied and abundant materials with so much clearness, precision, 
grace, and interest ; or which, with a sweep more rapid and im- 
perial, survey alike the Augustan era of Bome. the Dantean periods of 
nistoric stir, and the events and changes of the Napoleonic times. 
It contains, besides a vast amount of other learning and wisdom, 
the essence of the bold theories of Niebuhr, the masterly generaliza- 
tions of Savigny, the picturesque animation of Sismbnai, and the 
philosophical sagacity of Hallam. • ; . . 

Law, &om success in which a proudly fastidious spirit hindered 
him, having been definitiyely abandoned, as affording little hope or 
'Scope for unpatronized men, Spalding set himself to bestow that 
unwearied study on literature and philosophy which he had formerly 
devoted to toilsome professionalities. His profundity, acutenesSf 
readiness, and application, soon made themselves perceptible in his 
•^lass lectures and other productions. Indeed, so well was he 
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known for intense industry and ready ability, even while occupying 
Hs office in Drummond lAace, Edinburgh, that in 1838, wHen Uie 
gentleman originally engaged to furnish the article on '* Hhetoric " 
for the "EncyclopflediaBritennica" "failed at the last hour,** MacVey 
ITapier asked him to undertake it, while the press waited, and lie 
assented. Though written with " railway haste," with no time for 
careful reading, or for deliberate and sjst«matic thinking, and a 
great part of it dictated while he lay ill in bed, it was thonght 
worthy of being reprinted ; and was spoken of at the time as ** concise, 
clear, and weU-considered." "The style," says the same critic, 
" is luminous and full ; and the substance of the essay embraces 
nearly eveirthing that is necessary to the formation of a complete 
Tiew, in reference to the various systems that have prevailed firom 
the times of the ancients to the present day." So little did lie 
think of that treatise himself, however, that he specially requested 
the publishers to permit him to re-write and reconstruct it. 

Jeffrey had recommended Spalding to bethink himself of 8<Rne 
topics on which he might supply contributions to the JEdinburgh 
Seview, The following, among other papers, we may safely, we 
think, mention as from his pen : — " Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
their Contemporaries," April, 1841. This is an elaborate and 
piasterly paper on "the Goldeh Age of English dramatic litera- 
ture, from the earliest plays of Kit Marlowe to the shutting up of 
the theatres on the breaking out of the Civil War." It contains, 
in forty-two pages, a very succinct and patiently worked out estimate 
of the merits of the dramatists subordinate to Shakspere in the 
zenith of his power, whom he did not then attempt particularly to 
characterize. In 1845, however, he essayed this task in a sagacious 
and informing disquisition regarding " the poet of all time, "founded 
on the editions of his works issued under the superintendence of 
Charles Knight and J. P. Collier respectively. The difficulties of 
the text, the varfeties of editions, the interpolations and blunders 
made by mouthing actors and piratical reporters, are touched with 
skilful and keen criticism ; andf ample proof is supplied that Shak- 
■pere's plays are the results, not of a magnificent genius only, but of 
" modest, thoughtful, patient industry." 

In the interval lying between the dates of these 'two papers, 
Spalding was a contributor to " The Biographical Dictionary " of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, under the editor, 
George Long. This work was planned on a grand scale, and was 
executed in a style which would have made it one of the finest 
works on biography in the world had it been continued ; but tiie 
book-buyers of twenty years ago shirked the purchase of a work 
which threatened in its issue to outlast their lives. It was abruptly 
closed at the end of the letter A with the seventh quarterly volume. 
He also supplied biographical matter to the supplement of the 
" -E^^nny Cyclopaedia," to the extent of more than fifty articles, in- 
cluding some of the greatest names among the elder and the more 
modem writers of England and Italy. 
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On the death of James Hunter, LL.D., Professor of Logic and 
Rhetoric in the University of St. Andrew's, in 1845, Spal(mig was 
ehosen by the college, in whom the appointment was then vested, as 
liis successor, and transferred* his "household gods" from modem 
-A^thens to St. Andrew's, where he became a highly useful and much 
"beloved interpreter of the theory and practice of thinking and of 
eloquence. He was not here satisfied to read in lazy dronishness 
■the lectures prepared for his Edinburffh classes ; on the contrary, 
lie devoted nimself with zeal and industry to form and settle a 
clefinite and connected theory of all the branches of polite letters 
and scientific thought, and to arrange his instructions on these 
subjects in intelligiDle and attractive series and sequence. He never 
ceased to read and to think upon these special topics ; and he was at 
length enabled to achieve a distinctive and thoroughly reasoned 
system of progressive and scientific speculation and teaching in the 
sciences or Aristotle, Amauld, Bacon, and Hamilton, — of Cicero, 
IFenelon, Campbell, and Whately. 

In July, 1846, there appeared in the EdinhurgJi. Review, from his 
pen, a notice of Glassford s " Selections from the Italian Poets," in 
-which his finely cultured taste and extensive acquaintance with the 
•whole circle of the literature proper of that splendid language — 
whether in the Attic of Florence or the Ionic of Eome — were alike 
vividly apparent. It is a co;itribution enriched with thought and 
with the decisions of a master in literary criticism. As examples, 
we may quote the following : — " The lyric, in one or another of its 
forms, is the vehicle of expression which naturally suggests itself to 
minds struggling rather to give vent to poetic feeling, than to 
create works of poetic art." ** Felicity of diction, most valuable in 
all kinds of poetry, becomes beyond price in the lyric : it is not 
enough that a new and delightful image be conceived ; it must be 
painted by a process which, in its minuteness as well as elaboration 
of touch, resembles the painting of a miniature in ivory." In a 
review in July, 1849, of Sir Ed. Bulwer Lytton's "Zing Arthur," 
he shows an acquaintance as wide, precise, well-remembered and 
arranged, with the history, legends, and romance of the old English, 
the mediseval French, and the Welsh, regarding— 

" The hardy lord of heaven-taught chivalry.** 

In this, too, he scatters critical tests and laws in profusion, and 
makes observations of much value. The criticism oestowed upon 
this poem is candid, fearless in praise and blame, yet so minute and 
clearly reasoned as to form a high-class lesson m the rhetoric of 
poetry— a subject on which we hope soon to be able to place some 
thoughts before our readers. We can only mention, not charac- 
terize, the following papers, which we know he contributed to- 
TaiVs Edinburgh Magazine, when it was a power, not only in 
politics, but in literature, viz. : — Beviews of " Maitland on the Dark 
Ages," Thiers* "History of France, "Edmund Burke's " Correspond- 
ence," Michelet's " Priests, Women, and Families," " The Life of 
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Aretino/' Fouqu^'s " Theodolf," <&c. He abo translated serenl 
of Zschokke's tales for the same eerial. 

In 1853, this highly gifted yet pretensionlesa critic issued '* (The 
History of English literature," for the use of schools and privats 
students, " at me request of the publishers." It is an unambitioaa 
manual, which relates and explains the leading facta in ths 
intellectual history of our nation, and which shows '* how literature 
is, in its origin, an effusion and perpetuation of human thoughts, and 
emotions, and wishes ; how it is, in its processes, an art which 
obeys a consistent and philosophical theory ; how it is, in its efiects, 
one of the highest and most powerful of fiiose influences that haye 
been appointed to rule and cmmge the social and moral life of man." 
The first part " describes the literary progress of the nation from 
its dawn in the Anglo-Saxon times to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, which is taken as the close of the Middle Ages." " The 
origin.and growth of the English language " is briefly treated of in 
the second; while the third, "resuming me history of our literature 
at the opening of modem times, traces its revolutions down to the 
present day." It is a judicious, useable, excellent handbook, and 
<$ontains much rare and varied learning, many judicious remarks, 
and apt illustrations. This we say, although we have firesh in our 
memory an elaborately ill-natured, review of the work by the Her, 
George Gilfillan, whose name is not mentioned by the author, al- 
though he devotes three pages to literary critics, such as Je£&ey, 
Coleridge, HazUtt, Lamb, and Wilson. The work is acute, brilliant, 
ingenious, and informing ; a little too much in the shape of a disser- 
tation, perhaps, but withal a valuable treatise on the topic. 

The K^owmg extract on the Baconian logic we subjoin as cognate 
to the aim of our paper, viz. : — 

'* The Novum Organum is a contribation to logic, the scienoe which is the theoiy 
of the art of reasoning ; it undertakes to supply certain deficiencies under whi<^ 
the ancient or Aristotelian logic admittedly Ubours. In all sciences, mental as 
well as physical, the premises on which we found are of such a character, that we 
ure in a greater or less d^ee liable, in reasoning from them, to infer more than 
they warrant. The ancient logic is able to show that such inferences are bad, as 
involving in one way or another the logical fallacy of inferring from a part to the 
whole ; but it is powerless when, presenting to it several conclusions, all invalidly 
inferred, none of them certainly true, but all of them in thenoselves more (mt leu 
probable, we ask it to aid us in determining their comparative probability. What 
Bacon did was thb. He endeavoured to purify our reasoning from sueh premises 
by subjecting it to a system of checks and counterchecks, which should have the 
'effect, not indeed of totally expunging the error of the conclusion, but of making it 
-as small as possible, and of reducing it in many cases to an inappreciable minimum. 
This is, on the one side, the purpose of those laws by which he regards our assump- 
tion of the premises, as in his famous exposition of the " idols" or prejudices of | 
^e human mind; and it is also, on the other side, the use designed to be served by 
the rules he lays down for determining the comparative sufficiency of given 
instances as specimens of the whole ohtM in regard to which we wish to draw 
inferences from them."—?. 236. 



In the latter part of the year 1862, the eighth edition of " The 
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^Sncydopffidia Britaxmica " wag begim. under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor T. Stewart Trail, and Professor Spalding was retained as one 
-of the contributors. Soste of the best papers in the work are from 
lus pen, in proof of which assertion we need only refer amongst 
^XKianj to the oiographtcal sketches of Addison, Bacon, Demosthenes, 
^ir Walter Scott, and Tasso j to the papers on Fable and Fallacy ; 
"to his revision of the able article on Grammar furnished by the 
eccentric Dr. David Doig (1719 — 1800), the famous master of the 
IHigh School of Stirling; and to his great treatises on "Logic" 
(Vol. XIII.) and "Ehetorio " (Vol. XIX.) ; the former of which 
lias been republished, and the latter of which is equally worthy, 
and is even much more required, for British literature is not rich in 
qdmmendable works on that topic. 

Itwas right thatthe ** Logic," which is the most symmetrical, articu- 
late, and methodical exposition of the science that we, as yet, have in 
^England, should have been issued in a shape availaole fcnr the 
student. The highest elements of value in a text-book are apparent 
in it. It is lucid, reliable, rigidly scientific in its statements and its 
forms ; it takes an original position, and occupies carefully marked 
•out ground. It is not wilfully and recklessly innovating, but in- 
telligently conservative of all the chief elements in the old systems ; 
while it gives dpfiniteness, certainty, and stability to its results 
by laying the foundations deep in a carefully surveyed basis of 
psychology. It is " not a mechanical aggregate of technical rules, 
Dut it h^ the philosophical unity of an organic system of prin- 
oiples," and it is '* a development of the laws by whidi thought is 
governed formally and universally." 

'* At the root of the science is placed, explicitly, the principle of consistency or 
Bon-contradiction; yielding the logical axioms of identity, difference, and determi- 
nation. When this law is developed with reference to the only modes of thought 
that demand to be exhanstively systematized, we gain a group of corollaries, the 
-central point of which is found in the law of the mutual relation between 
the extension and comprehension of concepts and common things. The primary 
law having been evolved into this secondary law, the theory both of predication and 
of inference has virtually been reached. The complex and derivative law of the 
concept has been justified by its dependence on the wider and simpler law of con- 
sistency; and the formidable array of logical rules and processes, not only 
cumbrous, but confused, so long as its parts are contemplated separately, disposes 
itself into a symmetrical whole, when the law of the concept is accepted as the 
combining truth." 

The manner in which this idea is elaborated is at once attractive 
and scholastic. A fine medium between technicality and mere 
popularity has been chosen ; a potent mind, and a perfect mastery of 
style and form, are shown throughout. We submit the following 
abstract in the author's own words, though culled and arranged by 
ourselves, as sufficient to prove the excellence both of the manner 
-and matter of the work :— 

" Logic is the theory of inference. It is one of those derivative sciences which 
<tranch off on all sides from psychology-^the one original and central science of 
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t!ie cycle. The laws of thought which logic develops are necessary and mnvemlL 
It must asMime apprehension and judgment as the forms of those thoughts which 
are the constitntive factors of inference; it must astmne the laws, both snbjective 
and objective, bj which apprehension and judgment are universally- goTemed. Its 
duty is the development of those laws, as baring upon those forma. ^ The only 
matter with which it deals is that which the schoolmen called discoarse, or dis- 
cursive thought. Discursive thinking is a passing from thought to thcmght; it 
is always resolvable into a series of judgments. A judgment, or the propoeitton 
which expresses it, must always be either affirmative or n^;ative. Every judg- 
ment, farther, in formally resolvable into the affirmation or denial of a relation, Mnd 
relation implies plurality of ideas or objects related. The copula asserts the 
relation, but it asserts notlung more; and that we may make the closest possible 
approach to a pure affirmation or denial, it must always, for strict logical use, be 
either * is ' or * is not,' * are ' or ' are not' It might be said that the terms am 
the objective factors of a proposition, and that the copula is its subjective factor. 
The ^MiUty of a given proposition is signified by its copula. 

" Knowledge requires both to be gained and to be verified. A theory of derirs- 
tive knowledge would be complete if it issued a twofold code, ruling, with acientifie 
accuracy, processes of both kinds. The code of discovery has never yet been tho- 
roughly digested ; it is believed generally, and perhaps universally, that it must 
always, at many points, remain imperfect. By some thinkers, the laws of discovery 
are asserted to constitute the only logical system that is worthy of study. Othen 
allow, more correctly, that a developed theory of the processes by which thought 
may be tested is imperatively necessary as the foundation for the theory of disco- 
very. The testing of discursive thought is the function undertaken by that system 
of logical science which has been called the Aristotelian, from its founder or 
greatest expositor; the syllogistic, from the process which is its highest develq>- 
ment. Logic is the regulative theory of explicative thought. Explicative thought 
is regulated exclusively by one law — the law of oonsisteDcy, the law of nan>c(Hitn- 
diction.' Thinking is possible only when there is given to it matter to be thoa^t 
of; there must be not only a thinking subject, but a thinkable object. Thinkings 
accordingly, is conditioned, limited, determined, in each of its two opposite relatious. 
It is conditioned, not only subjectively, i. e., by the laws which regulate thinking a& 
a function of the thinking mind, bat also objectively, i, e., by the character of the 
objects of which it is possible for man to think. In all the paths which mind can 
traverse, logical laws are operative, as prohibitions guarding against divergence. 
Logic is concerned, not with the matter of thinking, but only with its forms. Ov^ 
these, however, it holds exclusive sway. Logical laws are valuable, not to supply 
matter for thought, but to test the genuineness of thought, and to protect thinMng 
from being (concealed by or) disguised through its expression. It enables us to 
explicate, not the relations in which objects exist, but only the relations in which 
they are (or may be) thonght. In short, logic seeks to develop one prindple 
only — the centrd law of non- contradiction.'' 

The foregoing risume is drawn from the Introduction to thia 
compactly elaborated toKt-book — which consists of three parts. 
The^r*^ part of the work treats of ** The Doctrine of Terms *' in & 
manner so acute and valuable as to defy analysis. The following 
are a few of the carefully expressed tenets in which it abounds, ana 
from which the author deduces most fruitful logical results : — 

** The terms through which objects are thought must be either singular or 
universal. For almost all logical purposes it is sufficient to consider terms as thfr 
names of objects of thought. Singular terms are thus names of objects thought of 
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«s indrndnals ; common terms are the names of clas^ tkoaght of as constituted 
by individuals, o^ kinds of individuals. A given proposition is not adequately 
developed unless it has a form enabling us, without interpolation, to extricate from 
it all its possible results. The concept has parts both of extension and com pro- 
hension; it has parts when it is considered in relation to objects; it has parts 
Yrhen it is considered in its relation to attributes. Its totality is constituted by both 
kinds of parts taken together, not by either kind independently of the other. 
Extension and comprehension stand towards each other in an inverse ratio." 

JPart Second evolves *' The Doctrine of Propositions," and its 
teaching inclucjes the forms and laws of categorical predication, of 
definition, and of division. It is a very thorough-going analysis ; 
minute, critical, clear, and consistent. 

In Part Third, " The Doctrine of Inference" is most profoundly- 
dealt with ; and the difference of thought unevolved and thought 
evolved is shown to consist in explicating, in forms yielding propo- 
sitions, implicit relations of given ideas and objects — the process 
of which is Beasoning, and the results of which are Syllogisms. 
Of its teachings the following are a few :— 

'^ Every inferenee contains, in expression as in thought, two parts,— that which is 
given, aod that which is thought-rthe antecedent and consequent. An inference, 
whose antecedent is constituted by one proposition, is an immediate inference. An 
inference, whose antecedent is constituted by more propositions than one, is a 
fnediate inference. The syllogism is the norm of all inferences whose antecedent 
is complex. Mediate inference is possible by contraposition, by subaltematiou, by 
opposition (proper), or by conversion." 

The first division of the third chapter of this part intentionally 
deviates, as little as possible, from the exposition of syllogistic 
inference followed in the standard books, and therefore requires 
little notice here, except to commend it as a very complete and 
exhaustive view of the grounds and methods of syllogistic inference. 
The second division contains an evolution and explanation of the 
logical scheme of Sir William Hamilton, and is not only the best, 
l)ut the most intelligible interpretation and exposition of the doctrine 
of quantification we possess, whether from the innovator himself, 
^om Thomson, whose discovery was in part collateral, or from his 
disciples, Mansel or Baynes. The third division, on the functions of 
the syllogism and of the syllogistic figures, also contains much that is 
weighty, new, and important ; especially a deep-lying and efficacious 
proof of the groundwork and relevancy of the different modes of 
inference called Figures. It includes a learned abstract of the 
teachings of the German logicians, and of the canons by which they 
propose to regulate explicative thought.. In the fourth chapter, 
** Complex modes of inierence" are considered and discussed in all 
their yarieties and modifications. 

The book is one rich both in thought and learning. The yiews of 
upwards of sixty writers on the subject are more or less referred to, 
and many are spoken of frequently, e.g,. Sir William Hamilton up- 
wards of thirty times ; Kant, Trendelenburg, Drobisch, Thomson, 
^G., more than a dozen times each. 
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The reprint miirht hMsre, we flunk, been manaj^ with more art 
The paper on Fafiacy ought to hare been added as an appendix to 
chapter third. There ought also to have been an epilogue to the 
booK, indicating what the auflior regarded himself as having accom- 
plished. Yet it is a work which will form a landmark in the bistoiy 
of the science, and one which students will be thankful that the 
author wrote. 

Spalding, during his incumbency in St. Andrew's, matured and 
developed, with equal philos<^nical exactness, a system of 
"Shetoric," in which great acuteness and constructive sagacity 
were combined with studious reflection and careful ilhistration ; 
and an unexampled mastery of the speculations of the theoretic 
Germans was shown, along with the most attentive subordination of 
his suggestions to the practical uses of thinkers, speakers, and 
frriters. The indomitable industry of which he was capable, tbe 
paiient and thoughtful reading in many literatures which, he hid 
undertaken, enabled him to lighten up the topic with splencBd 
interspaces of quotation from the noblest thinkers of Greece ani 
Home ; of Italy, Germany, and France ; not less than fiK>m the 
grand immortals of our own literature. 

We have been unable to carefully compare "^e treatise on Hhetorie,. 
issued in the eighth edition of the ** EncyclopsBdia Britannica," wiA 
that reprinted from the seventh; but we think, from a hurried 
perusal of parts of it, that it is highly superior, being more 
thoroughly systematic, and bearing a greater resemblance to the 
modem German works on the principles of criticism, imaginatioD, 
moral influence, and oratory, than any other essay in our tongue. 
As it does not fall within the scope of this paper to analyze that dis- 
qxiisition, our comparative ignorance on this point is less material to 
our readers ; though the connection between logic and thetcaic is 
so intimate, that the one forms, as it were, a supplement only to the 
other ; for we in general tlmik, that we may not onl^ possess but 
distribute thought, and rhetoric teaches us the pnnciples upon 
which thought may be effectively transferred from mind to mmd. 
This was in a great measure the view which Professofr Spalding 
entertained of its function and form. 

To Ghiffin's "Dictionary of Biography" Spalding supped up> 
wards of a hundred sketches of English, German, Franch, and 
Italian writers; and to the "English Cyclopedia'' he was also a 
considerable contributor. Independently of all fJiese literary la- 
bours, " he was the hardest wonring prmessor in Scotland, domg 
more for his students than any other three, and obtaining a oom- 
m^isurate return from them." 

In the very next volume of the *" Eneyolopaddia Britannica" to 
that in which his own article on "Bhetoric" was inserted, a brief 
notice of his life, doings, and death appeared from the pen of his 
friend Charles MacLaren. He had been long a martyr to rheumatism. 
In 1851 an attack of great severity affected m6 action of ti^e 
heart, and made his recovery almost a marvel. Under the heafy 
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liaad of disease, therefore, his greatest works were wrought. lu 
-ftihe face of death itself his industry did not abate, nor did his 
activity of intellect decline. The greatness and nobility of his 
xnind were displayed more and more as the terrible darkness closed 
Tound him. It has been truly said of him, that he snatched '' the 
•work of a very long life out of a i^ort and feeble one,** by invariably 
*• discharging every duty with unhesitating honesty.*' After a 
lingering illness, racked by rheumatic spasms and asthmatic coughs, 
l)ut with a serene mind and Christian nope, the vital action of the 
^eart ceased, slowly and gradually. On 16th Nov., 1859, he passed 
away, and was added to the majority of the dead at the same time 
that he became one of tlie immortals. He was then in his j&fty-first 
year. Four children and a widow survive him. 

We have striven in the foregoing pages to write a notice of one 
ivho received little fame in his life-day, but who possessed modest 
and self-reliant merit, superior talent, indomitable earnestness, 
and the power of straggling againist inhemming circumstances. 
Our intercourse with him was never personal, but only epistolary. 
"We have, however, heard from many studepits the story of ms 
labours for their welfare; of his special culture of exactness, even 
to punctiliousness, in everything ; of his stem reproof of indolence 
or vice ; of his warm, loving words of commenoation ; of his un- 
flagging interest in the after life of his students, and of his ezhaustless 
resources of instruction and entertainment; and we have learned to 
respect his memory and revere his character both for his work and 
bis influence. [See BrUish Centroversialist, Feb.* I860, p. 128.] 

The contemplation of such a life seems not unsuited to the close 
of another year» if it induce us to imitate his exemplary industry,, 
conscientiousness, and energetic progressiveness ; if it encourage us 
to persistent and dutiful labour ; if it incline us to a sedulous oul> 
tore of all given powers ; and if it admonish us that time and life 
are both unoertam here, and that eternity alone affords to duty- 
d0in£ man the glorious light of an unfailing day. If so taught, we 
shim enrich the years with effort, and, though early dying, find that 

"Death 
Can oft aeUeve what Mfe may not f^L* 

S.N. 
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IS THE PULPIT OE THE PEESS MORE POTENT IK 

THE PEESENT DAY? 

THE PULPIT. — BEPLT. 

To discuss thoroughly and justly the claims of the two greatest 
engines of human life, it is necessary, abore all, to have a competent 
knowledge of the literature of the present day : to place them in the 
scales is a point of comparatively indifferent labour ; but tlie 
chiefest toil consists in £rst arranging with precision the balance, 
and to give the decision on whose side lies the preponderance. 
We consider, then, after a careful perusal of the articles on bc^ 
sides, that we are justified more than ever in upholding the potency 
of the pxdpit. 

The opener of the negative side of the debate has produced 
arguments that are easily refuted, and the writing of the paper is 
certainly better than anything else it contains. He refers us to the 
times of old, and we willingly, in his own words, "take a compre- 
hensire view of these times, and of their people." We own tiiey 
were dark and unutterably devoid of anything pertaining either to 
intellectual or moral culture, they were clouded by prejudice and 
superstition ; but certainly we cannot ascribe to the press the fnreat 
march of genius in the latter cycles. "Elpisticos has made a 
gross blunder in history, when he asserts that the pulpit did nothing 
in those dark days for the culture of the intellect. We are in- 
debted to the monks chiefly for 'such knowledge of the ancient 
liistory of Britain as we possess. They were they who taught the 
child to lisp on his mother's knee the Ave, Credo, and Paternoster, 
and instilled into him a love for his parents ; they were they, too, 
who undertook his education, and all that he knew in after life came 
originally from them ; and, finally, the proselytes of the church in 
those days were the only lights by which the people could be guided. 
This argument is about the most unfortunate that "Elpisticos" 
could have urged against the pulpit ; for had he read even the well- 
known historical romances of Sir Walter Scott, or had read the 
amount of history that every schoolboy knows, he might have 
deduced this inference. In another paragraph the same writer adds, 
" Has not the reading of good authors a tendency to subdue our 
passions, and enlarge our benevolence P" This is true. But we 
do not find in books, be they ever so powerfully written, the anima- 
tion of life. Whether of the twain impresses us most, — to hear 
Mr. Charles Dickens read his " Pickwick Papers," or to read them 
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rlien in print ourselves P We need not give the answer. Here is a 
•assage, too, which is a bold assertion, but of which nothing 
xplanatory is offered, — " The pulpit certainly possesses a speeiu 
►ower to a greater extent ; yet this, without the guiding influence 
►f the press, has a somewhat diseased effect,** <fcc. We are compelled 
o pass this over, for we know not to what the writer alludes. 

"We presume "Clement" is apter at mathematics than oontro- 
rersy. He has spoilt his article by displaying his knowledge 
>f statistics, which I doubt not he deems superior. . The following 
remark, however, is rather stale, interwoven with a childish sim- 
plicity : — " lb our mind, the ages preceding the fifteenth century 
Bippear always at best to have enjoyed only twilight in knowledge, 
and the appliances by which it mi^ht be gamed, in comparison witli 
tlie present time.** He is wiUing, also, in espousing the cause 
of the press (p. 113), that he shoidd be taken for either a 
•* heretic * or a " Lollard,** — an idea which, by-the-bye, appears 
to have unaccountably seized the generality of the writers on his 
side of the question. In allusion to the great personal danger 
such persons were in whilst England was at this miserable crisis, 
lie asKed a question, and made, we are glad to say, a suitable 
answer, whicn we gladly keep in his own languj^. " What has 
brought about the change? Simply the press.** We can no longer 
restrain our opinion concerning this luckless personage, and add, as 
our friend Punch would say, ** By Jove, he has it !'* The whole of 
page 115 is, as all his article, equally old ; and really we must say 
(to use the scientific term) that he has a remarkable affinity for 
" nothing new.*' The manner in which the unfortunate " Clement *' 
has escaped answering the first article on the " Pulpit " is some- 
times quite ludicrous ; he cuts the difficulty bv quietly asserting 
(in a style of course admirable) that the paper does not at all bear 
upon the point at issue. There is a remark we cannot pass over 
without a smile. In apparent meekness he observes, " We have 
now done. Our subject is Ml of interest to the thoughtful mind.*' 
To the first of these necessities (he does not see it) we would only 
add the three monosyllables, ** We hope so.** To the second, " That 
having in the beginning of his paper likewise invoked thought 
(p. 118), we certainly made sure to see more of it exercised." Li 
the sequent idea — which he has, as usual, most inartistically 
wroucrht out, — "Live two brothers,"^ &o., we presume he has 
modelled his style after the romance in Punch entitled, "Moke- 
anna j or, the White Witness.*' 

P. C. CressweU has sadly blundered his whole paper. In this 

point, however, it is excusable, as the theme would warrant any 

mexperienced writer in making sad migrations from the genuine 

Saxon style, to relieve his feelings in a little " balderdash." 

The first page and a half is a soliloquy as old as Adam, which 

^ has nothing whatever to do with the theme. The first argu- 

' ment is, "In the enunciation of its preachings, the press is more 

^ formidable than the pulpit." He proceeds, "Let a proposition but 

1863. 2 E 
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of ordinary interest be started in <Mie <^ the leading joumala, it li 
onoe becomes the topic of all, and is soon ventilated through the 
land." To which we reply, that if Lord Derby or any other perscm of 
like ^MPtoriety spoke in the Hoase, his speech would fly like wildfire 
Ihrongh the land, ey«n if it were unaided by the press. At the 
b^g^inning of page 192 our friend says, with great con£dence, " Coa- 
sicfer the thousands c^ working men that absent thenksebres from 
ehureh on Sunday — that stay at home and read the newspaper." 
This is — we cannot but remark now — about the most pemiciouB 
iafluenee the press possesses, and here it is presented ia its worst 
£mn ; and as it keeps the poorer portion of the community firom 
ciMireh, we should have thought it would have been the very last 
acgmnent in its favour. 

The first naragraph of the paper signed S. F. T, is merely a 
reiteraition ot the opinion held oy all the writers on his side of tke 
^fiostion, viz., ** that the pulpit is dependent on the press ;" but, 
wlulst we espouse the cause of the pulpit, we are not so biassed 
hut that we allow that both are lining together, and witho^it liie 
one the other would be greatly injured ; tms, however, says some- 
what for the pulpit. The ancients did without the press, surely we 
might do the same thing ; but as they never were without the pulpit 
in all its forms, we cannot decide on the other question, ^How 
could the pulpit flourish as it does were it not for the records of 
patriarchal ages P*' Our opponent should know that all the records 
ef the olden time are MSS., and that they existed long before the 
. art of printing was known. A state of ignorance smneUiing lament- 
able r And we do not know what S. F. T. has been, reading that 
he should imbibe such ideas. In another part he bursts into the 
following rhapsody : — '* How could the pulpit adequately inform us 
of all the conquests of Philip and Alexander P" £o, U he had a 
•oul that could appreciate the Beautiful, he would not uzge this as an 
axgument against the pulpit, which in cases like this must perform 
its duty better than the press^ Such themes are always best spoken 
upon. The action, the countenance, the accentuation, and the 
gm^ing eloquence, all tend to illustrate suck subjects, and again 
and again to revivify them. Such are just the subjects which the 
press cannot deal with, and which are comparatively botched by 
Deing placed in print. 

Upon the paper of E. S. J. we have many things to coxnmeni 
It is, without exception, we think, the worst piece of composition 
that has appeared m the British Controversialist for many years. 
But whatever he may think of the opening article on tlie other 
side, he should study classics longer before he attempts to find 
erroxs in the writings of one who has made them tiiie stu<]^ of his 
life. The bov who has not passed his " teens " would know infi- 
nitely more of Soman history. With regard to the d^nition I gaye 
of the pulpit, and that its inclusion of the stage has come to xis from 
UkA Ancient Bomans, — or what would be more literal, that the pulpit, 
Among the Eomans, centuries ago, meant the stage,*— I would refer 
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liiin to Dr. Smith's " BictkMaary of Antiquities;" I should think 
in any decent History of Borne he wouLl £ad something that would 
lead him to infer thus much. E. S. J/s knowledge of oratory and 
public speaking generally must be extremely liimted; throughout 
hia whole article we can see little else but somewhat below even the 
standard of what the Poet Laureate calls " shallow wit/' '* which in 
its highest development is wosss than synonymous with lunacy." 

We observe at the termination of his remarks on the article of 
-fjie opener of the debate he alludes to mistakes in grammar, whi^ 
-we are sorry he did not point out. This is an underhand way of 
^&ljjng which we abhor, and we will in truth shoiw him same at leaat 
of his many blunders, and recommend that a little of hia time should 
be spent over the columns of Lindley Murray. 

He commences a sentence (p. 350) in ike following meaninff- 
less manner: — *' But besides;" — to what the "btU** refers we do 
not know, and caution him never again to begin a like sentence in a 
similar manner ; " besides " would have been quite su^&eient. He 
ihen says, without any proofs '* The pulpit is in the hands of a mere 
flection of thinkers." Has he ever heard of the Bishop of Oxford P 
«Ter read any of his speeches P or, what is far better, heard him 
fl^ak P If so, we doubt whether even E. S. J. would not have 
been ashamed to include such a genius under so vile a term ; .such 
^niching eloquence might have melted even him, for eloquence will 
produce powerful efiPects both on the illiterate and on the educated. 

We do not .see how he arrives at the conclusion that *' in the 
mress the preacher finds an ally far more powerful than the pulpit." 
before refuting this, we must show him the uj^ual blunder he has 
made in his English. As the sentence stands, it is a piece of non- 
sense, his conclusion being thus : — " In the press, therefore, the 
poacher finds an all^ far more powerful than the pulpit (does)." 
This is of course rubbish. We will show him his mistake, and hope 
he may improve, at the same time recommending him to show his 
literary (P) producticms to some friend who can point him out the^e 
errors. He should have placed his sentence in this manner *^^*' In 
ilie press, therefore, the preacher finds an ally far more powerM 
than IK the pulpit." 

We think we have said enough for the jHfesent of E. 8. J., 
and chmritably forbear to make any further remarks on his paper. 
We do not expose the errors he has committed with a view to 
mortify him, our aim is far difierent; we merely wish him to 
observe his errors, and let some person look over his paper befor< 
he sends anything again to the " press." 

It is the first time we have had the duty of oritioizing the 
articles in the British Con^oversialiat ; we find they are, with this 
one exception, all fairly written. Unfortunateljr, the advocates of the 
' pretB have expressed nearly all the same ideas in their articles ; but 
this serves to convince us of the fact that less can be urged for the 
press than the pulpit, — therefore the pulpit^ must be the more 
potent. Mabwoop H. 
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THE PBE88. — REPLY. 

In onr opening article we considered the pulpit to liave reference 
to ecdesiastical matters only, and not to include all that h 
delivered to the world in bpeeches and lectures. For the bettff 
refutation of the arguments of our opponents, we are inclined to 
look upon it with a more extensive view, and to allow that it em- 
braces all that they claim for it. This change, if merely an admission 
can be called a change, of our opinion, must not be ascribed as a result 
of our opponents' arguments ; much less is it to be concluded that we 
consider our former definition to be erroneous. It is literally cor- 
rect ; and were it necessary, we woxdd stiU defend it. By what 
legitimate rule of extension can " pulpit " be brought to include more 
tluin is contained in its ecclesiastical sense? If speeches and 
lectures be implied in the term, all that is spoken publicly must 
Why not then ordinary conversation P Where is the line to be 
drawn P Is it between this and our last sentence? If so, all^t 
mass of printed matter which is read both to amuse and instmet 
fjrom the platform is monopolised by the pulpit, — an appropriation 
that no logic or reasoning can prove to be other than unjust. But 
it is unnecessary to go farther. Our object now is not to sbow that 
our definitions are correct, but that the arguments which our 
oppcments urge are weak and inefiectual in proving this point. 
Aid that we might contend on more equal terms, with no enor- 
mous odds on our side, we will, in the true spirit of chivalry, 
lessen our vantage ground, and strengthen the weapons of our 
opponents, by allowing them power which does not logically belong 
to the side they have chosen. 

We will take in order the papers of each of those who have 
written on the opposite side, and examine fairly and ca?ididly his 
arguments. Marwood H. is the first to enter the arena qf 
debate. His thrusts are few, nor are they attended with such, 
success as entitles him to be considered as a formidable antagonist. 
We fear his metaphorical armour will be of little avail against the 
powerful attacks of examination. 

M. H.*s definition of the term "pulpit" is sweeping in the 
extreme, more so than those of his friends ; yet, as others have 
somewhat similarly defined it, and as his side needs strength to 
enable it to meet its stronger foe, we will look leniently on Ins 
appropriating power, and will endeavour to show that even with 
this additional strength he has not succeeded in showing his 
superiority, or that he is a worthy advocate of the cause he has 
undertaken. M. H. has let loose the reins of his imagination, 
and has sought for the potency of the pulpit of the present, in times 
whose benightedness in spiritual and mtellectual power has justly 
acquired for them the designation of the Dark Ages. Weakness 
often hides its inferiority in the asserted strength of its pristine 
days. We fear our opponent has had resort to a similar consola- 
tion. Certain it is he. has forgotten or ignored the subject, which 
relates to the present only. He adds, "What our fathers wor- 
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shipped, surely we may respect." Can he be serious P Does he 
xeally think the enlightened people of the nineteenth century can 
liaye any reverence for the idolatry of their fathers? Are we 
inspired with any respect for the carved stone, or setting sun to 
•which our ancestors bowed down P Does not our reason, more or 
less the fruit of the press, refuse our entertaining such pristine 
notions P But if this absurdity is not the opinion of M. H., it 
is the meaning of his words. If he is not censurable for Somish 
Tiews, he most certainly is for ambiguity. 

Then, again, he asserts that the press has " to a certain extent 
Tisurped the rights of the pulpit." Happy is it that assertion is 
not proof. In what is this usurpation P Does M. H. mean that 
the press, by disseminating the doctrine of the pulpit and the 
i^inions of divines and lecturers, is assuming the rights of the 
pulpit P Little can he have thought on the subject. To speak 
paradoxically, this so-termed usurpation adds half the strength the 
pulpit possesses. Originality is a rare gift. It cometh not by beck 
BXid call, nor is it a necessary concomitant of industry. One grade 
lias not more of it than another. Now the press is the guardian 
angel of originality . To it, divines and others have constant recourse 
for that intellectual fuel, without which the few little sparks which 
glimmer in their discourses would fade away into the land of forget- 
folness. The first axgument M. H. brings forward is sophistic^ in 
the highest degree. In fact, its erroneousness is apparent to the 
most superfici^ observer. He states that the pulpit attracts an 
iBifinitely larger concourse of people than the press. Let our 
opponent inquire, and he will learn that not a third of the inhabit- 
ants even of this Christian land attend places of public worship. 
If this estimate be true, as we think it is, for we have the highest 
authority to prove it, and if M. H.'s assertion were equally correct, 
we should have but a very limited number of readers, and our 
vaunted boast of being a reading nation would be utterly false. 
The fact that more than a third of this island's population are 
readers, or in other ways under the more direct influence of the 

Sess, is too well known to require additional proof. Who, except 
. H., that knows anything of ecclesiastical and literary matters, 
will maintain that the pulpit attracts more people than the press P 
Again, he says, " Would any person prefer travelling several miles 
to near an eloquent speaker, or to read as much of the productions of 
the press P The subject speaks for itself," &c. The composition of this 
sentence is as bad as its reasoning is fidse, — ** prefer iravelling, or to 
hear." Since he began with the participle, so should he have con- 
tinued, and have said hearing. *' To hear as much of the produc- 
tions of the press." As much as whatP as several miles P Surely 
not. In the next line he talks of facts l&eing undeniable. Can 
facts be deniable P Facts are truths ; and what admits denial is not 
truth, and therefore cannot be a fact. But this is more the place for 
examining another's ar^ments than his diction, though a little 
Attack on one's composition may have a beneficial effect in calling 
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htfl attention to carelesaneiB, and so caosiBg limi to bestow mxsn 
pamci on his fatnre prodootions. To return to the arg^mnent. We 
exactly agree with ms meaning, thoogh incoherentlj exparessed, sn4 
by oar agreement lose nothing. \l^tiioat the smallest doabt, ont 
would prefer trayelling several miks to hear an eloqneiit speafcer, 
to sittmg at home by his fireside, and reading. Bat does this 
l^ve that the polpit, even in its extended sense, is the more potent ?^ 
It merely shows that it is more attractive. The majority of tewn 
people woxdd prefer a trip to the seaside to a day's drudgery in a 
close office. This only proves the one to be more attractive than 
the other. It would be i^painst aU experience and eomsnon sense to 
say that it would be the better way of bringing grist to the mill 
The cironmstanee that the speaker is ek>quent alcme is snfficient to 
attract people. The matter is of secondary isiportance. The low^ 
as weiil as the highest performaaee of man will c(dlect a iniil<itiid«^ 
from that magnificent and gigantic proof of l^e greaiaiess of tte 
generation, the National BuiibitioB, down to the insignificant and 
low acting of Puneh and Judy. Hence we see that the power of 
attracting people does not necessarily prove more than that -we ss9^ 
f(Emd of novelty and sight^aemng. Marwood H., in his first compaxi- 
son between the pnlpit and the press, has asserted two things, do& 
of which, we think, have been shown to be Mae, or of no wei^rt m 
the present debate. Were it true that ^le pmlpit drew toge&er 
more people than the press, and were it more attractiv^e than the 
works of the press, it wonld l^n have to he shown that the pulpit 
exercises the greater inflaence in ^ke present day. Quality is <^tea 
better than quantity. 

Bat we -deny that the pnloit does attract more people than the 
press ; and fcnr proof of this M. H. has merely to look aroond him 
and see how n>anv are living in a state of darkness as r^fsrds the 
more moral part of their nature, and yet many of these are nnder- 
the immediate infiuence of the press. M. H. is wrong i^ain ia 
thinking that for the press to have any power it is necessary for the 
people **to care ioir poHtios and the wdl-written articles of wa 
papers. A man may be dead to politics and the elaborate portioiiR 
of literature, and yet may ripen to some perfeeti<m under the lesfr 
genial rays of intellectual culture. As regards M. H.'s second 
comparison, we are not ** so irrational " as to deny that the opinions 
of the pulpit, so ifiu* as IdMy relate to our original definition, " are 
more important than those of the press." But this admission adds- 
nothing to his side. The pulpit is not alwaeys amongst us ; wberea^^ 
the power of the press is always active, starting with us in the 
m<miing as we read the paper on our break^Mst^table, walking witii 
us as we push along the busy streets with a friend at our side, and 
still clinging to us as we turn over the pages of a book in the 
evening, and often hx into the night. It is to that which produees 
the weightiest opinions and greatest changes, and not to that whidt 
has the weightiest to offer, mat we must assign the greatest potency. 
Man is really seldom infiuenced by religion, in eompornon to tiie- 
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many times he is by other reasons — ^reasons often brought abovt by 

tliose opinions which the press has chiefly oontribated to produce. 

"Mi. H. says that *' the pnlpit effects its ends by persuasion, and that 

the press does not." To this likewise we are willing to assent, 

and m so doing we are once more gainers. Mmoj are the eril ways 

of obtaining an end. Amongst these is persuasion (of course we 

understand M. H. to mean the pulpit in its extended sense is guilty 

of tMs). Now what is the offsprmg of persuasion we idl know to 

be weak and fickle. And since the pT^P^^* according to M. H.'s 

own admission, works by persuasion, it necessarily fdlows that even 

the little influence which the pulpit exercises over the minds of men 

is only of a low and temporary nature. Again, as reason is the 

only infallible means of producmg correct ju<^ment, and as the 

press derives its influence through reason, it likewise follows that 

its power is of a much truer and of a far more durable kind than that 

of the pulpit. What follows in M. K.'s second eomparison is quite 

foreign to the s ubje ct. Kow he could have forgotten himself so far 

is surprising. 'Wnat has the fact that Addison, Richardson, and 

others, though good writers, were bad speakers, to do with the 

qnestion at the head of his article P and what more does it pro^e 

tnan that a man may be a good writer, yet a bad speaker P But 

enough. We are sorry M. H. could not find reasons instead of 

digressions to fill his paper. 

In the third comparison M. H. inquires " whether the effects of 
the pulpit are not more saoitfuy than those of the press.*' We 
have allow^ this just above, as far as they rdate to ecclesiastical 
matters, «id do so again. But such are his arguments, that admis- 
sion only weakens his cause, and adds strength to that of his oppo- 
nents. The effects of the pulpit may be more sanitary in a moral 
point of view, but this does not assist in deeiding which is 4^e more 
potent. **The press," he says, "sometimes urges imwhodesome 
arguments, and in some cases ten^s great^ to foment disturbances. 
The pulpit does not." Let us see how for this is eorreet. There 
are almost innumerable sects and different religions, and yet but 
one can be the right. The others, th^i, must be necessarily wrong. 
Hence it follows that all, with the exception of one, are more or less 
'' urging unwholesome arguments." Besides, we assert and think 
that we shril be able to «how that the pulpit has assisted, and that 
too in no inconsiderable way, towards exciting the mob to riots and 
rerolutions. Has not the pulpit, in its rostrum sense, conia?ibuted 
in a matmal way towards biassing tilie minds of the Chartists, and 
olliers of still later date, both at home and abroad P What can our 
friend M. H. say f(^ the mfoUibilii^ of the pulpit, when one day in 
the time of James II. it preachea that resistance to kingly power 
was diametrically opposed to the doctrines of the Bible, and on 
another it h^d and proclaimed exactly the other extreme P 

We have now considered the arguments of the opening article 
on the pulpit side, and have, we trust, shown their Mmcy. In foot, 
we Boagnt, and to a great extent have granted all M« H. has adduced 
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in proof of his opinion, and haye at the same time contribat^ 
towards proving and maintaining the side we have taken. 

** Adam Bede ** comes next, and has fayooired, perhaps annoyed, 
many of the readers of this debate with the nnusual means he has 
adopted of conyeying his arguments. Poetry, when badly written, 
is repnlsiye, and is ill suited to common-place subjects ; mocli less 
is it the medium of philosophy and arguments in debates. Holding 
this opinion, we omitted to read this article ; so with the above 
comment we pass on to consider the paper bearing iho signature of 
B. S. This gentleman begins by quoting the opinion of seyeral 
acknowledged great men on the power of the press, and then, to 
escape fr(»u the net he has entangled himself in, asserts that in a 
multitude of such words we are confused and carried away. 
Ifirahile dictu! Unanimity confuses the mind, does it? How 
ridiculoos ! Can finite grasp infinity P In unanimity can confusion 
exist? "We are carried away." True; but whiiiierP To error? 
No ; but to conyioticm. Opinion rul^ the world, says the proverb. 
His next assertion* that the press is as much the eiponent of public 
opinion as it is the guide, we beg to contradict to some extent. We 
grant there is some little i^ruth in the assertion, as mucli as there is 
similarity in men's thoughts. Were it wh<^y correct, we should 
remain stationary, or nearly so. We see a little of this in papers 
and ephemeral publications, viz., opinions much at yarianee nom 
those of Miother on subjects of which one person cannot often err. 
Hence arises that false notion which £. S. has considered to be 
larue, that the press is "much the exponent of public opinion.** 
In reviews and boi^s we see but little of this servility — ^if similarity 
or nothingness of thought can be so designated. 

Much Sie same reason is to be assigned for party papers erring 
in this way. That opinions of parties often pervade their works 
l^ere is no doubt ; but there is interposed much that is new or little 
known. Mudi that £. S. would call the exponents of public o]^inion 
are axioms of the party»or serve as finger-posts ios the less initiated^ 
In medicine, neauy all physicians hold the same fundamental views 
of healthy yet scarely two will precisely agree in their treatment of 
their patients. So it is with the editors of papers. It does not^ as 
B. S. thinks, in the least deteriorate from the influence of papers 
that the opinions we get from them are liable to change. The 
direct influence of newspapers we consider to be far less than the 
indirect. The opinions they put forth are not sufficiently weigh^ 
to make a man great. They afford some excellent food for the 
mind, it is true, but far more for conversation, by which arguments 
are raised, and opinions are sifted and leamea. Bj this means 
the greatest good is effected, by exercising one's ingenuity and 
thought, and thereby enlarging the mind, and making it capable of 
embracing and wrestling with far greater subjects than are treated 
of in daily papers. It may be true, as E. S. says, that none of our 
great men took their opinions from papers, and so became great; 
.h»i we venture to say that there is no eminent man who does not 
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s^we tlie greater portion of his greatness to the press. Few can 
lay claim to any considerable superiority of originality. Books 
eontain all that is necessary to constitute greatness. It is chiefly to 
the influence of books, directly and indirectly, that we ascribe 
two- thirds of the greatness of every literary character. It would 
•be quite beside the question, which relates entirely to the future, 
to devote any time towards refuting the assertion of E.. S., that the 
press derives its moral influence from the pulpit. At first sight 
it may appear so. 

But, in passing, we may say that it is not wholly improbable 
that, as religion is dependent to a great extent on our reasoning 
faculties, we should have acquired much of the reverential tone from 
the cultivation of our intellect. It is orthodox to say that Chris- 
tianity has taught us " to crush our passions and ameliorate our 
Tesentments/' Is it not as much the knowledge that it is better, 
even in a worldly sense, as Christianity P But leaving this alone, 
it is sufficient for this debate to know that the press has the power. 
It matters not whence or how acquired. If we wished to prove 
that the wat^r c^ the Severn was clearer than that of the Thames, 
we should not travel along their banks to find their sources, but 
should f aike the water we find in the respective rivers. We must 
be^ to differ agaia from B. S. He s^irms that, ** in forming our 
opinions and regulating our political conduct, we look somewhat 
deeper than the teaching of the press." To this we cannot possibly 
give our assent. How few owe their opinions solely to their own 
thoughts ! It is chiefly fis)m books that material and reasons are 
procured for thought and opinion. For what are the more thought- 
fully written books studied, unless for the opinions they contain P 
We may not. It is true, agree altogether with an author, but in 
every work there is something new. Books contribute more than 
anything else in supplying us with opinions, and with reasons for 
entertaining $¥ich opmions. Besides, from books we learn facts, 
and on and in facts many opinions are founded and substantiated. 
Correct opinions are formed by balancing the 'pros and cons,, and 
agreeing with that side which possesses the greater proof. Now as 
books are the chief means of education, it follows that he who has 
the benefit of these will more likely arrive at a truer conclusion 
than the less informed. We cannot attach much weight, as E. S. 
does, to the circumstance that the representatives of the pulpit are 
known, while those of the press are comparatively unknown. The 
£act of being known does not necessarily add iimuence to a man's 
opiaions ; o^n it has quite a contrary effect. But in these days of 
enlightenment we judge much for ourselves ; and, though occa- 
fiionally we seek the advice of others, act pretty much on our own 
judgment. And besides, a pastor does not hold that office over his 
flock that the name implies. Few are so effeminate as to rush to 
their minister, as E. S. thinks people do, in all the petty troubles 
and difficulties that may attend their position ; and few repose im- 
plicit confidence in the advice and judgment of a feUow-creature, 
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ftnd one, too, whose more prirate life is generaUj unknown. R. S. 
exalts the ministerial office beyond its due. It is not that high, in- 
fluential office which some imagine it to be. Education now k more 
diffused, so that the church does not mcmoj^i^se the character, and 
the immense influence such a character giyes, of being the only 
learned body ; consequently it does not possess that power otbt th^ 
minds of its members which it form^ly did> when education was a 
privilege peculiar to the clerey. 

E. S. proceeds now to rerate the notion that ihe press assisted 
in any niaterial way towards bringing about that gxei^t boon to man- 
kind, the Eeformation; and he does so by assuring us that the 
minds of the people had been prepared tor the change by the 

? reaching of Wyclifle in England, and that of John Hubs on ibe 
Continent. 

Can our opponent's imagination be so active as to induce Iximio 
bdieye that tne preaching of one man, or of several men, in those 
benighted ages, could prepare the minds of tl» inhabitants &ren of 
a comparatively small place like England, much less of that exten* 
sive tract, the Continent P In those days of no roads, or impassable 
roads, people seldom travelled to any oistance. It was intpossil^,. 
then, for the opinions of a reformer to readsi much farther than hm 
voice could be heard. The silly prints we see of Wydiffe and others 
declaiming to crowds of hearers, burning to destroy the dodaine in 
the belief of which their forefathers had hved and died, must be takm 
only as a wild representation of the enthusiasm of the few. People 
are loth, even now, to forsake old doctrine ; and in those superstitiooe 
ages, when the Bible was looked upon as a sealed boc^, as^ikr as 
the laity were concerned, whatever was taught by the monks an^ 
other authorized persons was stored up with imf^eit belief. Besides, 
people were scattered more then ; and from the lack of meaas of 
communication, it is probable that but few of the few tliat would 
have any desire of listening to what these in authority absc^tely 
denounced, could possibly get to the place of meeting. We admit 
that E. S. is right when he si^s that few could read at that time^ 
yet it is equally true that these were supplied with matter for ready- 
ing, and that, too, of such a kind as to raise their doubts, and to 
induce them to investigate what they had formerly no hesitaticm 
whatever in accepting. There were far more readers than reformers^ 
at first ; yet, by readmg, many others woto added to the list. The 
reasons of the reformers were commmncated by means of the press 
to the literate, and these promulgated the contents of the books to 
the illiterate ; and hence all, or nearly all, were more or less m* 
fluenced by the press, and so prepared for a change. Hraiee we 
conclude that to the press we owe neariy all the advantages which 
are generally assigned to this important* revolution in the religioos 
world. 

E. S. is guilty of an amusing incongruity in his arguments. He- 
starts by distinctly telling us— and this, too, is one of bis reasons, 
for bidding a contrary opinion to ourselves— that the press is ih»^ 
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exponent of public opinion. At the end of his article he forgets his 

Former assertion, ana maintains " that thel press has frequently and 

determinedly set itself against freedom, tul it has found that the 

determination of the people was expressed in tones so loud and 

deep as not to be safely trifled with any lonsjer, when it has 

gvadiially ycCTed round to public opinion/' These are actually Ids 

-words. How can he make his arguments agree P Can an affirmative 

l^e a negative? *'If Satan rises up against Satan, he shall not 

stand." What can be the force of a man's reasons when thev are 

diametrically opposed to each other? In the summary of his 

arguments he runs back, and takes up again the weapon which he 

a short time ago tossed aside. At the conclusion of his article he 

grows more bold, and asserts openly what he but partlv did in the 

body of his paper, namely, that the press derives its influence front 

the pulpit. It follows, then, that the press has no power of itself; 

in fact, that it is a nonentity aa far as its effect in educating and 

influencing men is concerned. Our readers, we imagine, will accept 

as true the inference we have drawn from E.. S.'s reasoning. 

** Delta's" article is as unimportant as it is brief. He gives us- 
an instance of the influence of the press, — the fact that great 
nxmibers flock to hear the popidar dissenting preachers. This doea. 
not prove that the pulpit possesses great influence on the conduct of 
men ; it onl?f shows that it has power in attracting men. The will, 
of the multitude is like a stream, which nms along any channel 
through which it happens to turn. The majority are ever ready to 
listen to one whom a clear voice and a coarse, out-of-place boldness 
render the common topic of conversation. Novellr possesses the 
force of a magnet in drawing people together. To this the greater 
part of the power these preachelrs have in attracting people is to be 
ascribed, and not to the pulpit, of which they are but representatives* 
of the inferior part. 

We agree with " Delta" — ^as we have with the arguments of many 
of our opponents, for they often assist towards our own proof— when 
he says that " the press is the mere dead letter," &c. ; and in this, 
we think, lies a considerable portion of the power of the press.. 
The page lies before us with its plain message, with few or no- 
oratorical graces to set off* its statement, and to carry us away by 
its attractions in the clutches of error. Disguise the fact however 
we may, ofatory, though it has some few advantages over what ia 
written, certainly has a tendency to draw off" our attention from 
the matter, and persuade us that, because our senses are pleased, the 
arguments we hear must necessanly be infallible. Who is there 
that, having been highly pleased and apparently instructed by a 
lecture or speech, has not, on reading the same the next day, be^x 
astonished to find that the arguments are often fallacious, and con- 
elusions altogether false ? Let ** Delta" read Macaulay for a better 
exposition of the disadvantages of oratory. 

in the next paragraph of "Delta's" article we find a similar 
digression to the one we have pointed out in Marwood H.'» 
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paper. The question under debate is not, Which teaches the most 
important truths P but, Which is the more potent? Far be it from 
us to contend that the truths inculcated by the press are greater' 
than those taught by the pidpit. Again he strays from the qnestioa 
in saying that whatever tne press teaches of a moral nature ought 
not to be claimed as belonging to the press. We hare shown thf 
fallacy of this reasoning in a simile above. Were this trae^ is 
every comparison we should have to go to the origin. Are we to 
say that the strength of a gladiator is not his own, but that of the 
means he has used to strengthen his body P This act of the press is 
no usurpation, it is merely working with materials in such a way as 
the pulpit is unable to do. Watt has all the honour of inventing 
the 8team*engine, yet surely he was indebted in no small way to the 
discoveries of others. So it is with the press. 

We started with the intention of considering and refuting the 
arguments of our opponents. Up to this point we have fulMed 
those intentions. But in doing this we have wandered on thus fiu 
without considering that there is a limit to the room this excellent 
Magazine can allow us. We must, therefore, stop h^e. This 
obliges us to omit a little, and to exclude &om notice the article 
signed J. J. For this we are somewhat sorry, for we think thai 
this paper is written more temperately ; and, moreover, he has had 
others' reason on which to secure a solid foundation for his own. 
Nevertheless, we do not think he has proved his end, or will induce 
his readers to form the same opinion as he himself holds. At the 
conclusion we meant, also, to give the result of our own ^ourther re- 
flection on the advantages of mepress, but for a similar reason are 
obliged to forego this purpose. We trust, however, that these loose 
arguments will supply the raw material for those who hold, and are 
about to form, the opinion that the press is the more potent in the 
present day. Elpisticos. 



IS A DEMOCEATIC FOEM OF GOVEENMENT BETTEE 
THAN A LIMITED MONAECHYP * 

AFFIBMATIVE KEPIT. 

Fault-finding is an easy business. Eash assertions are more 
readily made than substantiated. To prove a negative is very 
different from asserting one. No one, we think, will accept the 
indefinite, hearsay-looking, imauthenticated examples of the opera- 
tion of democracy, as he calls it, which S. F. T. brings forward, as 
decisive of this miportant question. But even were we to grant 
v.^ ^®/<^P*ioi"^W© nature of the evidence he lays before ns, we 
should deny it relevancy to his arguments. We speak of democracy 
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as B,form of goyemment, as something fixed and permanent ; and he 
argues by examples culled from the transition hours and the mighty 
throes of the period of the French Beyolution. Moreoyer, we are 
not contesting the point of whether the one form or the other sup- 
plies lioenco for the grossest enormities. If we were, we couM 
easily open a whole satchelful of data regarding the woes which 
tyrannous kyigs haye wrought — woes which would outnumber, 
outmeasure, and outweigh the excesses of democracy. This would 
be to procure a yictory bv trickery — a course which we disdain. 
We shall not lead the debate from the question into a narrow 
siding, but keep it on the broad line. If our opponents can catch 
us in our course, and show due cause for arresting us in our 
progress, let them do so, and welcome ; but do not let them seek 
to oecoy us away from the straight way to the deyious paths in 
which conquest may be made easy for them. 

Democracy is the better form of gpyernment,— 

1. In iUey^, — It is more just. We haye no heayenly sign-manual 
to mark off one family as created for dominion. Grod made of one 
blood all nations of men. 

" The rank is bat the guinea stai^p, 
The man's the man for a' that." 

If none were formed expressly for rule, haye not all a claim to be 
recognized as potential rulers, as haying the capacity to rule existing 
in them P Monarchy replies, No ; we shall select a race or family 
whom we shall factitiously (facetiously P) endow with the right to 
rule, and all thereafter must be subject to it. All must henceforth 
abrogate their priyilege of equality, and bend in serfdom before it. 
We shall create a conyentipnal policy, which shall oyerride and excel 
that of Deity, who made all equal; and we shall denude all men of 
their natural rights, that we may promote justice, truth, and order ! 

ii. It is more ciyilizing ; for if men haye no aim before them.to 
lead them to effort and upward endeayour, they can scarcely be ex- 
pected to striye after adyancement tuid progress. But monarchy 
objects to all aims by which power may pass to other men, and with- 
stands eyery claim for a fair field and no fayour to the talents and 
powers of goy ernin^ possessed by all men as possibilities. It arrogates 
to itself the prescriptiye right of a race or family to reign, and so cuts 
off from all others the stimulus which free competition always exerts 
upon the deyelopment of human faculties. So much it necessarily 
enects eyen when least o^pressiye ; but how seldom does it halt in 
its career of tyranny until it has limited the field and opportunity 
for personal eleyation by the forms and jealousies of a Court of an 
oligarchy, tmd of laws protectiye of the throne, i. e., penal to 
aspirants ! Democracy opens the yery highest seat in a nation to 
the humblest of its citizens, if he show the intelligCDt power of 
wielding the destinies of the people oyer whom he seeks to exert 
fatherly power. 

Democracy is thie better form of goyemment, — 
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2. In iU eff^tU. — It is stimulant^ md bo oames l^e okiksseiDA to 
preflB forward in cmlizatioii. It excites the thoughte of all jre- 
garding the problems on ilte solutioa of whidi hnmui hapi^nfiH 
depends. It therefore mrnhuplies the ehaaoes of acquiriiig tke tnie 
Bomtion. It proves ti^e J^tifitv of mere theory to laienefit man, aaid 
produces a greater amoimt oi endesronr to- secure the siiceeaa d 
political experiments. In monMr<diieB l^e people are mostly Tt- 
siBtiye, in democracies assistiye, in the working out of aehemee 
for popular amelioration. The multitude of poip^ of initiation is 
increased, and it is not left to the decision e£ a single will to deter- 
mine what shall be done or attempted. Griseater activify of tbongiit, 
mipulse, action, and endearour is elicited ; a nobl^ public spirit is 
evdced ; the devotion and patriotism oi the people is more <ustiBet 
and better marked ; the general ability of m^i — imsrored by op- 
portunity and excitement-^k more cfeveloped; and a &r mcse 
extensive stir of mind and en^r^ of character is brought about. 

Monarchy is selfish, restrictive, uaiprogressive. It repels self- 
effort in tne people; it looks wit^ jealousy on the progress of 
individuals or classes. It ^jprudgingly opens up the path of hon(»r 
to men of independent spirit. It surrounds with an atmosphere of 
depression all ranks of society, and substitutes a love of patronage 
for a yearning for freedom. 

J. K. C. asserts that a pure donoeracy is not a thing in any way 
foasible (p. 131) ; will he venture to point out a pwre limited 
monarchy P If we are only to ar^e upon pure forms of government, 
we must postpone this debate till a bit on in the millennium. In 
this he '* skilfully juggles," and presents ''a supposil^onid ease, 
supported by suppositional arguments." 

If J. B. G. considers ** government by repres^itation " (p. 131) 
unfair and unjust, what miut he think, to be consistent^ of govern- 
ment by misrepresentation or non-representation, eith^, and often, 
both, of which monarchy is P Surely " a mingled feeling of amaze- 
ment and amusement " is justified by a paper in whiob monarchy is 
held to be just because it is unjust ! 

On page 1^ J. B. C. says, *' We are fblly aware of the exteo^ to 
wMdi the democratic infiuenee prevails in Hie govemmeat of ov 
nation, ai>d wonld not have it curtailed; but the monarchy is, 
nevertheless, not destroyed. . . . And we believe that it is to 
ihie that we owe in a high d^ree o«r present happy and enviable 
position." Now throw the meaning of this panttraph into a form ef 
reasoning, it cannot be put into a r^wonaole &rm, and what dosB 
it come to P Demoiratic infinence has preserved the monarchy of 
Britain in its envionriy happy position ; thei^re d^noeraey is to 
be de|n»ecated ! Monarchy has not be^i able to pres^re itself, but 
has required the aid of democracy to ujUid and improve it ; there- 
fore democracy is worse than monarchy, L e., tiie latter is a better 
£o(nn of government than the former ! Is this not logic run mad, 
and goring common sense P Again, on page 136 he represent 
monarchy as the "ballaat" of our Government, and argues that 
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lience it is the best part of the car^o of the State. Of conrse, we 
ballast ships most usually with gold, silks, spices, wines, com, &c., 
and carry cargoes of sand and freights of stones— for the " ballast " 
is the most yiuuable article in our ships. 

No more " clumsy mistiiJce " (p. 209) could be made by any one 
than that made by Marwood H. when he asserts that the advocates 
of demooracy think '* that the people are never so happy as when 
living in a Lawless, godless state." Democracy is not lawlessness, 
It is a state of law ^opted by mutual consent — ^not a state of law 
enforced on men against their will by a monarch, a single mind. 
Some of the discoyeries in poEtical economy made by Marwood H. 
are exoessiYely amasing in their originality ; e, g.y " the poor are 
Hie wealth of a country*' ! (p. 207) ; " the complaints of the working 
olasseB reach the Soyereign's ear the quickest of any" 1 (p. 206) ; " a 
mlitieian must throw dust in people s eyes." His reading of the 
Idstory of England has taught nim that under the Commonwetdth 
^' hypoeansj everywhere had its value ; lies, covetousness, murdering, 
and perjury were then the chief characteristics of the country." 
Ought w& to be called on to confute a reasoner — if so he may be 
•ailed — ^who puts sueh sentiments as these on paper, and calls them 
€iraumeitts ? 

We do not think that any of our readers wiU ask us to criticize 
ike seesaw paper of F. G. It takes no definite position. It is 
neither for nor a^iinst, but about and often beside the question. 

It will be observed that our opponents hold to their argtmients 
less teaaciously than they did at first, and introduce a greater 
ikomber of momfying particles as the discussion has gone on. This 
clearly indicates that our arguments have had some force. For 
Ihis we honour the honesty of our aggressors. 

The ddmte is not without its uses, though we cannot come to an 
agreement on the topic with which it is concerned. We have learned 
<m our side what arguments may be employed in fieivour of monarchic 
sule, and our opponentS'have doubtlessly read the matters for thought 
whidi we have laid before them in regard to democracy. These 
mnsthave somewhat modified, at least, the inveteracy of our opinions ; 
and ihowB us that, with all our differences on this point, we can be 
good, dutiful British subjects ^— we, because we appreciate the 
deoBuxsratical tendencies ana provisions in the constitution ; and they, 
beeanse they love Ihe monarchical form by which these democratic 
posailnlitieB are overruled; while we both unite in expressing 
feveience fbr the graeious Lady who holds the sceptre of these 
veabas. May Britain, during her reign, be able always to inscribe 
on her burners, in ev^ry good effort and cause, that name of magic 
to British hearts, " Victoiiia " — ^victory ! Cephas. 
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KEGATITB BEPLT. 

We resume our pen to reply to the affirmatiTe writers on ^m 
subject. In so doing we shall examine the valMHy and force of 
their arguments, and observe how far they have damae^ed, or are 
calcolated to damage, our own position. " Cephas ** infonns ua a 
democracy, to be worthy of the name, mnst be pnre, thikt is,. ** the 
pure idea of democracy* according to its definition, is the govern- 
ment of the whole people by the whole people, equally r^cgsented." 
With this statement, as will be seen (p. 48), Ve entirely concur; 
,. but ** Cephas *' informs us that there never has been a pure demo- 
' cracy. We agree with him, and add that there never can be a puM 
democracy except in very small communities, and very small cob- 
munities are not conducive to the general weljfare of mankind. So 
far we are agreed. We, however, would ask. If, as yon say, tibe 
democracy must be pure, and on your own showing there never baB 
been such a thing, nor is ever likely to be, how are you going to 
compare a pure democracy with a limited mcmarchy, a thing that is f 
We can only argue by taking democracies and monarchies as they 
are and have been* obtaining the siun total of the defects, and 
^ving the verdict in favour of that in whidi the evils seem to he 
Sie least. "Cephas," however, will not allow us to do so. We 
must not deal in actualities, but in idealities. By such a mode of 
procedure no definite result can be arrived at. If each writer' for a 
limited monarchy forms his own ideal of one, to which eT^*ytlnng 
must conform or be counted worthl^, and the same is done by tiie 
writers for a democracy, it is plain there would be very w«ie d&6re- 
pancies between the pturtisans of either side. Welive under actual, 
not ideal government. The Bepublic of Plato, ot the Utopia of Sir 
Thomas More, or the communism of the Chartist or Mormicm, may 
look very well on paper, but the question is. How will thw answer 
in practice P and by the reply to this they must stand or lul. The 
quesikion at the head of the debate is, " Is a democratic form of 
government better than a limited monarchy P " not, Would it be if 
certain evils inherent in it could be eliminated P but is it so nowP 
and to this we must keep if we wish for a practical result. ' 

Treated in this manner, John Stuart MiU, "Cephas," and all 
other upholders of a pure democracy will be found to come t^ort; 
for it is not logical to define what your idea of a perfect democracy 
is, and then to deny that tdl democratic forms of government whick 
have evils in them, and so do not reach your stai^lard, are not 
democracies at all, but oligarchies, j^lus a little "more or less" of 
democratic form, custom, and name. 

"Cephas" is very careful to warn us against running into a 
fallacy ; but we think he has unmistakably done so himself, in first 
declaring that democracies can never be, as they ought to be, pore ; 
and then, after setting forth in the brightest colours the peculiar 
virtues of this ideal government, proceeding to argue for its supe- 
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riority over aotaal limited monarchiei. The ideal demooraoy lias 
lo blemishes, but wbat of the aetnalP 

Another fallacy has crept into the conduding portion of "Co* 
shas's *' article. ** We give," says '* Cephas," " as our first argument 
n favour of democracy, the following, — It is in accordance with alt 
listory ^o proclaim thiit its tendencies are towards placing man in 
he most advantaffeous position he can occupy. All history shows 
m unloosing of the bands of sovereignty, and the progress of man 
lowards democracnr*" First, what does the word iU, which we have 
talicized, stand ror, democracy or history? It cannot, with any 
tense, stand for history, for though time and knowledge may tend 
o place men' in more advantageous positions, it cannot be said that 
listory, which is but a record, has any such tendencies. Nor do we 
inderetand how history proclaims its own tendencies, though it may 
io those of the human race. Its, then, must stand for democracy, 
ind this, we think, is confirmed by the second sentence. If so, 
inhere is the argument P We can make nothing but this circular 
>ne,— Democracy tends to place man in the most advantageous posi* 
don ; the most advantageous is the best : therefore democracy is 
setter than any other form of government. We demur to the 
najor premiss, which is, in fact, begging the question at issue. It 
Jan only be made an argument thne :~ 

The tendency of the human race is to better its position ; 

But the tendency of the human race is towards democracy : 

Therefore democracy will better their position. 

Perhaps this is what '* Cephas " means, but it is not at all what 
18 writes. And even then the word democracy, as standing for an 
abstract and progressional condition of the human race, is very 
lifierent from a democracy as an actual state of government. The 
nost you can prove is that man is on his way to a democracy, 
^hich, when attained, will find him considerably altered from his 
present condition. For a further elucidation and confirmation of 
hia point we refer our readers to the negatnie article by J. E. C, 
inhere the subject is most skilfully and exhaustively handled. We | 
leny in toto that democracies, past, present, or future — imless some 
deal one — give greater security for obedience to law, or that such i 
2[ovemments possess increased power, through the unanimity and 
meness of the people, or have greater freedom from internal discord, 
iJian a limited monarchy. The facts, as has been already indicated 
yy the writers on the negative of this question, are directly reversed ; 
£ere is not a imanimity or oneness of the people, but numerous 
ind strong parties, and the government, so far from possessing 
increased power, finds itself at the mercy of the predominant faction. 
Domocracies always have been, and ever will be, scenes of internal 
liscord, each man believing his own opinion correct, and determining 
to uphold it. They may possess ** a capacity for leading the world," 
but it is a leading which would soon bring those who followed it 
nto a condition little better than slavery. America boasts that she ^ 
3an ** lick creation," and is ordained to be the regenerator of t\m 

1868. 2 F 
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; uniTWM^ y0t ia ao oouitty is frsodom of pafafio opuiioa ommt* m»- 
pretsed. You are free to exprew jomt opinicMi provided it oobime 
with ihttt of your audience, or of the time ; bus attempt to disaeni 
firooi it, and you will hardly escape tar and feathers. Sappoein^ 
tibea» America or any other democracy to lead the world, it is plau 
that freedom of ipeech would be eruslied, whiek makes ub dissent 

HIrom the statement that man, by becoming more democratie» wonld 
better his oondition. 

" Bmtus," like " Cephas/* has a risicmary democracy before his 
-eyes, which so dassles him, that he is unable to comprehend ike 
plain laets of the case. He accuses us of taking America as an 
example of democracy ; and because America has come short of hif 
ideid, we are not to attribute her failini(s to democracy, but to ans- 
toeratic and <digardueal elements. We do not take America as the 
sole exponent of the working of a democracy, but we do eontead 
that it and all other democracies must be taken into aoeomit 
Dmng this» we find that in all certain erils do exist ; our opponeati 
must eithor prore that sueh erils have no existence, or that th^ 
are less than those resulting ftrom a limited monarchy. But to ex- 
pect us to leaye the stronghold of historical fact is asking too much; 
so much indeed, that, if granted, it would change the whole natme 
of the question under consideration. Neither do we, as *' Srutus " 
asserts, take Ghreat Britain as our sample of a limited monarchy; 
we take good and bad together; and thwefore it is that we assert 
that limited monarchies have many evils, are makeshifts, and easily 
deranged. We do not set up an ideal limited monarchy; bat 
judging realities, we think the balance of erU preponderates oo the 
side of democracy, and therefore have no intention of arraying 
ourselves on its side, notwithstanding the courteous invitation <» 
** Brutus " so to do. 

*' Brotus '* urges that democratic forms of goyemment can supply 
better than kings the wants of Ihe people. Now, ia a limited 
monarchy there are representatives of the people who are ac* 

aoainted with their wants, and accordingly originate laws to meet 
^e requirements of the cases ; to these the king giyes his assmt. 
All democracies, except ideal ones, are repreeentotive, and we do 
not perceive how the monber of Congress knows ihe wants of his 
constituents better than a member of her Majesty's faithful Cott- 
mons. The government in a democracy fmrther knows only t^ 
wishes of the majority which can make itself heard, and this, indeed, 
is exactiy what " Brutns" says, whether intentionally or not. " Under 
a democracy all the interests of all classes, or, at naaj rate, <^ the 
vMoority^ are Imown, appreciated, and attended to." But if it be 
muy the majority that is attended to, it is plain that the minority, 
who have equal rights, have just ground of complaint, and Uiat a 
majority at any time may force measures upon the Goyemment 
detrimental to the true well-being of the republic. 

The next argument is, " That man is essentially selfish, and 
wheiieyer he gets power, will use it for his own ends." tiohewill, 



and does ; hut then the etil if, ^at lie, or the partj- in power, does 
so without eonsidetin^ the interests and rights of others, which 
are often despised or i^ored. The assertion t^at thiff government 
is a machine for getting money, and distributing it amongst thie 
goreming dass, is iijiere claptrap, and unworthy a -pi&ee in such 4 
aebate. All goyemments levy taxes, and nowhere does the party 
in power confer fkvours on their friends more th$n bi p, democracy. 
Look at the number of vacai^t offices to which ihd new ^^sident 
appoints. If we wished to discuss the scriptural grounds of the 
argument with "Brutus," we iMnk we could produce sufficient 
proof to convince him that obedience to the kiiigly authority is as 
much insisted on as any other precept. The inonarchies of the 
ancient world were despotic, and therefore do not cotne within the 
title of the question. " Brutus ** thinks he has crushed the assertion 
respecting religious establishments by reference to the New Eng- 
land States, which are the most democratic and the most religious. 
Grant both statements, and what does it prove P Whence did the 
New Bnglanders derive their strong religious principles P Froij* 
their ancestors, the Puritan fathers, who nrst settled on this spot; 
and not from any virtue in a democracy. Taking the democracy 
generally, we assert that the statement is irrefatable. On the sub- 

iect of emigration, nothing can be proved, either detrimental to a 
imited monarchy, or in favour of a democracy. We might, if we 
chose, press the case of Americans who have emigrated to OanAdHi 
In the first place, the States have an extensive arcja of extremely 
fertile land, the greater part of which has been a long time under 
ctdtivation. The means of transport and intercommunication are ^ 
present better than in our coloniei , all of which guide emigrantsl 
irrespective of the nature of the government, which is not thought 
of, beyond its giving security to property. The sovereign here has 
a substantive power, and it is quite reasonable to suppose that 
ministers consult their sovereign upon all important measures, and 
that these measures )&re modi^ed in accordance with the sovereign^ 
wishes. Ministers have yielded to sbvereigns quite as often as 
eovereigns to them. Both parties may modify, to prevent a 
collision. 

T. €r. P., in the opening of his article, reminds us a little of Pali^ 
and his "Law Of Nature; ° said the "Social Compact of Gtovemment'* 
of Locke. He argues in favour of democracy aslbeing, ia his opinioJi, 
the most ancient form of government. We beg leave to diffef . 
We thinJc monarchy, and that of the most absolute ty|)e, was the 
oldest form of government, and opine that what light history do^ 
ibrow on this subject will be in our favour. The patrianm wate 
absolute in his family, the chief in his tribe, and " mi^ht was right :^* 
BO that the great hunter or mighty warrior who should found a city 
Would make lumself absolute over aH its inhabitants. But if tkn 
is not so, it does not follow that democracv, as being the oldest, is 
therefore the best form of govenunent. Wb have never heard it 
boasted, it la Jonathan, " that God has created our glorious Britii^ 
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ooQftitatioii, witk all its imperfeotipiii, juit ai it is." A man jomj 
4itcoi8 the merito of the various fonns of goyemment^ in good 
society » or eren publish works in whidi he -DoisxiM out the imporfee- 
tk>ns of that under that which he lives, without being acoonnted a 
TisionAry or a malcontent ; this has been done, and the parties hare 
heen remrded as the supporters, and not the destroyers, of govem- 
nient. The next objection is to the hereditary idea inher^it in a 
monarchT. We thiiA: it far superior to the elective, and would 
refer to we condition of ancient Poland ;* to the scenes of contention 
betweoi the various candidates, and the opportunities taken by 
ne^hbouring powers to support certain candidates, to the ruin 
of the country. The elecUon of a king could never be conducted 
in an orderly manner ; for in proportion to the value of the prize, 
so would men's passions rise, be excited and manifested; and 
instead of the best man bein^ chosen, some one faction would pre- 
dominate, and force its candidate, however unfit, upon the peqftls. 
We need not refer to the agitation in which the republic is thrown 
on the election of a president, or stay to prove that even with electioB 
^y do not always, if ever, get the best man ; indeed^ the chancei 
are, that the «o» of hisfcUher will be quite as ^ood a man as any 
that can be obtained by the strife and confusion of an election. 
We do not know what other systems could be introduced which 
should not be hereditary or elective in some form or other. The 
monarchy we are discu88in|; is limited, and not, as T. G. F. seems 
to assume in this part of his article, absolute ; so that, however 
evil-disposed the king may be, he is still bound by the constitution, 
and any infraction thereof will be resented by the people, as our 
own history sufficiently testifies ; and hence, though the monarch 
has supreme power over the people, it is not indefeasible, because 
such power must be used only in accordance with the laws ot the 
realm. 

That ** all men are bom free and equal " is a very loud-sounding 
assertion, but it has never been put into practice in any democracy. 
Money and talent will have influence in every society ; and even m 
the States we find certain qualifications attached to the exercise <^ 
the electoral right. In Massachusetts there is a low property 
qualification; in some States, all persons paying taxes vote; in 
others, all paying a certain fixed amount. It is not in a limited 
monarchv, but in a democracy, that the selfish purposes of a ^li' 
vile^ed body of nionopolists have the greatest chance of bemg 
earned out; for it is evident that in a democracy, the opposition to 
this bodv, which must spring from the same level as the monopolists, 
can be out feeble and inefiectual, whereas when the opposition 
proceeds from those who are distinct from the monopolizing body 
and have totally different interests, such opposition will be more 
effectual in frustrating the schemes of monopolists. We admit 

* Sm the deUia on "Is a Heztditary MooardiT pmfeiable to an EleoUre one?" 
— J5H<mA CoiKrorcrwaKrt, rol. I. 
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that indmdaal character affects the State; independently of any 
particular form of goyemment, what we contend is, that in a 
democracy, hatred, selfishness, canning arrogance, and other rices, 
find encouragement: they are in a congenial soil, and flourish 
accordingly. The grandeur of the ideal may be indeed magnificent, 
but what will be the glory, looking to all known examples, of a real 
democracy P 

"Cephas"' second article contains very little further argument upon 
the subject; it is, in great part, a repetition of the former one, and 
still adheres to the faUacr of discussing. a pure democracy as against 
an actual limited monarchy. There is no greater chance of a man 
obtaining place — for this is what ** serring the state ** really means 
— in a democracy than in a monarchy. In both, character, capabilibr, 
&o., will have their weight ; these, of course, must form the touch* 
stone in a pure democracy, while in the real we know well that 
deserving merit and abilify is rudely thrust aside, and its place 
usurped by cunning, smartness, force, and the impudence of igno* 
ranee. The many, moreover, who rule in a democracy, and "whose 
dreaded despotism breaks down the individuality of a people so 
governed,** are not, in fact, the greater number of the people ; but 
are that number snoken for, represented, and heedlessly driven 
forward, by the selnsh ambition of here and there a man who knows 
how to infuriate the unthinking multitude by the lash of his vigorous 
tongue. 

We cannot do better than close our reply by quoting the author 
of " Ultimate Civilization ** for a contrast and comparison of the 
evils in a despotic and tyrannical monarchy with those in a 




despot meets its analogue in the insolent tyranny 
many — the * majority,* which bears sway in democratic commu- 
nities. The autocratic crush from the hand of the single tyrant is 
felt here and there, or now and then ; but the mob crush takes 
place more extensively, and it touches the every-day existence of the 
people at many more points, for your house is next door to the 
' majoribr.' The autocratic tyranny observes, when it can do so, a 
rule, and it apes a decorum ; it follows an established usage ; it has 
a style even in its cruelties. But the mob tyrann^r is in all things 
xmmannerly ; it is brutish ; it is brutal often, and it is gifted with 
the seent of blood : it is not appeased otherwise than as the car- 
nivora are appeased. In terror of this tyranny — sudden and fierce 
as it is — the individual man cowers, as by the instinct of terror, to 
the will of his masters ; he learns to conform himself, and to bide 
his mind under conventional falsities of speech ; but it will always 
be true that mind habitually hidden and falsified disappears — it 
perishes.** B. 8. 
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IS LIMITED LIABILITY IN PUBLIC COMPANTES 
PEODUCTIVE OF MOEE HAfiM THAN GOOD ? 

AFYIBKlTiyB BBPLT. 

It must liave been evident to a careM reader of tke first article 
on this side of the subject, -pp. 209 — 214, that the ar^omenti 
emi^loyed were not directed against 'Moint stock enterpnae," but 
against importing into it the principle of what is now called limited 
liability, ^mioh provides, in tiie interest of the shareholder, a gua- 
rantee from loss beyond the amount of his capital invested. Ihis 
distinction appears to have been lost sight of by writers on tiie 
negative side of this question, especially by B. M. B., who would 
have us believe that all the schemes of general utility enumerated 
by him, so beneficial to a community, could be carried out only by 
limited liability companies. If he will consult '* The Progress of 
the Nation," he will learn that this be-lauded principle -was not 
introduced into those combinations which, uniting skilTand capital 
with enterprise, have contributed so many benefits to the well-being 
and happiness of this country. What he has written is, therc^fisre, 
wide or the mark, and will not help us to the conclusion that limited 
liability has been productive of good. 

Indeed his friend, B. B., appears to regard the article aa a contri- 
bution in another direction. Observe what he says *. " The ^eat 
utility of joint stock companies, in the promotion jof desirable under- 
takings of all descriptions, has been well pointed out by B. M. B., 
and we forbear to enlarge on that part of the subject " (p. 368). 
Against the "utility" of these companies nothii^; can be said; it is 
omy where they are carried on under the vicious principle recently 




characteristics of right, reason, and justice." Sudi a statement 
deserves consideration : let us see his bases of proof. They are 
three, presented in a somewhat discursive but apparently syllogistic 
form. It shall appear in his own words : — 

1. " It is riffht that a person venturing in trade should himself 
run some risk of loss, as he expects, or tries to obtain, some profit. 

2. *' It is Just he should have the same proportion of risk as he 
h^ of capital, otherwise the certainty o^ loss would be greater than 
the certainty of profit." 

3. " Hence, it is most reasonable that limited liabilify should be 
considered more beneficial than its opposite." 

Certainly these propositions are ofa very abstract character, and 
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ihongh probably theiF coliesion wm elearly in his mind nb ili« 
ihne^ he -was writing, he has most eminently failed in making clear 
to bis readers that his third proposition follows legitimately from 
bis first and second. Besides, we question the practicability oi 
iihe docmaa, that risk and capital shall be eo-eztensiye. Un- 
doubtedly it is safe, as far as the public are concerned, that a man 
should not carry the risk of loss beyond the extent of his capital ; 
but that means, he shall not take credit, and his transactions 
be only for ready money. Does "Delta" mean this? If so, 
the prinerple of limited liability becomes natural enough, and <^ 
eonrse wotdd be beneficial, as we should hear nothing of bad debts, 
and the bankruptcy list would present a similar feature to the 
eriminal list at some Welsh assizes. We presume he is a man of 
business with ample means, conducting his business in accordance 
with this practice, and has, therefore, painted up in a conspicuous 
manner in his warehouse or shop, " No credit given or taken," and 
rigidly adheres to it. Many of us are erring mortals, and are 
obliged to transgress this law. Lord Overstone defines '* credit to 
be a means of obtaining another man's capital ;" and, in common 
with many others, we occasionally have to do tlus, and find it not 
only profitable but beneficial. Our risk, however, according to our 
friend's dictum, would by this means be greater than our capital, 
and therefore " the certainty of loss will be greater than the 
certainty of profit." In other words, A has a capital of £500, and 
goes to market to expend the amount, and obtains also credit f<9 
£250 more .: now, because he has £250 of another man's capital in 
ad^tion to his own, the certainty of loss to him will be greater 
than the certainty of profit, because he has transgressed the law of 
''Delta's" second proposition; and, putting it in the conyerse, 
limited liability would be unreaaonahte. Such is the reasoning of 
our friend and its results, admitting the correctness of his premises. 
Before we do this, it would be well to settle an important point, 
. suggested by a remark of "R. "R. in page 366, ** Of course the extent 
of the liabilities of the company will require to be taken into con^ 
sideration, as well as the amount of capital, before arriying at a 
just estimate of the extent to which it may be entitled to further 
credit." 

The questions arising from this are — 1, Is a trader or a oompam 
entitled to credit beyond the amount of his or their capital? 2, if 
so, to what extent is it right for them to incur such responsibilil^ ^ 
and, 3, What is ^e nature of the principles whiah shall determme 
these questions P 

In these lie the question of the " right, justice, and reasonable- 
nees " of limited liability. 

If it be right for a trader or company to take credit beyond the 
amount of their capital, by whom should the risk be borne P The 
nuoim is, risk and profit should go together. It is certainly unfair 
that the profits should ^o in one direction, and the risk pass into 
another. If the former t^mb preyportamat^ into the pockets of the 
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trader or of the eompanj, it is just ihat the loiaet, if any, shoizld aln 
bo borne in tiie same maimer. If it is wrong that credit sboald be 
taken beyond the mmoont of capital, the Act of ParUamenti fihould 
l^ially express it, and make any infraction thereof sobjeet to 
penal consequences. Limited Habiutj will then appear reasonnbk, 
for the buyer and seller will stand in an equitable relation to eaci 
other. 

I find nothing in the " Companies' Act," so called, whieH dete^ 
mines the extent, or, rather, limits the amount for which credit 
shall be taken ; , in fact, it is an.anomialy ; fcnr on die one hand, while 
it has no prohibitory clanserpreTenting traders inyolring themaelTes 
in debt to their neighbours, on the other, it guarantees that they 
are not liable to pay beyond the amount embarked in bosineaa. A 
limited liability oank may hare deposits and effects entrusted to 
tiiem by their customers to a larger amount than their capital, and 
can trade with these sums, and make investments wisely or foolisUT ; 
but if , in an unlooked-for hour, the concern suspends payment, iae 
loss falls in a rery disproportionate manner upon the unlucky wights 
who placed confidence in it. In such a case, it appears just that ihe 
shareholders should relieve the victims somewhat of their burden; 
and the writer in the Economist, who is stronfi^ly in favour of limited 
liability, must have had a case like that in his mind when, he pro- 
posed an extension of liability to twice the capital.* 

Considerable force is given in the negative articles to the publicU/jf 
of the transactions of limited liability companies. Practically, this 
publicity is of little value, and there appears to be more in it than 
what there really is. B. M. B. says, " Ko one need be in the dnk 
as to whom he is trusting in a limited liability company." Of what 
value is the knowledge to him P it is not the individuals he gires 
credit to. The list of contributories may contain the parish cmm* 
ney sweep, tinker, &c., and also the squire ; the former are as good 
as the latter, the latter no better than the former, as Ikt as the 
security of the company is concerned : each has paid his monej^ ^ 
and the company is credited on the faith of its capital, which alone, 
as long as it lasts, is liable for the payment of debts, and not trusted 
iofs the names of the persons appearing on the list, because thef 
are not liable. And so, also, in reference to the publication of the 
aeoounts, even if half-yearlv (which is necessary only in bankmg 
oompanies), they afford little practical guidance to the public ; a 
mm may be lost, or stolen, considerably exceeding the fioating 
capital of the company, wheoreas the fixed capital may have been 
absorbed in paying forgood will, loss of machinerv, <Sbc. 
- It is complamed of K. S., that he has placed the possibilities of 
these companies in an unfair manner, and that "his article is 
intended to show that nearly all public companies are formed with 
a view to hazardous speculation on a large sc^," ^. Unques- 
tionably, the writer on the other side have made theii; 9t|i;(iemeniB 

* %i salnMl^aiife, hi p. Sta., 
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couleur de rose. If the mean only is taken, enongH remaint Wihow 
that limited liability will do more harm than good. 

Some points of this subject present themselves so strongly, that 
ire could give arguments of considerable force, in which we mi^ht 
Ije betrayea into plain speaking, but have eontented ourselveis Witill 
'B, temperate expression of our honest convictions. We bc^eve that 
the principle of limited liability, without restrictive powers from 
incurring responsibility, is both vicious and unsound, and will be 
productive of more harm than good to the community. The prin- 
ciple has not been yet tried, and the effects thereof will only be felt 
-prnen disasters occur, such as those a few years since, when a bank, 
-vrith its two millions of capital, succumbed to the pressure of the 
times, which, had it been formed on limited liability principles, 
must have produced much more wide-spread ruin than was eSecUA 
during its suspension. J. 

NEGATIVE BEPIT. 

The first duty of a controversialist is to observe the strictest 
deqorum in his language, to avoid personalities, and to deal only 
with arguments in their lo^cal value and truthfulness. Blis own 
opinions are only valuable m proportion to their truthfulness, and 
their adaptability to the object his duty for the time being imposes 
Upon him to pursue. It has been our pleasing task on many occa- 
sions to acknowledge the true politeness and gentlemanly bearing 
of our opponents ; and although we cannot daini for ourselves the 
relish wnich one of our friends on the opposite side professes to 
possess for acidulated phraseology or fiery epithets, we nave never- 
theless been accustomed to use our mother tongue to the best of 
our ability in the denunciation of all error and injustice. In this 
we have been conscientiously discharging a duty, and we trust that 
our friends are becoming more numerous, and our opponents less 
so, day by day. 

\ In our former remarks we have shown that limited liability is 
not productive of more harm than good, because this princif^e 
makes liability of loss to be proportionate to the expectation of 
profit, and it provides for the fullest publicity, and the surest safe- 
guards, both of means, mode of trading, and consequent risk to 
creditors. Our opponents have advocated the affirmative in this 
debate without assailing any position we have tak'?r. confining 
themselves chiefly to the construction of arguments * » ^^^ositiop ,to 
imaginary positions altogether beside the question at issue : ibr 
Instance, J. occupies full half of the space in his paper .by purely 
hypothetical observations, not one of which is relevant to the prin- 
ciple of limited liability, but eventually he assumes somewhat of. a 
definite position by the adoption of a firstly, secondly, and so on; 
these bemg of a more tangiole, or at least of a less evanescent cha- 
racter, we shall see the amount of opposition they present to> the 
Wchstone of truth and fact, whether they 

" BrconM bubbles light ns air,'^ 



and Tiniah as 

<< Tht bMikM fiOxie tf » TiriM," 

or remain iteadfatt, immoyeable, ponderous faets to gnide us m our 
daily aTOcation of money-making. And, first, J. affirms tkat limited 
liability jdaces public companies in competition with private trading 
interei^, and must do hann, because tne ifbrmer, baying no person- 
ality in its pri^nrietorship, conducts its business with less eare, leas 
watchfulness, and less energy, giving greater chances of success to 
the private competitiye trader, and tl^refore it must do harm to ths 

Sneral community. This is arguing in a circle with a yeugeanee. 
ere the prime cause of harm is the public competition of 
company and private traders. But J. shows this competition to 
give advantage to the |Nrivate trader ; hence that which causes the 
harm gives the advantage, and that which gives the advantsge 
causes the harm. This is a logic that will never stand must^ 
with British Controversialists, now ever favourably it may be 
received elsewhere, or however highly it may be esteemed by its 
author. Then, secondly, limited liability encourages unhealthy com- 
petition in business. Competition, whether in company or private pro- 
prietary, can never be extended beyond the limits of remuneration, 
because to go farther is suicidal. In either kind of proprietary, 
profit is the sole object of business, and to suppose tnat Dusiness 
can be conducted with an utter disregard of the sole object for 
which business is imdertaken, is an absurdity so glaring, that we 
Wonder the editorial scissors were not employed to prevent such 
an insult to the good sense of our readers which this assertion of 
J. necessarily is, although we assume it was a slip of the pen, and 
not intentiorial on the part of our friendly opponent. Xliirdly, 
J. asserts that limited liability protects debtors to the prejadice of 
creditors. J. really cannot be in earnest in such an assertion, or he 
must wonderfully misunderstand the efiects of the word ** limited** 
when attached to an order for goods sent from a limited company 
to a trading creditor; why, it carries on the very face of it 
CAUTION written large, and suggests to the creditor — Be careful, 
examine the position of this company's funds, learn tho nature 
of its trading transactions, look into its last balance-sheet, and 
ascertain the character of its directors, managers, and share- 
holders. All we can say is, if it does not team a creditor to 
do this, he is a dullard, and it serves him right if he loses 
all he credits to any swindling "company limited" Fourthly, 
J. asserts that it sanctions in companies what public opinion 
condemns in individuals. And we think so too, and justly 
so, for it not only sanctions, but it " orders," — for the protection of 
creditors, that its accounts shall be all open to the inspection of 
creditors and shareholders, which we are mdined to think public 
opinion would not tolerate if it was " ordered " respecting private 
traders. ^ Thus J.*s firstly is a sword with two edges, andcuts the 
hand which has wielded it so dexterously ; his secondly is a fallacy ; 
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bia thirdly is, in fact, reyersed; and ^ fourthly is a i^sltia of 
opposite and more forcible application to tbe use for which he haa 
sipplied it. We can only account for these incongruities in the 
reasoning pf onr dear friend J. by supposing that his knowledge df 
trade and commerce is of a very verdant character. 

]R. S^ speaks of limited liability benefiting one class at the expense 
9f another ; but he has failed to show us the truth of this assertion, 
because he has fled away from tbe domain of fact in his endeayour 
to illustrate. If a companj^ limited commence an extremely hazardous 
trade, the creditor who gives them credit is an equally hazardous 
trader, and he is not justified in expecting certain returns. We 
aflirm, with all due respect to our friend E. S., that such a private 
trader is a blockhead/ and unworthy of the least pity or respects 

The rule mentioned by R. S. in his secondly, respecting the 
standard by which profits and losses are adjusted, is a curious speci- 
men of trading dogma. If a man or a company realize profits, it is 
either added to capital or withdrawn ; if they suffer losses, it is 
deducted from their capital, as lone as there is any capital remain- 
ing. There is perfect justice in this, and we do not see how it is 
possible to do otherwise. R. S. would not, certainly, have the 
profits divided among the creditors instead of the sharenolders P 

We contend that a premium is not placed on rash speculation by 
the principle of limited liability, because the legislature has wisely 
ordered that every facility shall be afforded to the trading creditor 
to know what risk he is likely to run in any dealings he may have 
with a limited company. And no principle is to be blamed for want 
of care, caution, and business tact in either companies or private 
trades. 

" Truefit," most certainly, has not fitted himself to the subject he 
has chosen to advocate, nor has he fitted the subject to himself; for 
he appears altogether at sea in his mazy wanderings after the thread 
of the argument, which as constantly eludes the Q. E. D, which so 
conspicuously adorn " his waspish style, and leave it stingless," in 
very deed and truth to the arguments of his opponents. It wouldL 
fatigue the reader to pursue, in detail, " Truefit " in all his vagaries, 
because it woidd be a monotonous repetition, — refutation of the 
same things replied to in our remarks contra J. and H. S. The 
reader will find the best argument in favour of limited liability by 
reading again the article of " Tniefit," and thereby will he be con- 
vinced that Truefit ought truly to be spelt Mi^t, so far as regards 
our present debate on the beneficial effects of limited liabihty in 
public companies. 

It must not be supposed that we ignore the immense amount of 

rash speculation which every few years crops out, whether under 

the influence of the " last shilling; and tbe last acre " liability, or the 

twenty shilling share limited liability scheme. This earth has 

- always bad a certain number of its denizens very properly called 

r schemers, who every few years are prompted to e:diraordinary 

f activity ; these are admirably paired with a class called with equal 
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pToprtety dupes, and the two elassef are alternately anmsed anj 
annoyed by their active employment in the interesting game of^ ' 
and sharps, — one baits and the other is baited, — the process 
equally pleasing np to a certain point, when it is found that oi ^ 
class is bitten and the other hcts bitten ; it is a mere matter of grani'^ 
mar — a conjugation of the verb of substance — which, impenectiy 
committed to memory in early life, is constantly recurring at ereiy' 
stage, eren to the sere and yellow leaf of old age. 

Dear reader, we retire from the conflict ; how we ha^e com- 
ported ourselves in the arena, it is for jm to decide. We tru^ 
however, that your approval will be given with acclamation in 
favour of limited liability in public companies, and its beneficid 
effects on the community at large. Dslta. 



The Histobiak. — No historian can be really great, who is not 
at once a poet and a moralist. It is because Lord Macaulay was 
not gifted with the higher faculty of either, that, notwithstanding 
his dramatic temper and admirable tact, he will fail to retain a fint 
place in the ranks of English historians. Mr. Carlyle, uncouth u 
his handiwork appears when compared with that felicitous art, and 
that finished rhetoric, is an infinitely truer student of life* an infi- 
nitely more reliable observer of the past. The historian of tiie 
Commonwealth is to the historian of the devolution as the ** iliad" 
of Homer to the *' Iliad" of Pope. Lord Macaulay, though he 
wrote poems, was not a poet ; Mr. Carlyle, though he has written 
none, is. The one paints with inimitable grace the face ; the other, 
though in a somewnat rou^h way, dissects the heart. The one is 
superficially accurate and picturesque, the other is true to the core. 
The one stops outside, and, microscope in hand, examines with 
immense attention the coat ; the other pierces into the life, noting 
the coat also as it passes, and finding something even there whi^ 
had somehow eluded the eye of the other. For, in contrast witii 
the accuracy of the imagination, the literalness of an unpoetie 
intellect, even within its own field, is always comparatively sterile 
and unexaot. The poet and the moralist. The poet to explain the 
hearts of men and women ; the moralist to explore their actions by 
the laws which God has established in His universe. And it cannot 
be doubted, I think, that the higher and purer the imagination ia, 
the higher and purer is the truth which it reaches. — Shiblkt, 
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ARTIFICIALITY. 

Thxbb is no uninixed good in this life. He wlio will climb ilie 
ill of honoi^ must pay the cost in increased watchfulDess and cir- 
amspectioii at every upward step, lest he lose his footing on the 
lazzling and slippery height, and be hurled headlong to its base : he 
rho win be rich must rise early and work late, must take little 
*e8t, eat the bread of carefulness, and drink the waters of anxiety : 
le who would be famous must be content to battle with malice and 
iUYT ; to see the finger of scorn pointed at him, or to hear some, 
while counting the leaves in his wreath, exclaim, ** Enough, or one 
too many ." So is it with all ]^ursuits. There is a spirit of compensa- 
tion pervading terrestrial thmgs. You may gather pearls, but you 
run the risk of being drowned in the attempt. Civilization 
has gradually spread over the earth till it is now nearly universal. 
In its onward career it has conferred numberless blessings, mental 
and physical, individual and social, upon the human race. But it 
has, at the same time, brought its evils, we will not say to make the 
balance true, because this would imply that the em completely 
neutralized Ihe ^ood, and that therefore we can make no progress, 
a doctrine in which we do not believe ; but as a set-off we may notice 
the lives shortened of their natural length in toiling for our conveni- 
ences and luxuries ; sacrificed either in building for our pleasure, 
or in traversing the deen for our profit. We of the present day 
reap the results of past civilization. Vo we, in our refined manners, 
our extended commerce, and our dazzling inventions, pay any com- 
pensation for this state of things P We think we do ; and the penalty, 
charged in full, consists in the artificiality of our life and manners 
compared with bygone times, an artificiality which increases with our 
civilization. ArtificiaUty is, we believe, a necessity; the natural 
result of civilization. In the savage state everything is open, 
natural, and undisguised. There is no circumlocution, or periphrasis, 
in telling one another their opinions of each other's conduct. When 
war is declared, it is war — hteraUy, " war to the knife " when the 
calumet is smai^ed ; but peace, while it lasts, is sacred. As civiliza- 
tion advances, this tendency to outspokenness is rounded off and 
smoothed down. By the attrition of time it is so changed in form 
and manner that the same idea has to be, if we wish to see it in its 
true colours, brought forth from the heavy folded drapery in which 
it has been enveloped to the light of day, and carefully examined: in 
{;eneral, we pass it by as a tmng of trivial or no import. Observe, 
m the early history of the Saxon and other rude nations, the plain- 
ness and outspokenness of the people. ** You he in your throat," 
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was a oommon mode of expresnon when dissenting firam the opinioBi 
of the speaker, l^is, too, was used by prince, peer, and knight, as 
well as by yilleiD. In these times eTerything moral or immonl 
went under its real name, and was displayed in its proper colours, 
without any attempt to soften its light or relieve ics glare bj 
artfully constructed and delicately woven tissues of sophistry or 
periphrasis. In the days of Chaucer, Shakspere, Jonson, this is 
plaialy apparent, so that parts of their writings — ^we refer now to the 
two latter in particular — appear to polite and refined ears, in ^m 
nfaieteenth century, as revolting or UDuecessarily vicious. Tidi 
arises from the fact that the terms employed conv^ the meaning 
in such a way as to leave no doubt of its being understood ; nay, 
more, they are such as bring up the veritable thing in its own proper 
form before us, and compel us to take note of it. We forj^et that 
the novelist, moralist, and dramatist of tiie present day often sajs 
the same or similar things, but he takes care to cover his disi^ree- 
able truth, or subtle insinuation, with a garment of the choicest 
material and most attractive colours. Thus, in place of the out- 
spokenness of our ancestors, we have the delicate inuendo, and the 
covert sneer of the present day, so that the real truth is concealed 
in a clond of words, and may be completely lost sight of by tlie 
heedless or general reader. It is a noteworthy fact that this artifi- 
ciality did not make its way into England until it had been practised 
fbr some time upon the Continent ; it being, in fact, introduced thence. 
As soon as the English adopted the more refined, courteous, and 
pcdite habits and manners of their Gallic and continental neighboulv 
generally, thi& system of artificiality crept in with it, and has con- 
tinued to grow with our growth from that time to the present. It 
has now, so say our novelists, attained such dimensions, that it has 
become a canker eating into the core of our existence, and rendering 
life unreal. Instead of the old doctrine, What is, is ; and what is, is 
rigfat,-*-we are told that what is, is not ; there is nothing real about 
us, it is all sham ; and therefore, what is, is wrong, radically wrong; 
and what is not, alone is right. This is the theme of our moralists 
of the present day, — Carlyle, Dickens, Kingsley, Tennyson, and 
Hiackcray. We do not, therefore, wonder at the themes they 
choose, or that many should admire, reverence, and follow them. 

It is a very remarkable circumstance in the history of man, thai 
any one, be he prophet or charlatan, who shall arise and ^^oclaim 
that the world is turned upside down, and declare that nine-ten^ 
of his countrymen are ro^es, vagabonds, and hypocrites, will be 
sure to obtain a large audience. He wiU soon make converts, and 
have a crowd of disciples who will swear by him as their authority 
in all things. We do not, generally speaking, like being abused; 
but it is nevertheless a notorious fact, that all who declaim against 
national vice and hypocrisy are sure of obtaining an audience and 
anplause. Two or three circumstances contribute to this remarit- 
able state of things. The generality of mankind now inherit the 
characteristio of the Athenians of dd; they desire to hear some new 



The lore of aovelfy and ekaage is 00 stroftg upon ^m, that 
no sooner does any one appear -with, vajr n^w doetrlbe, or any 
modification of old doctrine, than the multitude ran after him, are 
entaranoed with his teaching, and immediately make him their idol, 
iill some other prophet, with fresher and more startling wonders, 
appears upon the stage, to he heard and exalted in the room of the 
former favourite, where he will remain till displaced hy a more 
startling novelty still. Another cause is found, we presume, in the 
faet that the hearers of these teachers do not for a moment suppose 
thatkthey, respectable men and women, can be included in the 
eategorf of those who are stigmatized as shams — ^we had nearly 
written another word ; and also because their teacher, whether he 
propounds his doctrine orally or in writing, does not forget to 
expose the follies and vices of the upper classes, and because he 
does not say to them individually. You, Mr. Brown, imf^3;in6 
yourself to be a- very resectable and worthy gentleman, with silk 
umbrella, seats at church, &o., &c, : well, sir, you are nothing of the 
sort ; indeed, sir, you are not; you are a sham; you do as you do to 
be like others, and to have praise of men whom you profess to 
reverence and respect, but whom, in your heart, you despise : or 
Tou Mrs. Sobinson, who profess to be in ecstasies of delignt when 
Mrs. Jones drops in unexpectedly upon you, you are an old h3rpOT 
crite; you know you are; and, despite Ihie charming smile and 
jgentle pressure of the hand, really wish the a^resaid Mrs. Jones at 
Utah, or some other equally pleasant and distant region. Moreover, 
you know that the next tmie you take tea with Mrs. Simpson, the 
actions, dress, 4&c., of Mrs. Jones will be subjected to a keen and 
searching criticism ; she will be weighed in the balances by you and 
be found wanting. Such teachers, then, will always be w^ received. 
They will, however, have two separate and distinct classes of hearers, 
*— the giddy million, who rejoice m them for abusing things in general, 
and who are ready to adore them without in the least understand- 
ing their true doctrine, or entertaining the slightest conception of the 
real tendency of their philosophy, yet who, if they did, would be 
the first to turn again, and rend them. The other class consists 
of the thoughtful few, who discover their hidden and double 
meaning, and contemplate what will be the end of these things. 

Of the celebrated authors whom we have named, and who 
are undoubtedly at the present time the great favourites of 
the reading public, aU have joined to preach a crusade against 
the artificiality, ihe intense unreality, of the every-day hfe of 
society, generally and individually, as exemplified in the present 
day. "Wiethe in history, essay, novel, or poem, they contrive to 
^iter their protest agaiDst this age of make-believe and hypocrisy. 
That such writers should count their readers by ndilions is not to be 
wondered at, for the reasons above given, nor is it anv matter of sur- 
prise that the thoughtful should pay them deference ; for, setting aside 
Ihe fact that they come to us with a new doctrine, they are, in their 
own proper persons^ entitled to our deference and respect. They 
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999 amoog the — or» ■• lonie will no doubt aatert, thej are ike — 
<m|^iial »nd profound philosophic thinkers of the a^ ; oertain^ 
thej constitute the most attnctire and endnrins: writers. fUtch is 
at the heiKL of his own peooliar walk. Their influence is great, and 
ihey kuow it ; nor have they been at all sparing in exerting it, nor 
hare tliey haid to complain of a scanty harvest in return for the 
rich, living thought, sown broadcast m the fields of poesy and 
prose, which, sinking into and germinating in the mind of the 
reader, has produced in some thirty, sixty, or a hundred fold. As 
a further reason of their iuooess, — and by success we do- not 
here mean that they have accomplished the moral and social re- 
form they seem bent upon carrymg out, because this is scaircdy 
begun as yet, and must be a work of time ; but only that amount 
of success which is sufficient for encouragement as an earnest 
of future triumphs, and an anchor of hope that the whole of 
the grand scheme of social reform, as planned by its apostles, will 
eventually be accomplished, and which consists in securiDg the 
adhesion of the many, and, what is to them of far more valuer the 
^ood wishes and corporation of some among the thoughtful and 
mtellectual of their brethren, — we may note the natiure of the topic 
which forms the text of their declamation. This is artificiality. 
Now, nationally, an Englishman prides himself u}>on his reality. 
He boasts himself of his blunt and open manners, and sturdy, 
independent behaviour, and is frequently tempted to criticize the 
affectation and hypocrisy — as he is pleased to term it-;-of his conti- 
nental neighbours; to mstitute comparisons, and, with Pharisaic 
complacency, draw the conclusion that he is more candid and better 
than the^. This national chanicteriBtic is found, in a greater or less 
degree, m every individual of tiie race of Englishmen. To tell an 
individual Englishman, " Sir, you think yourself a very worthy 
and very amiimle man, but, excuse me, my dear sir, I feel it my 
duty to tell you that you are a hypocrite ; a downright sham ; that 
you are rotten at the core," — sucn a message as this, if delivered 
personally, would insure for the bearer a pretty good chance of 
kissing his mother earth, or having to defend an action in the Court 
of Queen's Bench for libel or defamation of character. 

Yet such is, in substance, the message delivered by Thackeray 
and the other apostles of social reform. Whence, then, their 
success P Simply, as stated above, that they do not individualize, 
but paint society at large, and leave each individual to apply the 
moral. The Englishman loves— or rather, as Thackeray would tdl 
him, has deluded himself into the belief that he loves — ^reality, 
candour, and honesty. Tell him of any one who possesses not these 
qualities, but practises their opposites, and he will stigmatize him as 
a villain and a scoundrel, deserving the reprobation of all upright 
and respectable men: In imbibing the teachings of his monitor, he 
forgets that he stands in the same category with those whom he 
condemns, and over whom he is apt to wave the palm of self- 
righteousness and fancied superiority. Accordingly, when Carljle [ 
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or Kin p sle y exhort men to be as they are, — to show their manlmets 
iBy tkeir reality and naturabiess, to have done with artificiality and 
keeping up appearances, — ^the many applaud the sentiments, and 
echo far and near the cry ; while the thoughtful — who cannot deny 
that a great deal of artificiality does exist in every-day life ; that 
men and things are not as they seem; are constrained to admit that 
many things are wrong, and ought not to be ; and that it would be 
for the good of society at large, both in the moral and social aspect 
of the question, if many of me proposed reforms were carried mto 
effect — catch the burden of the song, and act upon it. 

Having noticed the state of society and its causes, the reformers 
or denouncers of it, their object, its success, and the causes at wort 
to produce it, we shall be prepared to enter on a consideration of 
the means employed by these moral crusaders to storm the citadel 
of artificiality, the success which has hitherto attended their 
measures, and the beneficial results, if any, likely to accrue to 
society should the effort be crowned with success. 

Each of the champions, though having the same object in view/ 
has pursued a different course, and arrived at different stages 
towards its accomplishment. Mr. Thackeray has removed the 
curtains, and exposed the weak points in the fortress, but he has, as 
yet, offered nothing in their place. He has laid society bare to its 
very framework ; he has taken the scalpel in hand, and, using it 
unflinchingly and unsparingly, has dissected the body politic, ex- 
posing to public gaze and to public scorn the mass of corruption, 
the wounds and sores which are cankering and festering m its 
every part. But he has done no more. He has made no attempt 
Mto heal. Th e Laureate^ too, declaims loudly against our national 
^hypocrisy, in some very rugged and powerful verse, found in the 
introduction to " Maud," published some eight years ago, he thus 
enumerates our evil deeds : — 

'* Peace sitting under her olive, and slurring the dajs gone bj, 
When the poor are hovelled and hustled together each sex, like sivine; 
When only the ledger lives, and not only all men lie. 
Peace in her vineyard — yes! bat a company forges the, wine, 
And the vitriol madness flashes ap in the raffiaa's head, 
Till the filthy by- lane rings to the yell of the trampled wife; 
While chalk, and alam, and plaster are sold to the poor for bread, 
And the spirit of murder works in the very means of life; 
And sleep must lie down armed, for the villanous centre- bits 
Grind on the wakeful ear in the hush of the moonless nights; 
While another is cheating the sick of a few last gasps as be sits 
To pestle a poisoned poison behind his crimson lights : 
When a Mammonlte mother kills her babe for a burial fee, 
And Timon s Mammon grins on a pile of children's bones." 

But the only remedy proposed by the Laureate at that time for our 
acknowledged shortcomings ana misdeeds was war ; the evil had 
been engendered and developed to its then and present hideous 
1863. 2 a 
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dimensions during the lone, lon^ canker of peace, therefore war wmI 
to be the panacea for all iUs. For, says Mr. Tennyson in the next] 
line,— 

** It it peace or war ? Better war! lood war bj laod and by sea, 
War with a tboosand battles, and shaking a hundred thones; 
For I trost, if an enemy's fleet came yonder roond by the bill, 
And the rushing battle bolt sang from the three-decker out of the foam. 
That the smooth-faced, snub-nosed rogne woald leap from his ooonter and till, 
And strike, if he conld, — were it but with his cheating yard-wand, — home.* 

We are not aware that the Laureate has proposed any otho*! 
remedy for the shocking state of society which he so much deplores; j 
and therefore we must class him with Mr. Thackeray as a prober, 
but not a healer. It is our humble opinion that these two gentle- 
men haye stopped considerably short of the mark. Their missioa 
is but half fulnlled. Open wounds and festering sores we are not I 
surprised to see in a surgery, because there they are only probed 
and made bare in order to be the more efiectually healed ; Ibut he 
who would uncover a beggar's wounds in the open street to gratify 
curiosity, or with any other motive than to pour in the healing 
balsam, justly deserves our censure and reprobation. In plain 
language, we consider that neither Thackeray nor Tennyson has 
any right to probe us, as the former has done in " Vanity Fair " 
and yarious " Koundabout Papers," and the latter in the lines above 
<iuoted, unless they are prepared to point us to a sovereign remedy. 
This they have not done. Tennyson's panacea of war is of course 
out of the question. Of the others, Carlyle and Dickens expose our 
artificiality in every shape and form, and are fond of twitUng us 
with our numerous inconsistencies in public and private life, while 
fSIingsley not only wounds but points out the remedy. He strikes 
with one hand, and repairs the oreach with the other. As a conse- 
! quence, we believe that he will be more generally appreciated, and 
! obtain the sympathy of thoughtful and philanthropic men, and in 
.' the end be more successful in the accomplishment of his work of 
^social reform than any of the others. While Tennyson loud and 
deep exclaims, — 

" Gnrst be the social wants that sin agahist the strength of youth I 
Gnrst be the social lies that warp ns from the living truth ! 
Curst be the sickly forms that err from nature's honest rule! 
And curst the gold that gilds the straitened forehead of the fool,''— 

Xingsley points to this world as the scene, and the present life as ] 
the time whence to commence and carry on a sociu reformation. 
Society may be, and is, bad; but it is not past remedy. In our 
Christianity, adulterated and debased as we have made it by our 
selfishness and hypocrisy, Mr. Kingsley discerns the source of true 
manliness and womanliness, which shall hereafter gush forth as the 
fount of social blessing. He desires to reunite God and nature, 
godliness and life; and instead of looking upon the world as a 
wilderness, and its inhabitants in an asceiae and misanthropic point 
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f Tie"^, he believes the earth to be Grod's earth, and declares that 
otwithstanding the many blemishes to be found in it, it may, if we 
riU each arise and do our own share in its renovation, still become 
scene of freshness, beauty, and happiness, and that here, if we 
rill, G-od'a kingdom may come and be established. - 

We have all things from God, who is the giver of all. " Every 

icalth J breath you ever drew, every cheerful hour you ever spent, 

^erj ^ood crop you ev^ raised safely, came to you by Hie visitation 

»f Ghod. I tell you that every sensible thought or plan that ever 

ame into your heads, every loving, honest, manly, womanly feeling 

hat ever rose in your hearts, Gbd visited you to put it there." Mr. 

lingsley looks upon man as a noble bemg still, capabk of lofty 

aspirations and great achievements, and the moral he points is this : 

JTour duty, then, is to obey these thoughts and impulses ; to arise 

md gird yourself for the conflict with tne selfishness and hypocrisy 

rou are daily practising; to tear down the wall of artificiality 

behind which you are ensconced, and to stand forth a man. In no 

mse resist such thoughts, lest haply you be foimd with those who 

would fight against God. Eingsley will, we believe, do more 

towards me amelioration and renovation of our Social condition than 

all the. others put together, because he proceeds about his work in 

a different manner. He puUs down your old patched and crazy 

tenement^ but at the same time points you to the hewn and polished 

stones, and assists you to rear a more stately and enduring edifice, 

worthy of yourself and your age. Of the omer moralists who have 

exdaimed against the artificiality of society we have omitted to 

mention Angus B. Eeach, and the "far-famed jester of Fleet Street," 

Ptmeh^ As, however, ^e latter contains the contributioDS of 

some of the celebrated writers previously mentioned, we need not 

examine its principles here. Suffice it to say that we do not think 

that ridicule or satire has ever efiected much at any time towards 

the reformation of men or society. People may laugh over their 

own follies or those of their neighbours as ridiculed in Charivari, 

but they are none the better for it ; they go on froin day to day 

just as they always went. Mr. Beach has, we believe, published 

a little book, entitled the ** Natural History of Humbugs, in which 

the re<d and the outside appearance of various phases of society 

are oontnasted ; but the conclusion at which the writer arrives is 

that, " barring a lucky chance now and again, an adventurer will 

find that in the battle of life every man must be his own trumpeter. 

Sound your own charge and ride over everybody, or somebody else 

wiU sound his charge and ride over you. The world is a brass band. 

The tune they play is Humbug." 

With the exception of Kingsley, we do not consider that any of 
the apostles of reality will effect much ; so that we have no fear of 
seemg the world turned upside down ere the present century is 
.^niong the things that were; then, perhaps, some prophet of 
^B.*^$500, in righteous indignation at the monstrosity of the sham 
j ^y which he is surroimded, will hold us and our doings up to his 
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audience as patterns of perfection, whom lie exhorts them to imitate. 
The present is never fairly judged. By some rainglorious boasten 
it is keld up as Idie acme of perfection ; its men are among tbf 
giants of the earth ; while the past is looked upon as an a^ whe& 
the world was in its infancy, and its inhalntants JLiliputians in intel^ 
leot and achievements. 

In conclusion, we have to notice what beneficial results -would, in 
all probability, accrue to society, if it obeyed the behests of its new 
teachers, ana, abandoning conventionaliBm, stood forth, in undis- 
guised " veracity." 

We may say, at the outset, that we do not believe in the possi- 
bility of the thing. Ardficialiiy, or c<mventionalism, is a result <^ 
civilization ; and till the one is destroyed the other will continue to 
exist. What is any civilization in its rudest state but artificialitj 
and conventionalism P Push the theory to its limit, and you are at 
once made aware of its absurdity. If we are to give up shanmiing, 
why not give up dressing? Are we to go back to the state when 
" wild in woods the noble savage ran," or stop at a halfway bouse on 
the road P We do not see any ; and if one is erected, are we not 
still as inconsistent, or more so than before? for whereas in the 
one case we do not pretei^d to anything 'very extraordinary, in 
the latter we do, and are but hypocrit^ after all. Hair crows 
naturally ; therefore, says Mr. Carlyle, eschew shaving, and do not 
deprive nature of its ornaments. But the nails grow naturaUy; 
therefore, according to Mr. Carlyle's theory, do not clip them ; let 
them become as ea^es* claws. Does he act on this principle P Most 
assuredly not. It is a very noteworthy fact that Mr. Carlyle, and 
even Thackeray and the Laureate, dress and live like other respect- 
able people. ' However much they exclaim against the convention- 
alities and refinements of social life, they are found to indulge in 
them, and to perform the i^reeable at times to perfection. '*01d 
Mocha" and **hot rolls" will still be found upon me brei^fast table 
of these gentlemen, which is laid, we doubt not, with due formality, 
artificial though it be ; though the former stands a chance of being 
a compound of horse-beans and the " veracious" article, and the 
latter of ** chalk, and alum, and plaster," and potatoes, with the 
farina of wheat. 

If the world is a sham, and all the men and women merely 
shammers, may we not conclude that among other shams there is 
such a thing as a sham philosophy P We think that we may, and 
that among the teachers of it may be reckoned many of the great 
names we have cited. We do not in the least doubt their sincerity 
in attacking our artificiality; we believe they truly deplore the 
general tone of the morals of society, and that their heart's desire is 
that it may be reformed. What we do doubt is, their sincerity in 
wishing us to follow out their exhortation to come out and be 
separats and real. Supposing the thing accomplished, what better 
should we be for itP " Skin a Russian, and you find a Tartar;" 
skin an Englisbman, and what then ?— make bare the inner life to 
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our friends, and they to ns. "Will our mutual respect and esteem 
be increased P We doubt it. A plain-spoken man is now-a-days 
generallypronounced a bore. He is always obtrusive and con- 
ceited. H!e is an inveterate grumbler, and is neither contented 
with himself nor with anything around him. In his outspokenness 
he seldom nor ever finds anything to approve of; and what he does 
say had, generally speaking, been better left unsaid. "We may ask. 
Have we any right to strip and probe one another in this way P 
Are we certain that everything is a sham ? If a friend tells us he 
is glad to see us, are we to believe that he only says so because it 
is tke' custom of the world so to do — it is a conventionality —and 
that he wishes we were banished from his sight P If so, what be- 
comes of our Christian charity, which " hopeth all things, beareth 
all things, and beHeveth all things'* P What of the associations of 
friendship, country, and homeP "What of all the yearnings and 
aspirations of youth after the great and noble P What of all the 
toils and struggles of manhood after the good, the beautifal, and 
the trueP What of the long retrospective vista which memory 
portrays so vividly to declining years, and in which we seem to act 
a^ain our early life, as we dwell with fond and mournful recollec- 
tions on the companions of our childish glee, when life had neither 
care nor cloud, all of whom are now at rest, and we alone survive? 
What of the affectionate care, tender regard, and thoughtM kind- 
ness, which not*only robs old age of its moroseness and misanthropy, 
but makes it a positive pleasure to feel ourselves getting old, m 
order that we may fully appreciate the value of that tender, loving 
«are which smooths our pulow now, and will at last close our eyes 
in death P "What becomes of all tfaos P It vanishes into air, and is 
lost in the mists of sham. 

Are not those who so tenderly wait on us shamming, if not 
preparing to ** pestle a poisoned poison " in our chamber, and deprive 
us of •* a few last gasps " P Are they not waiting till those few last 
gasps are over to quarrel and fight for our suDsistanceP — scarce 
waiting till we have shuffled off this mortal coil before they enter into 
-our inheritance. Can we beheve this of our dearest relatives and 
friends P To follow the principle out, all faith in human kind must 
be abandoned for ever. Are we propped to do this P It is plain 
that if you tell a man you have been acting the hypocrite, and he 
makes the same confession to you, that you have lost faith in each 
other, and are not likely to give one another credence, even though 
you both assert that you l^ve done with shams, and mean to be 
real, veracious men in all things. The tendency of the doctrine is 
entirely negative. It completely destroys our faith in our own 
species, but it gives us nothing in its place. We believe that 
artificiality gives us some advantages along with many dis- 
advantages. The courteous behaviour and suavi^ of manner 
exercised in refined society or in company, if it do not always 
fffect our inward life, and make us what we seem — ^which we think 
it generally does, — can hardly be said to make us more rude and 
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imeiTiluecL It would oertainlj be for the advantage of all if biob 
of the BoaYity of the drawing-room and ball-room were earned inH 
the small but more endearing limits of the family circle. 

A careful and impartial ob^err^of men and things will no doobt 
meet with many cases of hypocrisy in the circle to -wliich k 
belongs ; but is he thence to condnde that all are hypoc rite a, te 
become a misanthrope, and abandon the haunts of men P We ait 
each of ns, no doubt, worse and better than we seem. X^et each. 
then, do his own work in the world heartily and earnestly, and n<K 
pretend to^do it ; availing onrselves of the yarioos little artificialititf 
and conventionalities of life, which serve as shields to protect m 
from the thorns and briars which cross onr path, and wHich laake 
onr way in life, and the encompassing of onr object, not only moic 
pleasant to ourselves, but also more easy of execution. IS'atiiTe k 
secret in her operations. The blood circulates, and the system <^ 
digestion goes on, yet the process is not exposed, but is covered 
over with a fair cuticle. Strip us of this, and expose to xnutiuJ 
ftae the arrangement beneath, and should we discern the beautiM 
in each other more readily than we do at pcesentP Artificiahtf 
is necessary to life. IR. S. 



Culture cmd SeJf-CuUure : a Guide to the Improvement of the 3£mi 
and Life, By Sakuel IS^bil. London : Houkton and Wright, 
65, Paternoster ILow. 

Wb have great pleasure in introducing to the notice of our ret^ers^ 
this new work from the pen of onr worthy friend and coadjutor, 
Mr. Neil. It will be found to be a meet companion to his " x oung 
Debater " and his " Composition and Elocution," and we predict for 
it at least an e^ual degree of popularity — though that is not small; 
the former being in its twelfth, and the latter in its fourteenth 
thousand. Although still wet from the press, it has already ob- 
tained a most flattering reception. One critic declares it to be 
** an ingot of the finest gold ! and rich will be the youthftd mind 
that takes and incorporates it by devout and incessant meditation 
with his own thougnts and feelings. . . . Mr. Neil has here 
presented a book which, to use a common phrase less fignrativelj 
fiian literally, is worth its weight in gold. He has been of admirable 
service to his country, entitling him to the thanks of millions of 
boys and young men now living, and of the generations yet to come." 

JLord Macaulay*8 History of England* Part I. London: 

Longman, Green, and Co. 

A MOKTH after his demise, a brief sketch of the life, and an. 
estimate of the writings, of Loid Macauky was presented (Feb.^ 
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''ISOO) to our readers. Not a few of those who perused that abstract 
'^'S^ill be glad to compare it with the iloge, prepared for the Boyal 
"^^ Society, of the noble historian of England oy the rey. historian of 
^^^I^atin Christianity, Henry Hart Mihrnin. 

, ^ ' We have compared them diligently, and have found no important 
^.fact omitted in the former, and Httle difference of opinion in 
^*'. essentials between the two papers. Nor do we find the style of 
^'Xiarrative adopted in the latter much more favourable to a true 
^'' ' comprehension of the genius of the great modern historian. The 
^ merits of the history are well known to our readers. It has been 
- " tiie subject both of review and of debate in our pages. We may 
' refer here especially to the appraisal of its worth contained in pages 
- 84 and 85 of the paper in this serial already spoken of. We need 
•' scarcely say we rejoice to see this issue of the notable story of our 
K- land's progress, it will place within the reach of multitudes, as a 
'■ possession, a graphic and interesting work, the perusal of which 
^ cannot fail to oe advantageous to every person of whose education 
it is made a part. In this monthly portion the biography contains 
' 23 pages, and there are 96 pages of the history, in neat, distinct, 
double-columned type, similar to that employed in the people's 
edition of the Essays, but with this very important difference,'-^ 
that the chief paragraphs have inset notes of the topics on which 
they treat, thus making reference easy. In such an issue it would 
have been advisable, especially for the use of students, to number 
the paragraphs. Copious indexes, all the prefaces, and proper title- 
pages will, we presume, be added to this serial publication, which is 
so sure to be popular. There are now three editions of the work to 
be had, viz., the Library edition, in five vols., 8vo., price £4 ; the 
Cabinet edition, in eight vols., post Svo., £2 8s. ; and the present, or 
People's edition, in fourteen parts, at Is. each, forminff four volumes, 
to range with the Essays. If the publishers would extend their 
favour by issuing the miscellaneous writings, speeches, and poems 
of the author in otiier two volumes of a similar kind, they would 
do well. 

The Uw/yreached Ootpel : cm Embedded Truth. By the Author 
of "The Study of the Bible." London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 

The Practical Consequences of Teaching any Future Eestoration qf 
the Bace, London : Houlston and Wright. 

The design of the first of the above pamphlets is to establish a 
distinction between the " gospel of the church " (p. 14), or of *' the 
cross " (p. 20), as relating to the recovery of fedlen men (p. 13), and 
the " gospel of the kingdom," as announcing that after the resur- 
rection the Jews *' will rule over all lands " and " teach all people, 
Isa. Ixi. 6 " (pp. 7, 8). It is humiliating enough to have tiie glad 
tidings of great joy unto all people converted into an assertion that 
" the kingdom or headship of humanity " belongs to the Jews after 
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the flesh (p. 10) ; but it will astonish the reader of the New Testa- 
ment to be informed that, ** daring the entire life of Christ, neither 
He nor His disciples appear to have taught any other doctrine " (p. 9). 

In justification of the opinion that we have ttoo gospels, the author 
gives only his ipse dixit. The kingdom, of which the keys were 
committed to St. Peter, is the Christian church, and the church is 
the kingdom. As such only could our Lord foretell that it would 
be (Matt. xxi. 43), and the apostles declare (Acts xiii. 46) that it 
was, taken from the Jewish nation, and given to a people bringing 
forth the fruits thereof. Notwithstanding the assertion of this 
writer (p. 16), the kingdomproclaimed by onr Lord was the religious 
constitution founded by Him, a state of Christian privileges and 
obligations, a reign of spiritual principles (1 Cor. iv. 20) " within," 
because not consisting of meats and drinks (Eom. xiv. 17), or 
** among " the contemporaries of our Lord, because not coming with 
outward show; which was not "here" or "there" as to locality 
(Lxike xvii. 20), and yet "at hand" (Matt. x. 7) ; from which some 
were not afar off as to disposition (Matt. xii. 34), and into which 
characters generally despised were actually entering by faith, while 
from it the Jews, as a people, were being cast out through unbelief 
(Matt. xxi. 31). According to tHe New Testament, the being a Gen- 
tile was not, according to 3ie "Embedded Truth" it is, a barrier to 
admission into the " kingdom " of heaven. As the kingdom and 
the church were one and the same thing, so the gospel of the king- 
dom was the same proclamation as the gospel of the church. 

The authors of both the above pamphlets misconceive the mean- 
ing of the word restitution in Acts iii. 21 ; and yet it lies at the 
root of their theories of prophecy. Had they referred to the Greek, 
they would have perceived that of two possible meanings they adopt 
the one opposed to the grammatical construction of the sentence, 
and denied by the facts of history. The word " restitution " is in. 
the singular, and the relative " wmch " in the plural number, show- 
ing that it is not a restoration that was foretold, but things relating 
to Christ. As the word, again, occurs nowhere else in the New 
Testament, we have to imderstand its purport from the verb of which 
it is a derivative, which signifies either restoration or consummation. 
Hie former sense is forbidden by the context, for to speak of 
restoring things that are to be proanced is absurd ; but the apostle 
may pomt to events which are a consummation or fulfilment of 
prophecy. Granting, however, that " restitution " in this passage 
means a restoration of something lost, it is plain that as " the head- 
ship of humanity " never belonged to the Jews, it could never be 
restored. 

This future exaltation of the Jews " after the flesh," though so 
fascinating to a certain order of mind, is opposed to both the s])irit 
and the letter of the New Testament. We have the clearest possible 
declarations that Christianity knows nothing of the distinction 
between Jew and Gentile, except as a thing of the past. St^ Paid 
points to the fact that it had no existence imder Abraham, and 
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empHatically declarea that the promises made to him are unaffected 
by the law (Gal. iii. 17, et passim). The ** kingdom " promised to 
him was not, as stated on page 10, the hirthright of his seed after 
the flesh, hut of those after the spirit (Horn. iii. 29). This apostle 
labours to show that Sarah, who was set aside for Hagar, was a 
type of the Gentile dispensation, and the bondswoman the type of 
ttie Jewish ; and that as Sarah wa^ restored by the birth of Isaac, 
so the Gentile, set aside for a time by the Jew, is imder Christ 
restored to the privileges he had under and in the person of 
Abraham. This, and not that advocated in the above pamphlets, is 
the only "restitution" known to the apostles. 

By applying the terms Hagar, Ishmael, Mount Sinai, the earthly 

Jerusalem, to the Jewish church ; and Sarah, Isaac, Mount Sion, 

and the Jerusalem from above, to the Christian church, St. Paul 

does all he can to exalt that which these writers disparage, and to 

lower in our estimation that which they are fond of exalting. In 

4he writings of St. Peter (1 Ep. ii. 9, 10), again, it is Christians 

that are — but in these pamphlets it is Jews, because Jews, that are 

• to be — a royal and sacerdotal race. The prophecies of Isaiah, from 

chap. liv. to the end, are applied by St. Paul (Gal. iv. 27, et seq,), 

and those of Amos (ix. 11, 12), by St. James (Acts xv. 13 — 21), to 

the realities and glories of this dispensation ; but by the writers of 

these pamphlets meir fulfilment is relegated to an undefined future. 

One of the noblest elements of Christianity is, — " Henceforth know 

, we no man after the flesh ;*' and it is with this principle that such 

writers liave no sympathy. 

In the above works we flnd the theory of Universalism en- 
grafted upon Plymouth Brethrenism. According to the author of 
tne first of the two, " the primitive and divine idea of the gospel 
relating to a kingdom," was " the restoration of the race under the 
Messiah" (p. 7). If primitive, the author gives no proof of it. 
Where we may learn its divinity he does not inform us. He tells 
us, ''we have only to turn to the writings of Moses and the 
prophets to perceive this." Myriads upon myriads, age after age, 
^ave turned to those writings without perceiving it ; and mere re- 
iteration will not mend the matter. Instead of manfully facing the 
fact admitted in the second pamphlet, that " the doctrine of universal 
salvation is inconsistent with some of the plainest declarations of 
Scripture" (p. 6), the author gives references to prophecies which 
have not the remotest bearing upon the subject, and quotes phrases 
from the New Testament in a sense not justified by the consent of 
critics and scholars. We should object to neither the references nor 
the quotations, provided the author would give reasons for such appH- 
cation of passages ; but to affirm, affirm, a:fvib,u, and nothing but 
affirm, is neither respectful to the world at large, nor creditable to one's 
self. The plainest — ^that is, what appears to the immense majority 
of Christinns the plainest — statements of Scripture on this subject 
are set aside for what the author regards as " indications, . . . 
in numerous and important passages, that it is eventually the will of 
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Ood* by the elect churoh, to make" heathens, Jews, Mohammedaiu^ 
and nominal Christians "acanainted wiih the Sayioor they hsTe 
never known upon earth" (p. 22). Now this author may be right, — 
in one aspect, who does not wi^ that he may be right in his view? 
But what we want is evidence in place of dogmatism. ABsmning 
the theory to be tbuth, it is certainly xmbbddbd tbuth ; and imtu 
some one succeeds in exhoming it, it will deserredly remain an 
" unpreaehed gospeV* 

Throughout the second of the two pamphlets there runs a fearleM 
spirit of inquiry, for which its author deserves our warmest thanks ; 
but we cannot accept the logic of his arguments. We cannot 
admit that because the gospel is not preached to every creature, 
we have proof that God does not in this dispensation intend to *' offer 
the gospel to every man" (p. 19). We cannot allow that *' Evange* 
lioal Christians, as much as other men, are practically Universalists" 
(p. 19), because the clergy of one section of the church are 
compelled to use the words, " in sure and certain hope of the ream^ 
rection unto eternal life," oromisouously over the graves of the dead. 
If an author can assert tlbat " Jonah went only to denounce" the 
Ninevites, and that " during the long history" of the Jewish chrarch 
" not a single messenger of mercy goes fortn to tiie world without" 
(p. 20), it is manifest that he has yet to learn both the design and 
tne results of Judaism ; and we have to complain that he, iSce the 
author of the preceding work, should, without the slightest attenmt 
at proof, make such asserticms as the following : — " Tke power" for 
which the apostles were to tarry at Jerusalem, was " simply power 
to think and speak in other tongues than their own" (p. 21). 

It is a maxim among the leaders of the House of Commons to set 
the face against any attempt to introduce a bill which simply a^^rms 
an abuse without providing some practical remedy. It is infinitely 
more important to observe this sound principle in all things affecting^ 
the spiritual interests of men. To declare any religious opinion to be 
erroneous without giving proof, or to assert that a certain doctrine is 
scriptural without giving scriptural reasons, can have but one 
effect — a pernicious effect, — that of unsettling the minds of the ill- 
informed. The tendency of such worics as those at the head of this 
review is, therefore, mischievous. If received opinions in religion 
or anything else be wrong, let it be shown they are, and yon will be 
hailed ere long as a pubuc benefactor; but to employ the press to 
scatter far and wide crude and unintelligent views is to violate 
every dictate of common sense and Christian charity. M. H. 

Better Days for Working People, By Eev. W. G. Blaikie, A.M., 
Edinburgh. London : Strahan and Co. 

Thb emphatic commendation given to this work by Lord 
Brougham to a meeting of working men, held in Edinburgh in 
October, we can heartuy endorse. "It is an excellent book o& 
every part of the working man's fortune and labour." Its author 
is the mcumbent of the Eree Churdh, Pilrig, Edinburgh. He wis^ 
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ordained to the ministry in 1842. He was the editor, during the 
years of its strength, 1849 — 53, of the Free Church. Magazine, and 
in 1860 he was elevated to the editorial chair of the Nwrth British 
Jdeview, then vacated by Professor Alex. Fraser. He is the author 
of several other works of worth, viz. 

He is one of the most able, yet modest and retired, of the clergy 
of the sect to which he is attached, and seldom appears as a 
prominent figure in the public courts of the church, or the public 
meetings of the sect; but he is not the less earnest and hard- 
vForking on that account. 

The work before us contains ten chapters. The first describes 
** what to aim at," viz., improvement in social comfort, intelligence, 
in religion and morality. Chapter second, affectedly entitled 
** Auspice Christo," Look to Christ, discusses the question, " Is 
Christianity really a friend to the working man P" and maintains the 
af^mative by arguing that it steadies and strengthens, protects 
and sympatmzes with, supplies help to, bestows joy upon work- 
ing men, while it inspirits them with hope. " The sweat of the 
brow " is the topic of chapter third, which treats of the dignity and 
educative power of labour. Chapter ybwr^^ considers me grave 
matters implied in "a fair day's wage for a fair day's work,-*^ 
especially strikes and co-operation, on both of which subjeots- 
tbere is much good sense in the few pages allotted to them. 
** Make the most of your money " is an adVice powerfully enforced 
in chapter j^A; in it the author deprecates drinking and debt,, 
commends savingness, and describes the nature and operation of 
savings banks, Mendly societies, annuities, life insurance, co- 
operative stores, &c. ** Health without drugs " is surely a necessity 
oi life to the working man, and in chapter sixth this is pretty fully 
treated of. The beneficiality of fresh air, exercise, cleanliness, 
properly cooked food, due supplies of light, and abstinence from 
drinking, are ably enforced. Chapter seventh, on " Houses versus 
hovels," is useful and excellent. It treats of the effects of homes 
on health, morals, social feelings and habits, and on religious 
emotions. The difficulties regarding rent and accommodation are 
spoken of, and their remedies are discussed. Building associations 
and investment societies are here explained and advocated. " Home 
sunshine," chapter eighth, brings us into the moral element of 
home-life, in excellent tone and manner. " E/eading and recrea- 
tion '* form the themes of chapter ninth, and the observations on 
both these subjects are clear and sensible. Chapter tenth ift 
entitled " Holy llest," and it insists specially on sabbath observance. 

The book, though seemingly, in our concise analysis of it, dull, is 
by no means so ; poetical quotations, anecdotes and illustrations, 
are interspersed judiciously among the weightier matters and the 
higher teachings of the author. Shrewd remarks, telling sentences, 
and thorough geniality characterize the book; and we do most 
honestly believe that the perusal of this work cannot fail largely to* 
aid in bringing about " Better Days for Working People." 
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A Handbook of Phonography ; or, a New and ImproTed Method of 
Writing Woirds according to their Sounds ; being a Complete System 
of Phonic Shorthand, adapted for Correspondence, Verbatim Be- 
porting, Ac. By Edward James Jones. London: S. W. 
Partridge, 9, PatemoBter Kow. 

This is an attempted improvement upon Pitman's system of 
phonography; but, however laudable the writer's object may be, 
we cannot say that we admire the way in which he has sought to 
realize it. "W e are no blind admirers of Pitman, for we think the 
changes he is so frequently introducing to his system most detri- 
mentel to its value and usefulness. We must, however, condemn 
the piratical imitation of his " Manual " which characterizes the 
book before us. 

The Teacher's Fochet-BooJc and Diary for 1864. Price Is. 4d.; 

roan tuck, 2^. Annual Addresses for 1864: — The Teacher's 

Tools. By the Eev. John Cue wen. Why ? An Address to Scholars. 

Our Home Plants. By the Bev. T. Lessey. List of Lessons 

for 1864. London : Sunday School Union, 56, Old Bailey. 

We have much pleasure in drawing the attention of our readers 
to these new and excellent publications, and trust we shall thas 
-induce some teachers to purchase and examine them who have not 
hitherto done so. 

Nature's Secrets; or, Tsychomfitric "Researches, By William 
Denton and Mrs. Elizabeth Denton. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by a Clergyman of the Church of England. London: 
Houlston and Wright. 

This singular book is the reprint of an American work, and con- 
tains many curious facts and more startling statements. It seeks 
to lay the foundation of a new science, to be called Psychometry, 
by means of which Mrs. Denton " professes to be able, by putting 
a piece of matter, whatever be its nature, to her forehead, to see, 
either with her eyes closed or open, all that that piece of mattw, 
figuratively speaking, ever saw, heard, or experienced. Not 
always, indeed, in the order of time, or to the full extent of that 
experience, but geuerally so." We quite agree with our friend, the 
'Clergyman, that " none can dispute the wonderful nature of this 
statement ;" and we can assure nim that he is not wrong in sup- 
posing that some will be " inclined to question its truthfulness." 

Freemasonry — What is it? The Question truthfully Answered, for 
the Benefit of Masons, London : J. Fittall, Ivy Lane. 

The writer of this tractate says, " Let it be imderstood, there is 
no ])urpose of raising any question, in these pages, on the abstract 
merits or demerits of Masonry, other than as they aflfect Chris- 
tian faith. The high standing of the order, and the general moral 
worth of its members, may be admitted. But it oceupies,religiou8 
ground, and on that ground it must be judged. Masonry is not a 
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mere matter of dressing in aprons and collars, and enjoying a 
certai]! number of good dinners in the course of the year, as the 
TTorld imagines. It is essentially a religious order. 

** Every lodge room, though only an ordinary tavern apartment, 
must be consecrated, t. e., religious rites (chiefly Judaistic) are per- 
formed in it, with many solemn prayers, and it is then spoken of as 
hol2f ground. A lodge cannot assemble or work without frequent 
prayer. God. is indeed invoked upon all occasions, as the Creator 
and Sustainer of the universe, and in His name most serious oaths 
are taken by every Mason. These proceedings, and many others of 
very solemn character, are usually gone through with great decorum 
— that is not disputed. But it is all anti- Christian!" That is the 
charge which the writer brings against Freemasonry; but we feel 
bound to say that, so far as the evidence is concerned which he places 
before his readers, the charge is " not proven,'* 

The Evangelic Theory s or, Christianity — not Theism — most in 
accordance with Moral JDevelopment, London : Henry J. Tresidder. 

This is a thoughtfully written tractate on an important subject. 

For Ever! or, the Final State of the JRedeemed considered, as to its 
Ghradations of Hank and Blessedness, London : John F. Shaw 
and Co. 

The object of this work is to prove that there are no " gradations" 
in the spiritual world ; and we may mention, without endorsing, a 
hope that has been expressed that the author has established his 
position to his own satisfaction ! 

Martin Luther : a Monograph on the Life and Times of " Th& 
Solitary Monk who Shook the World" By Samuel Neil. 
London : Houlston and Wright. 

This is a revised reprint of the papers furnished to our pages in 
the latter part of 1862. Our readers, therefore, know the ability 
which characterizes the work. If any one desires to make a 
good, usefal present to a thinking friend, he will And this shilling 
volume highly suitable. Mr. Neil thus explains his purpose in his 
preface :— - 

**" It has been the aim of the author to sketch the Life of Lather, not merely 
as a Theologian or a Beformer, bat, as far as the writer could comprehend it, in 
the entireness of his being — as a Man. The pictorial and dramatic portion of the 
biography of the monk who roused the energies of Europe, wrestled rough- 
handedly with sovereigns and pontiffs, braved civic and ecclesiastical outlawry, 
and set the tenets of his heart into the better part of civilization, have often been 
written, and are of course incorporated in every history of the Church or the 
world. His life, too, has been laid before the reading public in innumerable form» 
as that of a theological hero. The purpose of the present tractate differs from 
that of the historian of the Church, the ecolesiastical writer, or the critic of sects, 
doctrines, or revolutions ; and it does not > therefore enter into competition with 
any other composition on the subject." 
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IS IT PRUDENT TO ALLOW THE FIEE EXPORTATION 

OP COAL ? 



JLFFIBMATIYB. 

I DO not share the popular apprehen- 
sion respecting the early exhaostion of 
onr native coal-fields ; for if two hun- 
dred or more years elapse ere that 
event happen, there is reason to believe 
that English genius and English enter- 
prise will combine to avert the evils 
foretold of it. A cursory review of the 
past is alone sufiScient to justify confi- 
dence in the future. A glance at the 
present will serve to increase this 
confidence. It will be seen that in 
tlua intensely practical age civilization 
moves rapidly; that every day man 
enlarges the knowledge wherewith to 
control the material forces of nature. 
Discoveries and inventioBS appear in so 
fapid succession, that, as is the case 
with the attendants at a modem Court 
levee, there is neither time nor space 
folly to note their individual importance. 
No sooner are the wits of the people lost 
in the gold-fields of Columbia or the oil- 
wells of Canada, than they are startled 
into iHx>priet7 by the sudden appearance 
of Pepper's Ghost, to be again set awry 
by the advent of M. Nadar, who, in 
coDJunction with others, is about to 
demonstn^ to the world that castles 
in the air are no longer mere pictures 
of imagination, but, on the contrary, 
extraordinary objects of reality. The 
niches in the temple of time are fast 
^bmng filled with the noble monuments 
•of man's marvellous ingenuity. The age 
•of chivalry may be gone, but the age 
of enterprise is come, and I incline to 
believe that it will be long ere the 
utilitarian energy of the men of our 
native isle — the isle on which the 
bright sun of Awedom and hope never 
sets— win be subdued. Bearing these 
&ct8 in mind, it seems reasonable to 



assume that ere our ooal-yieid fails thera 
will be open another and equally fertile 
source of wealth, that ere a century or 
two passes there will be in use other 
and improved modes of producing light, 
heat, and motion. Let us economize 
all the coal available, but do not prohibit 
the 'free expcH'tation of the mineral. 
Sach prohibition would mar the poetry 
of our free-trade notions, and scarcely 
hannonize with the open competition 
recently entered into with our conti- 
nental neighbours, the favourable result 
of which, be it remembered, has proved 
no mean set-o£f to the loss of our gene- 
ral American trade. Let every one 
concerned consume his own smoke, and 
cease to offend the public nostril with 
the bdching of unrrasonable f»ur. 
With these few observations, I beg to 
subscribe^ the affirmative side on this 
question. — F. G. C. 

NEGATITE. 

In matters of taxation, surely it is 
impolitic to allow an article of com- 
merce, in which Great Britain is more 
fruitfal ihxa any other natioii, to pass 
into the hands of fermgners without the 
payment of duty, especially when, as 
in the present day, the industry of oar 
labouring poor is taxed to such an ex- 
tent as to preclude them from obtain- 
ing many of the necessaries of life. 
Onr Legislature should undoubtckily im- 
pose taxation where it is less likely to 
be felt, and the transfer of some por- 
tion of these imposts to the shoulders 
of those who can better afibrd to bear 
the burden, would be the means of 
bettering the condition of our poorer 
countrymen. There are a great many 
articles of commerce imported into this 
country from foreign dimes, and datj 
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18 chugged tipon them. Why, then, 
should we permit another country to 
take coals of ns without an export 
•dntj? It is stated that no less than 
€5,000,000 tons of coal are raised 
anmutlly from the mines in the United 
Kingdom. The quantity exported to 
fonign oenntries in 1 858 was 6,529,488 
tons, and the year 1860 shows an in- 
erease, viz., 7,321,832 tons. From 
these quantities a small revenue might 
be derived by a very trifling duty: even 



so small an impost as Is. per ton 
would produce upwards of £366,000, 
which would increase annually. This 
amount might be substituted for some 
of the taxes now imposed on useful 
articles of every-day necessity, and the 
result would soop show its beneficial 
effects upon the condition of that class 
of the community which forms the very 
back-bone and sinews of our country. — 
£x Ormcio. 



Cl^t 'incpctnx. 



Questions Reqihring Answers. 

416. What were the precise words 
used by Napoleon to bis soldiers before 
the pyramid of Cheops?— See '* Poetic 
Critique," page 384, ante. — Askbr. 

417. Can the chairman of a meeting 
propose anything in the shape of a 
motion? — W. K. 

418. In an early volume of the Bri- 
tish Controversialist, the inquiry as to 
what books should be read by a student 
anxious to educate himself in all the 
branches of general knowledge wasveiy 
kindly answered by one of your contri- 
butors, who gave the titles of the works, 
with the names of the authors and the 
cheapest editions then obtainable. The 
rapid strides education has made during 
the past ten years, and the cheapness 
of modem literature, induce me, not 
only for my own sake, but for the benefit 
of others similarly situated, to again 
put the question, in the hope that some 
of your correspondents will answer it in 
the same complete and satisfactory 
manner as that to which I have referred, 
giving the cheapest editions of the works 
tiow obtainable. — Ex Officio. 

Replies. 

391 and 408. Medoro is Uie Moorish 
youth who marries Angelica, the beloved 
^ Orlando, the hero of Ariosto's great 
|oem ^ Orlando Furioso,"— 41 continua- 



tion of Boiardo's " Orlando Inamorata." 
Erminia is the lovelorn lady who 
stanches the flowing wounds of Tancred 
with her own tresses in Tasso's " Jeru- 
salem Delivered;" so that the lines are 
eqtiivalent in signification, by what 
rhetoricians would call antonomasiac 
synecdoche, to — 

** No answering gondoliers, at close of 
day. 

Chant Ariosto^s rhymes or carol 
Tasso's lay." 

R. M. A. 

S99. Joseph Mazzini was born in 
1809, at Grenoa. He was educated for 
' the law, and soon manifested an interest 
in politics. When but a student at the 
university of his native city, he estab- 
lished the Genoa Indicator^ in which, 
under the veil of literary discussion, he 
ventured on questions touching the 
future of Italy. The Italian govern- 
ments, lately Rubied by Carbonarism, 
were then united in a league against 
liberal opinions. Mazzini was no Car- 
bonaro — he hated secret societies, — but 
was arrested on suspicion of being con- 
nected with Carbonarism; and although 
nothing was proved against him, he 
was arrested, and was only released in 
order to be shipped off into exile. He 
then took up his abode at Marseilles, 
where he became the founder of La 

Oiovineltaliafhnd conducted the jouma 
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of that name, devoted to the eanse of 
the nnitj and independence of Italj; 
and a repnbUean form of gorernment. 
The rule of Loois Philippe did not 
alloif Mazzini to remain long in France, 
and on the application of tbe Sardinian 
ambassador, be was ordered to quit tbe 
French territory. For nearly twelve 
months he succeeded in evading the 
vigilance of the police, daring the 
whole of which time he never went oat, 
except on two occasions in disgaise, and 
bronght oat his joaroal, which was 
easily distribated from Marseilles into 
Italy. He at length was obliged to fly, 
and in 1831 found himself in Switzer- 
land. There he organized the expedi- 
tion into Savoy, which failed through 
Bamorino, to whom the military com- 
mand was given. Mazzini was now 
arrested, tried by court-martial, and 
sentenced to impris(mment in the 
fortress of Savone, where he was incar- 
cerated for six months, and then re- 
leased upon his promise not to reappear 
in the Sardinian states. In 1844 he 
established in London a journal called 
Apoftolato Populate, In 1846 his 
name was brought prominently before 
the British public, in consequence of 
the disclosure of a practice of opening 
the letters of refugees in tbe London 
Post-ojQSce by the British Government 
at the request of foreign ambassadors. 
Daring these years of exile Mazzini 
was a resident in tbe British metropolis, 
and supported himself by his contribu- 
tions to the leading periodicals and 
journals. Upon the outburst of the 
French revolution of February, 1848, 
Mazzini conceived that Paris was the' 
proper centre of action, and accordingly 
went thither, and shortly afterwards took 
up his abode at Milan. Having little 
political sympathy with Charles Albert, 
he remained at Milan until the advance 
of the Austrians occasioned him, with 
the inbabitants, to take flight. Maz- 
zini took refuge in the canton of Ticino, 
in Switzerland, whence, shortly after 
the expedition into the Val d'lnteler, 
he was again expelled. Borne having 
now declared itself a republic, Mazzini 



was elected deputy to the eonstitaeDt 
assembly for the town of Leghorn, 
where he landed and was received with 
aeclamatton. From that moment he 
became the leaoing spirit of the Ronoan 
republic On March 30th, 1849, 
Mazzini, together with Armelli and 
Saffi, was appointed a Triumvir, and 
received with his colleagues the full 
power of the state. He immediately 
set himself to organize an army, cast 
cann<Mi, &c., and in other ways to pre- 
pare for the defence of the repablic 
He for a time maintained the contest 
agunst General Oudinot and his army, 
but ultimately, when he could render 
no further aid to the cause, he left 
Bome, and took up his residence in 
England. In 1857 he made an at- 
tempt to revolutionize Italy, but the 
scheme proved abortive, and he escaped 
in disguise. We believe he is still as 
devoted as ever to tbe cause of his 
country, and labours in England to 
effect her complete emancipation. Wie 
have gathered the above facts respect- 
ing Mazzini from Walford's " Men of 
the Time," and trust they will prove 
not only interesting to S. S., but many 
other readers. — X. 

400. I have no doubt Burnet's 
" Treatise on Painting** could be ob- 
tained through such booksellers as the 
Messrs. Cornish. If D. M, has any 
difficulty in doing this, I shall be glad 
to render him all the assistance in my 
power.— C. A. J. 

403. Averroes, — The works of Aver- 
roes are very numerous. A MS. in the 
library of the Escurial mentions seventy- 
eight. They treat of theology, law, 
medicine, natural history, philosophy, 
and logic. His celebrity resta par- 
ticularly on his commentaries on 
Aristotie, of whom he was a most 
slavish admirer. In tbe middle ages he 
was called " the soul of Aristotle." He 
asserted that " the doctrine of Aristotle 
is the perfection of truth, forasmuch 
as his intellect was the utmost limit of 
the human mind; so that it may be 
truly said of him, that he was created 
and given by a Divine Providence, that 
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-we might be taught how much it is 
possible to know." For snch knowledge 
«f the teaching of Avenoes as we pos- 
sesSy we are indebted chiefly to Bayle's 
** Dictionary," Saint Hilaire^s ** Logic of 
Aristotle," in French; Brncker*s 
*• Critical History of Philosophy," in 
Latin; Tenneman*s " History of Philo- 
sophy," in German; and Rossi's 
"History of Arabian Writers,*' in 
Italian. We belieye that an edition of 
his works, in eleven vols., appeared at 
Venice in 1562, edited by Jacob M^n- 
* tinas, and that Wiistenfeld gives a list 
of his works in his " History of Arabian 
Physicians and Naturalists." Several 
notices of the doctrines of Averroes occur 
in Hallam's " Literature of the Middle 
Ages." I can, at present, recall no 
oUier authorities. If a very brief 
abstract of his philosophy would satisfy 
^ Jesse " the following notice may suffice 
— ^if it is read as given, viz., as derived 
from secondary sources: — In metaphysics 
he held that an eternal and original 
essence, by a constant development of 
the forms inherent in it, and a continual 
outgrowing of its matter into all pos- 
sible forms, constituted the reality of 
things. This universal intelligence is 
immortal. It neither was not, nor can 
it cease to be; for in the one case 
something must have proceeded from 
nothing, and in the other something 
must annihilate itself. Thought must 
be at once operative, receptive, and 
formaL This is progress from the 
sensuous impression received to the idea 
formedy and hence thought is threefold. 
Of the activities of thought, all partake 
alike, for the same outward influences 
effect all; but the receptive capacity 
may differ, and the formal power may be 
cultured; and hence the utility of logic. 
Themortfd soul passes into, and becomes 
incorporated with, the universal and im- 
mortal essence of alL His logic is only 
a paraphrase and exposition, not always 
accurate, of the treatises of Aristotle. 
In medicine he is chiefly a compiler, and 
much more inclined to theorize than 
able to direct practice. He believed in 
the Koran as a popular but unscientific 
1863. 



faith suited to the vulgar, but not 
peculiarly important to man as man. 
Kenan's work on Averroes, the materials 
of which he collected while engaged on 
a literary mission in Italy, though pub* 
lished in 1853, has not yet met our eye. 
It is highly spoken of by all the critics, 
I may also mention an able and ex- 
haustive paper by S. Mnnck, of the 
Oriental MS. department in the Boyal 
Library in Paris, which appeared in the 
Third Vol. of the " Dictionary of Phi- 
losophic Sciences," Paris, in 1847, as 
one from which I received considerable 
information, and to which there is 
attached a painstaking collection of 
authorities. 

405. Revenue of the Queen.— -The 
revenue from the Duchy of Lancaster 
is not the property of the Queen, but of 
the Prince of Wales. The amount of 
the revenue from the duchy was taken 
into consideration when Parliament 
granted the Prince his " income." — J., J. 

406. Shakspere, — Messrs. Routledge 
are now issuing in shilling monthly parts 
an excellent edition of Shakspere by 
Howard Staunton, Esq. It is largely 
interspersed with explanatory and crit- 
ical notes, and the text is nicely printed, 
in dear, bold type. The work is also 
enriched with original and appropriate 
illustrations, and in this particular is 
widely different from the generality 
of others. It is complete in thirty- 
eight parts. I am afraid, however, 
that so expensive a work is not exactly 
what W. L. W. requu*es, nevertheless 
I beg to assure him that he will be 
well repud if he obtain this edition.— 
F. C. C. 

Alexander Ireland and Co., the pro- 
prietors of the Manchester Examiner 
and Times, have recently completed the 
issue of Shakspere's Works in penny 
weekly numbers, each number contain- 
ing a complete play. These numbers 
can be had seju^tely, or eollected into 
a neat volume, price, I believe, 48. or 
4s. 6d. — J. J. 

Shahsperiana are in the ascendant. 
We may mention a few in connection 
with W. L, W.*8 query. *' Shakspere 
2 S 
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his BirthplAM, Home, and GraTe," bj 
Bev. J. M. JephsoD, and ** Sbakspere's 
Sonntti,'* m fao-sinule, are announoed 
bj Meian. Loyell, i^ve, and Go. 
*" BepriDta of Scarce Pieoet of Shal^- 
ipflrian CriticUiDf'' No. I.; "Bernard 
00 Hamlet, 1736/' are promised by Mr. 
J. B. Smith. A ""FacsimUe of the 
Firat Folio of Sbakspere*" is to be 
iisiied bj Messrs. Loogman, Jan. let, 
1864. Gharles and Mary Gowden 
Glsrke's edition of Shakspere is to be 
rspristed. The Gambridge edition of the 
Works is progressing. Staunton's edition 
is reissuing in monthly toIs. by Messrs. 
Bontledge. Chambers and Carmther's 
(expurgated) edition is completed. 
BtT. JL Dyee has thoroughly revised 
his excellent issue. Single volnmed 
publications of his ivorks ar^ nume- 
lously announced. The Bev. W. Gle- 
lark, ** public orator'* of Gambridge, 
has had a controversy with tbe Tim€9 
regarding the UniTersity edition of 
Shaki^ere, and is supposed to have 
*^ worsted" Mr. Dalhys, author of the 
" Poetics " and one of the chief redac- 
ieur§ of that organ of public intelligenoe. 
J. H. Friswell is to publish an Exami- 
nation into tbe authenticity of the 
** Life Portraits of Shakspere," and Mr. 
Bolton Gomey has issuMl a " Disqui- 
sition on tbe Sonnets." 

407. Po€(ioal Magatme, — No, there 
it no magazine which confines its pages 
exclnsiyely to poetry. A serial of this 
kind was printed by J. Passmore Ed- 
wards, 2, Horse&hoe Gonrt, Lndgate 
Hill, London, entitled, *' The Poetic 
Gompanion, for the Fireside, the Fields, 
the Woods, and the Streams." It was 
admirably conducted, and a great pity 
that it was not sucoessful as a specu- 
lation.^J. J. 

The Poetic Magazine, edited by 
J. B. Leco, published by Farrah and 
Dunbar, is spoken of as *' an admirable 
vehicle for the communication to the 
public of the songs that may break from 
obscure places." Its conductor is *' not 
an unsldlled songster himself." We 
have not seen the work. — B. M. A. 

408. " Wat Jyler" is an ultra-Kadi- 



oal drsmatio poem, written hj Bbb«t 
Southey(1774*1843}inl794. Ac<9y 
of it was surreptitioiisly published in 
1817 to annoy the author, who had by 
that time joined the Gonservative party. 
Southey wrote an apologetic letter re- 
garding the poem,addrnsed to Williaa 
Smith, Esq., MJ*., immediately on iti 
issue. It has been published separately 
at sixpence, and can be easily had by 
order from any bookseller. In 1836 
the same topic was dramatically treated 
by John Watkins, son-in-law of £be- 
nezer Elliot; but the latter does not 
express himself fsvou^pably about it — 
B. M. A. 

409. A ''Perpetual Curate'* in the 
Church of England is the title of a 
clergyman of any parish or district in 
which the tithes are not receivable by 
him. He has just the same right to 
employ a curate, and the sanoe privilege 
of being removed to some othor living, 
as a rector or vicar. — B. D. B. 

410. How to become a Certificated 
Government Schoolmaster. — If ^' Brir 
tan n i c ns" wishes to become a '* trained"* 
schoolmaster, there is but one way of 
accomplishing that end, and that is to 
enter a *' Training GoUege" for one or 
two years. None of the colleges will 
be disposed to take him for less than 
two years now. *' B.'' will have to pay 
from £20 to £23 per annum. This 
will provide him with boaid, lodging, 
washing, medical attendance, and edu- 
cation. ''B." must decide what col- 
lege to go to, and then write to the 
secretary for information. If he in- 
tends to commence in January next, 
there is not a 'day to be lost, as the hats 
are mostly nuide up. If "B." is a 
Churchman, he cannot do better than 
apply to the Saltley Tnuni|ig Colle^ 
near Birmingham, Be^. W. Cover, prin- 
cipal^ as there are a fe^a<auicies then. 
If he is not a GhnrchWAT ther« are 
two places open ; (HieTWestnoinster 
Training Gollege (if he isiaWeeUffim^, 
the other the British and Fbreign Sohooi 
Society's Training GoUegk Borough 
Boad, London, opm to a& oomiei% 
D. J. Wilks, Esq., »ecre»J./ U 
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'' B." is in a public school, he can sit 
for examination without entering a 
training college at all, if he thinks he 
can pass. In that case, the managers of 
his school must apply to the Secretary, 
Commissioners of Council on Education, 
Whitehall, for information* The Secre- 
tary will not anstoer the master. '* B." 
can can get for 6d. the " Syllabus of 
Subjects of Exanunation for Christmas, 
1863," Longman. I am almost afraid 
he will be too late, as the examination 
for certificates takes place on the 7th 
of December, and for Queen's scholar- 
ships on the 16th. — E. B. 

414. Jacob Behmen. — The best esti- 
mate of the life and teaching of Jacob 
Behmen is to be found in " Hours with 
the Mystics," by Robert Alfred Yaugban, 
B.A. (Parker and Son, West Strand); 
also "Memoirs of the Life, Death, Burial, 
and Wonderful Writings, of Jacob 
Behmen; now first done at large into 
English, from the best edition of his 
works in the original German. With 
an introductory preface of the trans- 
lator, directing to the due and right 
use of this mysterious and extraordinary 
theosopher. By Francis Okely, for- 
merly of St. John's College, Cambridge.^ 
This book may be occasionally met with 
on stalls, and in the second-hand book- 
shops. The Swedenborgs, or '' New 
Church," did " issue " a reply to Emer- 
son's estimate of the great mystic. 
When the * brave Emerson,' as Carlyle 
calls him, delivered his lecture on Swe- 
denborg, at Manchester, the Bev. — 
Smithson, the editor and translator of 
several of Swedenborg's works, and Cer- 
tainly the most eminent minister con- 
nected with the '*New Church" in 
England, deliyered a discourse in reply, 
iHiich was afterwards republished in 
the form of an article in the "New 
Church " Magazine, It is probable that 
it may have been printed separately. 
Information may be obtained from the 
*' New Church " publisher, Mr. William 
White, 36, Bloomsbury Street, London. 
•—J. J. 

The woiks of Jacob Boehmen.the philo- 
flophic mystie of Old Seidenburg, near 



Gorlitz (1575—1624), were translated 
into English with the help of the MSS. of 
a German named Frere, by William Law 
(1686—1761). tutor to the father of 
the Historian Gibbon, and, published at 
London in 1765 and 1772; and they 
may be got in many public libraries. 
Henry More (1614 — 1687), whose 
works were published in 3 Yoia, JoUo, in 
1679, has in the first vol. thereof given 
" A Criticism of the Teutonic Philo- 
sophy," p. 529, in Latin. The works 
of Francis Lee (1660—1719) also 
notice the theosophy of Boehmen. 
From his works, in fact. Law got the 
first hints of the mystic's teachings. 
De la Motte Fouqu^ has in French 
written a good "Biographical Essay 
upon J. Boehmen," 1831. The ma- 
jority of the Boehmenists and of the 
disciples of Law accepted or acquiesoed 
in the revelations of Swedenborg (1688^ 
—1772). The Primitive Methodists 
and the Moravian Brethren are said to 
regard his theosephic tenets with con- 
siderable reve^nce. I am not able to 
speak specifically regarding the rela- 
tionship between Boehnienism and Swe- 
denborgianism, and am not aware of 
any Emersonian " counterblast " issued 
by the New Jerusalemites in reply to- 
tbe American mystic's opinions.^-S. N. 
41 5. G, B. GKddon, — I am not aware 
of any. The following few statements, 
collected variously, may gratify B. C 
George B. Gliddon, though a naturalized 
citizen of the American States, was born 
in Devonshire in 1809. His father 
became manager of an establishment at 
Alexandria, and he was in his youth 
engaged in commercial pursuits. In 
consequence of his mercantile connec- 
tion with the United States, he was 
appointed consul for that Government 
at Cairo,, of which Boulak, two miles 
N.W., is the port. During the period 
of negotiation preceding the war between 
the singular soldier of fortune, Moham- 
med AH, and the Turkish Government, 
Mr. Gliddon was busily engaged in find- 
ing a basis of operation for America in 
the policy of Europe. As he was a 
declared opponent of the second mler 
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in tfa« Ottomao empire, it wis ncoesMTj 
that he eboold leave the portion of it 
under his awaj on the actual outbreak 
of the war in July, 1840. He went to 
America, and there set himself to stir 
up the scholars of that countrj to take 
an interest in Egyptian studies. For 
this purpose he delivered coorses of 
lectures on Hieroglyphics, the disco- 
Teries of J. F. ChunpoUion (1790 — 
1831), the celebrated French Egypto- 
logist. He has issued many pamphlets , 
&C., on Egyptian Life and Letters. His 
Otia Egyptiaca appeared in London in 
1846. In 1853, he, in conjunction 
with Dr. Nott, of Mobile, published 
"The Types of Mankind." "The Indi- 
genous Baoes of the Earth" is a more 
recent work. — B. M. A. 

416. Napoleon ai the Pyramids, — 
Theprectife words are said to have been, 
^Allez, et songez qae, du haut de ces 
monuments, quarante si^cles vous con- 
templent." " Go, and reflect that, from 
the summits of these pyramids, forty 



centuries lode down upon you.** This 
hoM been put in verse thus: — 
'* Not all the crowns of all the kings 
That crouched beneath his eagle 

wings — 
Ko^ though they burned like Afric's 

sky — 
Were worth one sparkle of his eye! 
Paint him when gazing on the height 
Of E^pt*s art, before the fight, — 
' Soldiers, from these hi^h pyramids 
A^M contemplate heroes* deeds.' " 
— Metropolitan Magadne, 1832. 

— Beplicatob. 
417. The chairman of an ordinary 
public meeting ought not to make or 
offer any substantive motion. Chair- 
men of public bodies, corporations, &(u, 
follow the usual customs and precedents 
of their respective societies. The ch^r- 
man is, in general, governed by the 
analogy of the Speaker in Parliament, 
who keeps order, but takes no part in 
the actual business. — B. M. A. 
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BEPOBTS OF MUTUAL IMPBOVBMENT SOCIETIES. 



Penny Readinga. — Mr. Editor, — At 
the ancient town of Croydon, on Mon- 
day evening, Kov. 16th, a course of 
" Penny Beadings ** was commenced 
with great success. Much has been 
done by various parties to keep the 
" working man'* from the public-house 
in the evenings ; but I think nothing 
will ever prove so successful as ** Penny 
Beadings.** For "only one penny" a 
working man in his working' dress can 
cooie to the new Public Hall in Croy- 
don, and listen to good music, good 
singing, good recitation, good reading; 
can be instructed, and can be amused. 
I ^0 not know that these things are 
common in our towns; and as they are 
beneficial to the labouring classes, as 
well as to young men who desire to 



make good readers, or good reciters, I 
purpose giving a brief outline of the 
system. Very little need be said, be- 
cause there is very little to be under- 
stood. A number of influential gentle- 
men (clergymen and others) met one 
evening, and decided to start a course 
of rational amusement, in our New Pub- 
lic Hall, for the poorer classes. One 
penny was fixed upon as a charge not 
too high for any, and gentlemen out of 
the town and neighbourhood were soli^ 
cited for their assistance, either ss 
readers, reciters, or musical perfbrmerB. 
Of course no payment is expected by 
the performers; and I am sure la every 
town there will be found young men 
ready to give their services, if not firom 
I charity towards their neighbour, at 
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least oat of charity for themseWea. 
The hall was crovrded on the first occa- 
sion tifUh all olcuteSf the "better" not 
being ashamed to jog elbows with the 
** worse" — (are they not all sons of 
earth?) and maeh interest was excited 
in all thM was done. The venerable 
and mnch respected vicar of the large 
parish was chairman, and opened the 
** Course " by reading a very amusing 
and clever paper in an equally amusing 
and clever style. He read, "because 
all that was said from that platform 
must be something that had been 
toritienJ* Each performer is limited 
to fifteen minutes at the outsidCf and 
80 a palatable variety is insured. The 
procetBdiogs were concluded with " God 
bless the Prince of Wales," at about ten 
o'clock, and all present seemed much 
delighted with their pennyworth. Now, 
sir, our dark, and hr^ dark evenings 
bave set in, and I venture to submit 
these details for the consideration of 
your readers in all parts of our king- 
dom. I consider such entertainments 
vrill prove decided successes, if well 
conducted; and why not make efforts 
to save our noble workMBN from be- 
coming creatures and slates of the 
bottle ? — GwYMNB Lisle. 

Bromlbt Litbrart Association. 

On Wednesday evening, October 14th, 
a meeting to celebrate the second anni- 
versary of the above association was 
held in the Lecture Hall, Three Mills 
Lane, Bromley. The chair was occu- 
pied by the president. Harper Twelve- 
trees, Esq., who opened the meeting by 
calling upon John James Andrew, the 
honorary secretary, to read the report 
of the society's operations since its 
commencement, two years ago. The 
following is an abstract of it. 

The association was established in 
October, 1861, for the purpose of hold- 
ing weekly discussions on questions of 
public importance. These meetings 
iiave been held every Wednesday even- 
ing, when not only have discussions 
taken place, but original ess&ys have 
been read, readings given, and im- 



promptu speeches delivered, by the 
members. A conversazione was held 
in February last year, and another in 
the following October. At the latter, 
the occasion was rendered additionally 
interesting by the presentation of testi» 
monials to the authors of the " Brom- 
ley Prize Essays." These Essays were 
the result of prizes offered by Harper 
Twelvetrees, Esq., for the best and 
second best essays on the "Cheap 
Press,** and the ' ** Universal Penny." 
Lectures have also been delivered 
during the Winter season by various 
gentlemen of ability. During the past 
six months a library has been formed, 
which now consists of nearly four hun- 
dred volumes in the various branches 
of English literature, to which dona- 
tions, either in money or books, will be 
thankfully received by the committee. 
The financial position of the association 
is very satisfactory, there bdng a 
balance in hand of about £I5. The 
greater part of this consists of dcma- 
tions to the library, and will therefore 
be expended in the purchase of stand- 
ard English works. 

The Chairman expressed his pleasure 
at being present on the occasion. He 
was in favour of providing recreation 
and amusement as well as instruction, 
for it must bo remembered that all would 
not become hard-working students, and 
therefore it became necessary to pro- 
vide games and reading of a light cha- 
racter. The success of such associa- 
tions as these depended upon their being 
established on a wide basis, and also 
on the variety of subjects which they 
embraced. The failure of so many 
mechanics' institutions had arisen from 
the mistake of supposing all their mem- 
bers to be hard-working students, seek- 
ing nothing but solid instruction. 
Their libraries had too often been filled 
with abstruse books, and their lectures 
were often too dry, uninteresting, and 
scientific for the working man, who had 
been toiling all day, and who in the 
evening felt fit only for amusement or 
light reading. The . means used by 
mechanics' institutions had not been. 
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popolirntd and raffioicBtlf adapted to 
the coDdUhtti and habits o{ those for 
whose benefit they had been eetablished. 
For this reason he was j^lad to see that 
the recent moTStnent for the estab- 
lishment of working men's dobs had 
made snch rapid progress, i These 
olobs snppKed a wsnt which had been 
long felt, and when rightly eondncted 
th^were capable of prodncing incaU 
colable good, both to the working man 
and to the commnnity at large. 

The BsT. SeUa Martin said that a 
yery peraickms view was often taken 
of fsading-vooms, in regarding their 
first object to be the absolute good 
whiofa was received from them. There 
was, hofPOTcr, another Tiew to be taken 
<Qf them; not only are they nsefnl for 
thekoowledgetheydisseminate, bnt they 
are no less beneficial on aoooont of the 
bad things which they are the means of 
keeping out of both the stomach and 
the mind. It is better, therefore, for 
a maa to play an innocent game at 
draagfcts or chess without say reading, 
than to go to a pablio-heose. For 
those whose education had been neg- 
lected in eariy life, this association snp- 
plied them with the opportunity, to 
some extent, of making np for it It 
is important to hare an aim in life, 
though it must be acknowledged that 
many aim too high, and are therefore 
disappointed and disheartened. 
' lir. George Henry Ellis showed how 
the principles of association could be 
carried out in literary as well as in other 
pursuits. Since the establishment of 
so many public libraries, the gates of 
knowledge had been opened, and the 
wait of accois to bo^s, iHiieh had 
bees pteviously felt, had now, to seme 
extent, been supplied. The greatest 
advantages of association in literary 
puisuits wwe to be obtained from 
danes for the systematic study of 
some particular subject. They pre- 
vent superfidal knowledge, and the 
mora united they are, the greater will 
be the progrees made individually. 

Mr. G. Herbert Thompson spoke of 
the great benefits whidi had been con- 



ferred, not only individually, but ako 
nataonally, from practising the art if 
puUie speaking. It wa an art n^ich 
had been snoMssfully used in ancient 
times by such men as Demosthenes and 
Cioero, and by Jesus Christ and ffis 
apostles. In modem times they had 
Chatham, Pitt, Walpole, Wilberforce, 
Bnssell, Brougham, Clarksen, Cobden, 
Gibson, wad Peel, each of whose names 
repreeents the aocompliehm^Dt of some 
great reform, to a great extent by the 
power of public speaking. Bat not 
<Hily was it of great benefit in national 
affaire ; it also exercised great influence 
in local matters. Who was the great- 
est man in the vestry? Was it not 
the best speaker? The battles re- 
corded in history were not equid, either 
in number or importance, to the many 
reforms gained by the exercise of man's 
voioe. AH, therefore, who had the op- 
portunity, sbouid esdeavenr to exerctse 
it It is a power which enables a num 
to raise himself in the social scale, and 
often gains for him the highest places 
in the realm. Of this, the late Lord 
Lyndhnrst might be adduced as an 
example. It was in consequence <^ his 
success in practsnog at the bar that he 
at length reached the position of Lord 
High Chancellor. Instances not a few 
might be adduced of those who had 
attained to great perfection, simply by 
practising at debating sodeties. Ita 
great recommendation, however, was 
Uie power it gave of teaching others — 
frY)m the pliM;form, and m(Mre especiallj 
from the pulpit 

Mr. John Hilton, jun., sssd that one' 
of the most important aids te knowledge 
in modem times was the existrace of a 
cheap literature. He would advise the 
members of that assoenition to read, 
first of all, modem Ittstory, and 
espedally the history of thdr own 
country, not only in bodes, but in 
newspapers and periodicds of the pre- 
sent day. Then, if they had time, 
tliey should read aneieat history — ^the 
history not only of nations, bnt of great 
and more particularly of good men. 
They might with advantage indade 
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n ihekT reading a little light literature 
— >of the better class of fiction. The 
most iiBpoqlaot thing was to read 
thoronghlj, and make the contents of 
ererj book onr own. Snecess had often 
'been attained by studying one par- 
tienlar subject. Many persons at- 
tempted too mnoh) and hence they 
failed. 

Mr. Edward E. Mofflin recommended 
all who desired to improve their minds 
not to neglect committing their thoughts 
1)0 paper. It woald be of especial bene- 
fit to those who had to speak in public, 
for it would prevent one of the greatest 
faults of the present day, and that was 
bad spelling. 

Mr. Thomas BuflTham: Self-culture 
asanmes that each one is possessed of 
mental and physical powers capable 
-of improvement. It signifies, as gene- 
rally understood, the cultivation of the 
miBd ¥f one's own aid. Notwith- 
atasding the ima j advantages of a 
8ihe]j||| \f^ ^^ryat>so. it was w«ll known 
that many had rieen^ i^i^^ poskkwi 
of infiuenee, and had anasted immeCile 
stores of knowledge, by their own un- 
aided hard stady. Of such may b* 
mentioned Dr. Adam Clarke, whose 
talented works will bo a monument for 
gemerations to eome of his untiring 
industry. Samuel Drew, the profound 
meti^hysician, and Klibu Burritt, who 
is acquainted with fifty different lan- 
|A gnages, are among the many instancea 
^: which might be adduced of the results 
of self-culture. Beading was one of 
the best means of cultivating the mind, 
bmt as a bookworm is worse than a 
miser, because he leaves nothing behind 
liim, conversation, as a means of in- 
stmoting others, should not be neg- 
lected. Debating should also be cul- 
trvated, though, in doing so, care should 
be taken not to take a side for the 
sake of argument, because such a 
■ceiirse has a tendeacy to prevent error 
being distinguished from truth. 

Mr. Joseph A. Homer expressed the 
pleasure he had felt in listening to the 
jremarks of previous speakers, who had 
oidroeated the importance of recreation. 



He concluded by strongly urging the 
members not to neglect the reading) 
newspapers, frcm which they would 
gather the histcry of their own times. ^ 
After the uccai votes of thanks, this 
interesting meeting was brought to a 
close. 

Edinburgh Sabbath Morning Felhw- 
ship Union. — The twenty- third annual 
meeting and soiree of this union was 
held, November 5th, in the Upper 
Room, Qaeen Street Hall, Edinburgh, 
when 140 members and their friends 
were present. Mr. John M. Lyall, presi- 
dent, occupied the chair. The Bev. 
Alexander Mackenzie, of Free Tol- 
booth Church, Opened the meeting with 
prayer. After tea, a very appropriate 
address was delivered by the chairman. 
The secretary, Mr. J. S. Sadler, read 
the annual report, which showed that 
the union is in a very prosperous con- 
dition, and embraces twenty-four Sab- 
bath Morning Fellowship Associations, 
with an aggregate membership of 531. 
Of these, 182 are engaged in the work 
of 8a&i>^'fite^ instruction, and 94 
in tract distribSma* 4tfm^riate said, 
impreaaive aidnwes were /&fv.?r«d by 
the Rev. William Tasker, of Weat Port 
Free Church; Bev. Andrew Morton, 
of St. James's Place United Presby- , y 
terian Church; and the Rev. James 
Spence, of Gorebridge. Mr. D. Macnab 
was present as deputy from the Glas- 
gow Toung Men's Free Church Asso- 
ciation, and gave interesting informa- 
tion regarding the operations of the 
sister union in that city. The pro- 
ceedings were varied and enUvened by a 
few select recitations, and also by the 
singing of a choir under the leadership 
of Mr. David Black. 

Liverpool ParliammUarg Debating 
Society.—ThiB important society (an 
account of the organization of which is 
given at page 470 of the half-yearly 
volume, July to December, 1863) held 
its usual annual preliminary meeting at 
the Concert Hall, Lord Itelson Street, 
on the last Thursday iv September. 
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This meetiog inangnnted th« foortk 
seasioo of the societj. It was 
QOADiinooslj agreed to rckeleet ThoniM 
Cope M epeaker. The members oC the 
ooaoeil ol' management having been 
elected, and the other offiess fiUed op, 
the chairman read to the meeting a 
report of the financial affairs of the 
societj, and remarked at length on its 



praspeets, past and present. A large 
munber of members were presoit. "The 
Steam Bams at Birkenhead" was an- 
nooBoed by the ministry aa the saljeet 
of the next Thursday's debate. A Tote 
of thanks having been moved and car- 
ried to the chairman and officers of the 
society, the proceedings terminated. — 
S.T.B.E. 



OB, AIDS TO SELF-CULTUBE. 



L Commercial — 1. If 5,000 ounces 
of standard gold discharge a debt of 
£1,945 168. 8d., how many onnoes 
woold be required to settle one of 
£328 198. 8d.; and what is its ralne 
per onnce? 2. £6,000 were left to be 
divided by trastees among fonr charities, 
in the proportions, respectively, of one- 
third, one-fonrth, one-fifth, and one* 
sixth. The trostees gave the cbttitj A 
£2,000; B, £lj|PO^ C. £1,200; D, 
£1,000: w,*ft, 'tLis transaction right or 
wrong? i'rove by the working of the 
question. 3. A coach-wheel revolves 
212 times in a mile: what is its cir- 
cumference? 4. The cost of 6 tons 
7 cwt. 2qrs. 17 lbs. at £3 lOs. 7d. 
per cwt. ? Work hoik by practice and 
proportion. 

Figurate. — 1. How many lbs. are 
there in 1,234 tons, and what would 
they be worth at fourpence per lb.? 2. 
In a journey of 100 miles, bow often 
would the wheels of a carriage — front, 
5 feet; hind. 7 feet, in circumference — 
revolve ? 3. How many days of 12 
hours each would 17 men require to 
work, to accomplish what 10 men could 
finish in 19 days of 10 hours? 4. If a 
loaf of 48 ounces costs 8d. when wheat 
is 54s. per quarter, what is the value 
of wheat when a loaf of 32 ounces 
costs 6d.? 

II. What books ought to be kept by 
persons engaged in a retail business? 



Shew why,and describe the uses ol the 
books, giving examples. 

IIL Name the rivers in En g l and 
which fall into the Gornum Ocean, the 
English X)hannel, the Bristol Channd, 
tile Irish Sea. Kame the chief rivers 
in each county in ScoUg>d^,i, ^fffHtfT*;^ 
riverain each of th^^Jifj;^^ of Ir«lani 

I^^^n'te a notice of the chief civil 
and military affairs of the reign of 
Elizabeth. Compose a contrast between 
her reign and that of her predecess(H', 
Mary. Write a comparison between 
the reigns of Elizabeth and Vietori*. 
Describe the differences between Jfaiyof 
Scotland and Elizabeth of England. 
Explain how the claims of Mary and 
Elizabeth conflicted. 

V. Who are the chief authors of the 
preset time, in mental science, physical 
science, theology, travel, education ? 
Name and characterize thechief reviews, 
magazines, and weekly serials. What 
are the characteristics of the three most 
popular writers in England, in any 
branch of literature ? 

VI. What is method? What are its 
laws ? Give abstracts of the chisf 
methodologies. How does the indactive 
method ^ m to the deductive ? What 
is the difference between logical and 
rhetorical method? What great Icssson 
may we learn from a course of logical 
study? 

YII. Show the difference between 
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beaaty, sublimity, and grandeur. Hov 
do thetie feelings alrlse and operate? 
What are the elementary ideas implied 
in the term beauty? Show the infla- 
ences these exert on the mind. How 
do these three qualities find expression 
in literature? What is the gmesit of 
each of these emotions? 

PART II. — PRBNOH, GBRBIAN, LATIN, 
AND GREEK. 

I. Theoretical. — What are verbs? 
How many sorts of verbs are there? 
How many moods — ^tenses— numbers — 
persons — conjugations? What are the 
distinguishing characteristics of each 
conjugation? Copy avoir and Stre. 

Practical, Formfirst. — Translate— 
J'ai honte de vous dire. Quel Sge avez- 
vous? Le Parlement a adopts' cette 
mesure. Je suis venu pour vous voir. 
Kous avons obtenu la paix en faisant de 
grands sacrifices. Elle ne cesse de 
parler. — I see him. He gives it to me. 
I dare not tell it to them. He has lent 
it to yon. He returned from the country 
house which he dwelt in near London. 

Form second. — ^Translate— Anne de 
Bretagne possedait toutes les vertus et 
tons les talents d'une grande reine; on 
Ini r^froche settlement un pen de viva- 
^it4 qui exergait quelquefois la patience 
de Louis XII. H dUait alors, Qae 
faire t elle ades qualitds admirable; 11 
faut bien lui poster quelque chose. 
— Parse italic words. 

Form third — Colomby as before. 

IL Junior. — Translate — 

Blane Berge! 

Von den Bergen stromt dag Leben, 
Reine Luft fiir Mensch und Bieh, 
Wasser briinlein spat und friih 
Mussen uns die Berge gebe. 

Write in German characters the names 
of thirty natural objects, with the proper 
article prefixed. 



Senior. — "Undine," as directed in 
last lesson. 

IIL Junior. — Nepos or Caesar. Trans- 
late—The mastier avenged the death of 
his servant. The two armies contended 
on favourable ground. The soldiers 
fought against their enemies. Caesar 
led his forces to the nearest hill, and set 
them in battle array. 

Senior. — Translate and fcican — 

Portus ab accessu ventarum immotus, 

et ingens 
Ipse; sed horrificis juxta tonat iEtna 

mvnis; 
Interdumque atram prorumpit ad 

aethera nubem, , 

Turbine famantem piceo et candente 

faviUa; 
Attolletque globos flammarum, et sidera 

lambit: 
Interdnm scopolos avulsaque viscera 

montis 
Erigit ernctans, liqnefactaque saxa sub 

auras, 
Cam gemitu glomerat, fundoque exaes- 

tuat imo. 

IV. Junior. — Translate and parse — 

'Epilog iTrt Tivog ddfiaroQ itrnae' 
€7r«0y) XvKov irapnovTa tlSsv IXot- 
dopei Kai ioKiaTrrev avrov, '0 ^e 
\vKOQ, l<pi). — -^0 otJro^ ov oil fie Xoi^o- 
peiQ aXkd 6 roTTog. 

Write out, translate, and parse two 
verses of St John, chap. iii. 

Senior. — " Anabasis," as before. 
Translate and parse — 

AXXa fiTjv "ZoJKparrjg ye an fiev ijv 
£v Tip <pav6p(f' irpm re yapug rovg 
Trepiirarovg kul yvfxvaaia yHj Kai 
TrXrjOovffTig ayopdg SKti ^avspog rjv^ 
Kai TO XoC'TTov an ektyi fJtev wg to 
TToXv Toig de BouXoixevoic eKw 
aicovHV, 



f ihrarg ^oUb. 



Mrs. Mary Fairfax Somerville (b. 
1790) has lately completed a work on 
" The Constittitibn of Matter." 



G. W. Holmes is to issue his papers 
from the Atlantic Monthly ^ under the 
title, " Soundings from the Atlantic." 
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"Qaallon'' (S. H. Bndbnry), a 
Leicester sub- editor aAd • litenmf pen- 
sioner, whose first work was issued in 
1854, has ia the press '' Lyrical Waifs.** 

Mn. Braj, of Coventry, wile of the 
author of *' The Philosophy of Neces- 
sity,** &0., has a work in the press so 
" The British Empire.** 

A. Gaaine has prepared a (French) 
translation of the New Testament, with 
introdnctioos, sammaries, notes, &e. 

£. Peltier hte written a biography of 
Benan. 

** The Pricke of OoDscience,** by 
Richard Bolle, of Hampole (d. 1349), 
has been published for the first time hj 
Asher and Co., Berlin. It is an En- 
glish theological poem. 

Bonitz* ** Aristotelian Studies** are 
publishing. 

"A Biography of Cari Bitter," the 
geographer (b. 1779), by Dr. G. Kramer, 
is in the press. 

6oettling*8 ** Clasneal Essays ** are to 
be issued. 

** The Bar of Paris,** by M. Joy, con- 
tains sketches of the leaders Favre, 
Berryer, Dofaure, S^nar t, Martin, Cre- 
mieux, &o. 

"Italy, 1861 63,** byBustow, PartL 
*' The Cavour Ministry ** is out. 

The Be7. Thomas James, canon of 
Peterborough, author of many papers, 
e.^., ** Bees,** " Flower Gardens'* '* La- 
bourers* Cottages,** ^^Northamptonshire,'* 
&c., died at Teddingworth Vicarage, 
Oct. 24th. 

Jean de Dieu has in the press a new 
(line for line, and literal) translation 
into French of Milton's *' Paradise 
Lost"— La Perie dCEden. 

The Very Rev. R. C. Tf ench (b. 1807 
at Dublin) has been appointed, most 
suitably, successor to Archbishop . 
Whately. 

Messrs. Blackwood will publish Dean 
Bagot's translation of Horace's "Art of 
Poetry" shortly. [See a notice of it 
in British ControversiaUstfAag^ 1860. 
pp. 122—127.] 

In '*The Philosophy of Geology,** 
David Page will review the aim, scope, 
and character of that science. 



J. F. Bohaer (b. 1795 at Fraakftrt, 
and lifafarian fior thald^), anthoref 
" Records of Gtnaaa Kings and Em- 
perors," &e^ died Sid ult. He hss left 
20,000 florins, te be employed in edltiDg 
hisMSS. 

J. F. Kirk, the asststant of Preseott, 
has written a Bietgiaphy of Charles the 
Bold, "the Na^ieoQ of the Middle 
Ages,** in 3 vela., of whieh two will be 
issued soon. 

A Grimm prize, in bononr of the 
lescographio brothers, is about to be 
founded. 

Rev. Dr. A. MKSaul, professor of 
Divinity and Hebrew, King's CoUegi, 
London, died 13th ult. 

Rev. Alex. B. Groesart is Migtged on 
a Critical History of Satan, " tk^rougk 
and at the same time reverent;" a por- 
tion of the work relating to the " Temp- 
tation of onr Lord** ia neariy ready. 

John S. Bum is pteparing a " Bio- 
fraphy of the Freadi Protestant 
Cleigy.** 

Prof. Alexander Bain. Abcedeoi, ia 
engaged on a " Manual <» RhetMic.** 

Andrew Fiadlater ia editor of Cham* 
bers'"CyebpaBdia.** 

*^ Enoch, the Fisherman,** is given aa 
the title of a new poem by Tenuyaoo, 
in the press. 

The cheap edition of the WaTerIe7 
novels is to be completed with the 26tb 
shilling volume. Two volumes of the 
Poems are to follow. If, in three vols., 
Lockart's Life of Scott were included, 
Messrs. Black would confer a boon on 
the public. 

A memoir of the Shakspere of Ire- 
land — James Sheridan Knowles — is in 
the press. It is composed by his only 
surviving son. 

Prof. LudwigD5derlein, the Humanist 
of Eriangen, died 9th inst., aged 72. 

" Shakespeare : Philosophy to be ga- 
thered from his Woiks,'* by Corrodi: 
and '* Shakespeare Blossoms,** by W. A. 
AbnOfShow that the Tercentenary spirit 
is active in Germany. 

Fried. Hebbel's drama, "mbelungen,**^ 
has had the 1,000 thaler prize, and a 
medal of equal value, awarded to it. 
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